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CHAPTER  II. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  XERXES,  INTERMIXED  WITH  THAT  OF 
THE  GREEKS. 


XERXES’s  reign  lafted  but  12  years,  but  abounds  with 
great  events. 


SECTION  I. 

XERXES  REDUCES  EGYPT,  &C.  £SV.' 

Xerxes*  having  afcended  the  throne,  employed  the  firft  year 
of  his  reign  in  carrying  on  the  preparations  begun  by  his  father, 
for  the  reduction  of  Egypt.  He  alfo  confirmed  to  the  Jews  at 
Jerufalem,  all  the  privileges  granted  them  by  his  father,  and 
particularly  that  which  afiigned  them  the  tribute  of  Samaria, 
for  the  fupplying  of  them  with  victims  for  the  temple  of  God. 

y  In  the  fecond  year  of  his  reign  he  marched  agsinft  the 
Egyptians,  and  having  reduced  and  fubdued  thofe  rebels,  he 
made  the  yoke  of  their  fubjedtion  more  heavy;  then  giving  the 
government  of  that  province  to  his  brother  Achemenes,  he  re¬ 
turned  about  the  latter  end  of  the  year  to  Sufa. 

J  Herodotus,  the  famous  hiftorian,  was  born  this  fame  year 
at  HalicarnafTus  in  Caria;  for  he  was  53  years  old  when  the 
Peloponnefian  war  fir  ft:  began. 

§  Xerxes,  puffed  up  with  his  fuccefs  again!!  the  Egyptians, 
-determined  to  make  war  againfl  tire  Grecians.  He  ||  did  not 


*  A.  M.  3319.  Ant.  J.  C.  485.  Her.  1.  vii.  c.  5.  Jof.  Antiq.  1.  xi.  c.  5, 
f  Her.  1.  vii.  c.  7.  A.  M.  3520.  Ant.  J.  C  484. 
t  Aul.  Gel.  1.  xv.  c.  23.  §  Her.  1.  vii.  c.  8 — 18. 
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intend,  he  faid,  to  buy  the  figs  of  Attica,  which  were  very  ex¬ 
cellent,  any  longer,  becaufe  he  would  eat  no  more  of  them  till 
he  was  mailer  of  the  country.  But  before  he  engaged  in  an 
■enterprife  of  that  importance,  he  thought  proper  to  affemble 
his  council,  and  take  the  advice  of  all  the  greatell  and  melt 
illullrious  perfons  of  his  court.  He  laid  before  them  the  de- 
fign  he  had  of  making  war  againft  Greece,  and  acquainted 
them  with  his  motives;  which  were,  the  defire  of  imitating  the 
example  of  his  predecefTors,  who  had  all  of  them  dillinguilhed 
their  names  and  reigns  by  noble  enterprifes;  the  obligation  he 
was  .under  to  revenge  the  infolence  of  the  Athenians,  who  had 
prefumed  to  fall  upon  Sardis,  and  reduce  it  to  alhes;  the  ne- 
celfity  he  was  under,  to  avenge  the  difgrace  his  country  had 
received  at  the  battle  of  Marathon;  and  the  profpedl  of  the 
great  advantages  that  might  be  reaped  from  this  war,  which 
would  be  attended  with  the  conquell  of  Europe,  the  moll  rich 
and  fertile  country  in  the  univerfe.  He  added  further,  that 
tliis  war  had  been  refolved  on  by  his  father  Darius,  and  he 
meant  only  to  follow  and  execute  his  intentions;  he  concluded, 
■with  promifing  ample  rewards  to  ihofe  who  Ihould  diftinguifh 
themfelves  by  their  valour  in  the  expedition. 

Mardonius,  the  fame  perfon  that  had  been  fo  unfuccefsful  in 
Darius’s  reign,  grown  neither  wifer,  nor  lefs  ambitious  by  his 
ill  fuccefs,  and  extremely  affecting  the  command  of  the  army, 
was  the  full  who  gave  his  opinion.  He  began  by  extolling 
’Xerxes  above  all  the  kings  that  had  gone  before,  or  Ihould  fuc- 
ceed  him.  He  endeavoured  to  fhow  the  indifpenfable  necelfity 
of  avenging  the  diffionour  done  to  the  Perfian  name;  he  dis¬ 
paraged  the  Grecians,  and  reprefented  them  as  a  cowardly,  ti¬ 
morous  people,  without  courage,  without  forets,  cr  experi¬ 
ence  in  war.  For  a  proof  of  what  he  faid,  he  mentioned  his 
own  conquell  of  Macedonia,  which  he  exaggerated  in  a  very 
vain  and  ollentatious  manner,  as  if  that  people  had  fubmitted 
to  him  without  any  refillar.ee.  He  prefumed  even  to  affirm, 
that  not  any  of  the  Grecian  nations  would  venture  to  come  out 
againft  Xerxes,  who  would  march  with  all  the  forces  of  Afia; 
and  if  thev  had  the  temerity  to  prefent  themfelves  before  him, 
ahey  would  learn  to  their  coll,  that  the  Perfians  were  the 
b-aveft  and  moll  warlike  nation  in  the  world. 

The  reft  of  the  council,  perceiving  that  this  llatterirg  dif- 
courfe  extremely  pleated  the  king,  were  afraid  to  contra  cliff  it, 
and  all  kept  filence.  This  was  a’tnoft  an  unavoidable  confe- 
u  ce  cf  Xerxes’s  manner  of  proceeding.  A  wife  prince, 
v  kea  he  pvopofes.an  affair  in.couiu.il,  and  really  defires  that 

every 
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every  one  fhould  fpeak  his  true  fentiments,  is  extremely  care^ 
ful  to  conceal  his  own  opinion,  that  he  may  put  no  conftraint 
upon  that  of  others,  but  leave  them  entirely  at  liberty.  Xer¬ 
xes,  on  the  contrary,  had  openly  difcovered  his  own  inclina-- 
tion,  or  rather  refolution  to  undertake  the  war.  When  a 
prince  afts  in  this  manner,  he  vvill  always  find  artful  flatterers,, 
who  being  eager  to  infinuate  themfelves  and  to  pleafe,  and 
ever  ready  to  comply  with  his  paflions,  will  not  fail  to  fecond 
his  opinion  with  fpecious  and  plaufible  reafons-:  whilfl  thofe 
that  would  be  capable  of  giving  good  counfel,  are  reftrained 
by  fear;  there  being  very  few  courtiers  who  love  their  prince 
well  enough,  and  have  fufficient  courage  to  venture  to  difpleale 
him,  by  difputing  what  they  know  to  be  his  tafie  or  opinion. 

The  excefiive  praifes  given  by  M'ardonius  to  Xerxes,  which 
are  the  ufual  language  of  flatterers,  ought  to  have  rendered 
him  fufpicious  to  the  king,  and  made  him  apprehend,  that,  un¬ 
der  an  appearance  of  zeal  for  his  glory,  that  nobleman  endea¬ 
voured  to  cloak  his  own  ambition,  and  the  violent  defire  he 
had  to  command  the  army."  But  thefe  fweet  and  flattering 
words,  which  glide  like  a  ferpent  under  flowers,  are  fo  far  from 
difpleafing  princes,  that  they  captivate  and  charm  them.  They 
do  not  conlider,  that  men  flatter  and  praife  them,  becaufe  they 
believe  them  weak  and  vain  enough  to  fuller  themfelves  to  be 
deceived  by  commendations,  that  bear  no  proportion  to  their 
merits  and  actions. 

This  behaviour  of  the  king  made  the  wdrole  council  mute. 
In  thus  general  filence,  Artabanes,  the  king’s  uncle,  a  prince 
very  venerable  for  bis  age  and  prudence,  made  the  following 
fpeech.  “Permit  me,  great  prince,”  fays  he,  addrefiing  him- 
lelt  to  Xerxes,  “  to  deliver  my  fentiments  to  you  on  this  oc- 
“  cafion,  with  a  liberty  fuitable  to  my  age  and  to  your  interefl. 
“  When  Darius,  your  father  and  my  brother,  firfi  thought  of 
“  making  war  againll  the  Scythians,  I  ufed  all  my  endeavours 
“  to  divert  him  from  it.  I  need  not  tell  you  what  that  enter- 
“  prife  coft,  cr  what  was  the  fuccefs  of  it.  The  people  you 
“  are  going  to  attack  are  infinitely  more  formidable  than  the 
“  Scythians.  The  Grecians  are  efieemed  the  very  bell  troops 
“  in  the  world,  either  by  land  or  fea.  If  the  Athenians  alone 
“  could  defeat  the  numerous  army  commanded  by  Datis  and 
“  Artaphernes,  what  ought  we  to  expedl  from  all  the  Hates  of 
“  Greece  united  together?  You  defign  to  pafs  from  Alia  into 
“  Europe,  by  laying  a  bridge  over  the  lea.  And  what  will  be- 
“  come  of  us,  if  the  Athenians,  proving  victorious,  Ihould  ad- 
“  vaiice  to  this  bridge  with  their  fleet,  and  break,  it  down  ?  I 
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“  ftili  tremble  when  I  confider,  that,  in  the  Scythian  expedi- 
“  ticn,  the  life  of  the  king  your  father,  and  the  fafety  of  all 
“  his  army,  were  reduced  to  depend  upon  the  fidelity  of  one 
“  fingle  man;  and  that  if  Hyftiasus  the  Milefian  had,  in  com- 
“  pliance  with  the  ftrong  inftances  made  to  him,  confented  to 
“  break  down  the  bridge  which  had  been  laid  over  the  Da- 
“  nube,  the  Perfian  empire  had  been  entirely  ruined.  Da 
“  not  expofe  yourfelf,  Sir,  to  the  like  danger,  efpecially  fince 
“  you  are  not  obliged  to  do  it.  Take  time  at  leaf!:  to  refietft 
“  upon  it.  "When  we  have  maturely  deliberated  upon  an 
“  affair,  whatever  happens  to  be  the  fuccefs  of  it,  we  have  no- 
“  thing  to  impute  to  ourfelves.  Precipitation,  befidcs  its  bc- 

ing  imprudent,  is  almoft  always  unfortunate,  and  attended 
C£  with  fatal  confequences.  Above  all,  do  not  fuffer  yourfelf, 
“  great  prince,  to  be  dazzled  with  the  vain  fplendor  of  ima- 
u  ginary  glory,  or  with  the  pompous  appearance  of  your 
“  troops.  The  higheft  and  moft  lofty  trees  have  tire  molt 
“  reafon  to  dread  the  thunder.  As  God  alone  is  truly  great, 
“  he  is  an  enemy  to  *  pride,  and  takes  pleafure  in  humbling 
“  every  thing  that  exalteth  itfelf:  and  very  often  the  moft  nu- 
“  merous  armies  fly  before  an  handful  of  men,  becaufe  he  in- 
*•  fpires  thefe  with  courage,  and  fcatters  terror  among  the 
11  others.” 

ArUba nes,  after  having  fpoken  thus  to  the  king,  turned 
f.imfelf  towards  Mardonius,  and  reproached  him  with  his  want 
of  finecrity  or  judgment,  in  giving  the  king  a  notion  of  the  Gre¬ 
cians  fo  diredlly  contrary  to  truth ;  and  fhowed  how  extremely 
he  was  to  blame  for  defiling  rqfhly  to  engage  the  nation  in  a, 
war,  which  nothing  but  bis  own  views  of  intereft  and  ambition 
could  tempt  him  to.advife.  “  If  a  war  be  refolved  upon,” 
added  he,  “  let  the  king,  vvhofe  life  is  dear  to  us  all,  remain 
“  in  Perfia:  and  do  you,  fince  you  fo  ardently  defire  it,  march 
“  at  the  head  of  the  moft  numerous  army  that  can  be  afiem- 
“  bled.  In  the  mean  time,  let  your  children  and  mine  be 
“  given  up  as  a  pledge,  to  anfwer  for  the  fuccefs  of  the  war. 
“  If  the  iifue  of  it  be  favourable,  I  confent  that  mine  be  put 
“  to  deathf :  but  if  it  proves  otherwife,  as  I  well  forefee  it  will, 
“  then  I  defire  that  your  children,  and  you  yourfelf,  on  your 
“  return,  may  be  treated  in  fuch  a  manner  as  you  deferve,  for 
“  the  rafh  counfel  you  have  given  your  mafter.” 


*  o  ra  zru.\rcc  xoXvu v.  &  yxg  \oi  Qoiv'uiv  kXXo'j 

c  3-iof,  %  luvrov. 

-j-  Why  fhould  the  children  be  punilhed  for  their  father’s  faults  ? 

Xerxes* 
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Xerxes,  who  was  not  accuftomed  to  have  his  fentiments  con¬ 
tradicted  in  this  manner,  fell  into  a  rage:  “  Thank  the  gods,” 
fays  he  to  Artabanes,  “  that  you  are  my  father’s  brother; 
“  were  it  not  for  that,  you  Ihould  this  moment  fufFer  the  juft 
“  reward  of  your  audacious  behaviour.  But  I  willpuniih  you 
“  for  it  in  another  manner,  by  leaving  you  here  among  the 
“  women,  whom  you  too  much  refemble  in  your  cowardice 
“  and  fear,  whilft  I  march  at  the  head  of -my  troops,  where 
“  my  duty  and  glory  call  me.” 

Artabanes  had  expreffed  his  fentiments  in  very  refpedful  and 
inoffenfive  terms:  Xerxes  neverthelefs  was  extremely  offended. 
It  is  the  *  misfortune  of  princes,  fpoiled  by  flattery,  to  look 
upon  every  thing.aS  dry  and  auftere,  that  it  is  fincere  and  inge¬ 
nuous;  and  to  regard  all  counfel,  delivered  with  a  generous, 
and  dilinterefled  freedom,  as  a  feditious  prefumption.  They 
do  not  confider,  that  even  a  good  man  never  dares  to  tell  them 
all  be  thinks,  of  difcover  the  whole  truth;  efpecially  in  tilings 
that  may  be  difagreeable  to  their  humour:  and  that  what  they 
ftand  moll  in  need  of,  is  a  fincere  and  faithful  friend,  that  will 
conceal  nothing  from  them.  A  prince  ought  to  think  himfelf 
very  happy,  if  in  his  whole  reign  he  finds  but  one  man  born 
with  that  degree  of  generofity,  who  certainly  ought  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  the  mod  valuable  treafure  of  the  ftate;  as  he  is  (if 
the  expreflion  may  be  admitted)  both  the  moft  neceffary;  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  the  moft  rare  inflrument  f  of  government. 

Xerxes  himfelf  acknowledged  this  upon  the  cccafidn  we  are 
fpeaking  of.  When  the  firft  emotions  of  his  anger  were  over, 
and  he  had  time  to  refled  on  his  pillow  upon  the  different 
counfels  that  were  given  him,  he  confeffed  he  had  been  to 
blame  to  g’ve  his  uncle  fuch  harfh  ■  language,  and  was  net 
afiiamed  to  confefs  bis  fault  the  next  day  in  open  council,  inge- 
nuoufly  owning,  that  the  heat  of  bis  youth,  and  bis  want  of 
experience,  bad  made  him  negligent  in  paying  the  regard  due 
to  a  prince  fo  worthy  of  rtfpedt  as  Artabanes,  both  for  his  age 
and  wifdora ;  and  declaring  at  the  fame  time,  that  he  was  come 
over  to  his  opinion,  notwithftanding  a  dream  he  had  had  in 
the  night,  wherein  a  vifion  had  appeared  to  him,  and  warmly 
exhorted  him  to  undertake  that  war.  All  the  lords  who  com- 
pofed  the  council,  were  raviflied  to  hear  the  king  fpeak  in  tin's 

*  Ita  formatis  principum  auribus,  aut  afpera  qu»  utilia,  nec  quicquani 
nlfi  jucundum  et  isetum  accipiant.  Tacit.  Plift.  ].  iii.  c:  c6. 

t  biulium  majus  bcr.i  imperii  inftiumentum  qaam  bonus  amicus.  'I  icit. 
Hill,  1.  iv.  c.  7. 
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manner;  and  to  teftify  their  joy,  they  fell  proftrate  before  him, 
driving  who  (hould  mod  extol  the  glory  of  fuch  a  proceeding. 
Nor  could  their  praifes  on  fuch  an  occafion  be  atall  fufpecled; 
*  for  it  is  no  hard  matter  to  difcern,  whether  the  praifes  given 
to  princes  proceed  from  the  heart,  and  are  founded  upon  truth, 
or  whether  they  drop  from  the  lips  only,  as  an  effect  of  mere 
flattery  and  deceit.  That  fincere  and  humble  declaration  of 
the  king’s,  far  from  appearing  as  a  weaknefs  in  him,  was  look¬ 
ed  upon  by  them  as  the  effort  of  a  great  foul,  which  rifes 
above  its  faults,  in  bravely  confefling  them,  by  way  of  repara¬ 
tion  and  atonement.  They  admired  the  noblenefs  of  this  pro¬ 
cedure  the  more,  as  they  knew  that  princes  educated,  like  Xer¬ 
xes,  in  a  vain  haughtinefs  and  falfe  glory,  are  never  difpofed 
to  own  themfelves  in  the  wrong,  and  generally  make  ufe  of 
their  authority  to  jullify,  with  pride  and  obilinacy,  whatever 
faults  they  have  committed  through  ignorance  or  imprudence. 
We  may  venture,  I  think,  to  fay,  that  it  is  more  glorious  to 
rife  in  this  manner,  than  it  w'ould  be  never  to  have  fallen. 
Certainly  there  is  nothing  greater,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  more 
rare  and  uncommon,  than  to  fee  a  mighty  and  powerful  prince, 
and  that  in  the  time  of  hisgreateff  profperity,  acknowledge  his 
faults,  when  he  happens  to  commit  any,  without  feeking  pre¬ 
texts  or  excufes  to  cover  them;  pay  homage  to  truth,  even 
when  it  is  againll  him,  and  condemns  him;  and  leave  other 
princes,  who  have  a  falfe  delicacy  concerning  their  grandeur, 
the  fhame  of  always  abounding  with  errors  and  defects,  and  of 
never  owning  that  they  have  any. 

The  night  following,  the  fame  phantom,  if  rve  may  believe 
Herodotus,  appeared  again  to  the  king,  and  repeated  the  fame 
felicitations  with  new  menaces  and  threatenmgs.  Xerxes  com¬ 
municated  what  paffed  to  his  uncle;  and,  in  order  to  find  out 
whether  this  vifion  was  divine  or  not,  entreated  him  earneftly 
to  put  on  the  royal  robes,  to  afeend  the  throne,  and  afterwards 
to  take  his  place  in  his  bed  for  the  night.  Artabanes  hereupon 
difeourfed  very  fenfibly  and  rationally  with  the  king  upon  the 
vanity  of  dream: :  and  then  coming  to  what  perfonally  re¬ 
garded  him:  f  “  I  look  upon  it,”  fays  he,  “  aim  oft  equally 


*  Nec  occultum  eft  quando  ex  veritate,  quando  adunrbrata  betitia  fadla 
imperatorum  celebrantur.  Tacit.  Annal.  1.  iv.  c.  31. 

|  This  thought  is  in  Hefiod,  Opera  et  dies,  v.  293.  Cic.  pro  Cluent. 
n.  84.  et  Tit.  Liv.  1.  xxii.  n.  19.  Sspe  ego  audivi,  milites,  cum  primum 
elfe  virum,  qui  ipfe  confulat  quid  in  rem  fit;  fecupdum  cum,  qui  bene 
monenti  obediat :  qui  nec  ipfe  confulsre,  nec  alteri  parere  feiat,  cijm  ex- 
tremi  ingenii  effe. 

“  commendable 
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“  commendable  to  think  well  one’s  felf,  or  to  hearken  with 
“  docility  to  the  good  counfels  of  others.  You  have  both 
“  thefe  qualities,  great  prince  ;  and  if  you  followed  the  natu- 
“  ral  bent  of  your  own  temper,  it  would  lead  you  entirely  to 
“  fentiments  of  wifdom  and  moderation.  You  never  take  any 
“  violent  meafures  or  refolutions,  but  when  the  arts  of  evil 
“  counfellors  draw  you  into  them,  or  the  poifon  of  flattery 
“  mifleads  you  ;  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  ocean,  which  of 
“  itfelfiscalm  and  ferene,  and  never  difturbed  but  by  the  ex- 
“  traneous  impulfe  of  other  bodies.  What  afflifted  me  in  the 
“  anfwer  you  made  me  the  other  day,  when  I  delivered  my 
“  fentiments  freely  in  council,  was  not  the  perfonal  affront  to 
“  me,  but  the  injury  you  did  yourfelr,  by  making  fo  wrong  a 
“  choice  between  the  different  counfels  that  were  offered  ;  re- 
“  jefting  that  which  led  you  to  fentiments  of  moderation  and 
“  equity  ;  and  embracing  the  other,  which,  on  the  contrary, 
“  tended  only  to  nourifh  pride,  and  toenflame  ambition.” 

Artabanes,  through  complaifance,  paffed  the  night  in  the 
king’s  bed,  and  had  tire  fame  vifion  which  Xerxes  had  before  ; 
that  is,  in  his  fleep  he  faw  a  man,  who  made  him  fevere  re¬ 
proaches,  and  threatened  him  with  the  greatefl  misfortunes, 
if  he  continued  to  oppofe  the  king’s  intentions.  This  fo  much 
affefted  him,  that  he  came  over  to  the  king’s  flrft  opinion,  be¬ 
lieving  that  there  was  fomething  divine  in  thefe  repeated  vi- 
flons  ;  and  the  war  againfl  the  Grecians  was  refolved  upon. 
Thefe  circumflances  I  relate,  as  I  find  them  in  Herodotus. 

Xerxes,  in  the  fequel,  did  but  ill  fupport  this  character- of 
moderation.  We  fhall  find,  that  he  had  but  very  fhort  inter¬ 
vals  of  wifdom  and  reafon,  which  (hone  out  only  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  and  then  gave  way  to  the  moil  culpable  and  extravagant 
exceffes.  We  may  judge,  however,  even  from  thence,  that  he 
had  very  good  natural  parts  and  inclinations.  But  the  moft 
excellent  qualities  are  foon  fpoiled  and  corrupted  by  the  poifon 
of  flattery,  and  the  poffeffion  of  ablolute  and  unlimited  power  : 
*  Vi  dominatioms  convulfus. 

It  is  a  fine  fentiment  in  a  mini  tier  of  flate,  to  be  lefs  affedted 
with  an  affront  to  himfelf,  than  with  the  wro..g  done  his  mailer 
by  giving  him  evil  and  pernicious  counfel. 

Mardonius’s  counfel  was  pernicious  ;  becaufe,  as  Artabanes 
obferves,  it  tended  only  to  nourifh  and  increafe  that  fpirit  of 
haughtinefs  and  violence  in  the  prince,  which  was  but  too  pre- 

*  Tacit. 
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valentin  him  already,  Sfy*  ai&rfis  s  and  *in  that  it  difpofed  and 
accuitomed  his  mind  Hill  to  carry  his  views  and  defires  beyond 
his  prefent  fortune,  ftill  to  be  aiming  at  fomething  farther, 
and  to  fet  no' bounds  to  his  ambition.  -[This  is  the  predomi¬ 
nant  pafiion  of  thofe  men  whom  we  ufually  call  Conquerors  ; 
and  whom,  according  to  the  language  of  the  holy  fcripture, 
we  might  call,  with  greater  propriety,  robbers  of  nations.” 
If  you  confider  and  examine  the  whole  fucctffion  of  Perfian 
kings,  favs  Seneca,  will  you  find  any  one  of  them  that  ever 
Hopped  his  career  of  his  own  accord  ?  that  w!as  ever  fatisfied 
with  his  paH  conqueHs  ;  or  that  was  not  forming  fome  new 
project  or  enterprife,  when  death  furprifed  him  ?  Nor  ought 
we  to  be  afionifiiedat  fuel)  a  difpofitioii,  adds  the  fame  author  : 
for  ambition  is  a  gulf  and  a  bottorolefs  abyfs,  wherein  every 
thing  is  loll  that  is  thrown  in,  and  where,  though  you  were 
to  heap  province  upon  province,  and  kingdom  upon  kingdom, 
you  w  ould  never  be  able  to  fill  up  the  mighty  void. 


SECTION  II. 

XERXES  BEGINS  HIS  MARCH,  AND  PASSES  FROM  ASIA' 
INTO  EUROPE,  BY  CROSSING  THE  STRAITS  OF  THE 
HELLESPONT  UPON  A  BRIDGE  OF  BOATS. 

The  war  being  refolved  upon$,  Xerxes,  that  he  might  omit 
nothing  which  might  contribute  to  the  fuccefs  of  his  under¬ 
taking,  entered  into  a  confederacy  with  the  Carthaginians,  who 
were  at  that  time  the  mofi  potent  people  of  the  weft,  and  made 
an  agreement  with  them,  that  whilfi  the  Perfian  forces  fiiouid 
attack  Greece,  the  Carthaginians  fiiouid  fall  upon  the  Grecian 
colonies  that  were  fettled  in  Sicily  and  Italy,  in  order  to  hin¬ 
der  them  from  coming  to  the  aid  of  the  other  Grecians.  The 
Carthaginians  made  Amilcar  their  general,  who  did  not  con¬ 
tent  himfelf  with  raifing  as  many  troops  as  he  could  in  Africa, 


'Cls  y-arSoi  dsj  rhv  ttVXq'i  <ri  I!^i<r8~ca  aic-t 


gsovro$. 

f  Kec  hoc  Alexandri  tanturn  vitium  fuit,  quern  per  Liberi  Herculifque 
vcAgia  feiix  temcricas  egit ;  led  omnium,  quos  fortuna  irritavit  implctldo. 
Totum  regr.'  Perfici  ftemma  percenfe  :  queminvenies,  cui  modum  imperii 
fatietas  fecerit  ?  qui  non  vUum  in  abqua  ulterius  procedendi  ccgitatione 
fini-mif  ?  Nec  id  rniruir.  Omcquid  cupiditati  ccntigit,  penitus  hauri- 
tur  et  eondicur :  im-eo,  quod  inexpleliile  eft,  congeras. 

Senec. !.  vii.  de  o  .  -.f.  ..  p 


but, 
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but,  with  the  money  that  Xerxes  had  fent  him,  engaged  a  great 
number  of  ioldiers  out  of  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Italy,  in  his  fer- 
vice  ;  fo  that  he  colledled  an  army  of  300,000  men,  and  a  pro¬ 
portionate  number  of  (hips,  in  order  to  execute  the  projedts 
and  ftipulations  of  the  league. 

Thus  Xerxes,  agreeably  to  the  prophet  *  Daniel’s  prediction, 
“  having,  through  his  great  power  and  his  great  riches,  ftirred 
“  up  all  the  nations  of  the  then  known  world  againft  the  realm 
“  cf  Greece  that  is  to  fay,  of  all  the  weft,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Amilcar,  and  of  all  the  eaft,  that  was  under  his  own 
banner,  f  fet  out  from  Sufa,  in  order  to  enter  upon  this  war, 
in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  which  was  the  tenth  after  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  and  marched  towards  Sardis,  the  place  of 
rendezvous  for  the  whole  land-army,  whilft  the  fleet  advanced 
along  the  coafts  of  Afia  Minor  towards  the  Hellefpont. 

+  Xerxes  had  given  orders  to  have  a  pafl'age  cut  through 
mount  Athos.  This  is  a  mountain  in  Macedonia,  now  a  pro¬ 
vince  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  which  extends  a  great  way  into 
the  Archipelago,  in  the  form  of  a  p'eninfula.  It  is  joined  to 
f  the  land  only  by  an  iftlmms  of  about  half  a  league  over.  We 
have  already  taken  notice,  that  the  fea  in  this  place  was  very 
tempeftuous,  and  occafioned  frequent  (hipwrecks.  Xerxes  made 
this  his  pretext  for  the  orders  he  gave  for  cutting  through  the 
mountain:  but  the  true  reafon  was  the  vanity  of  fignalizing 
himfelf  by  an  extraordinary  enterprife,  and  by  doing  a  thing 
that  was  extremely  difficult ;  as  Tacitus  fays  of  Nero  :  Jurat 
incredibilium  cupitor.  Accordingly  Herodotus  obferves,  that 
this  undertaking  was  more  vain-glorious  than  ufeful,  fince  he 
might,  with  lefs  trouble  and  expence,  have  had  his  vefiels 
carried  over  the  iftiunus,  as  was  the  practice  in  thofe  days. 
The  pafl’age  he  caufed  to  be  cut  through  the  mountain  was 
broad  enough  to  let  two  gallies  with  three  banks  of  oars  each 
pafs  through  it  a-breaft.  §  This  prince*  who  was  extravagant 
enough  to  believe,  that  all  nature  and  the  very  elements  were 
under  his  command,  in  confequence  of  that  opinion,  writ  a 
letter  to  mount  Aj.hos  in  the  following  terms  :  “  Athos,  thou 
“  proud  and  afpiring  mountain,  that  lifted:  up  thy  head  unto 
“  the  heavens,  I  advife  thee  not  to  be  fo  audacious,  as  to  put 
“  rocks  and  ftones,  which  cannot  be  cut,  in  the  way  of  my 
“  workmen.  If  thou  giveft  them  that  oppofition,  I  (hall  cut 

*  Dan.  xi.  2.  f  Herod.  1.  vii.  c.  26.  A.  M.  .3534.  Ant.  J.  C.  4S0. 

1  Herod.  1.  vii.  c.  21,  24. 

§  Plat  de  ira  cohib-  p.  435. 
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“  thee  entirely  down,  and  throw  thee  headlong  into  the  fea.’1’ 

At  the  fame  time  he  ordered  his  labourers  to  be  whipt,  in 
order  to  make  them  carry  on  the  work  the  fader. 

T  A  traveller,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Francis  the  Firft, 
and  who  wrote  a  book  in  Latin  concerning  the  Angular  and 
remarkable  things  he  had  fecn  in  his  travels,  doubts  the  truth 
of  this  fact  ;  and  takes  notice,  that  as  he  paffed  near  mount 
Athos,  he  could  perceive  no  traces  or  footffeps  of  the  work 
we  have  been  fpeaking  of. 

if  Xerxes,  as  we  have  already  related,  advanced  towards  Sar¬ 
dis.  Having  left  Cappadocia,  and  paffed  the  river  Halys,  he 
came  to  Cylene,  a  city  of  Phrygia,  near  which  is  the  fource  cf 
the  Masander.  Pythius,  a  Lydian,  had  his  refidence  in  this 
city,  and,  next  to  Xerxes,  was  the  mod  opulent  prince  cf  thofe 
times.  He  entertained  Xerxes  and  his  whole  army'  with  an 
incredible  magnificence,  and  made  him  an  offer  of  all  his  wealth 
towards  defraying  the  expences  of  his  expedition.  Xerxes, 
furpnfed  and  charmed  at  fo  generous  an  offer,  had  the  curio- 
fity  to  inquire  to  what  fum  his  riches  amounted.  Pythius 
made  anfwer,  that  having  the  defign  of  offering  them  to  his 
fervxce,  he  had  taken  an  exadb  account  of  them,  and  that  the 
filver  he  had  by  him  amounted  to  2000  §  talents,  which  make 
6,000,000  French  money  ;  and  the  gold  to  4,000,000  of  da- 
ricsj| ,  wanting  7000,  (that  is  to  fay,  to  40,000,000  of  livres, 
wanting  70,000,  reckoning  ten  livres  French  money  to  the 
caric).  All  this  money  he  offered  him,  telling  him,  that  his  re¬ 
venues  were  fufficient  for  the  fupport  of  his  noufehold.  Xer¬ 
xes  made  him  very  hearty  acknowledgments,  entered  into  a 
particular  friend  fiiip  with  him  ;  and,  that  he  might  not  be  un¬ 
done  in  generality,  inPtead  of  accepting  his  offers,  obliged 
him  to  accept  of  a  prefent  of  the  7000  darics,  which  were 
wanting  to  make  up  his  gold  to  a  round  fum  of  4,000,000. 

After  fuch  a  conduct  as  this,  who  would  not  think  that 
Pythias’s* *  peculiar  character  and  particular  virtue  had  been 
generofity,  and  a  noble  contempt  of  riches  ?  And  yet  he  was 
one  cf  the  mold  penurious  princes  in  the  world  ;  and  who,  be- 
fideshis  fordid  avarice  with  regard  to  himfelf,  was  extremely 
cruel  and  inhuman  to  his  fubjefts,  whom  he  kept  continually 
employed  in  hard  and  fruitlefs  labour,  always  digging  in  the 


*  Plut.  de  anim.  tranq.  p.  470.  f  Bellon.  fmgul.  rer.  obferv.  p.  “3. 
+  Heiod.  1.  vii.  c.  26 — 29.  §  About-L.  255,000  Sterling. 

||  About  L.  1,700,000  Sterling. 

'  * '  Plutarch  calls  him  Pythis.  Plut.  de  virt.  mulier.  p.  262. 
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gold  and  filver  mines  which  he  had  in  his  territories.  When 
he  was  abfent  from  home,  all  his  fubjefts  went  with  tears  in 
their  eyes  to  the  princefs  his  wife,  laid  their  complaints  before 
her,  and  implored  her  affiftance.  Commiferating  their  con¬ 
dition,  (he  made  ufe  of  a  very  extraordinary  method  to  work 
upon  herhufoand,  and  to  give  him  a  clear  fenfe  and  a  kind  of 
palpable  demondration  of  the  folly  and  injudice  of  hij  conduct. 
On  his  return  home,  (he  ordered  an  entertainment  to  be  prepar¬ 
ed  for  him,  very  magnificent  in  appearance,  but  which  in  rea¬ 
lity  was  no  entertainment.  All  the  courfes  and  fevvices  were 
of  gold  and  filver  ;  and  the  prince,  in  the  midft  of  all  thefe  rich 
diihes  and  fplendid  rarities,  could  not  fatisfy  his  hunger.  He 
eafily  divined  the  meaning  of  this  enigma,  and  began  to  con- 
fider,  that  the  end  of  gold  and  filver  was  not  merely  to  be 
looked  upon,  but  to  be  employed  and  made  ufe  of ;  and  that 
to  negleft,  as  he  had  done,  the  bufinefs  of  hufbandry  and  the 
tilling  of  lands,  by  employing  all  his  people  in  digging  and 
working  of  mines,  was  the  direct  way  to  bring  a  famine  both 
■upon  himfelf  and  his  country.  For  the  future  therefore  he  only 
referved  a  fifth  part  of  his  people  for  the  bufinefs  of  mining. 
Plutarch  has  preferred  this  faft  in  a  treatife,  wherein  he  has 
collected  a  great  many  others  to  prove  the  ability  and  indudry 
of  ladies.  We  have  the  fame  difpofition  of  mind  defigned  in 
fabulous  (lory,  in  the  example  of  a  *  prince,  who  reigned 
in  this  very  country,  for  whom  every  thing  that  he  touched 
was  immediately  turned  into  gold,  according  to  the  requeft 
which  he  himfelf  had  made  to  the  gods,  and  who  by  that 
means  was  in  danger  of  perifhing  with  hunger. 

i*  The  fame  prince,  who  had  made  fuch  obliging  offers  to 
Xerxes,  having  defired  as  a  favour  of  him  fome  time  after¬ 
wards,  that  out  of  his  five  fons  who  ferved  in  his  army,  he 
would  be  pleafed  to  leave  him  the  elded,  in  order  to  be  a  fup- 
port  and  comfort  to  him  in  his  old  age  ;  the  king  was  fo  en¬ 
raged  at  the  propofal,  though  fo  rcafonable  in  itfelf,  that  he 
caufed  the  elded  fon  to  be  killed  before  the  eyes  of  his  father  ; 
giving  the  latter  to  underdand,  that  it  was  a  favour  he  fpared 
him  and  the  red  of  his  children  :  and  then  caufing  the  dead 
body  to  be  cut  in  two,  and  one  part  to  be  placed  on  the  right, 
and  the  other  on  the  left,  he  made  the  whole  army  pafs  be¬ 
tween  them,  as  if  he  meant  to  purge  and  purify  it  by  fuch  a 
iacnfice.  What  a  monder  in  nature  is  a  prince  of  this  kind  ! 

*  Midas,  king  of  Phrygia. 

-  Herod.  1.  viii.  c.  38,  39.  Sen.  &e  irn.  I.  iii.  c,  17. 
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How  is  it  poffible  to  have  any  dependence  upon  the  friendfliip 
of  the  great,  or  to  rely  upon  their  warmed:  profeffions  and 
proteftations  of  gratitude  and  fervice  ? 

*  From  Phrygia  Xerxes  marched,  and  arrived  at  Sardis, 
where  he  fpent  the  winter.  From  hence  he  fent  heralds  to  all 
the  cities  of  Greece,  except  Athens  and  Lacedaemon,  to  require 
them  to  give  him  earth  and  winter,  which,  as  we  have  taken 
notice  before,  was  the  way  of  exa&ing  and  acknowledging  fub- 
rniffion. 

As  foon  as  the  fpring  of  the  year  came  on,  he  left  Sardis, 
and  directed  his  march  towards  the  Hellefpont.  -j-  Being  ar¬ 
rived  there,  he  was  defirous  to  fee  a  naval  engagement  for  his 
curiofity  and  diverfion.  To  this  end,  a  throne  was  ereCted  for 
him  upon  an  eminence ;  and,  in  that  fituation,  feeing  all  the 
fea  crowded  with  his  vefiels,  and  the  land  covered  with  his 
troops,  he  at  firft  felt  a  fecret  joy  diffufe  itfelf  through  his  foul, 
in  furveying  with  his  own  eyes  the  vaft  extent  of  hisjrower, 
and  confidering  lrimfelf  as  the  moft  happy  of  mortals  :  but 
refle<9ting  foon  afterwards,  that  of  fo  many  thoufands,  in  an 
hundred  years  time  there  would  not  be  one  living  foul  re¬ 
maining,  his  joy  was  turned  into  grief,  and  he  could  not  for¬ 
bear  wreeping  at  the  uncertainty  and  inftability  of  human  things. 
He  might  have  found  another  fubjedl  of  reflection,  which 
would  have  more  juftly  merited  his  tears  and  affliction,  had 
he  turned  his  thoughts  upon  himfelf,  and  confidered  the  re¬ 
proaches  he  deferred  for  being  the  inftrument  of  fhortening  that 
fatal  term  to  millions  of  people,  whom  his  cruel  ambition  was 
going  to  facrifice  in  an  unjuft  and  unnecefiary  war. 

Artabanes,  who  neglected  no  opportunity  of  making  him¬ 
felf  ufeful  to  the  young  prince,  and  of  inftilling  into  him  fen- 
timents  of  goodnefs  for  his  people,  laid  hold  of  this  moment, 
in  which  he  found  him  touched  with  a  fenfe  of  tendernefs  and 
humanity,  and  led  him  into  further  reflections  upon  the  mi- 
feries  with  which  the  lives  of  moft  men  are  attended,  and 
which  render  them  fo  painful  and  unhappy  ;  endeavouring  at 
the  fame  time  to  make  him  fenflble  of  the  duty  and  obligation 
of  princes,  who,  not  being  able  to  prolong  the  natural  life  of 
their  fubjeCts,  ought  at  leaft  to  do  all  that  lies  in  their  power, 
to  alleviate  the  pains,  and  allay  the  bitternefs  of  it. 

In  the  fame  converfation  Xerxes  afked  his  uncle,  if  he  ftill 
perfifted  in  his  firft  opinion,  and  if  he  would  ftill  advife  him 
not  to  make  war  againft  Greece,  fuppofing  he  had  not  feen 


*  Herod.  1.  vii.  c. 
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the  vifion,  which  occalloned  him  to  change  his  fentiments, 
Artabanes  owned,  he  Hill  had  his  fears  ;  and  that  he  was  very 
uneafy  concerning  two  things.  What  are  thofe  two  things  ? 
replied  Xerxes.  The  land  and  the  fea,  fays  Artabanes  :  the 
land,  becaufe  there  is  no  country  that  can  feed  and  maintain  fo 
numerous  an  army  ;  the  fea,  becaufe  there  are  no  ports  capable 
of  receiving  fuch  a  multitude  of  veffels.  The  king  was  very 
fenfible  of  the  flrength  of  this  reafoning  ;  but,  as  it  was  now 
too  late  to  go  back,  he  made  anfwer,  that  in  great  undertak¬ 
ings  men  ought  not  fo  narrowly  to  examine  all  the  inconve¬ 
niences  that  may  attend  them  ;  that  if  they  did,  no  fignal  en- 
terprifes  would  ever  be  attempted;  and  that  if  his  predeceffors 
had  obferved  fo  ferupuious  and  timorous  a  rule  of  policy,  the 
Perfian  empire  would  never  have  attained  its  prefent  height  of 
greatnefs  and  glory. 

Artabanes  gave  the  king  another  piece  of  very  prudent  ad¬ 
vice,  which  he  thought  fit'to  follow  no  more  than  lie  had  done 
the  former.  This  advice  was,  not  to  employ  the  lonians 
in  his  fervice  againfc  the  Grecians,  from  whom  they  were  ori¬ 
ginally  defeended,  and  on  which  account  lie  ought  to  fufpeft 
their  fidelity.  Xerxes,  however,  after  thefe  converfations  with 
his  uncle,  treated  him  with  great  friendfhip,  paid  him  the  high- 
eft  marks  of  honour -and  refpecl,  fent  him  back  to  Sufa  to  take 
the  care  and  adminiftration  of  the  empire  upon  him  during 
his  own  abfence,  and  to  that  end  veiled  him  with  his  whole 
authority. 

*  Xerxes,  at  a  vail  expence,  had  caufed  a  bridge  of  boats  to 
be  built  upon  the  fea,  for  the  paifage  of  his  forces  from  Afic. 

•  nto  Europe.  The  fpace  that  feparates  the  two  continents, 
formerly  called  the  Hellefpont,  and  now  called  the  Strait  of 
the  Dardanelles,  or  of  Gallipoli,  is  feven  iladias  in  breadth, 
which  is  near  an  Engliih  mile.  A  violent  ilorm  riling  on  a 
bidden,  foon  after  broke  down  the  bridge.  Xerxes  hearing 
this  news  on  his  arrival,  fell  into  a  tranfport  of  pa  if:  on  ;  and, 
in  order  to  avenge  himfelf  of  fo  cruel  an  affront,  commanded 
two  pair  of  chains  to  be  thrown  into  the  fea,  as  if  he  meant  to 
(hackle  and  confine  it,  and  that  his  men  fhould  give  it  three 
hundred  ftrokes  of  a  whip,  and  fpeak  to  it  in  this  manners 
“  Thou  troublefome  and  unhappy  element,  thus  does  thy 
“  mailer  cliaftife  thee  for  having  affronted  him  without  reafon. 
;i  Know,  that  Xerxes  will  eafily  find  means  to  pad's  over  thy 

*  Herod.  1.  vii.  c.  33 — 36. 
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**  waters  in  fpite  of  all  thy  billows  and  refinance.”  The  ex¬ 
travagance  of  this  prince  did  not  flop  here  :  but  making  the 
undertakers  of  the  work  anfwCrable  forevents,  which  do  not 
in  the  leaft  depend  upon  the  power  of  man,  he  ordered  all  the 
perfons  to  have  their  heads  {truck  off,  that  had  been  charged 
with  the  dire  Sion  and  management  of  that  undertaking. 

*  Xerxes  commanded  two  other  bridges  to  be  built,  one  for 
the  army  to  pafs  over,  and  the  other  for  the  baggage  and  beafts 
of  burden.  He  appointed  workmen  more  able  and  expert  than 
the  former,  who  went  about  it  in  this  manner.  They  placed 
360  velfels  acrofs,  fome  of  them  having  three  banks  of  oars, 
and  others  50  oars  a-piece,  with  their  fldes  turned  towards 
the  Euxine  fea  ;  and  on  the  fide  that  faced  the  flEgean  fea, 
they  put  3 14.  They  then  cad  large  anchors  into  the  water 
on  both  fides,  in  order  to  fix  and  fecure  all  thefe  velfels  again# 
the  violence  of  the  winds,  and  againd  the  current  f  of  the 
water.  On  the  ead  fide  they  left  three  paflages  or  vacant 
fpaces  between  the  velfels,  that  there  might  be  room  for  fmali 
boats  to  go  and  come  eafily,  as  there  was  occafion,  to  and 
from  the  Euxine  fea.  After  this,  upon  the  land  on  both  fides, 
they  drove  large  piles  into  the  earth,  with  huge  rings  fadened 
to  them,  to  which  .were  tied  fix  vad  cables,  .which  went 
over  each  of  the  two  bridges  ;  two  of  which  cables  were  made 
of  hemp,  and  four  of  a  fort  of  reeds  called  p which  were 
made  ufe  of  in  thofe  times  for  the  making  of  cordage.  Thofe 
that  were  made  of  hemp  mud  have  been  of  an  extraordinary 
ilrength  and  thicknefs,  fince  every  cubit  of  thofe  cables  weigh¬ 
ed  a  talent  J.  The  cables,  laid  over  the  whole  extent  of  the 
velfels  lengthways,  reached  from  one  fide  to  the  other  of  the 
fea.  When  this  part  of  the  work  was  finilhed,  quite  over  the 
velfels  lengthways,  and  over  the  cables  we  have  been  fpeaking 
of,  they  laid  the  trunks  of  trees,  .cut  purpofely  for  that  ufe,  and 
.flat  boats  again  over  them,  fadened  and  joined  together,  to 
ferve  as  a  kind  of  floor  or  folid  bottom  :  all  which  they  cover¬ 
ed  over  with  earth,  and  added  rails  or  battlements  on  eac'h 
fide,  that  the  horfes  and  cattle  might  not  be  frightened  with 
.feeing  the  fea  in  their  pafiage.  This  was  the  form  of  thofe 
famous  bridges  built  by  Xerxes. 


*  Herod.  1.  vii.  c.  33 — 36. 

+  Polybius  remarks,  that  there  is  a  current  of  water  from  the  lake  M.t- 
©tia  and  the  Euxine  lea  into  the  JEgean  fea,  occafioned  by  the  rivers 
which  empty  thcmfelvcs  into  thofe  two  feas.  Pol.  1.  iv.  r.  307,  308. 

|  A  talent  in  weight  confined  of  80  mince,  that  is  to  fay,  of  42  pounds  , 
of  our  weight ;  and  the  mina  confided  of  roo  drachms. 
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.When  i.he  whola  weyk  was  completed,  a  day  was  appoint¬ 
ed  for  their  pairin  g  aver  ■:  and  as.feon  as  the  fir  ft.  rays  of  the 
fun  began  to  appear,  fweet  odours  of  all  &hjds  were  abundant¬ 
ly  fpread  over  both  the  bridges,  and  the  way  was  ftrewed  with 
myrtle.  At  .the  faijie,  time  Xerx.es  poured  out  libations  into 
the  fea,  and  turning  bis  f^ee  ta\yurds  .tke  frln  ■  (the  principal 
objeft  of  the  Perfian  worlhip),  he  implored  the  afiiilance  of 
that  god  in  the  enterprife  he  had  undertaken,,  and  defired  the 
continuance  of  his  protettion  till  he  had  made  the  entire  con. 
quell  of  Europe,  and  had  brought  it  into  fiibjeclion  to  h'.s- 
power.  This  done,  he  threw  the  velfel  which  he  ufed  in  mak- 
iug-  his  libations,  together  with  a  golden  cup,  and  a  Perfian 
feymitar,  into  the  fea.  The  army  was  feven  days  and  feven 
nights  in  palling  over  thefe  llraits  ;  thofe  who  were  appoint, 
ed  to  conduct  the  march,  lafhing  the  poor  fold iers  all  the  while 
with  whips,  in  order  to  quicken  their  fpeed,  according  to  the 
cuitom  of  that  nation  ;  which,  properly  fpeaking,  was  only. an- 
huge  alfemblage  of  Haves, 


SECTION  III. 

THE  NUMBER.  OF  XERXES*  FORCES,  Cfc.  CjC. 

Xerxes*,  directing  his  march  acrofs  the  Thracian  Cherfone- 
fus,  arrived  at  Dor,  a  city-  Handing  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hebrus 
in  Thrace ;  where,  having  encamped  Iris  army,  and  given  orders 
for  his  fleet  to  follow  him  along  the  lhore,  he  reviewed  them 
both. 

He  found  the  land-army,  which  he  had  brought  out  of  Alia, - 
conflited  of  1,700,000  foot,  and  of  80,000  horie,  which,  with 
20,000  men  that  were  abfolutely  neceffary  at  lead  for  conduct  ¬ 
ing  and  taking  care  of  the  carriages  and  camels,  made  in  all 
1,800,000  men.  When  he  had  palled  the  Hellefpont,  the 
other  nations  that  fubmitted  to  him,  made  an  addition  to  his 
army  of  300,000  men  ;  which  made  all  his  land-forces  toge¬ 
ther  amount  to  2,100,000  men.- 

His  fleet,  as  it  was  when  it  fet  out  from  Alia,  confilled  of 
1207  vefiels,  or  galleys,  all  of  three  banks  of  oars,  and  intend¬ 
ed  for  fighting.  Each  velfel  carried  200  men,  natives  of  the 
country  that  fitted  them  out,  befides  30  more,  that  were  either 
Perfians  or  Medes,  or  of  the  Sacse :  which  made  in  all 
277,61.0  men.  The  European  nations  augmented  his  fleet 
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with  T30  veflcls,  each  of  which  carried- 3 ©crraes/ih  ail  24,000-: 
thefe  added  tft  th'e.y-ofcb.ei:,  -  amount' 'tiqjethcr  to  ‘301,610 
men.  *.V.  ■  .  ‘  •  ' 

Befides-this  fleet,  which  conflfled  all  of,  largo  -ysflels,  the 
fmall  gallics  of  35 \oars;.  the't.rahf-poi^-fli'jj*, ithe  veflek'that  car¬ 
ried  the  provUsoi'isj-  and  -that :  frere  employ'd  *in  other  ufes, 
amounted  to  3006. '  If  we  reckon  but  do  men  in  each  of  thefe 
veflcls,  one  with  another,  that  made  in  the  whole  240,000  - 
men. 

1  hus,  when  Xerxes  arrived  at  Thermopylae,  his  land' and 
ft  a- forces  together  made  up  the  number  of  2,641,610  men, 
without  including  fervants,  eunuchs,  women,  hitlers,  and  other 
people  of  that  iort,  who  ufually  follow  an  army,  and  of  which 
the  number  at,  this  time  was  equal  to  that  of  the  forces  :  fo 
that  the  whole?  number  of  fouls  that  followed  Xerxes  in  this 
expedition,  amounted  to  5,283,220.  This  is  the  computation 
which  Herodotus  makes  of  them,  and  in  wh’ch  Plutarch  and 
liberates  agree  with  him.  *  Diodorus  Siculus,  Pliny,  ./Elian, 
and  others,  fall  very  fliort  of  this  number  in  tlieir  calculation: 
but  their  accounts  of  the  matter  appear  to  be  lefs  authentic 
than  that  oi  Herodotus,  who  lived  in  the  fame  age  this  expe¬ 
ct  tion  was  made,  and  who  repeats  the  infeription  engraved,  by 
the  order  of  the  Amplvidtyons,  upon  the  monument  of  thofe 
Grecians  who-  were  killed  at  Thermopylae,  which  expreffed 
that  they  fought  again  ft  3,000,000  of  men. 

-j-  For  the  fuftenance  of  all  thefe  perfons,  there  mufl.be  every 
day  coniurned,  according  to  Herodotus’s  computation,  above 
110,340  medimni’s  of  flour,  (the  medimr.us  was  a  meafure, 
•which,  according  to  Budaeus,.  was  equivalent  to  fix  of  cur 
bufhels,)  allowing  for  every  head  the  quantity  of  a  chcenix, 
which  was  the  daily  portion  or  allowance  that  mailers  gave 
their  Haves  among  the  Grecians.  Wc  have  no  account  in  hif- 
tory  of  any  other  army  fo  numerous  as  this  ;  and  amongll 
all  thefe  millions  of  men,  there  was  not  one  that  could  vie  with 
Xerxes  in  point  of  beauty,  either  for  the  comelinefs  of  his  face, 
or  the  tallnefs  of  his  perfon.  But  this  is  a  poor  merit  or  pre¬ 
eminence  for  a  prince,  when  attended  with  no  other.  Accor- 
dingly  Jullin,  after  he  has  mentioned  the  number  of  thefe 
troops,  adds,  that  this  vail  body  of  forces  wanted  a  chief : 
Hide  tanto  agmini  dux  defuit. 

We  fliould  hardly  be  able  to  conceive  how  it  was  poffible  to 

*  Diod.  1.  xi.  p.  3.  Pl:n.  1.  xxxiii.  c.  10.  Lilian.  1.  xiii.  c.  3. 

|  Herod.  1.  vii,  c.  187. 
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find  a  fufficient  quantity  of  provifions  for  fitch  an  immenfe 
number  of  perfons,  if  the  *  hiftorian  had  not  informed  us,  that 
Xerxes  had  employed  four  whole  years  in  making  preparations 
for  this  expedition.  We  have  feen  already  how  many  veffcls 
of  burden  there  were,  that  coafted  along  continually  to  attend 
upon  and  fupply  the  land-army;  and  doubtlefs  there  were  frefiv- 
ones  arriving  every  day,  that  furnifhed  the  camp  with  a  fuffici- 
ent  plenty  of  all  things  neceffary.  - 

-j-  Herodotus  acquaints  us  with  the  method  they  made  ufe 
of  to  calculate  their  forces,  which  were  almoft  innumerable. 
They  afiembled  10,000  men  in  a  particular  place,  and  ranked 
them  as  dole  together  as  was  poffible  ;  after  which  they  de- 
l'cribed  a  circle  quite  round  them,  and  ere&ed  a  little  wall  upon 
that  circle  about  Half  the  height  of  a  man’s  body;  when  this 
was  done,  they  made  the  whole  army  fucceffively  pafs  through 
this  fpace,  and  thereby  knew  to  what  number  it  amounted. 

Herodotus  gives  us  alfo  a  particular  account  of  the  different 
armour  of  all  the  nations  this  army  confifted  of.  Befides  the 
generals  of  every  nation,  who  each  of  them  commanded  the 
troops  of  their  refpedive  country,  the  land-army  was  under 
the  command  of  fix  Perfian  generals  ;  viz.  Mardonius,  the  foil 
of  Gobryas  ;  Tirintatechimus,  the  fon  of  Artabanes,  and  Smer- 
donus,  fon  to  Otanes,  both  near  relations  to  the  king  ;  Ma- 
fiftus,  fon  of  Darius  and  Atoffa;  Gergis,  fon  of  Ariazes;  and 
Megabyfus,  fon  of  Zopyrus.  The  10,000  Perfians,  who 
were  called  the  Immortal  Band,  were  commanded  by  Hydarnes, 
The  cavalry  had  its  particular  commanders.- 

There  were  likewife  four  Perfian  generals  who  commanded 
the  fleet.  In  ^  Herodotus  we  have  a  particular  account  of  all 
the  nations  by  which  it  was  fitted  out.  Artemifa,  queen  of 
Halicarnaffus,  who,  from  the  death  of  her  hufband,  governed 
the  kingdom  for  her  fon,  who  was  ftill  a  minor,'  brought  but 
five  veffels  along  with  her  ;  but  they  were  the  belt  equipped, 
and  the  lighted  (hips  in  the  whole  fleet,  -next  to  thofe  of  the 
Sidonians.  This  princefs  diftiiiguifhed  herfelf  in  this  war,  by 
her  Angular  courage,  and  Hill  more  by  her  prudence  and  cou- 
du6I.  Herodotus  obferves,  that  among  all  the  commanders  in 
the  army,  ther  e  was  not  one  who  gave  Xerxes  fo  good  advice 
and  fuch  wife  counfel  as  this  queen  :  but  he  was  not  prudent 
enough  to  apply  it  to  his  advantage. 

When  Xerxes  had  numbered  his  whole  forces  by  land  and 

'*  Herod.  1.  vii.  c.  20.  •}  Ibid,  c,  60. 

1  Ibid,  1.  vii.  ?i).  90  ■ 
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fea,  he  aflccd  Denwatus,  if  he  thought  the  Grecians  would 
dare  to  expett  him.  I  have  already  taken  notice,  that  this 
Demaratus  was  one  of  the  two  kings  of  Sparta,  who,  being  ex¬ 
iled  by  the  fa&ion  of  his  enemies,  had  taken  refuge  at  the  Per- 
iian  court,  where  he  was  entertained  with  the  great  eft  marks 
of  honour  and  beneficence.  *  As  the  courtiers  were  one  day 
exprefiing  their  furprife  that  a  king  fliould  fuffer  himfelf  to 
be  banifhed,  and  defired  him  to  acquaint  them  with  the  rea- 
fon  of  it :  “  It  is,”  fays  he,  “  becaufe  the  law  is  more  power- 
“  ful  than  the  kings  at  Sparta.”  This  prince  was  very  much 
confidered  in  Perfia  :  but  neither  the  injuftice  of  the  Spartan 
citizens,  nor  the  kind  treatment  of  the  Perfian  king,  could 
make  him  forget  his  country  f.  As  foon  as  he  knew  that 
Xerxes  was  making  preparations  for  the  war,  he  found  means 
to  give  the  Grecians  fecret  intelligence  of  it.  And  now,  being 
obliged  on  this  occafion  to  fpeak  his  fentiments  to  the  king, 
he  did  it  with  fuch  a  noble  freedom  and  dignity,  as  became  a 
Spartan,  and  a  king  of  Sparta. 

ij:  Demaratus,  before  he  anfwered  the  king’s  queftion,  defin¬ 
ed  to  know  whether  it  was  his  pleafure  that  he  fliould  flatter 
him,  or  that  he  fhould  fpeak  his  thoughts  to  him  freely  and 
truly.  Xerxes  having  declared  that  he  defired  him  to  act  with 
entire  fincerity,  he  fpoke  in  the  following  terms :  “  Great 
«*  prince,”  fays  Demaratus,  “  fince  it  is  agreeable  to  your  plea- 
{‘  fare  and  commands,  I  (hall  deliver  my  fentiments  to  you 
“  with  the  utmoft  truth  and  fincerity.  It  muft  be  confeffed, 
that,  from  the  beginning  of  time,  Greece  has  been  trained 
“  up,  and  accuftomed  to  poverty  :  but  then  file  has  intro- 
K  duced  and  eftablflhed  virtue  within  her  territories,  which  wif- 
“  dom  cultivates,  and  the  vigour  of  her  laws  maintains.  And 
“  it  is  by  the  ufe  which  Greece  knows  how  to  make  of  this 
“  virtue,  that  {he  equally  defends  herfelf  againft  the  inconve- 
“  niencies  of  poverty,  and  the  yoke  of  fervitude.  But,  to  fpeak 
«  only  of  the  Lacedsemonians,  my  particular  countrymen,  you 
“  may  affure  yourfelf,  that  as  they  are  born  and  bred  up  in  Ii- 
“  berty,  they  will  never  hearken  to  any  propofals  that  tend  to 
«  flavery.  Though  they  were  defer!  ed  and  abandoned  by  all 
“  the  other  Grecians,  and  reduced  to  a  band  of  ideo  men,  or 
£<  even  to  a  more  inconfiderable  number,  they  will  ilfll  come 
“  out  to  meet  you,  and  not  refufe  to  give  you  battle.”  Xerxes, 
upon  hearing  this  difeourfe,  fell  a  laughing  ;  and  as  he  could 


•*  Piut.  in  Apoph.  Lacc-n.  p..aao. 

+  Arr.iclor  patriae  poll  fugam,  quanr  regi  pelt  tencficia.  Juftin.- 
::  Herod.  1.  vii.'c.  xoi—  tor. 
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not  comprehend  how  men,  in  fueh  a  {late  of  liberty  and  inde¬ 
pendence,  as  the  Lacedemonians  were  defcribed  to  enjoy,  who 
had  no  mafter  to  force  and  compel  them  to  it,  could  be  capable 
of  expofing  themfelves  in  fuch  a  manner  to  danger  and  death  ; 
Demaratus  replied :  *  “  The  Spartans  indeed  are  free,  and 
“  under  no  fubjedtion  to  the  will  of  any  man  ;  but,  at  the  fame 
“  time,  they  have  laws,  to  which  they  are  fubjeft,  and  of  which 
“  they  Hand  in  greater  awe  than  your  fubjefts  do  of  your 
“  majefty.  Now,  bv  thefe  laws  they  are  forbid  ever  to  fly  in 
“  battle,  let  the  number  of  their  enemies  be  ever  fo  fuperior  ; 
“  and  are  commanded,  by  abiding  firm  in  their  poll,  either  to 
“  conquer  or  to  die.” 

Xerxes  was  not  offended  at  the  liberty  wherewith  Demara¬ 
tus  fpoke  to  him,  and  continued  his  march. 


SECTION  IV. 

THE  LACEDEMONIANS  AND  ATHENIANS  SEND  TO  THEIR 

ALLIES  IN  VAIN  TO  REQUIRE  SUCCOURS  FROM  THEM. - 

THE  COMMAND  OF  THE  FLEET  IS  GIVEN  TO  THE  LACE¬ 
DAEMONIANS. 


Lacedaemon-]-  and  Athens,  which  were  the  two  moll  power¬ 
ful  cities  of  Greece,  and  the  cities  againft  which  Xerxes  was 
moil  exafperated,  were  not  indolent  or  afleep,  whilft  fo  for¬ 
midable  an  enemy  was  approaching.  Having  received  intelli¬ 
gence  long  before,  ot  the  defigns  ot  this  prince,  they  had  fent 
fpies  to  Sardis,  in  order  to  have  a  more  exaft  information  of 
the  number  and  quality  of  his  force?.  Thefe  fpies  were  feized, 
and  as  they  were  juft  going  to  be  put  to  death,  Xerxes  coun¬ 
termanded  it,  and  gave  orders  that  they  (hould  be  conducted 
through  his  army,  and  then  fent  back  v.ithout  any  harm  being 
done  to  them.  At  their  return,  the  Grecians  underftood  what 
they  had  to  apprehend  from  fo  potent  an  enemy. 

They  fent  deputies  at  the  fame  time  to  Argos,  into  Sicily  to 
Gelon  tyrant  of  Syracufe,  to  the  ifiesof  Corey ra  and  Crete,  to 
defire  fuccours  from  them,  and  to  form  a  league  againft  the 
common  enemy. 

jThe  people  of  Argos  offered  a  very  confiderable  fuccour, 
on  condition  they  ftiould  have  an  equal  (hare  of  the  autlmrity 
and  command  with  the  Lacedaemonians.  The  ent- 

ed,  that  the  king  of  Argos  {hould  have  th  ft-  erity 

as  either  of  the  two  kings  of  Sparta.  T'  . 'iem 


*  Herod.  1.  vii.  c,  145,  146.  f  Ibid. 
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a  great  deal:  bat  into  what  errors  and  mifchiefs  are  not  men 
led  by  a  miftaken  point  of  honour,  and  a  foolifh  jealoufy  of 
command!  The  Argives  were  not  contented  with  this  offer,, 
and  refufed  to  enter  into  the  league  with  the  Grecians,  with¬ 
out  coniidering,  that  if  they  fufFered  them  to  be  deftroyed, 
their  own  ruin  mail  inevitably  follow. 

*  The  deputies  proceeded  from  Argos  to  Sicily,  and  addref- 
fed  themfelves  to  Gelon,  who  was  the  moil  potent  prince  of 
the  Greeks  at  that  time.  He  promifed  to  affift  them  with- 
200  veffels  of  three  benches  of  oars,  with  an  army  of  20,000  ■ 
foot  and  2000  horfe,  2000  light-armed  foldiers,  and  the  fame 
number  of  bowmen  and  dingers,  and  to-  fupply  the  Grecian- 
army  with  provifions  during  the  whole  war,  on  condition  they 
would  make  him  generaliffimo  of  all  the  forces  both  by  land- 
and  fea.  The  Lacedaemonians  were  highly  offended  at  fuch 
a  propofah  Gelon  then  abated  fomewhat  in  his  demands,  and 
promifed  the  fame,  provided  he  had  at  leaft  the  command 
either  of  the  fleet  or  of  the  army.  This  propofal  was  ftren* 
uoufly  oppofed  by  the  Athenians,  who  made  anfwer,  that  they 
alone  had  a  right  to  command  the  fleet  in  cafe  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians  v?ere  willing  to  give  it  up.  Gelon  had  a  more  fub- 
ftantial  reafon  for  not  leaving  Sicily  unprovided  of  troops,  - 
which  was  the  approach  of  the  formidable  army  of  the  Car¬ 
thaginians,  commanded  by  Amilcar,  which  conftfted  of  300,000 
men.  • 

h  The  inhabitants  of  Corcyra,  now  called  Corfu,  gave  the 
envoys  a  more  favourable  anfwer,  and  immediately  put  to  fea 
with  a  fleet  of  60  veffels.  But  they  advanced  no  farther  than 
to  the  colls  of  Laconia,  pretending  they  were  hindered  by 
contrary  winds,  but  in  reality  waiting  to  fee  the  fucceis  of  an 
engagement,  that  they  might  afterwards  range  themfelves  on 
the  fide  of  the  conqueror. 

J  The  people  of  Crete,  having  confulted  the  Delphic  oracle, 
to  know  what  refolution  they  were  to  take  on  this  occafion, 
abfolutely  refufed  to  enter  into  the  league. 

$  Thus  were  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians  left  almoft 
to  themfelves,  all  the  reft  of  the  cities  and  nations  having  fub- 
mitted  to  the  heralds  that  Xerxes  had  fent  to  require  earth 
and  water  of  them,  excepting  the  people  of  Thefpia  and  of 
Plataea.  |]  In  fo  prefiing  a  danger,  their  firft  care  was  to  put 
an  end  to  all  difcord  and  divifton  among  themfelves;  for  which 


*  Herod.  1.  vi:.  c.  153—162. 

1  Ibid.  c.  169—171.  §  Ibid.  c.  132. 
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rcafbn  the  Athenians  made  peace  with  the  people  of  jEgina, 
with  whom  they  were  actually  at  war. 

*  Their  next  care  was  to  appoint  a  general:  for  there  never 
was  any  occalion  wherein  it  was  more  neceflary  to  chufc  one 
capable  of  fo  important  a  truft,  than  in  the  prefent  conjunc¬ 
ture,  when  Greece  was  upon  the  point  of  being  attacked  by 
the  whole  forces  of  Afia.  The  moft  able  and  experienced  cap¬ 
tains,  terrified  at  the  greatnefs  of  the  danger,  had  taken  the 
refolution  of  not  prefenting  themfelves  as-  candidates.  There 
was  a  certain  citizen  at  Athens,  vvhofe  name  was  Epicydes, 
who  had  home  eloquence,  but  hi  other  refpedts  was  a  perfon  of 
no  merit,  was  in  difreputation  for  his  want  of  courage,  and 
notorious  for  his  avarice ;  notwithfcanding  all  which,  it  was 
apprehended,  that,  in  the  affemhly  of  the  people,  the  votes 
would  run  in  his  favour.  Themiftoclcs,  who  was  fenfiblef, 
that  in  calm  weather  almod  any  mariner  may  be  capable  of 
conducting  a  veffel,  but  that  in  dorms  and  tempcds  the  moft 
able  pilots  are  at  a  lofs,  was  convinced,  that  the  common¬ 
wealth  was  ruined,  if  Epicydes  was  chofen  general,  whofc  venal 
a:id  mercenary  foul  gave  them  the juded  reafon  to  fear  that 
he  was  not  proof  againft  the  Perfian  gold.  There  are  occa¬ 
sions,  when,  in  order  to  act  wifely,  I  had  almod  faid  regularly, 
it  :s  neceflary  to  difp'enfe  with  and  rife  above  all.  rule.  Themii¬ 
tocles,  who  knew  very  well  that  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  affairs 
he  was  the  only  perfon  capable  of  commanding,  did  for  that 
reafon  make  no  fcruple  of  employing  bribes  and  prefents  to 
remove  his  competitor:  J  and  having  found  means  to  make 
the  ambition  of  Epicydes  amends,  by  gratifying  lus  avarice, 
he  got  himfelf  elected  general  in  Ills  dead.  We  may  here, 

1  think,  very  judly  apply  to  Themidocles  what  Titus  Livius 
fays  of  Fabius  on  a  like  occafion.  This  great  commander  find¬ 
ing,  when  Hannibal  was  in  the  heart  of  Italy,  that  the  people 
were  going  to  make  a  man  of  ho  merit  conful,  employed  all 
his  own  credit,  as  well  as  that  of  his  fiiends,  to  be  continued 
in  the  confulihip,  without  being  concerned  at  the  clamour  that 
might  be  raifed  againft  him;  and  he  fucceeded  in  the  attempt. 
The  hiftorian  adds,  “  §  The  conjuncture  of  affairs,  and  the 

“  extreme 

*  plut.  in  Themift..  p.  114. 

f  Quilibct  nautarum  veiftorumqae  tranquillo  mari  gubernare  poteft  : 
ubi  orta  fseva  tempeftas  eft,  ac  turbato  mari  rapitur  vento  navis,  turn  viro 
©t  gubernatore  opus  eft.  Liv.  1.  xxiv.  n.  8. 

t  r/iv  ipiXorif/.iuv  it^MvvitruTo  'S. ragu  rti  ’Esr/Ktl^tf. 

§  Tempus  ac  neceflitas  belli,  ac  difcrimen  fumtme  rerum,  faciebant  ne- 
quis  aut  in  exemplum  exquireret,  aut  fufpedlum  cupiditatis  imperii  con- 
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“  extreme  danger  the  commonwealth  was  expofed  to,  were 
“  arguments  of  fuch  weight,  that  they  prevented  any  one 
“  from  being  offended  at  a  conduct  which  might  appear  to 
“  be  contrary  to  rules,  and  removed  all  fufpicion  of  Fabius’s 
“  having  adted  upon  any  motive  of  intereff  or  ambition.  On 
<£  the  contrary,  the  public  admired  his  generality  and  great- 
“  nefs  of  foul,  in  that,  as  he  knew  the  commonwealth  had 
“  occafion  for  an  accompliihed  general,  and  could  not  be  ig- 
“  norant  or  doubtful  of  his  own  lingular  merit  in  that  refpedt, 
“  he  had  chofen  rather  in  fome  fort  to  hazard  his  own  reputa- 
“  tion,  and  perhaps  expofe  his  charadfer  to  the  reproaches  of 
“  envious  tongues,  than  to  be  wanting  in  any  fervice  he  could 
“  render  his  country.” 

*■  The  Athenians  alfo  palled  a  decree  to  recal  'nome  all  their 
people  that  were  in  banifliment.  They  were  afraid  left  Arif- 
tides  fhould  join  their  enemies,  and  left  his  credit  Ihould  carry 
over  a  great  many  others  to  the  fide  of  the  barbarians.  But 
they  had  a  very  falfe  notion  of  their  citizen,  who  was  infinitely 
remote  from  fuch  fentiments.  Be  that  as  it  would,  on  this 
extraordinary  juncture  they  thought  fit  to  recall  him;  and 
Themiftocles  was  fo  far  from  oppofing  the  decree  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  that  he  promoted  it  with  all  his  credit  raid  authority. 
The  hatred  and  divifion  of  thefe  great  men  had  nothing  in 
them  of  that  implacable,  bitter,  and  outrageous  fpirit,  which 
prevailed  among  the  Romans  in  the  latter  times  of  the  repub¬ 
lic.  The  danger  of  the  ftate  was  the  means  of  their  reconci¬ 
liation,  and  w’hen  their  fervice  was  neceflary  to  the  prefervation 
of  the  republic,  they  laid  afide  all  their  jealoufy  and  rancour: 
and  we  fhall  fee,  by  the  fequel,  that  Ariftides  was  fo  far  from 
fecretly  thwarting  his  ancient  rival,  that  he  zealoufly  contri¬ 
buted  to  thefuccefs  of  his  enterprifes,  and  to  the  advancement 
of  his  glory. 

The  alarm  increafed  in  Greece  in  proportion  as  they  re¬ 
ceived  advice  that  the  Perfian  army  advanced-  if  the  Athe¬ 
nians  and  Lacedaerr^nians  had  been  able  to  make  no  other  re- 
fiftance  than  with  their  land-forces,  Greece  had  been  utterly 
ruined  and  reduced  to  ftavery.  This  exigence  taught  them 
how  to  fet  a  light  value  upon  the  prudent  forefight  of  The- 

fulem  haberet.  Quin  laudabant  potius  magnitudinem  animi,  quod,  cum 
fummo  imperatore  effe  opusreip.  fdret,  feque  eum  haud  dubie  die,  mino- 
ris  invidiam  fuam,  fi  qua  ex  re  oriretur,  quam  utibtatem  reip.  feciffet.  Liv. 
1.  xxiv.  n.  9. 

*  Pint,  in  Arid.  p.  322, .323. 
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•miftocles,  who,  upon  fome  other  pretext,  had caufed  loo  galleys 
to  be  built.  Inftead  of  judging  like  the  reft  of  the  Atheni- 
nians,  who  looked  upon  the  viftory  of  Marathon  as  the  end  of 
the  war,  he,  on  the  contrary,  confidered  it  rather  as  the  begin¬ 
ning,  or  as  the  iignal  of  ftill  greater  battles,  for  which  it  was 
neceffary  to  prepare  the  Athenian  people:  and  from  that  very 
time  he  began  to  think  of  railing  Athens  to  a  fuperiority  over 
Sparta,  which  for  a  long  time  had  been  the  miftrefs  of  all 
Greece.  With  this  view  he  judged  it  expedient  to  make  the 
Athenian  power  entirely  maritime,  perceiving  very  plainly, 
that,  as  Are  was  fo  weak  by  land,  (he  had  no  other  way  to  ren¬ 
tier  herfelf  neceffary  to  her  allies,  or  formidable  to  her  enemies. 
His  opinion  herein  prevailed  among  the  people  in  fpit-e  of  the 
oppofition  of  Miltiades,  whofe  difference  of  opinion  undoubt¬ 
edly  arofe  from  the  little  probability  there  was,  that  a  people 
entirely  unacquainted  with  fighting  at  lea,  and  that  were  only 
capable  of  fitting  out  and  arming  very  far all  veffels,  firould  be 
able  to  withftand  fo  formidable  a  power  as  that  of  the  Perfians, 
who  had  both  a  numerous  land-army,  and  a  fleet  of  above 
1000  (hips. 

*  The  Athenians  had  fome  filver  mines  in  a  part  of  Attica 
called  Laurium,  the  whole  revenues  and  products  of  which  ufed 
to  be  diftributed  amongft  them.  Themiftocles  had  the  cou¬ 
rage  to  propofe  to  the  people,  that  they  (hould  abolifh  thefe 
diftributions,  and  employ  that  money  in  building  veffels  with 
three  benches  of  oars,  in  order  to  make  war  upon  the  people 
of  JEgina,  againft  whom  he  endeavoured  to  inflame  their  an¬ 
cient  jealoufy.  No  people  are  ever  willing  to  facrifice  their 
private  interefts  to  the  general  utility  of  the  public  :  for  they 
feldom  have  fo  much  generofity  or  public  fpirit,  as  to  purchafe 
the  welfare  or  prefervation  of  the  ftate  at  their  own  expence. 
The  Athenian  people,  however,  did  it  upon  this  occafion:  mov¬ 
ed  by  the  lively  remonftrances  of  Themiftocles,  they  confented 
that  the  money  which  arofe  from  the  product  of  the  mines, 
(hould  be  employed  in  the  building  of  ico  gallies.  Againft 
the  arrival  of  Xerxes  they  doubled  the  number,  and  to  that 
fleet  Greece  owed  its  prefervation. 

ft  When  they  came  to  the  point  of  naming  a  general  for  the 
command  of  the  navy,  the  Athenians,  who  alone  had  furnifh- 
ed  the  two-thirds  of  it,  laid  claim  to  that  honour,  as  appertain¬ 
ing  to  them,  and  their  preterifions  were  certainly  'juft  and  well 
grounded.  It  happened,  however,  that  the  fuffrages  of  the  allies 

*  Pint  in  Themift.  p.  113.  ft  Hercd.  1.  viii.  c.  213. 
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all  concurred  in  favour  of  Eurybiades,  a  Lacedemonian.  The- 
miftocles,  though  very  afpiring  after  glory,  thought  it  incum¬ 
bent  upon  him  on  thisoccafion  to  riegleft  his  own  interefts  for 
the  common  good  of  the  nation  :  and  giving  the  Athenians  to 
underhand,  that,  provided  they  behaved  themfelves  with  cou¬ 
rage  and  condudf,  all  the  Grecians  would  quickly  defire  to  con¬ 
fer  the  command  upon  them  of  their  own  accord,  he  perfuaded 
them  to  confent,  as  he  would  do  himfelf,  to  give  up  that  point 
at  prefent  to  the  Spartans.  It  may  jullly  be  faid,  that  this 
prudent  moderation  in  Themidocles  was  another  means  of  lav¬ 
ing  the  hate  :  for  the  allies  threatened  to  feparate  themfelves 
from  them,  if  they  refufedto  comply  ;  and  if  that  had  happen¬ 
ed,  Greece  muh  have  been  inevitably  ruined. 


SECTION  V. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  THERMOPYLAE. - THE  DEATH  07 

LEONIDAS. 


The  only  thing  that  now  remained  to  be  difcuffed*,  was 
to  knew  in  what  place  they  fiiould  refolve  to  meet  the  Perlians, 
in  order  to  difpute  their  entrance  into  Greece.  The  people  of 
Theffaly  reprefented,  that  as  they  were  the  moh  expofed',  and 
likely  to  be  firh  attacked  by  the  enemy,  it  was  but  reafonable, 
that  their  defence  and  fecuritv,  on  which  the  fafety  of  all  Greece 
fo  much  depended,  fiiould  fil'd  be  provided  for  ;  without  which, 
they  fiiould  be  obliged  to  take  other  meafures,  that  would  be 
contrary  to  their  inclinations,  but  yet  abfolutely  neceffavy,  in 
cafe  their  country  was  left  unprotected  and  defence'lefs.  It  was 
hereupon  refolved,  that  io,oco  men  fiiould  be  fent  to  guard 
the  paffage  which  feparates  Macedonia  from  Theffaly,  near 
the  river  Peneus,  between  the  mountains  of  Olympus  and  Offa. 
But  Alexander,  the  fon  of  Amyntas,  king  of  Macedonia,  hav¬ 
ing  given  them  to  underftand,  that  ii  they  waited  for  the  Per- 
fians  in  that  place,  they  mud  inevitably  be  overpowered  by 
their  numbers,  they  retired  to  Thermopylae.  The  Theffalians 
finding  themfelves  thus  abandoned,  without  any  farther  deli¬ 
beration  fubmitted  to  the  Perlians. 

-j-  Thermopylae  is  a  ftraitor  narrow  pafs  of  mount  Gita,  be¬ 
tween  Theffaly  and  PLocis,  but  25  feet  broad,  which  there¬ 
fore  migjyt  .be  defended  by  a  fmall  number  of  forces,  and 

*  A.  M.  3524.  Ant.  J.  C.  480.  Herod.  1.  vii.  c.  172,  173. 
j-  Herod.  1.  vii.  c.  375,  177. 
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which  was  the  only  way  through  which  the  Perfian  land-army 
could  enter  Achaia,  and  advance  to  befiege  Athens.  This 
was- the  place  where  the  Grecian  army  thought  fit  to  wait 
for  the  enemy  :  the  perfon  who  commanded  it  was  Leonidas, 
one  of  the  two  kings  of  Sparta. 

*  Xerxes  in  the  mean  time  was  upon  his  march :  he  had 
given  orders  for  his  'fleet  to  follow  him  along  the  coaft,  and  to 
regulate  their  motions  according  to  thofe  of  the  land-army. 
Wherever  he  came,  he  found  provifions  and  refrefhments  pre¬ 
pared  beforehand,  purfuartt  to  the  orders  he  had  fent  ;  and 
every  city  he  arrived  at  gave  him  a  magnificent  entertainment, 
which  coll  immenfe  fums  of  money.  The  vaft  expence  of  thcfe 
treats  gave  occafion  to  a  witty  faying  of  a  certain  citizen  of 
Abdera  in  Thrace,  who,  when  the  king  was  gone,  faid,  they 
ought  to  thank  the  gods,  that  he  ate  but  one  meal  a-day. 

f  In  the  fame  country  of  Thrace,  there  was  a  prince  who 
Ihowed  an  extraordinary  greatnefs  of  foul  on  this  occafion  :  it 
was  the  king  of  the  Bifaltes.  W'hilft  all  the  other  princes  ran 
into  fervitude,  and  bafely  fubmitted  to  Xerxes,  he  bravely  re- 
fufed  to  receive  his  yoke,  or  to  obey  him.  Not  being  in  a 
condition  to  refill  him  with  open  force,  he  retired  to  the  top 
of  the  mountain  Rhodope,  into  an  inaccefiible  place,  and  for¬ 
bade  all  his  fons,  who  were  fix  in  number,  to  carry  arms  againlt 
Greece.  But  they,  either  out  of  fear  of  Xerxes,  or  out  of  a 
curiofity  to  fee  fo  important  a  war,  followed  the  Perfians,  in 
contradiction  to  their  father’s  injunction.  On  their  return 
home,  their  father,  to  punilh  fo  direct  a  difobedience,  con¬ 
demned  all  his  fons  to  have  their  eyes  put  out.  Xerxes  con¬ 
tinued  his  march  through  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Theflaly, 
every  thing  giving  way  before  him  till  he  Came  to  the  Strait 
of  Thermopylae. 

1 0‘ie  cannot  fee, without  the  utmoll  aflonilhment,wrth  what 
an  handful  or  troops  the  Grecians  oppofed  the  innumerable 
army  of  Xerxes.  We  find  a  particular  account  of  their  num¬ 
ber  in  Paufanias.  All  their  forces  joined  together,  amounted 
only  to  n,200  men,  of  which  number  4000  only  were  em¬ 
ployed  at  Thermopylae  to  defend  the  pafs.  But  thefe  foldiere, 
adds  the  hiltorian,  were  all  determined  to  a  man  either  to  con¬ 
quer  or  die.  And  what  is  it 'that  an  army  of  fuch  refolution 
is  not  able  to  effeft  ? 

§  When  Xerxes  advanced  near  the  Straits  of  Thermopylae, 

*  Herod.  1.  vii.  c.  108.  132.  f  Ibid.  1.  viii.  c.  116. 

f  Pauf.  I.  x.  p.  645.  §  Herod.  L  vii.  c.  207 — 231.  Died.  1.  xi.  p.  5 — io. 
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-he  was  ftrar.gely  furprifed  to  find  that  they  were  prepared  to 
difpute  hispafiage.  He  had  always  flattered  himfelf,  that  on 
the  Aril  hearing  of  his  arrival,  the  Grecians  would  betake 
themfelves  to  flight  :  nor  could  he  ever  be  perfuaded  to  be¬ 
lieve,  what  Demaratus  had  told  him  from  the  beginning  of  his 
project,  that  at  the  flrft  pafs  he  came  to,  he  would  And  his 
whole  army  flopped  by  an  handful  of  men.  He  fent  out  a  fpy 
before  him  to  take  a  view  of  the  enemy.  The  fpy  brought  him 
word,  that  he  found  the  Lacedaemonians  out  of  their  intrench- 
ments,  and  that  they  were  diverting  themfelves  with  military 
,exercifes,  and  combing  their  hair:  this  wa6  the  Spartan  manner 
of  preparing  themfelves  for  battle. 

Xerxes_,  flill  entertaining  fome  hopes  of  their  flight,  waited 
four  days  on  purpofe  to  give  them  time  to  retreat  ;  * * * §  and  in 
this  interval  of  time  he  ufed  his  utmofl  endeavours  to  gain 
.Leonidas,  by  making  him  magnifleent  promifes,  and  affuring 
him,  that  he  would  make  him  mafter  of  all  Greece,  if  he 
would  come  over  to  his  party.  Leonidas  rejefted  his  propofal 
with  fcorn  and  indignation.  Xerxes,  having  afterwards  wrote 
to  him  to  deliver  up  his  arms,  Leonidas,  in  a  flyle  and  fpirit 
truly  laconical,  anfwered  him  in  thefe  words;  “  -f-Come  and 
“  take  them.”  Nothing  remained,  but  to  prepare  themfelves 
to  engage  the  Lacedemonians.  Xerxes  Aril  commanded  his 
Median  forces  to  march  againft  them,  with  orders  to  take 
them  all  alive,  and  bring  them  to  him.  Thefe  Medes  were 
not  able  to  hand  the  charge  of  the  Grecians;  and  being  fhamc- 
fully  put  to  flight,  they  fhowed,  fays  Herodotus  J,  that  Xerxes 
had  a  great  many  men,  and  but  few  foldiers.  The  next  that 
were  fent  to  face  the  Spartans,  were  thofe  Perflans  called  the 
Immortal  Band,  which  confided  of  10,000  men,  and  were  the 
beft  troops  in  the  whole  army.  But  thefe  had  no  better  fuc- 
cefs  than  the  former. 

Xerxes,  out  of  all  hopes  of  being  able  to  force  his  way 
through  troops  fo  determined  to  conquer  or  die,  was  extreme¬ 
ly  perplexed,  and  could  not  tell  what  refolution  to  take,  when 
an  inhabitant  of  the  country  came  to  him,  and  difeovered  a  fe- 
cret  §  path  to  the  top  of  an  eminence,  which  overlooked  and 


*  P!ut.  in  Lacon.  Apopb.  p.  22$. 

•j*  ’A /xoXojv  XuoS. 

I  "Or;  iro\\o't  fth  ayfgwrdie vi>,  a»«^£S. 

Quod  multi  homines  effent,  pauci  autem  viri. 

§  When  the  Gauls,  200  years  after  this,  came  to  invade  Greece,  they 
poffefied  themfelves  of  the  Straits  of  Thermopylae  by  means  of  the  fam-- 
by-path,  which  the  Grecians  had  flill  negledted  to  fecure,  Paufari.  1.  i. 
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commanded  the  Spartan  forces.  He  quickly  difpatched  a 
detachment  thither;  which,  marching  all  night,  arrived  there 
at  the  break  of  day,  and  poffelfed  themfelves  of  that  advanta¬ 
geous  poll. 

The  Greeks  were  foon  apprifed  of  this  misfortune  ;  and 
Leonidas,  feeing  that  it  was  now  impoffible  to  repulfe  the  enemy, 
obliged  the  reft  of  the  allies  to  retire,  but  ftaid  himfelf  with 
his  300  Lacedaemonians,  all  refolved  to  die  with  their  leader  ; 
who  being  told  by  the  oracle,  that  either  Lacedaemon  or  her 
king  muft  necefiarily  perifh,  determined,  without  the  leaft  dif¬ 
ficulty  or  hefitation,  to  lacrifice  himfelf  for  his  country.  The 
Spartans  loft  all  hopes  either  of  conquering  or  efcaping;  and 
looked  upon  Thermopylae  as  their  burying-piace.  The  king, 
exhorting  his  men  to  take  feme  nouriftiment,  and  telling  them 
at  the  fame  time,  that  they  fhould  fup  together  with  Pluto, 
they  fet  up  afhout  of  joy,  as  if  they  had  been  invited  to  a  ban¬ 
quet,  and  full  cf  ardour  advanced  with  their  king  to  battle. 
The  fhock  was  exceedingly  violent  and  bloody.  Leonidas 
himfelf  was  one  of  the  firft  that  fell.  The  endeavours  of  the 
Lacedismoniarts  to  defend  his  dead  body'  were  incredible.  At 
length,  not  vanquifhed,  but  oppreued  by  numbers,  they  al! 
fell,  except  one  man,  who  efcaped  to  Sparta,  where  he  was 
treated  as  a  coward  and  traitor  to  his  country,  and  nobody 
would  keep  company  or  converfe  with  him.  But  foon  after¬ 
wards  he  made  a  glorious  amends  for  his  fault  at  the  battle  of' 
Platjea,  where  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  an  extraordinary 
manner.  *  Xerxes,  enraged  to  the  la  ft  degree  againft  Leoni¬ 
das  for  daring  to  make  head  againft  him,  caufed  his  dead  body 
to  be  bung  up  on  a  gallows,  and  made  his  intended  dilhonotir 
of  his  enemy  his  own  immortal  fhame. 

Some  time  after  thefe  tranfaftions,  by  order  of  the  Am- 
phuftyons,  a  magnificent  monument  was  erefted  at  Thermo¬ 
pylae  to  the  honour  of  thefe  brave  defenders  of  Greece  ;  and 
upon  the  monument  were  two  inferiptions  ;  one  of  which  .was 
general,  and  related  to  all  thofe  that  died  at  Thermopylae,  im¬ 
porting,  that  the  Greeks  of  Peloponnefus,  to  the  number  only 
of 4000,  had  made  head  againft  the  Perfian  army,  which  con¬ 
fided  of  3,000,00a of  men  :  the  other  related  to  the  Spartans 
in  particular.  It  was  compofed  by  the  poet  Simonides,  and 
is  very  remarkable  for  its  fimplicity.  It  is  as  follows : 


*  Herod.  1.  vii.  c.  338. 
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That  is  to  fay,  “  Go,  paffenger,  and  tell  at  Lacedaemon,  that 
“  we  died  here  in  obedience  to  her  facred  laws.”  Forty  years 
afterwards.  Pan  fan  i  as,,  who  obtained  the  victory  of  Platsea, 
caufed  the  bones  of  Leonidas  to  be  carried  from  Thermopylae 
to  Sparta,  and  eredted  a  magnificent  monument  to  his  memo, 
ry  ;  near  which  .  was  likewife  another  eresSted  for  Paufanias. 
Every  year  at  thefe  tombs  w„s  a  funeral  oration  pronounced 
to  th,e  honour  of  thefe  heroes,  and  a  public  game,  wherein 
none  but  Lacedemonians  had  a  right  to  partake,  in  order  to 
fhew,  that  they  alone  were  concerned  in  the  glory  obtained  at 
Thermopylae. 

-f-  Xerxes  in  that  affair  loft  above  20,000  men,  among  whom 
were  two  of  the  king’s  brothers.  He  was  very  fenfible,  that 
fo  great  a  lofs,  which  was  a  manifeft  proof  of  the  courage  of 
their  enemies,  was  capable  of  alarming  and  diicouraging  his 
fcldiers..  In  order,  therefore,  to  conceal  the  knowledge  of  it 
from  them,  he  caufed  all  . his  men  that. were  killed  in  that  ac¬ 
tion,  except  1000,  whofe  bodies  he  ordered  to  be  left  upon- 
the  field,  to  be  thrown  together  into  large  holes,  which  were 
fecretly  made,  and  covered  over  afterwards  with  earth  and 
herbs.  This  ftratagem  fucceedcd  very  ill ;  for  when  the  fcl- 
diers  in  his  fleet,  being  curious  to  fee  the  field  of  battle,  ob¬ 
tained  leave  to  come  thither  for  that  purpofe,  it  ferved  rather 
to  difeover.  his.  o-wn  littlenefs  of  foul,  than  to  conceal  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  flain. 

+  Difmayed  with  a  victory  that  had  coft  him  fo  dear,  he 
afleed  Eemaratus,  if  the  Lacedemonians  had  many  fuch  foldiers. 
That  prince  told  him,  that  the  Spartan  republic  had  a  greatmany 
cities  belonging  to  it,  of  which  all  the  inhabitants  were  exceed¬ 
ing  brave  ;  but  that  the  inhabitants  of  Lacedaemon,  who  were 
properly  called  Spartans,  and  who  were  about  8000  in  number, 
furpaffed  all  the  reft  in  valour,  and  were  all  of  them  fuch  as 
thofe  who  had  fought  under  Leonidas. 

I  return  a  little  to  the  battle  of  Thermopylae,  the  iffue  of 
which,  fatal  in  appearance, .  might  make  an  imprelfion  upon 
t  he  minds  of  the  readers  to  the  difadvantage  of  the  Lacedsemo- 

'  Pari  amro,o  Laceda^monn  in  Thcrmopylis  occiderunt,  in  quos  Si¬ 
monides. 

Die,  hofpes,  Spartse,nos  te  hie  vidiffe  jacentes, 

Dumfandtis  patriae  legibus  ob-fequimur. 

Cjc.  Tusc.  QuiEST.  1.  i.  r.  101. 

•f  Herod.  1.  viii,  c.  24,  2 3.  plbid.  1.  vii.  c.  134 — 137. 
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man?,  and  occafion  their  courage  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  a  prefumptuous  temerity,  or  a  defperate  refolution. 

That  adlion  of  Leonidas,  with  his  300  Spartans,  was  not  the 
effedf  of  raftmefs  or  defpair,  but  was  a  wife  and  noble  conduft, 
as  *  Diodorus  Siculus  has  taken  care  to  obferve,  in  the  mag¬ 
nificent  encomium  upon  that  famous  engagement,  to  which  he 
afcribesthe  fuccefs  of  all  the  enfuing  victories  and  campaigns. 
Leonidas,  knowing  that  Xerxes  marched  at  the  head  of  all  the 
forces  of  the  eafl,  in  order  to  overwhelm  and  crufh  a  little  coun¬ 
try  by  the  dint  of  his  numbers,  rightly  conceived,  from  the  fu- 
periority  of  his  genius  and  underftanding,  tliat  if  they  pretend¬ 
ed  to  make  the  fuccefs  of  that  war  conlift  in  oppofing  force  to 
force,  and  numbers  to  numbers,  all  the  Grecian  nations  toge¬ 
ther  would  never  be  able  to  equal  the  Perfians,  or  to  difpute 
the  victory  with  them  ;  that  it  was  therefore  neceffary  to 
point  out  to  Greece  another  means  of  fafety  and  prefervation, 
whilfi:  the  was  under  thefe  alarms;  and  that  they  ought  to 
(1k)vv  the  whole  univerfe,  who  had  all  their  eyes  upon  them, 
what  glorious  things  may  be  done,  when  grgatnefs  of  mind  is 
oppofed  to  force  of  body,  true  courage  and  bravery  againlt 
blind  impetuofity,  the  love  of  liberty  againlt  tyrannical  op- 
preffion,  and  a  few  difeiplined  veteran  troops  againft  a  con¬ 
futed  multitude,  though  ever  fo  numerous.  Thefe  brave  La¬ 
cedaemonians  thought  it  became  them,  who  were  the  choiceft 
foldiers  of  the  chief  people  of  Greece,  to  devote  themfelves  to 
certain  death,  in  order  to  make  the  Perfians  fenfible  how  diffi¬ 
cult  it  is  to  reduce  free  men  to  flavery,  and  to  teach  the  reft  of 
Greece,  by  their  example,  either  to  vanquifh  or  to  perifh. 

I  do  not  copy  thefe  fentiments  from  my  own  invention,  or 
aferibe  them  to  Leonidas  without  foundation  :  they  are  plainly 
comprifed  in  that  fhort  anfvver  which  that  worthy  king  of 
Sparta  made  a  certain  Lacedaemonian  ;  who,  being  aftonilhed 
at  the  generous  refolution  the  king  had  taken,  fpoke  to  him 
in  this  manner  :  f  “  Is  it  poffible  then,  Sir,  that  you  can  think 
“  of  marching  with  an  handful  of  men  againft  fuch  a  mighty 
“  and  innumerable  army  ?”  “  If  we  are  to  reckon  upon  num- 

<s  bers,”  replied  Leonidas,  “  all  the  people  of  Greece  toge- 
“  ther  would  not  be  fufficient,  fince  a  fmall  part  of  the  Perfian 
“  army  is  equal  to  all  her  inhabitants  :  but  if  we  are  to  reckon 
u  upon  valour,  my  little  troop  is  more  than  fufficient.” 

'I  he  event  flowed  the  juitnefs  of  this  prince’s  fentiments. 
That  illuftrious. example  of  courage  aftonilhed  the  Perfians,  and 

*  -Lib.  xi.  p.  9.  f  Plut.  in  Lucon.  Apopii.  p,  225. 
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gave  new  fpirit  and  vigour  to  the  Greeks.  The  lives  then  of  this 
heroic  leader  and  his  brave  troop  were  not  thrown  away,  but 
ufefully  employed;  and  their  death  was  attended  with  a  double 
effeft,  more  great  and  lading  than  they  themfelves  had  imagin¬ 
ed.  On  one  hand,  it  was  in  a  manner  the  feed  of  their  enfuing 
victories,  which  made  the  Periians  for  ever  after  lay  afide  all 
thoughts  of  attacking  Greece  ;  fo  that,  during  the  feven  or 
eight  fucceeding  reigns,  there  was  neither  any  prince  who 
durft  entertain  fuch  a  defign,  nor  any  flatterer  in  his  court  who 
durll  propofe  the  thing  to  him.  On  the  other  hand,  fuch  a 
fignal  and  exemplary  inftance  of  intrepidity  made  an  indelible 
impreffion  upon  all  the  reft  of  the  Grecians,  and  left  a  perfua- 
fion  deeply  rooted  in  their  hearts,  that  they  were  able  to  fub- 
du'e  the  Perftans,  and  fubvert  their  vaft  empire.  Cimon  was 
the  man  who  made  the  firft  attempt  of  that  kind  with  fuccefs. 
Agefilaus  afterwards  pufhed  that  defign  fo  far,  that  he  made 
the  great  monarch  tremble  in  his  palace  at  Sufa.  Alexander 
at  laft  accompliftied  it  with  incredible  facility.  He  never  had 
the  leaf!:  doubt,  no  more  than  the  Macedonians  who  followed 
aim,  or  the  whole  country  of  Greece  that  chofe  him  general 
.■n  that  expedition,  but  that  with  30,000  men  he  could  reduce 
the  Perfian  empire, as  300  Spartans  had  been  fufficient  to  check 
".he  united  forces  of  the  whole  eaft. 


SECTION  VI. 

NAVAL  BATTLE  NEAR  ARTEMISA.. 

The  very  fame  day  *  on  which  palled  the  glorious' aft! on  at 
['hermopylsr,  there  was  alfo  an  engagement  at  fea  between  the 
.  wo  fleets.  That  of  the  Grecians,  exclufive  of  the  little  gal¬ 
leys  and  fmali  boats,,  conlifted  of  271  veffels.  This  fleet  had 
1  tin  by  near  Artemifa,  a  promontory  of  Eubcea  upon  the  nor¬ 
thern  coaft  towards  the  ftrails.  That  of  the  enemy,  which 
was  much  more  numerous,  was  near  the  fame  place,  but  had 
lately  fuffered  in  a  violent  tempeft,  which  had  deftroyed  above 
•CO  of  their  veffels.  Notwitbftanding  this  lofs,  as  it  was  fl  ill 
t  a ftly  fnperior  in  number  to  that  of  the  Grecians,  which  they 
were  prcpan’ng  to  fall  upon,  tjaey  detached  200  of  their  veffels 
with  orders  to  wait  about  Eubcea,  to  the  end  that  none  of  the 
enemy’s  veffels  might  be  able  to  efcapetbem.  The  Grecians 
oaving  got  intelligence  of  that  leparation,  immediately  fet  fail 
in  the  night,  in  order  to  attack  that  detachment  at  day-break 

‘  Ilerod.  .1  v‘i.  c.  1 — iB.  Diod.  1.  si.  p.  11  et  xo. 
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the  next  morning.  But  not  meeting  with  it,  they  went,  to¬ 
wards  the  evening,  and  fell  upon  the  bulk  of  the  enemy’s  fleet, 
which  they  treated  very  roughly.  Night  coming  on,  they 
were  obliged  to  feparate,  and  both  parties  retired  to  their  poll. 
But  the  very  night  that  parted  them,  proved  more  pernicious 
to  the  Perfians  than  the  engagement  which  had  preceded, 
from  a  violent  florm  of  wind,  accompanied  with  rain  and  thun¬ 
der,  which  diftreffed  and  harafled  their  veffels  till  break  of  day: 
and  the  200  Blips  alfo,  that  had  been  detached  from  their  fleet, 
as  we  mentioned  before,  were  almofl  all  call  away  upon  the 
coafls  of  Euboea  ;  it  being  the  will  of  the  gods,  fays  Herodo¬ 
tus,  that  the  two  fleets  fhould  become  very  near  equal. 

The  Athenians  having  the  fame  day  received  a  reinforcement 
of  53  veffels,  the  Grecians,  who  were  apprifed  of  the  wreck 
that  had  befallen  part  of  the  enemy’s  fleet,  fell  upon  the  Blips 
of  the  Cilicians  at  the  fame  hour  they  had  attacked  the  fleet 
the  day  before,  and  funk  a  great  number  of  them.  The  Per¬ 
fians,  being  afhamed  to  fee  themfelves  thus  infulted  by  an  ene¬ 
my  that  was  fo  much  inferior  in  number,  thought  fit  the 
next  day  to  appear  firft  in  a  difpofition  to  engage.  The  battle 
was  very  obftinate  this  time,  and  the  fuccefs  pretty  near  equal 
on  both  fides,  excepting  that  the  Perfians,  who  were  incom¬ 
moded  by  the  largenefs  and  number  of  their  veffels,  fuflained 
much  the  greater  lofs.  Both  parties  however  retired  in  good 
order. 

*  All  thefe  aflions,  which  paffed  near  Artemifa,  did  not 
bring  matters  to  an  abfolute  decifion,  but  contributed  very 
much  to  animate  the  Athenians  ;  as  they  were  convinced,  by 
their  own  experience,  that  there  is  nothing  really  formidable, 
either  in  the  number  and  magnificent  ornaments  of  veffels,  or 
in  the  barbarians’  infolent  fhouts  and-fongs  of  victory,  to  men 
that  know  how  to  come  to  clofe  engagement,  and  that  have 
the  cow  age  to  fight  with  fteadinefs  and  refolution  ;  and  that  the 
belt  way  of  dealing  with  fuch  an  enemy,  is  to  defpife  all  that 
vain  appearance,  to  advance  boldly  up  to  them,  and  to  charge 
them  brifkly  and  vigoroufly  without  ever  giving  ground. 

The  Grecian  fleet  having  at  this  time  had  intelligence  of  what 
had  paffed  at  Thermopylae,  refolved  upon  the  courfe  they  were 
to  take  without  any  further  deliberation.  They  immediately 
failed  away  from  Artemifa,  and  advancing  toward  the  heart  of 
Greece,  they  flopped  at  Salamin,  a  little  ifle  very  near  and 
over  againfc  Attica.  Whilft  the  fleet  was  retreating,  Themif- 

*  Plut.  inTliemift.  p.  115,  117.  Herod.  1.  viii.  c.  ai,  22. 
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tocles  pa'Ted  through  all  the  places  where  it  was  neceffaiy  for 
the  enemy  to  come  to  land,  in  order  to  take  in  frefti  water  or 
other  provifions,  and  in  large  characters  engraved  upon  the 
rocks  and  the  Hones  the  following  words,  which  he  addreffed 
to  the  Ionians  :  “  Be  of  our  fide,  ye  people  of  Ionia  :  come 
"  over  to  the  party  of  your  fathers,  who  expofe  their  own  lives 
“  lor  no  other  end  than  to  maintain  your  liberty :  or,  if  you  can- 
“  not  poflibly  do  that,  at  lead  do  the  Perfians  all  the  mifchief 
“  you  can,  when  we  are  engaged  with  them,  and  put  their  army 
“  into  dilorderana  confufion.”  By  *  this  means,  Themiilocles 
Loped  either  to  bring  the  Ionians  really  over  to  their  party,  or 
at  leaft  to  render  them  fnipecled  to  the  barbarians.  We  fee 
this  general  had  his  thoughts  always  intent  upon  his  bufinefs, 
and  neglected  nothing  that  could  contribute  to  the  fuccefs  of 
his  defigns. 


SECTION  VII. 

THE  ATHENIANS  ABANDON  THEIR  CITY,  WHICH  IS  TAKES 
AND  BURNT  BY  XERXES. 

Xerxes  in  the  mean  time  was  entered  into  the  country  of 
Fhocis  by  the  upper  part  of  Doris,  and  was  burning  and  plun¬ 
dering  the  cities  of  the  Phocians.  The  inhabitants  ofPelopon- 
nefus,  having  no  thoughts  but  to  fave  their  own  country,  re- 
folved  to  abandon  all  the  reft,  and  to  bring  all  the  Grecian  forces 
together  within  the  iftbfnus,  over  which  they  intended  to  build 
a'ftronof  wall  from  one  fea  to  the  other,  a  fpace  of  near  five 
miles  Eriglifh,  The  Athenians  were  highly  provoked  at  fo 
bafe  a  defertion,  feeing  themfelves  ready  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  Perfians,  and  likely  to  bea-r  the  whole  weight  of  their 
fury  and  vengeance.  Some  time  before  they  had  confulted  the 
oracle  of  Delphos,  which  had  given  them  for  anfwer,  “  y  That 
“  there  would  be  no  way  of  faring  the  city  but  by  \valls  cf 
"  wood.”  The  fentiments  cf  the  people  were  much  divided 
about  this  ambiguous  exprefiion  :  fome  thought  it  was  to  be  un- 
derftood  to  mean  the  citadel,  becaufe  heretofore  it  had  been 
furrounded  with  wooden  palifades.  Blit  Themiftocles  gave 
another  fenfe  to  the  words,  which  was  much  more  natural,  un- 
derftanding  it  to  intend  fliipping  ;  and  demonftrated,  that  the 
only  meafures  they  had  to  take  were  to  leave  the  city  empty, 
and  to  embark  all  the  inhabitants.  But  this  was  a  refolution 
the  people  would  not  at  all  give  ear  to,  as  thinking  themfclves 

*  Herod.  1.  viii.  c.  40,  41=  f  Ibid.  1.  vii.  139 — 143. 
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inevitably  loft,  and  not  even  earing  to  conquer,  when  once  they 
had  abandoned  the  temples  of  their  gods  and  the  tombs  of  their 
anceftors.  Here  Themiftocles  had  occafion  for  all  his  addrefs 
and  all  his  eloquence  to  work  upon  the  people.  After  he  had 
reprefented  to  them,  that  Athens  did  not  confift  either  of  its 
walls,  or  its  hoafes,  but  of  its  citizens,  and  that  the  faving  of 
thefe  was  the  prefervation  of  the  city,  he  endeavoured  to  per- 
fuade  them  by  the  argument  moll  capable  of  making  an  im- 
preftion  upon  them  in  the  unhappy,  afflicted,  and  dangerous 
condition  they  were  then  in,  I  mean  the  argument  and  motive  of 
divine  authority  ;  giving  them  to  underlftand  by  the  very  words 
of  the  oracle,  and  by  the  prodigies  winch  had  happened,  that 
their  removing,  for  a  time  from  Athens  was  manifellly  the  will 
of  the  gods. 

*  A  decree  was  therefore  palled,  by  which,  in  order  to  {of¬ 
ten  what  appeared  fo  hard  in  the  refolution  of  deferting  the 
city,  it  was  ordained,  “  That  Athens  Ihould  be  given  up  hi 
“  trull  into  the  hands,  and  committed  to  the  keeping  and  pro- 
“  l^flion  of  Minerva,  patronefs  of  the  Athenian  people  ;  that 
“  all  fuch  inhabitants  as  were  able  to  bear  arms,  Ihould  go  on 
“  fhipboard  ;  and  that  every  citizen  Ihould  provide,  as  well 
“  as  he  could,  for  the  fafety  and  fecurity  of  his  wife,  children, 
“  and  flaves. ” 

f  The  extraordinary  behaviour  of  Cimon,  who  was  at  this 
time  very  young,  was  of  great  weight  on  this  lingular  occafion. 
Followed  by  his  companions,  with  a  gay  and  cheerful  counte¬ 
nance,  he  went  publicly  along  the  ilreet  of  the  Ceramichus  to 
the  citadel,  in  order  to  confecrate  a  bit  of  a  bridle,  which  he  car¬ 
ried  in  his  hand,  in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  defigning  to  make 
the  people  underftand  by  this  religious  and  affefting  ceremony, 
that  they  had  no  farther  bufmefs  with  land-forces,  and  that  it 
behoved  them  now  to  betake  themfelves  entirely  to  the  fea. 
After  he  had  made  an  offering  of  this  bit,  he  took  one  of  the 
ffnelds  that  hung  upon  the  wall  of  the  temple,  paid  his  devo¬ 
tions  to  the  goddefs,  went  down  to  the  water  lide,  and  was 
the  hi  ft  who,  by  his  example,  infpired  the  greateft  part  of  the 
people  with  confidence  and  refolution,  and  encouraged  them 
to  embark. 

The  major  part  of  them  fent  their  fathers  and  mothers,  that 
were  old,  together  with  their  wives  and  children,  to  the  city 

*  HeroJ.  Lviii.  c.  5r — 54.  Plut.  in  Tiiemift.  p.  117. 
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of  ^  Trezene,  the  inhabitants  of  which  received  them  with 
great  humanity  and  generofity  :  for  they  made  an  ordinance, 
that  they  fhould  be  maintained  at  the  expence  of  the  public, 
and  affigned  for  each  perfon’s  fubfiftence’  two  oboli  a-day, 
which  were  worth  about  twopence  Englifn  money.  Betides 
this,  they  permitted  the  children  to  gather  fruit  wherever  they 
pleafed,  or  wherever  they  came,  and  fettled  a  fund  for  the 
payment  of  the  mafters  who  had  the  care  of  their  education. 
What  a  beautiful  thing  it  is  to  fee  a  city,  expofed  as  this  was- 
to  the  greateft  dangers  and  calamities,  extend  her  care  and  ge- 
nerofity  in  the  very  midft  of  fuch  alarms,  even  to  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  other  people’s  children  ! 

When  the  whole  city  came  to  embark,  fo  moving  and  me¬ 
lancholy  a  fpedtacle  drew  tears  from  the  eyes  of  all  that  were 
prefent,  and  at  the  fame  time  occaficned  great  admiration  with 
regard  to  the  fteadinefs  and  courage  of  thofe  men,  who  fent 
their  fathers  and  mothers  another  way  and  to  other  places, 
and  who,  without  being  moved  either  at  their  grief  and  la¬ 
mentations,  or  at  the  tender  embraces  of  their  wives  and  chil¬ 
dren,  pa{fed  over  with  fo  much  iirnmefs  and  refolulion  to  Sa- 
lotnin.  But  that  which  extremely  raifed  and  augmented  the 
general  compaffion,  was  the  great  number  of  old  men  that 
they  were  forced  to  leave  in  the  city  on  account  of  their  age 
and  infirmities,  and  of  which  many  voluntarily  remained- there, 
on  a  motive  of  religion,  believing  the  citadel  to  be  the  thing 
meant  by  the  oracle  in  the  forementioned  ambiguous  expreffion 
of  wooden  walls.  There  was  no  creature,  (for  hiftory  has  judg¬ 
ed  this  circumftance  worthy  of  being  remembered)  ;  there  wras 
no  creature,  1  fay,  even  to  the  very  domeftic  animals,  but  what 
took  part  in  this  public  mourning,  nor  was  it  poffible  for  a  man 
to  fee  thofe  poor  creatures  run  howling  and  crying  after  their 
mafters,  who  were  going  a  fhip-board,  without  being  touched 
and  affedted.  Among  all  the  reft  of  thefe  animals,  particular 
notice  is  taken  of  a  dog  belonging  to  Xanthippus,  the  father 
of  Pericles,  which,  not  being  able  to  endure  to  fee  himfelf  aban¬ 
doned  by  his  matter,  jumped  into  the  fea  after  him,  and  con¬ 
tinued  fwimming  as  near  as  he  could  to  the  veffel  his  mafter 
was  on  board  of,  till  he  landed  quite  fpent  at  Salamin,  and  died 
the  moment  after  upon  the  fnore.  In  the  fame  place,  even  in 
Plutarch’s  time,  they  ufed  to-fhow  the  fpot  wherein  this  faith- 


*  This  was  a  fmall  city  fltuated  upon  the  fc-a-fide,  in  that  part  of  the 
Pcloponnefus  called  Argolis. 
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ful  animal  was  (aid  to  be  buried,  whieb  was  called  the  “  dog’s 
“  burying  place.” 

*Whilit  Xerxes  was  continuing  bis  march,  fome  deferters 
from  Arcadia  came  and  joined  bis  army.  The  king  having 
afked  them  what  the  Grecians  were  then  doing,  was  extremely 
furprifed  when  he  was  told,  that  they  were  employed  in  feeing 
the  games  and  combats  then  celebrating  at  Olympia :  and  his 
furprife  was  dill  increafed,  when  he  underdood  that  the  vi&or’s 
reward  in  thofe  engagements  was  only  a  crown  of  olive.  What 
men  mud  they  be,  cried  one  of  the  Perfian  nobles  with  great 
wonder  and  adonifhment,  that  are  affedted  only  with  honour, 
and  not  with  money  ! 

f  Xerxes  had  fent  off  a  confiderable  detachment  of  his  army 
to  plunder  the  temple  at  Delphos,  in  which  he  knew  there  were 
immenfe  treafures,  being  refolved  to  treat  Apollo  with  no  more 
favour  than  the  other  gods,  whofe  temples  he  had  pillaged. 
If  we  may  believe  what  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  Siculus  fay 
of  this  matter,  as  foon  as  ever  this  detachment  advanced  near  the 
temple  of  Minerva,  furuamed  the  Provident,  the  air  grew  dark 
on  a  fudden,  and  a  violent  tempeff  arofe,  accompanied  with  im¬ 
petuous  winds,  thunder  and  lightning  ;  and  two  huge  rocks 
having  fevered  themfelves. from  the  mountain,  fell  upon  the  Per¬ 
fian  troops,  and  crufhed  the  greateft  part  of  them. 

if:  The  other  part  of  the  army  marched  towards  the  city  of 
Athens,  which  was  deferted  by  all  its  inhabitants,  except  a 
fmall  number  cf  citizens  who  had  retired  into  the  citadel, 
where  they  defended  themfelves  with  incredible  bravery,  till 
they  were  all  killed,  and  would  hearken  to  no  terms  of  ac¬ 
commodation  whatfoever.  Xerxes,  having  flormed  the  citadel, 
reduced  it  to  afhes.  He  immediately  diipatched  a  courier  to 
Sufa,  to  carry  the  agreeable  news  of  his  fuccefs  to  Artabanes  his 
uncle  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  fent  him  a  great  number  of  pic¬ 
tures  and  ftatues.  (JThofe  of  Harmodius  and  Aridogiton, 
the  ancient  deliverers  of  Athens,  were  fent  with  the  red.  One 
of  the  Antiochus’s,  king  of  Syria  (I  do  not  know  which  of 
them,  norat  what  time  it  was),  returned  them  to  the  Atheni¬ 
ans,  being  perfuaded  he  could  not  poffbly  make  them  a  more 
acceptable  preient. 

*  Herod.  1.  viii.  c.  16.  j-  Ibid.  1.  viii.  c.  35 — 39.  Diod.  1.  xi.  p.  12. 
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SECTION  VIII. 

THE  LATTLE  OF  SALAMIN,  tVc.  &c. 

At  this  time  a  divifion  arofe  among  the  commanders  *  of  the 
Grecian  fleet ;  and  the  confederates,  in  a  council  of  war  which 
was  held  for  that  purpofe,  were  of  very  different  lentiments 
concerning  the  place  for  engaging  the  enemy.  Some  of  them, 
and  indeed  the  major  part,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Eurybi- 
ades,  the  generaliffimo  of  the  fleet,  were  for  having  them  ad¬ 
vance  near  the  ifthmus  of  Corinth,  that  they  might  be  nearer 
the  land-army,  which  was  polled  there  to  guard  that  pafs  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  Cleombrotus,  Leonidas’s  brother,  and 
more  ready  for  the  defence  of  Peloponnefus.  Others,  at  the 
head  of  whom  was  Themiilocles,  alleged,  that  it  would  be 
betraying  of  tbeir  country  to  abandon  fo  advantageous  a  poll 
as  that  of  Salamin.  And  as  he  fupported  his  opinion  with 
abundance  of  warmth,  Eurybiades  lifted  up  his  cane  over  him 
in  a  -menacing  manner.  “  Strike,”  fays  the  Athenian,  unmov¬ 
ed  at  the  infult,  “  but  hear  me:”  and  continuing  his  difcourfe 
proceeded  to  fhow  of  what  importance  it  was  for  the  fteet  of 
the  Grecians,  whole  veffels  were  lighter  and  much  fewer  in 
number  than  thofe  of  the  Perlians,  to  engage  in  Inch  a  flrait 
as  that  of  Salamin,  which  would  render  the  enemy  incapable  of 
ufing  a  great  part  of  their  forces.  Eurybiades,  who  could  not 
help  being  furprifcd  at  this  moderation  in  Themiilocles,  fub- 
mitted  to  his  reafons,  or  at  leaf!  complied  with  his  opinion,  for 
fear  the  Athenians,  whole  (hips  made  up  above  one  half  of  the 
fleet,  ftiould  feparate  themfelves  from  the  allies,  as  their  general 
had  taken  occafion  to  infmuate. 

-j-  A  council  of  war  was  alfo  held  on  the  fide  of  the  Perlians, 
in  order  to  determine  whether  they  ihculd  hazard  a  naval  en¬ 
gagement.  Xerxes  himfelf  was  come  to  the  fleet  to  take  the 
advice  of  his  captains  and  officers,  who  were  all  unanimous  for 
the  battle,  becaufe  they  knew  it  was  agreeable  to  the  king’s  in¬ 
clination.  Queen  Artemifa  was  the  only  perfon  who  oppofed 
that  refolution.  She  reprefented  the  dangerous  confequences 
of  coming  to  blows  with  people  much  more  converfar.t  and 
more  expert  in  maritime  affairs  than  the  Perffans;  alleging, 
that  the  lofs  of  a  battle  at  fea  would  be  attended  with  the  ruin 
of  their  land-army;  whereas,  by  protracting  the  war,  and  ap¬ 
proaching  Peloponnefus,  they  would  create  jealoufles  and  div;- 

*  Herod.  1  viii.  c.  56,  &  66.  I'lut.  in  Themift-  p.  117. 

+  Herod.  1.  viii.  c.  67 — 70. 
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fions  among  their  enemies,  or  rather  augment  the  diviiion 
already  very  great  amongit  them;  that  the  confederates  in 
that  cafe  would  not  fail  to  feparate  from  one  another,  to  re¬ 
turn  and  defend  their  refpedtive  countries;  and  that  then  the 
king  without  difficulty,  and  alrnoft  without  ftriking  a  blow, 
might  make  himfelf  mailer  of  all  Greece.  This  wife  advice 
was  not  followed,  and  a  battle  was  refolved  upon. 

Xerxes,  imputing  the  ill  fuccefs  of  all  his  former  engage¬ 
ments  at  fea  to  his  own  abfence,  was  refolved  to  be  witnefs  of 
this  from  the  top  of  an  eminence,  where  he  caufed  a  throne  to 
be  erefted  for  that  purpofe.  This  might  have  contributed  in 
fome  meafure  to  animate  his  forces;  but  there  is  another  much 
more  fure  and  effectual  means  of  doing  it,  I  mean,  by  the 
prince’s  real  prefence  and  example,  when  he  himfelf  lhares  in 
the  danger,  and  thereby  ffiows  himfelf  worthy  of  being  the  fobl 
and  head  of  a  brave  and  numerous  body  of  men  ready  to  die 
for  his  fervice.  A  prince,  that  has  not  this  fort  of  fortitude 
which  nothing  can  lhake,  and  which  even  takes  new  vigour 
from  danger,  may  neverthelefs  be  endued  with  other  excellent 
qualities,  but  then  he  is  by  no  means  proper  to  command  an 
army.  No  qualification  whatfoever  can  fupply  the  want  of 
courage  in  a  general:  and  the  *  more  he  labours  to  Slow  ti  e 
appearance  of  it,  when  he  has  not  the  reality,  the  more  he  dif- 
covers  his  cowardice  and  fear.  There  is,  it  mull  be  owned,  a 
vait  difference  between  a  general-officer,  and  a  fimple  foldier. 
Xerxes  ought  not  to  have  expofed  his  perfon  otherwife  than 
became  a  prince;  that  is  to  fay,  as  the  head,  not  as  the  hand; 
as  he  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  direft  and  give  orders,  not  as  thofe 
who  are  to  put  them  in  execution.  But  to  keep  himfelf 
entirely  at  a  diftance  from  danger,  and  to  adt  no  other  part 
than  that  of  a  fpedtator,  was  really  renouncing  the  quality  and 
office  of  a  general. 

■f  Themiftocles  knowing,  that  fome  of  the  commanders  in 
the  Grecian  fleet  ftill  entertained  thoughts  of  failing  towards 
the  ifthmus,  contrived  to  have  notice  given  underhand  to 
Xerxes,  that  as  the  Grecian  allies  were  now  afiembled  together 
in  one  place,  it  would  be  an  eafy  matter  for  him  to  fubdue  and 
deftroy  them  all  together;  whereas,  if  they  once  feparated 
from  one  another,  as  they  were  going  to  do,  he  might  never 
meet  with  another  opportunity  fo  favourable.  The  king  gave 
into  this  opinion ;  and  immediately  commanded  a  great  num- 


*  Quanto  rnagis  occultarc  ac  abdere  paverem  nitebantur,  ir.ariifefiuis 
pavidi.  Tacit.  Hift. 

f  Herod.  1.  viii.  c.  74 — 88. 
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ber  of  his  veffels  to  furround  Salatnin  by  night,  in  order  to 
make  it  impracticable  for  the  Greeks  to  quit  their  poll. 

*  Nobody  among  the  Grecians  perceived  that  their  army 
was  furrounded  in  this  manner.  Ariftides  came  the  fame  night 
from  iEgina,  where  he  had  fome  forces  under  his  command, 
and. with  very  great  danger  palled  through  the  whole  fleet  of 
the  enemy.  When  he  came  up  to  Themiftocles’s  tent,  he 
took  him  aflde,  and  fpoke  to  him  in  the  following  manner: 
(i  If  we  are  wife,  Themiftocles,  we  fliall  from  henceforward 
“  lay  aflde  that  vain  and  childifh  diflenfion  that  has  hitherto 
“  divided  us,  and  drive  with  a  more  noble  and  ufeful  emulation 
“  which  of  us  fliall  render  the  beft  fervice  to  his  country;  you 
“  by  commanding,  and  doing  the  duty  of  a  wife  and  able 
“  captain,  and  I  by  obeying  your  orders,  and  by  affifting  you 
“  with  my  perfon  and  advice.”  He  then  informed  him  of 
the  army’s  being  furrounded  with  the  fliips  of  the  Perflans, 
and  warmly  exhorted  him  to  give  them  battle  without  delay. 
Themiftocles,  extremely  aftoniflied  at  fuch  a  greatnefs  of  foul, 
and  fuch  a  noble  and  generous  franknefs,  was  fomewhat  aftiam. 
ed,  that  he  had  fuffered  liimfelf  to  be  fo  much  excelled  by  his 
rival;  but  without  being  afliamed  to  own  it,  he  promifed  Arif¬ 
tides,  that  he  would  henceforward  imitate  his  generoflty,  and 
even  exceed  it,  if  it  were  poflible,  in  the  whole  of  his  future 
condudt.  Then,  after  having  imparted  to  him  the  ftratagem 
lie  had  contrived  to  deceive  the  barbarian,  he  defired  him  to 
go  in  perfon  to  Eurybiades,  in  order  to  convince  him  that  there 
was  no  other  means  of  fafety  for  them,  than  to  engage  the 
enemy  by  fea  at  Salamin;  which  commifiion  Ariftides  executed 
with  pleafure  and  fuccefs;  for  he  was  in  great  credit  and  efteem 
with  that  general. 

j-  Both  fldes  therefore  prepared  themfelves  for  the  battle 
The  Grecian  fleet  confifted  of  380  fail  of  fliips,  which  in  every 
thing  followed  the  direction  and  orders  of  Themiftocles.  As 
nothing  efcaped  his  vigilance,  and  as,  like  an  able  commander, 
he  knew  how  to  improve  every  circumftance  and  incident  to 
advantage,  before  he  would  begin  the  engagement  he  waited 
till  a  certain  wind,  which  rofe  regularly  every  day  at  a  certain 
hour,  which  was  entirely  contrary  to  the  enemy,  began  to  blow. 
As  foon  as  this  wind  rofe,  the  fignal  was  given  for  battle. 
The  Perflans,  who  knew  that  their  king  had  his  eyes  upon 
them,  advanced  with  fuch  a  courage  and  impetuofity,  as  were 


*  Plut.  in  Arift.  p.  .123.  Herod.  !.  viii.  c.  78 — 85. 
j  Herod.  1.  viii.  c.  84 — 96. 
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capable  of  ftriking  ail  enemy  with  terror.  But  the  neat  of  the 
firit  attack  quickly  abated,  when  they  came  to  be  engaged. 
Every  thing  was  contrary  to,  and  difadvantageous  for  them ; 
the  wind,  which  blew  diredlly  in  their  faces;  the  height,  and 
the  heavinefs  of  their  veffels,  which  could  not  move  and  turn 
without  great  difficulty;  and  even  the  number  of  their  fhips, 
which  was  fo  far  from  being  of  ufe  tp  them,  that  it  only  ferved 
to  embarrafs  them  in  a  place  fo  ftrait  and  narrow,  as  that  they 
fought  in :  whereas,  on  the  fide  of  the  Grecians,  every  thing 
was  done  with  good  order,  and  without  hurry  or  confufion  ;• 
becaufe  every  thing  was  diredfed  by  one  commander.  The 
Ionians,  whom  Themiftocles  had  advifed  by  characters  en¬ 
graven  upon  ftones  along  the  coafts  of  Eubcea  to  remember 
from  whom  they  derived  their  original,  were  the  firft  that  be¬ 
took  themfelves  to  flight,  and  were  quickly  followed  by  the 
reft  of  the  fleet.  But  Queen  Artemifa  diftinguhhed  herfeif  by 
incredible  efforts  of  refolution  and'  courage,  fo  that  Xerxes, 
who  faw  in  what  manner  fhe  had  behaved  herfeif,  cried  out, 
*  that  the  men  had  behaved  like  women  in  this  engagement, 
and  that  the  women  had  (bowed  the  courage  of  men.  The 
Athenians,  being  enraged  that  a  woman  had  dared  to  appear 
in  arms  againft  them,  had  promifed  a  reward  of  10,000 
drachms  to  anyone  that  fhould  be  able  to  take  her  alive:  but 
Hie  had  the  good  fortune  to  efcape  their  purfuits.  If  they 
had  taken  her,  fhe  could  have  deferved  nothing  from  them  but 
the  higheft  commendations,  and  the  moil  honourable  and  gene¬ 
rous  treatment. 

t  The  manner  in  which  that  J  queen  efcaped  ought  not  to 
be  omitted.  Seeing  herfeif  warmly  purfued  by  an  Athenian 
ftiip,  from  which  it  feemed  impoffible  for  her  to  efcape,  file 

*  O!  f/.\v  yiylvair!  fioi  yi ivozTas;,  a’l  yvvcc’ixss 

Artemifia  inter  primes  duces  helium  acerrime  ciebat.  Quippe,  ut  in 
viro  mulitbrem  tinioreiu,  ita  in  muliefe  virilem  audaciam  cerucres.  Jult. 
i.  ii.  c.  12. 

f  Herod.  Ii  viii.  c.  87,  88.  Polycen.  L  viii.  c.  53. 

|  It  appears,  that  Artemifa  valued  herfeif  no  lefs  upon  ftratageny  than 
courage,  and  at  the  fame  time  was  not  very  delicate  in  the  choice  of  the 
meaiures  Ihe  ufed.  It  is  laid,  that  being  delirous  of  feizing  .Latmus,  a 
imail  city  of  Caria,  that  lay  very  commodioufly  for  her,  fhe  laid  her  troops 
in  ambulh,  and,  under  pretence  of  celebrating  the  feaft  of  the  mother  of 
the  gods,  in  3  wood  confecrated  to  her  near  that  city,  that  ihe  repaired 
thither  with  a  great  train  of  eunuchs,  women,  drums,  and  trumpets.  The 
iuhabitants  ran  in  throngs  to  fee  that  religious  ceremony  ;  and  in  the 
mean  time  Artemifa’s  troops  took  pofTeiTion  of  the  place.  Polycen.  Stra¬ 
ng-  1.  viii.  c.  j  3. 
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hung  out  Grecian  colours,  and  attacked  one  of  the  Perfian 
vefiels,  on  board  of  which  was  Damafithymus,  king  of*  Ca- 
lynda,  with  whom  (he  had  fume  difference,  and  funk  it:  this 
made  her  purfuers  believe,  that  her  (hip  was  one  of  the  Gre¬ 
cian  fleet,  and  give  over  the  chace. 

Such  was  the  fuccefs  of  the  battle  of  Salamin,  one  of  the 
moft  memorable  actions  related  in  ancient  hillory,  and  which 
lias,  and  will  render  the  name  and  courage  of  the  Grecians  fa- 
mous  for  ever.  A  great  number  of  the  Perfian  (hips  were  taken,, 
and  a  much  greater  funk  upon  thisoccafion.  Many  of  their  al- 
’.es,  who  dreaded  the  king’s  cruelty  no  lefs  than  the  enemy, 
made  the  bed  of  their  way  into  their  own  country. 

Themiftocles,  in  a  fecret  converfation  with  Ariflides,  pro- 
uofed  to  his  consideration,  in  order  to  found  him  and  to  learn 
is  true  fentiments,  whether  it  would  not  be  proper  for  them 
~o  fend  fome  veffels  to  break  down  the  bridge  which  Xerxes 
:;ad  caufed  to  be  built,  to  the  end,  fays  he,  that  we  may  take 
Afia  into  Europe:  but  though  he  made  this  propofal,  he  was 
tar  from  approving  it.  Ariflides  believing  him  to  be  in  earned, 
argued  very  warmly  and  Arenuoufly  againfl  any  fuch  project, 
and  reprefented  to  him  bow  dangerous  it  was  to  reduce  fo  pow¬ 
erful  an  enemy  to  defpair,  from  whom  it  was  their  bufinefs  to 
deliver  themfelves  as  foon  as  poffible.  Themiflocles  feemed  to 
acquiefce  in  his  reafons;  and,  in  order  to  haften  the  king’s  de¬ 
parture,  contrived  to  have  him  fecretly  informed,  that  the 
Grecians  defigned  to  break  down  the  bridge.  The  point  The¬ 
miflocles  feems  to  have  had  in  view  by  his  falfe  confidence, 
vvas  to  ftrengthen  himfelf  with  Ariftides’s  opinion,  which  was 
of  great  weight  againfl  that  of  the  other  generals,  in  cafe  they 
inclined  to  go  and  break  down  the  bridge.  Perhaps  too  he 
might  aim  at  guarding  himfelf  by  this  means  againfl  the  ill- 
will  of  his  enemies,  who  might  one  day  accufe  him  of  treafon 
before  the  people,  if  ever  they  came  to  know  that  he  had 
been  the  author  of  that  fecret  advice  to  Xerxes. 

f  This  prince,  being  frightened  on  fuch  news,  made  the  heft 
ufe  he  could  of  his  time,  and  fet  out  by  night,  leaving  Mar- 
donius  behind  him,  with  an  army  ot  300,000  men,  in  order 
to  reduce  Greece,  if  he  was  able.  The  Grecians,  who  cx- 
pedled  that  Xerxes  would  have  come  to  another  engagement 
the  next  day,  having  learned  that  he  was  fled,  purfued  him  as 
fail  as  they  could,  but  to  no  purpofe.  4:  ihey  had  deflroyed 


*  A  city  of  Lycia. 

f  Herod.  L  viii.  c.  11,5 — 120.  i  Ibid.  c.  130. 
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200  of  the  enemy’s  {hips,  befides  thofe  which  they  had  taken. 
The  remainder  of  the  Peril  an  fleet,  after  having  buffered  ex¬ 
tremely  by  the  winds  in  their  paffage,  retired  towards  the  coaft  of 
Afia,  and  entered  into  the  port  of  Cuma,  a  city  in  iEolia,  where 
they  paffed  the  winter,  without  daring  afterwards  to  return  into 
Greece. 

Xerxes  took  the  reft  of  his  army  along  with  him,  and  march¬ 
ed  by  the  way  of  the  Hellefpont.  As  no  provifions  had  been 
prepared  for  them  beforehand,  they  underwent  great  hard- 
ihips  during  their  whole  march,  which  lafted  45  days.  After 
having  confumed  all  the  fruits  they  could  find,  the  foldiers 
were  obliged  to  live  upon  herbs,  and  even  upon  the  bark  and 
leaves  of  trees.  This  occafioned  a  great  ficknefs  in  the  army ; 
and  gre^t  numbers  died  of  fluxes  and  the  plague. 

The  king,  through  eageniefs  and  impatience  to  make  his 
efcape,  left  his  army  behind  him,  and  travelled  on  before  with 
a  fmall  retinue,  in  order  to  reach  the  bridge  with  the  greater 
expedition:  but  when  he  arrived  at  the  place,  he  found  the 
bridge  broken  down  by  the  violence  of  the  waves,  in  a  great 
tempeft  that  had  happened,  and  was  reduced  to  the  neceffity 
of  palling  the  it  s  ait.  in  a  cock-boat.  This  was  a  fpeftacle  very 
proper  to  {how  mankind  the  mutability  of  all  earthly  things, 
and  the  inftability  of  human  ■  great  nefs;.  a  prince,  whofe  armies 
and  fleets  the  land  and  fea  were  fcarce  able  to  contain  a  little 
while  before,  now  dealing  away  in  a-little  boat  almoft  wi  hout 
any  fervants  or  attendants!  Such- was  the  event  and  fuecefs  of 
Xerxes’s  expedition  agaittft  Greece. 

If  we  compare  Xerxes  with  himfelf  at  different  times  and 
on  different  occafions,  we  fhall  hardly  know  him  for  the  fam§ 
man.  When  affairs  were  under  confideration  and  debate,  no 
perfon  could  fliow  more  courage  and  intrepidity  than  -this 
prince:  he  is  furprifed  and'  even  offended,  if  any  one  forefees 
the  lyaft  difficulty  in  the  execution  of  his  projects,  or  fhows  any 
apprehenfion  concerning  events.  ’But  when  he  comes  to  the 
point  of  execution,  and  to  the  hour  of  danger,  he  flies  like  a 
coward,  and  thinks  of  nothing  but  faving  his  own  life  and  per¬ 
fon.  Here  we  have  a  fenfible  and  evident  proof  of  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  true  courage,  which  is  never  deftitute  of  prudence ; 
and  temerity,  always  blind  and  prefumptuous.  A  wife  and 
great  prince  weighs  every  thing,  and  examines  all  circumftan- 
ces,  before  he  enters  into  a  *  war,- of  which  he  is  not  afraid,  but 
at  the  fame  time  does  not  defire ;  and  when  the  time  of  action 

*  Non  times  bella,  non  provocas,  Plin.  de  Traj.  Fprtiffimus  in  iplo 
dilcrimhie,  <pii  ante  dilcrimen  ^fcietiflimus.  Tacit.  Hift,  I,  i,  «,  14. 
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is  come,  the  fight  of  danger  ferves  only  to  animate  his  courage- 
Preemption  inverts  this  order.  *  When  the  has  introduced 
affurance  andholdnefs,  where  wifdom  and  circumfpeftion  ought 
to  prefide,  (he  admits  fear  and  defpair,  where  courage  and  in¬ 
trepidity  ought  to  be  exerted. 

ft  The  fir [h  thing  the  Grecians  took  care  of  after  the  battle 
of  Salamin,  was  to  fend  the  firil  fruits  of  the  rich  fpoil  they 
had  taken  to  Delphos.  Cimon,  who  was  then  very  young, 
fignalized  himfelf  in  a  particular  manner  in  that  engagement, 
and  performed  atftions  of  fuch  diftinguifhed  valour,  as  acquired 
him  a  great  reputation,  and  made  him  be  confidered  from 
henceforth  as  a  citizen  that  would  be  capable  of  rendering  the 
moft  important  fervices  to  his  country  on  future  occafions. 

ft  But  Themiftocles  carried  off  almoft  all  the  honour  of  this 
victory,  which  was  the  mod  fignal  that  ever  the  Grecians  ob¬ 
tained  over  the  Perfians.  The  force  of  truth  obliged  even  tliofe 
who  envied  his  glory  moft,  to  render  him  this  ttftimony.  It . 
was  a  cuftom  in  Greece,  that,  after  a  battle,  the  commanding 
officers  (hould  declare  who  had  diftinguifhed  themfelves  moft, 
by  writing  in  a  paper  the  names  of  the  man  who  had  merited 
the  firft  prize,  and  of  him  who  had  merited  the  fecond. 

On  this  occafion,  by  a  judgment  which  fhows  the  good  opi¬ 
nion  natural  for  every  man  to  have  of  himfelf,  each  officer  con¬ 
cerned,  adjudged  the  firft  rank  to  himfelf,  and  allowed  the  fe¬ 
cond  to  Themiftccles;  which  was  indeed  giving  him  the  prefer¬ 
ence  to  them  all. 

The  Lacedemonians,  having  carried  him  to  Sparta,  in  or¬ 
der  to  pay  him  the  honours  due  to  his  merit,  decreed  to  their 
general  Eurybiades  the  prize  of  valour,  and  to  Themiftocles  that 
of  wifdom,  which  was  a  crown  of  olive  for  both  of  them.  They 
alfo  made  a  prefent  to  Themiftocles  of  the  fineft  chariot  in  the 
city;  and,  on  his  departure,  fent  3C0  young  men  of  the  moft 
confiderable  families  to  wait  upon  him  to  the  frontiers;  an  ho¬ 
nour  they  had  never  (hown  to  any  perfon  whatfoever  before. 

But  that  which  gave  him  a  dill  more  fenfible  pleafure,  were 
the  public  acclamations  he  received  at  the  firft  Olympic  games 
that  were  celebrated  after  the  battle  of  Salamin,  where  all  the 
people  of  Greece  were  met  together.  As  foon  as  he  appeared, 
the  whole  affemhly  rofe  up  to  do  him  honour:  nobody  re¬ 
garded  either  the  games  or  the  combats;  Themiftocles  was  the 
only  fpeftacle.  The  eyes  of  all  the  company  were  fixed  upon 
him,  and  every  body  was  eager  to  ftiow  him  and  point  him  out 

*  Ante  difcrimen  feroces,  in  periculo  pavidi.  Tacit.  Hift.  1.  i.  c.  68. 

4  Herod.  1.  viii.  c.  122.  125,  J  Pint,  in  Themift.  p.  120. 
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with  the  hand  to  the  Grangers  that  did  not  know  him.  He 
acknowledged  afterwards  to  his  friends,  that  he  looked  upon  that 
day  as  the  happieft  of  his  life;  that  he  had  never  tailed  any  joy 
fo  fenfible  and  fo  tranfporting;  and  that  this  reward,  the  ge¬ 
nuine  fruits  of  his  labours,  exceeded  all  bis  defires. 

The  reader  has  undoubtedly  obferved  in  Themiftocles  two  cr 
three  principal  ftrokes  of  his  character,  which  entitle  him  to  be 
ranked  among!!  the  greateft  men.  The  defign  which  he  form¬ 
ed  and  executed,  of  making  the  whole  force  of  Athens  mari¬ 
time,  fhowed  him  to  have  a  fuperior  genius,  capable  of  the 
higheil  view,  penetrating  into  futurity,  and  judicious  to  fcize 
the  decifive  point  in  great  affairs.  As  the  territory  belonging 
to  Athens  was  of  a  barren  nature  and  fmall  extent,  he  rightly 
conceived,  that  the  only  way  that  city  had  to  enrich  and  ag¬ 
grandize  herfelf  was  by  fea.  And  indeed  that  fcheme  may 
juftly  be  looked  upon  as  the  fouree  and  caufe  of  all  thofe  great 
events,  which  raifed  the  republic  of  Athens  in  the  fequel  to  fo 
flourifhing  a  condition. 

But,  in  my  opinion,  though  this  wifdom  and  forefight  is  a 
moft  excellent  and  valuable  talent,  yet  it  is  infinitely  lefs  merito¬ 
rious  than  that  uncommon  temper  and  moderation,  which  The¬ 
miftocles  fhowed  on  two  critical  occafions,  when  Greece  had 
been  utterly  undone,  if  lie  had  liflened  to  the  dictates  of  an  ill- 
judged  ambition,  and  had  piqued  himfelf  upon  a  falle  point  of 
honour,  as  is  ufual  among  perfons  of  his  age  and  profeffion. 
The  firf!  of  thefe  occafions  was,  when,  notwithstanding  the 
crying  injuftice  that  was  committed,  both  in  reference  to  the 
republic,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  to  his  own  perfon,  in 
appointing  a  Lacedtemonian  generaliffimo  of  the  fleet,  he  ex¬ 
horted  and  prevailed  with  the  Athenians  to  defift  from  their 
pretenfion,  though  never  fo  jufl.lv  founded,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  fatal  effects  with  which  divifion  among  the  confederates 
muft  have  been  neceffarily  attended.  And  what  an  admira¬ 
ble  inftance  did  he  give  of  his  prefence  of  mind  and  coolnefs 
of  temper,  when  the  fame  Eurybiades  not  only  affronted  him 
with  liarfh  and  offenflve  language,  but  lifted  up  his  cane  at 
him  in  a  menancing  pofture!  Let  it  be  remembered  at  the  fame 
time,  that  Themiftocles  was  then  but  young;  that  he  was  full 
of  an  ardent  ambition  for  glory;  that  he  was  commander  of  a 
numerous  fleet;  and  that  he  had  right  and  reafon  on  his  fide. 
How  would  our  young  officers  behave  on  the  like  occafion? 
Themiftocles  took  all  patiently,  and  the  victory  of  Salamin  was 
the  fruits  of  his  patience. 

As  to  Ariftides,  I  ffiall  have  occafion  in  the  fequel  to  fpeak 
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more  extenfively  upon  Lis  chara&er  and  merit.  He  was,  pro¬ 
perly  fpeaking,  the  man  of  the  commonwealth  :  provided  that 
was  well  and  faithfully  ferved,  he  was  very  little  concerned  by 
whom  it  was  done.  The  merit  of  others  was  far  from  offend¬ 
ing  him  ;  and  inftead  of  that,  became  his  own  by  the  appro¬ 
bation  and  encouragement  he  gave  it.  We  have  feen  him 
make  his  way  through  the  enemy’s  fleet,  at  the  peril  of  his 
life,  in  order  to  give  Thcmiilocles  forne  good  intelligence  and 
advice  i  and  *  Plutarch  takes  notice,  that  during  all  the  time 
the  latter  had  the  command,  Ariftides  affilled  him  on  all  occa- 
fions  with  his  eounfel  and  credit,  notwithftandine  he  had  re  a- 

.  O 

fon  to  look  upon  him  not  only  as  his  rival,  hut  his  enemy-. 
Let  us  compare  this  noblenefs  and  greatnefs  of  foul  with  the 
little  fpiritednefs  and  meannefs  of  thofe  men,  who  are  fo  nice*, 
punctilious,  and  jealous  in  point  of  command;  who  are  incom¬ 
patible  with  their  colleagues,  uling  all  their  attention  and  indul- 
try  to  engrofs  the  glory  of  every  thing  to  themfelves  ;  always 
ready  to  facrilice  the  public  to  their  private  interells,  or  to  fuf*- 
fer  their  rivals  to  commit  blunders,  that  they  themfelves  may 
reap  advantage  from  them, 

-j-  On  the  very  fame  day  the  aflion  of  Thermopyke  happened, 
the  formidable  army  of  the  Carthaginians,  which  conlilled  of 
300,000  men,  was  entirely  defeated  by  Gelon,  tyrant  of  Syra- 
cufe.  Herodotus  places  this  battle  on  the  fame  day  with  that 
of  Salamin.  The  circumftances  of  that  viftory  in  Sicily  I  have 
related  in  the  hiftory  of  the  Carthaginians. 

J  After  the  battle  of  Salamin,  the  Grecians  being  returned 
from  purfuing  the  Perfians,  Them  blocks  failed  to  all  the  iflands 
t-hat  had  declared  for  them,  to  levy  contributions,  and  exa£t 
money  from  them.  The  firlt  he  began  with  was  that  of  Andros, 
from  vvhofe  inhabitants  he  required  a  confiderable  fum,  fpeak 
ing  to  them  in  this  manner:  “  I  come  to  you  accompanied 
with  two  powerful  divinities,  Perfuafion  and  Force.”  The 
anfwer  they  made  him  was  :  “  We  alfo  have  two  other  di- 
“  vinities  on  our  lide,  no  lefs  powerful  than  yours,  and  which 
“  do  not  permit  us  give  the  money  you  demand  of  us,  Poverty 
"  and  Impotence.”  Upon  this  refufal  he  made  a  feint  of  be- 
fieging  them,  and  threatened  that  he  would  entirely  ruin  their 
city.  He  dealt  in  the  fame  manner  with  feveral  other  iflands, 
which  durft  not  refill  him  as  Andros  had  done,  and  drew  great 


*  n ivru  1 ruvivewr^z  x.'ju  truvzSuXti izm,  ivlotyrccrov  iTn  ruT'/l^ia.Koiwi  koluv  t«»- 
In  vit.  Arift.  p.  323. 
f  Her.  1.  vii.  c.  1  6y.  167 
4- Ibid,  b  viii.  c.  in,  11a  Plut.  in  Them-  p.  122. 
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fums  of  money  from  them  without  the  privity  of  the  other  com¬ 
manders  ;  for  he  was  efteemed  a  lover  of  money,  and  to  be  deli- 
rous  of  enriching  himfelf. 


SECTION  IX. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  PLAT JHA. 

Mardonius*,  who  ftaid  in  Greece  with  a  body  of  300,000 
men,  let  his  troops  pafs  the  winter  in  Theffaly,  and  in  the 
fpring  following,  led  them  into  Bceotia.  There  was  a  very 
famous  oracle  in  this  country,  the  oracle  I  mean  of  Lebadia, 
which  he  thought  proper  to  confult,  in  order  to  know  what 
would  be  the  fuccefs  of  the  war.  The  prieft,  in  his  enthufiaftic 
fit,  anfwered  in  a  language  which  nobody  that  was  prefent 
underftood  ;  as  much  as  to  infinuate,  that  the  oracle  would  not 
deign  to  fpeak  intelligibly  to  a  barbarian.  At  the  fame  time 
Mardonius  fent  Alexander,  king  of  Macedonia,  with  feveral 
Perfian  noblemen,  to  Athens,  and  by  them,  in  the  name  of 
his  matter,  made  very  advantageous  propofals  to  the  Athe¬ 
nian  people,  to  divide  them  from  the  red  of  their  allies.  The 
offers  he  made  them  were,  to  rebuild  their  city  which  had  been 
burnt  down,  to  give  them  a  confiderable  fum  of  money,  to  dif¬ 
fer  them  to  live  according  to  their  own  laws  and  cuftoms,  and 
to  give  them  the  government  and  command  of  all  Greece.  Alex¬ 
ander,  as  their  ancient  friend,  exhorted  them  in  his  own  name 
to  lay  hold  on  fo  favourable  an  opportunity  for  re-eftablittiing 
their  affairs,  alleging,  that  they  were  not  in  a  condition  to 
withlland  a  power  fo  formidable  as  that  of  the  Perfians,  and 
fo  much  fuperior  to  that  of  Greece.  On  the  firft  intelligence 
of  this  embaffy,  the  Spartans  alfo  on  their  fide  fent  deputies  to 
Athens,  in  order  to  hinder  it  from  taking  effedt.  Thefe  were 
prefent  when  the  others  had  their  audience  ;  where,  as  foon  as 
Alexander  had  finifhed  his  fpeech,  they  began  in  their  turn  to 
addrefs  themfelves  to  the  Athenians,  and  ftrongly  exhorted 
them  not  to  feparate  themfelves  from  their  allies,  nor  to  defert 
the  common  intereft  of  their  country  j  reprefenting  to  them,  at 
the  fame  time,  that  their  union  in  the  prefent  fituation  of  their 
aSairs  was  their  whole  ftrength,  and  would  render  Greece  in¬ 
vincible.  They  added  further,  that  the  Spartan  common- 

*  A.  M.  3515.  Ant.  J.  C.  497.  Herod.  L  via  c.  113 — 131.  136— 
140.  144.  Plut.  in  Arift.  p.  524.  Diod.  1.  xi.  p.  22,  23.  Plut.  de  Orac. 
Defedt.p.  412. 
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wealth  was  very  fenfibly  moved  with  the  melancholy  Hate 
which  the  Athenians  were  in,  who  were  deftitute  both  of 
houfes  and  retreat,  and  who  for  two  years  together  had  loft 
all  their  harvefts ;  that,  in  confideration  of  that  calamity, 
fhe  would  engage  herfelf,  during  the  continuance  of  the  war, 
to  maintain  and  fupport  their  wives,  their  children,  and 
their  old  men,  and  to  furnilh  a  plentiful  fnpply  for  all  their 
wants.  They  concluded  by  obferving,  on  the  conduct  of 
Alexander,  whofe  difcourfe,  they  faid,  was  fuch  as  might  be 
expected  from  one  tyrant  who  fpoke  in  favour  of  another ; 
but  that  he  feemed  to  have  forgot,  that  the  people  to  whom 
he  addreffed  himfelf,  had  fhovved  themfelves,.  on  all  occafions, 
the  mod  zealous  defenders  of  the  common  liberty  of  their 
country. 

Ariftides  was  at  this  time  in  office,  that  is  to  fay,  principal 
of  the  Archons.  As  it  was  therefore  his  bufinefs  to  anfwer,  he 
faid,  that  as  to  the  barbarians,  who  made  filver  and  gold  the 
chief  objects  of  their  efteem,  he  forgave  them  for  thinking  they 
could  corrupt  the  fidelity  of  a  nation,  by  large  bounties  and 
promifes:  but  that  he  could  not  help  being  furprifed  and  affect¬ 
ed  withfome  fort  of  indignation,  to  fee  that  the  Lacedaemoni¬ 
ans,  regarding  only  the  prefent  diftrefs  and  neceffity  of  the 
Athenians,  and  forgetting  their  courage  and  magnanimity, 
fhould  come  to  perfuade  them  to  perfift  lledfaflly  in  the  defence 
of  the  common  liberty  of  Greece,  by  arguments  and  motives 
of  gain,  and  by  propoling  to  give  them  victuals  and  proviiion;- 
he  defined  them  to  acquaint  their  republic,  that  all  the  gold  in 
the  world  was  not  capable  of  tempting  the  Athenians,  or  of 
making  them  defert  the  defence  of  the  common  liberty  ;  that 
they  had  the  grateful  fenfe  they  ought  to  have,  of  the  kind 
offers  which  Lacedaemon  had  made  them;  but  that  they  would" 
endeavour  to  manage  their  aflairs  fo,  as  not  to  be  a  burden  to 
any  of  their  allies.  Then  turning  himfelf  towards  the  ambaffa- 
dors  of  Mardonius,  and  pointing  with  his  hand  to  the  fun 
“  Be  affured,”  fays  he  to  them,  “  that  as  long  as  that  planet 
“  fliall  continue  his  courfe,  the  Athenians  will  be  mortal  ene- 
“  mies  to  the  Perhans,  and  will  not  ceafe  to  take  vengeance  of 
“  them  for  ravaging  their  lands,  and  burning  their  houfes  and 
“temples.”  After  which,  he  defired  the  king  of  Macedonia, 
if  he  was  inclined  to  be  truly  their  friend,  that  he  would  not 
make  himfelf  any  more  the  bearer  of  fuch  propofals  to  them, 
which  would  only  fcrve  to  refltCf  difhonour  upon  him,  without 
ever  producing  any  other  effeCt. 

Anilides,  notwithlUmdiffg  his  having  made  this  plain  and 
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peremptory  declaration,  did  not  flop  there  ;  but  that  he  might 
Hill  imprint  the  greater  horror  for  fuch  propofals,  and  for  ever 
to  prohibit  all  manner  of  commerce  with  the  barbarians  by  a 
principle  of  religion,  he  ordained  that  the  Athenian  priefts 
fhould  denounce  anathemas  and  execrations  upon  any  perfon 
whatfoever,  who  fhould  prefume  to  propofe  the  making  of  an 
alliance  with  the  Perfians,  or  the  breaking  of  their  alliance  with 
the  reft  of  the  Grecians. 

*  When  Mardonius  had  learned  by  tbe  anfwer  which  the 
Athenians  had  fent  him,  f  that  they  were  to  be  prevailed  upon 
by  no  propofals  or  advantages  whatfoever  to  fell  their  liberty, 
he  marched  with  his  whole  army  towards  Attica,  wafting  and 
deftroying  whatever  he  found  in  his  way.  The  Athenians,  not 
being  in  a  condition  to  withftand  fuch  a  torrent,  retired  to 
Salamin,  and  for  a  fecond  time  abandoned  their  city.  Mar¬ 
donius,  Hill  entertaining  hopes  of  bringing  them  to  fosne  terms 

/  of  accommodation,  fent  another  deputy  to  them  to  make  the 
fame  propofals  as  before.  A  certain  Athenian,  called  JLycidas, 
being  of  opinion,  that  they  fhould  hearken  to  what  he  had  to 
offer,  was  immediately  Honed  ;  and  the  Athenian  women  run¬ 
ning  at  the  fame  time  to  his  houfe,  did  the  fame  execution 
Upon  his  wife  and  childre-n  ;  fo  detellable  a  crime  did  they 
think  it  to  propofe  any  peace  with  the  Perfians.  But  notwith- 
flanding  this,  they  had  a  refpedt  to  the  charadler  wherewith 
the  deputy  was  inverted,  and  fent  him  back  without  offering 
him  any  indignity  or  ill  treatment.  Mardonius  now  found  that 
there  was  no  peace  to  be  expefted  with  them.  He  therefore 
entered  Athens,  burnt  and  demolifhed  every  thing  that  had  ef- 
caped  their  fury  the  preceding  year,  and  left  nothing  Hand¬ 
ing-^ 

The  Spartans,  inrtead  of  conducing  their  troops  into  Attica, 
-according'  to  their  engagements,  thought  only  of  keeping  them- 
felves  (hut  up  within  the  Peloponnefus  for  their  own  fecurity, 
and  with  that  view  had  begun  to  build  a  wall  over  the  i  it  run  us, 
in  order  to  hinder  the  enemy  from  entering  that  way,  by  which 
means  they  reckoned  they  fhould  be  fafe  themfelves,  and  fhould. 
have  no  further  occafion  for  the  ailiftance  cf  the  Athenians. 
The  latter  hereupon  fent  deputies  to  Sparta,  in  order  to  com¬ 
plain  of  the  Hownefs  and  negleft  of  their  allies.  But  the  Ephori 
did  not  feem  to  be  much  moved  at  their  remonffrances  ;  and  as 

*  Herod.  1.  ix.  c.  1 — 11.  Plut.  in  Arift. 

t  Pofteaquam  nullo  pretio  libcrtatcm  videt  his  yenalem,  &c.  Juftin. 
1.  ii.  c.  14. 
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that  day  was  the  feaft  of  *  Hyacinthus,  they'  fpent  it  in  feafts, 
and  rejoicing,  and  deferred  giving  the  deputies  their  anfwer  till 
the  next  day.  And  ftill  procraliinating  the  affair  as  much  as 
they  could  on  various  pretexts,  they  gained  ten  days  time, 
during  which  the  building  of  the  wall  was  completed. — 
They  were  on  the  point  of  difmifiing  the  Athenian  envoys  in  a 
icandalous  manner,  when  a  private  citizen  expoftulated  with 
them,  and  reprefented  to  them,  how  bafe  it  would  be  to  treat 
the  Athenians  in  fuch  a  manner,  after  all  the  calamities  and 
voluntary/  Ioffes  they  had  fo  generoufly  fuffered  for  the  common 
defence  of  liberty',  and  all  the  important  Cervices  they  had  ren¬ 
dered  Greece  in  general.  This  opened  their  eyes,  and  made 
them  afliamed  of  their  perfidious  defign.  The  very  next  night 
following  they  fent  off,  unknown  to  the  Athenian  deputies, 
5 coo  Spartans,  who  had  each  of  them  feven  helotse,  or  flaves, 
to  attend  him.  In  the  morning  afterwards  the  deputies  renew¬ 
ed  their  complaints  with'  great  warmth  and  refentment,  and 
were  extremely'  iurprifed  when  they  were  told  that  the  Spartan 
fuccours  were  on  their  march,  and  by  this  time  were  not  far 
from  Attica. 

f  Mardonius  had  left  Attica  at  this  time,  and  was  on  his  re¬ 
turn  into  the  country  of  Bceotia.  As  the  latter  was  an  open 
and  flat  country,  he  thought  it  would  be  more  convenient  for 
him  to  fight  there,  than  in  Attica,  which  was  uneven  and 
rugged,  full  of  hills  and  narrow  pafles,  and  which  for  that  rea- 
fon  would  not  allow  him  fpace  enough  for  drawing  up  his  nu¬ 
merous  army  in  battle-array,  nor  leave  room  for  his  cavalry  to 
adt.  When  he  came  back  into  Bceotia,  he  encamped  by  the 
river  Afopus.  The  Grecians  followed  him  thither,  under  the 
command  of  Paufanias,  king  of  Sparta,  and  of  Ariftides,  gene¬ 
ral  of  the  Athenians.  The  Perfian  armyT,  according  to  the  ac¬ 
count  of  Herodotus,  confided  of  300,000,  or,  according  to 
that  of  Diodorus,  of  500,000  men.  That  of  the  Grecians  did 
not  amount  to  70,000  men  ;  of  which  there  were  but  5000 
Spartans  ;  but,  as  theie  were  accompanied  with  35,000  of  the 
lielotae,  viz.  feven  for  each  Spartan,  they  made  up  together 

*  Among!!  the  Lacedaemonians  the  feaft  of  Hyacinthus  continued  three 
days  :  the  firft  and  the  laft  of  which  were  days  of  forrow  and  mourning 
for  the  death  of  Hyacinthus ;  but  the  fccond  was  a  day  of  rejoicing, 
which  was  fpent  in  feafting,  fpoits,  and  fpedtacles,  and  all  kinds  of  di- 
verfions.  This  feftival  was  celebrated  every  year  in  the  month  of  Au- 
guit,  in  honour  of  Apollo  and  Hyacinthus. 

f  Herod.  1.  ix.  c.  12 — 76.  Plut.  in  Arift.  p.  325 — 330.  Diod.  1.  xi. 
J).  24;  26, 
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40,000;  the  latter  of  thefe  were  light-armed  troops:  the  Athe¬ 
nian  forces  confifted  but  of  800O,  and  the  troops  of  the  allies 
made  up  the  remainder.  The  right  wing  of  the  army  was  com¬ 
manded  by  the  Spartans,  and  the  left  by  the  Athenians,  an 
honour  which  the  people  of  Tegsea  pretended  to,  and  difput- 
ed  with  them,  but  in  vain. 

*  Whilft  all  Greece  was  in  fufpenfe,  expecting  a  battle  that 
{hould  determine  their  fate,  a  fecret  confpiracy,  formed  in  the 
midil  of  the  Athenian  camp  by  fome  difcontented  citizens,  who 
intended  the  fubveriion  of  their  popular  government,  or  to  deli¬ 
ver  up  Greece  into  the  hands  of  the  Perfians,  gave  Ariftides  a 
great  deal  of  perplexity  and  trouble.  On  this  emergency  he 
had  occafion  for  all  his  prudence.  Not  knowing  exa&ly  how 
many  people  might  be  concerned  in  this  confpiracy,  he  con¬ 
tented  himfelf  with  having  eight  of  them  taken  up  :  and  of 
thofe  eight,  the  only  two  whom  he  caufed  to  be  accufed,  be- 
caufe  they  had  the  moll  laid  to  their  charge,  made  their  efcape 
out  of  the  camp,  whilft  their  trial  was  preparing.  There  is 
no  doubt  but  Ariftides  favoured  their  efcape,  left  he  {hould  be 
obliged  to  punifh  them,  and  their  punilhment  might  occafion 
fome  tumult  and  diforder.  The  others,  who  were  in  cuftody, 
he  releafed,  leaving  them  room  to  believe,  that  he  had  found 
nothing  againft  them,  and  telling  them,  that  the  battle  with 
the  enemy  fhould  be  the  tribunal,  where  they  might  fully  jufti- 
fy  their  characters,  and  (how  the  world,  how  unlikely  it  was, 
that  they  had  ever  entertained  a  thought  of  betraying  their 
country.  This  well-timed  and  wife  diffimulation,  which  open¬ 
ed  a  door  for  repentance,  and  avoided  driving  the  offenders  to 
defpair,  appeafed  all  the  commotion,  and  quafhed  the  whole 
affair. 

Mardonius,  in  order  to  try  the  Grecians,  fent  out  his  caval¬ 
ry,  in  which  he  was  ftrongeft,  to  fkirmifh  with  them.  The 
Megarians,  wrho  were  encamped  upon  a  plain,  fuffered  extremely 
by  them  ;  and,  in  fpite  of  all  the  vigour  and  refolution  with 
which  they  defended  themfelves,  they  were  upon  the  point  of 
giving  way,  when  a  detachment  of  300  Athenians,  with  fome 
troops  armed  u’ith  miflive  weapons,  advanced  to  their  fuccour. 
Mafiftius,  the  general  of  the  Perfian  horfe,  and  one  of  the  moil 
confiderable  noblemen  of  his  country,  feeing  them  advance  to¬ 
wards  him  in  good  order,  made  his  cavalry  face  about  and  at¬ 
tack  them.  The  Athenians  flood  their  ground,  and  waited  to 
receive  them.  The  {hock  was  very  fierce  and  violent,  both 

*  Plut.  in  Arift.  p.  jz6. 
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Tides  endeavouring  equally  to  (how,  by  the  iffue  of  this  encoun¬ 
ter,  what  would  be  the  fuccefs  of  the  general  engag-ement. 
The  vidlory  was  a  long  time  difputed  :  but  at  laft  Mafiflius’s 
borfe,  being  wounded,  threw  his  mailer,  who  was  quickly 
after  killed  ;  upon  which  the  Perfians  immediately  after  fled. 
As  foon  as  the  news  of  his  death  reached  the  barbarians,  their 
grief  was  exceffiv.e.  They  cut  off  the  hair  of  their  heads,  as 
alfo  the  manes  of  their  horfes  and  mules,  filling  the  camp  with 
their  cries  and  lamentations,  having  loll,  in  their  opinion,  the 
braveft  man  of  their  army. 

After  this  encounter  with  the  Perfian  cavalry,  the  two  ar¬ 
mies  were  a  long  time  without  coming  to  any  abfion  ;  becaufe 
the  foothfayers  and  diviners,  upon  their  infpe&ing  the  intrails 
of  their  victims,  equally  foretold  both  parties,  that  they  (hould 
be  victorious,  provided  they  aCled  only  upon  the  defenfive  5 
whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  they  threatened  them  equally  with 
a  total  overthrow,  if  they  aCted  offenfively,  or  made  the  firfit 
attack. 

They  palled  ten  days  in  this  manner  in  view  of  each  other  : 
but  Mardonius,  who  was  of  a  fiery,  impatient  nature,  grew 
very  uneafy  at  fo  long  a  delay.  Befides,  he  had  only  a  few 
days  provifions  left  for  his  army  ;  and  the  Grecians  grew 
ftronger  every  day  by  the  addition  of  new  troops,  that  were 
continually  coming  to  join  them.  He  therefore  called  a  coun¬ 
cil  of  war,  in  .order  to  deliberate  whether  they  Ihould  give 
battle.  Artabazus,  a  nobleman  of  lingular  merit  and  great  ex¬ 
perience,  was  of  opinion,  that  they  fhould  not  hazard  a  battle, 
but.that  they  Ihould  retire  under  the  walls  of  Thebes,  where 
they  would  be  in  a  condition  to  fupply  the  army  with  provifions 
and  forage.  He  alleged,  that  delays  alone  would  be  capable 
of  dimi nilhing  the  ardour  of  the  allies  ;  that  they  would  there¬ 
by  have  time  to  tamper  with  them,  and  might  be  able  to  draw 
iome  of  them  off  by  gold  and  filver,  which  they  would  take 
care  to  diliribute  among  the  leaders,  and  among  fuch  as  had 
the  greateil  fway  and  authority  in  their  feveral  cities;  and  that, 
'in  (hort,  this  would  be  both  the  eafieit  and  fureft  method  of  fub- 
jeCting  Greece.  This  opinion  was  very  wife,  but  was  over¬ 
ruled  by  Mardonius,  whom  the  reft  had  not  courage  to  contra- 
dicl.  The  refult,  therefore,  of  their  deliberations  was,  that 
they  Ihould  give  battle  next  day.  Alexander,  king  of  Mace¬ 
donia,  who  was  on  the  fide  of  the  Grecians  in  his  heart,  came 
fecretly  about  midnight  to  their  camp,  and  informed  Anilides 
of  all  that  had  paffed. 

Paufanias  forthwith  gave  orders  to  the  officers  to  prepare 
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themfelves  for  battle  ;  and  imparted  to  Aridides  the  defign  he 
had  formed  of  changing  his  order  of  battle,  by  placing  the 
Athenians  in  the  right  wing,  indead  of  the  left,  in  order  to 
their  oppofing  the  Perfians,  with  whom  they  had  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  engage.  Whether  it  was  fear  or  prudence  that  in¬ 
duced  Paufaniasto  propofe  this  new  difpolition,  the  Athenians 
accepted  it  with  pleafure.  Nothing  was  heard  among  them 
but  mutual  exhortations,  to  acquit  themfelves  bravely,  bidding 
each  other  remember,  that  neither  they  nor  their  enemies  were 
changed  fince  the  battle  of  Marathon,  unlefs  it  were,  that 
victory  had  increafed  the  courage  of  the  Athenians,  and  had 
difpirited  the  Perfians.  We  do  not  fight,  faid  they,  as  they 
do,  for  a  country  only,  or  a  city,  but  for  the  trophies  erefted  at 
Marathon  and  at  Salamin,  that  they  may  not  appear  to  be  the 
work  only  of  Miltiades,  and  of  fortune,  but  the  work  of  the 
Athenians.  Encouraging  one  another  in  this  manner,  they 
went  with  all  the  alacrity  imaginable  to  change  their  poft.  Eut 
Mardonius,  upon  the  intelligence  he  received  of  this  movement, 
having  made  the  like  change  in  his  order  of  battle,  both  fides 
ranged  their  troops  again  according  to  their  former  difpo- 
fition.  The  whole  day  paffed  in  this  mafiner  without  their 
coming  to  action. 

In  the  evening  the  Grecians  held  a  council  of  war,  in  which 
it  was  refolved,  that  they  fhould  decamp  from  the  place  they 
were  in,  and  march  to  another,  more  conveniently  fituated  for 
water.  Night  being  come  on,  and  the  officers  endeavouring, 
at  the  head  of  their  corps,  to  make  more  halte  than  ordinary 
to  the  camp  marked  out  for  them,  great  confufion  happened 
among  the  troops,  fome  going  one  way  and  feme  another,  with¬ 
out  obferving  any  order  or  regularity  in  their  march.  At  lafe 
they  halted  near  the  little  city  of  Plataea. 

On  the  fil'd;  news  of  the  Grecians  being  decamped,  Mardo¬ 
nius  drew  his  whole  army  into  order  of  battle, -and  purfned 
them  with  the  hideous  fhouting  and  howling  of  his  barbarian 
forces,  who  thought  they  were  marching,  not  fo  much  in  or¬ 
der  to  fight,  as  to  (trip  and  plunder  a  flying  enemy  :  and  their 
general  likewife,  making  himfelf  fure  of  vidlory,  proudly  in- 
lulted  Artabazus,  reproaching  him  with  his  fearful  and  coward¬ 
ly  prudence,  and  with  the  falfe  notion  he  had  conceived  of  the 
Lacedaemonians,  who  never  fled,  as  he  pretended,  before  au 
enemy  ;  whereas  here  was  an  indance  of  the  contrary.  Eut 
the  general  quickly  found  this  was  no  falfe  or  ill-grounded  no¬ 
tion.  Pie  happened  to  fall  in  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  who 
were  alone,  and  feparated  from  the  body  of  the  Grecian  army, 
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to  the  number  of  50,000  men,  together  with  3000  of  the 
1  egeatae.  The  encounter  was  exceeding  fierce  and  rgfolute  : 
on  both  fides  the  men  fought  with  the  courage  of  lions  ;  and 
the  barbarians  perceived  that  they  had  to  do  with  foldiers  who 
were  determined  to  conquer  or  die  in  the  field.  The  Athenian 
troops,  to  whom  Paufanias  fent  an  officer,  were  already  upon 
their  march  to  their  aid  :  but  the  Greeks  who  had  taken  part 
with  the  Perfians,  to  the  number  of  50,000  men,  went  out  to 
meet  them  on  their  way,  and  hindered  them  from  proceeding 
any  farther.  Ariftides  with  his  little  body  of  men  bore  up 
firmly  againfl  them,  and  withftood  their  attack,  letting  them  fee 
how  infignificant  a  fuperiority  of  numbers  is  againfl  true  cou¬ 
rage  and  bravery. 

The  battle  being  thus  divided  into  two,  and  fought  in  two 
different  places,  the  Spartans  were  the  firft  who  broke  in  up¬ 
on  the  Perfian  forces,  and  put  them  into  diiorder.  Mardonius* 
their  general,  falling  dead  of  a  wound  he  had  received  in  the 
engagement,  all  his  army  betook  tbemfelves  to  flight ;  and 
thole  Greeks  who  were  engaged  againfl  Ariftides  did  the 
fame  thing,  as  foon  as  they  underfiood  the  barbarians  were 
defeated.  The  latter  ran  away  to  their  former  camp,  which 
they  had  quitted,  where  they  were  fneltered  and  fortified  with 
an  inclofure  of  wood.  The  Lacedemonians  purfued  them 
thither,  and  attacked  them  in  their  intrenchment  ;  but  this 
they  did  poorly  and  weakly,  like  people  that  were  not  much 
aceuftomed  to  fieges,  and  to  attack  walls.  The  Athenian 
troops,  having  advice  of  this,  left  off  purfuing  their  Grecian 
adverfaries,  and  marched  to  the  camp  of  the  Perfians,  which 
after  feveral  aflaults  they  carried,  and  made  an  horrible  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  enemy. 

Artabazus,  who,  from  Mardonius’s  imprudent  management, 
had  but  too  well  forefeen  the  misfortune  that  befel  them,  after 
having  diftinguiftted  himfclf  in  the  engagement,  and  given  all 
poflible  proofs  of  his  courage  and  intrepidity,  made  a  timely 
retreat  with  the  40,000  men  he  commanded  ;  and  preventing 
his  flight  from  being  known  by  the  expedition  of  his  march, 
he  arrive?!  fafe  at  Byzantium,  and  from  thence  returned  into 
Afia.  Of  all  the  reft  of  the  Perfian  army,  not  4000  men 
efcaped  after  that  day’s  flaughter :  all  were  killed  and  cut  to 
pieces  by  the  Grecians;  who  by  that  means  delivered  tbemfelves 
at  once  from  all  further  invafions  from  that  nation  ;  no  Perfian 
army  having  ever  appeared  after  that  time  on  this  fide  of  the 
Hellefpont, 

This 
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*  This  battle  was  fought  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  month  f 
Bcedromion,  according  to  tlie  Athenian  manner  of  reckoning. 
Soon  after,  the  allies,  as  a  teftimony  of  their  gratitude  to  hea- 
ven,  caufed  a  ftatue  of  Jupiter  to  be  made  at  their  joint  and 
eommgn  expence,  which  they  placed  in  his  temple  at  Olympia. 
The  names  of  the  feveral  nations  ot  Greece,  that  were  prefent 
in  the  engagement,  were  engraven  on  the  right  fide  of  the  pe- 
deftal  of  the  ftatue  ;  the  Lacedaemonians  firft,  the  Athenians 
next,  and  all  the  reft,  in  order. 

J  One  of  the  principal  citizens  of  JEgina  came  and  addref- 
fed  himfelf  to  Paufanias,  defiring  him  to  avenge  the  indignity 
that  Mardonius  and  Xerxes -had  (liown  to  Leonidas,  whofe 
dead  body  was  hung  up  on  a  gallows  by  their  order,  and  urg¬ 
ing  him  to  ufe  Mardonius’s  body  after  the  fame  manner. 
As  a  further  motive  for  doing  fo,  he  added,  that  by  thus  fa- 
tisfyi.ng  the  manes  of  thofe  that  were  killed  at  Thermopylae, 
he  would  be  fure  to  immortalize  his  own  name  throughout  all 
Greece,  and  make  his  memory  precious  to  the  lateft  pofterity. 
“  Carry  thy  bafe  counfel  elfe where,”  replied  Paufanias.  “  Thou 
“  mtift  have  a  very  wrong  notion  of  true  glory,  to  imagine,  that 
“  the. way  for  me  to  acquire  it  is  to  refemble  the  barbarians. 
“  If  the  efteem  of  the  people  of  iEgina  is  not  to  be  purchafed 
M  but  by  fuch  a  proceeding,  I  fhall  be  content  with  preferving 
“  that  of  the  Lacedaemonians  only,  amongft  whom  the  bafe 
“  and  ungenerous  pleafure  of  revenge  is  never  put  in  competi- 
“  tion  with  that  of  fhowing  clemency  and  moderation  to  their 
“  enemies,  and  efpeeially  after  their  death.  As  for  the  fouls 
“  of  my  departed  countrymen,  they  are  fufnciently  avenged  by 
“  the  death  of  the  many  thoufand  Perftans  flain  upon  the  fpot 
“  in  the  laft  engagement.” 

§  A  difpute,  which  arofe  between  the  Athenians  and  Lace¬ 
daemonians,  about  determining  which  of  the  two  people  fhould 
have  the  prize  of  valour  adjudged  to  them,  as  alfo  which  of 
them  fhould  have  the  privilege  of  eredting  a  trophy,  had  like 
to  have  fullied  all  the  glory,  and  imbittered  the  joy  of  their 
late  vidlory.  They  were  juft  on  the  point  of  carrying  things 
to  the  laft  extremity,  and  would  certainly  have  decided  the 
difference  with  their  fwords,  had  not  Ariftides  prevailed  upon 
them,  by  the  wifdom  of  his  counfel  and  reafonings,  to  refer  the 
determination  of  the  matter  to  the  judgment  of  the  Grecians 

*  A.  M.  3525.  Ant.  J.  C.  479.  Pauf.  1;  v.  p.  532. 

f  This  day  anfwers  to  the  eighth  of  our  September. 

j  Herod.  1.  ix,  c.  77,  78.  §  Piut.  in  Arift.  p.  431. 
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in  general.  This  proportion  being  accepted  by  both  parties,, 
and  the  Greeks  being  aiTembled  upon  the  fpot  to  decide  the 
conteft,  Theogiton  of  Megara,fpeaking  upon  the  queftion,  gave 
it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  prize  of  valour  ought  to  be  adjudg¬ 
ed  neither  to  Athens  nor  to  Sparta,  but  to  fome  other  citv  j 
unlefs  they  defired  to  kindle  a  civil  war,  of  more  fatal  confe- 
quences  tli3n  that  they  had  juft  put  an  end  to.  After  he  had 
iiniftied  his  fpeech,  Cleocritus  of  Corinth  rofe  up  to  fpeak  his 
fentiments  of  the  matter  :  and  when  he  began,  no  body  doubt¬ 
ed  but  he  was  going  to  claim  that  honour  for  the  city  of  which 
he  was  a  member  and  a  native  ;  for  Corinth  was  the  chief  city 
of  Greece  in  power  and  dignity  after  thofe  of  Athens  and 
Sparta.  But  ever)’  body  was  agreeably  deceived  when  they 
found,  that  all  his  difcourfe  tended  to  the  praife  of  the  Platse- 
ans,  and  that  the  conclufion  he  made  from  the  whole  was,  that, 
in  order  to  extinguifn  fo  dangerous  a  contention,  they  ought  to 
adjudge  the  prize  to  them  only,  againft  whom  neither  of  the 
contending  parties  could  have  any  grounds  of  anger  or  jealoufy. 
This  difcourfe  and  propofal  were  received  with  a  general  ap- 
plaufe  by  the  whole  affembly.  Ariftides  immediately  affented 
to  it  on  the  part  of  the  Athenians,  and  Paufanias  on  the  part 
cf  the  Lacedaemonians. 

*  All  parties  being  thus  agreed,  before  they  began  to  divide 
the  fpoil  of  the  enemy,  they  put  fourfcore  talents  -j*  afide  for 
the  Plataeans  ;  who  laid  them  out  in  building  a  temple  to  Mi¬ 
nerva,  in  eredling  a  ftatue  to  her  honour,  and  in  adorning  the 
temple  with  curious  and  valuable  paintings,  which  were  ftili 
in  being  in  Plutarch’s  time,  that  is  to  fay,  above  600  vears- 
afterwards,  and  which  were  then  as  frelh  as  ii  they  had  lately 
ccrne  out  of  the  hands  of  the  painters.  As  for  the  trophy, 
which  had  been  another  article  cf  the  difpute,  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians  eredled  one  for  thetnfelves  in  particular,  and  the  Athe¬ 
nians  another. 

The  fpoil  was  immenfe :  in  Mardonins’s  camp  they  found 
prodigious  fums  of  money  in  gold  and  fiiver,  befides  cups,  vei- 
fels,  beds,  tables,  necklaces,  and  bracelets  of  gold  and  diver, 
not  to  be  valued  or  numbered.  It  is  obferved  by  a  certain, 
hiftorian  j:,  that  thefe  fpoils  proved  fatal  to  Greece,  by  becom- 


*  Herod.  1.  ix.  c.  79,  80. 

■j-  About  L,.  18, coo  Sterling,  or  80,000  crowns  French. 

|  Vifto  Mardonio,  caltra  leferta  regalis  opuientias  capta,  unde  p-'w.cm 
-eraecos,  divifo  inter  fe  auro  Perfico,  divitiarum  lyxv.  cepit,  V  i:.: 
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ing  the  inilruments  of  introducing  avarice  and  luxury  among 
her  inhabitants.  According  to  the  religious  outturns  of  the 
Grecians,  before  they  divided  the  treafnre,  they  appropriated 
the  tithe  or  tenth  part  of  the  whole  to  the  ufe  of  the  gods ; 
the  rdf  was  distributed  equally  among  the  cities  and  nations 
that  had  furni filed  troops  ;  and  the  chief  officers,  who  had  dii- 
tinguifhed  themfelves  in  the  field  of  battle,  were  likewife  dif- 
tinguifhed  in  this  diftribution.  They  Cent  a  prefont  of  a  gol¬ 
den  tripod  to  Delphos,  in  the  inferipuon  upon  which  Paufa- 
nias  caufed  thefe  words  to  be  inferted  :  *  “  That  he  had  de- 
“  feated  the  barbarians  at  Platcea  ;  and  that,  in  acknowledg- 
“  ment  of  that  vi&ory,  he  had  made  this  prefent  to  Apollo.’* 

This  arrogant  infeription,  wherein  he  aferibed  the  honour 
both  of  the  victory  and  the  offering  to  himfelf  only,  offended 
the  Lacedaemonian  people  ;  who,  in  order  to  punifh  his  pride 
in  the  very  point  and  place  where  he  thought  to  exalt  himfelf,. 
as  alfo  to  do  juftice  to  their  confederates,,  caufed  his  name  to 
be  razed  out,  and  that  of  the  cities  which  had  contributed  to 
the  victory,  to  be  put  in  the  (lead  of  it.  Too  ardent  a  thirft 
after  glory  on  this  occafion  did  not  give  him  leave  to  confider,. 
that  a  man  lofes  nothing  by  a  difereet  mod'efby,  which  forbears 
the  fetting  too  high  a  value  upon  one’s  own  fervices,  andwhich,. 
by  fereening  a  man  from  envyf ,  ferves  really  to  enhance  his  re¬ 
putation. 

Paufanias  gave  {till  a  further  fpecimen  of  his  Spartan  fpirit 
and  humour,  in  two  entertainments  which  he  ordered  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  a  few  days  after  the  engagement;  one  of  which  was 
coftly  and  magnificent,  in  which  was  ferved  all  the  variety  of 
delicacies  and  dainties  that  ufed  to  be  ferved  at  Mardonius’s 
table;  the  other  was  plain  and  frugal,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Spartans.  Then  comparing  the  two  entertainments  together, 
and  obferving  the  difference  of  them  to  his  officers,  whom  he 
had  invited  on  purpofe:  “  What  a  madnefs,”  fays  he,  “  was 
“  it  in  Mardonius,  who  was  accuflomed  to  fuch  a  luxurious 
“  diet,  to  come  and  attack  a  people  like  us,  who  know  how 
“  to  live  without  all  dainties  and  fuperfluities,  and  want  no- 
\l  thing  of  that  kind  !” 

%  All  the  Grecians  fent  to  Delphos  to  confult  the  oracle, 
concerning  the  facrifice  it  was  proper  to  offer.  The  anfwer 
they  received  from  the  god  was.  That  they  fhould  ere£t  an 


*  Cor.  Nep.  in  Paufan.  c.  i. 
f  Ipfa  diffimulatione  fam*  famam  auxit.  Tacit, 
s  Pint,  in  Arift,  p.  331,  33;, 
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altar  to  Jupiter  Liberator;  but  that  they  fhould  take  care  not 
to  offer  any  facrifice  upon  it,  before  they  had  extinguished  all 
the  fire  in  the  country,  becaufe  it  had  been  polluted  and  pro¬ 
faned  by  the  barbarians:  and  that  they  fhould  come  as  far  as 
Delphos  to  fetch  pure  fire,  which  they  were  to  take  from  the 
altar,  called  the  Common  Altar,. 

This  anfwer  being  brought  to  the  Grecians  from  the  oracle, 
the  generals  immediately  dilperfed  thcmfelves  throughout  the 
whole  country,  and  crsufed  all  the  fires  to  be  extinguifhed 
and  Euchidas,  a  citizen  of  Platasa,  having  taken  upon  himfeif 
to  go  and  fetch  the  facred  fire  with  all  poffible  expedition, 
made  the  bell  of  his  way  to  Delphos.  On  his  arrival,  he  puri¬ 
fied  himfeif,  fprinkled  his  body  with  confecrated  water,  put 
on  a  crown  of  laurel,  and  then  approached  the  altar,  front 
whence,  with  great  reverence,  he  took  the  holy  fire,  and  carried 
it  with  him  to  Platrea,  where  he  arrived  before  the  fetting  of 
the  fun,  having  travelled  1000  ftadia,  which  make  125  miles- 
Engl :/h,  in  one  day.  As  foon  as  he  came  back,  he  laluted 
his  fellow-citizens,  delivered  the  fire  to  them,  fell  down  at  their- 
feet,  and  died  in  a  moment  afterwards.  His  countrymen  car¬ 
ried  away  his  body^and  buried  it  in  the  temple  of  Diana,  fur- 
named  Eucleia,  which  fignifies  “  of  good  renown  and  put  the 
following  epitaph  upon  his  tomb  in  the  compafs  of  one  verfe: 
“  Here  lies  Euchidas,  who  went  from  hence  to  Delphos,  and 
“  returned  back  the  fame  day.” 

In  the  next  general  affembly  of  Greece,  which  was  held  not 
long  after  this  occurrence,  Ariftides  propofed  the  following 
decree:  that  all  the  cities  of  Greece  fhould  every  year  fend 
their  refpeftive  deputies  to  Plataea,  in  order  to  offer  facrifices 
to  Jupiter  Liberator,  and  to  the  gods  of  the  city  (this  affem¬ 
bly  was  Hill  regularly  held  in  the  time  of  Plutarch) ;  that  every 
five  years  there  fhould  be  games  celebrated  there,  which  fhould 
be  called  the  Games  of  Liberty;  that  the  feveral  ftates  of 
Greece  together  fhould  raife  a  body  of  troops,  confiding  of 
10,000  foot,  and  1000  horfe,  and  fhould  equip  a  fleet  of  ioo’ 
Ihips,  which  fhould  be  conftantly  maintained  for  making  war 
againft' the  barbarians;  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  Platter., 
entirely  devoted  to  the  fervice  of  the  gods,  fhould  be  looked 
upon  as  facrcd  and  inviolable,  and  be  concerned  in  no  other 
function  than  that  of  offering  prayers  and  facrifices  for  the  ge¬ 
neral  prefervation  and  profperity  of  Greece. 

All  thefc  articles  being  approved  of  and  paffed  into  a  law', 
the  citizens  of  Plataea  took  upon  them  to  folemnize  every  year 
the  anniverfary  feftival  in  honour  of  thofe  perfons  that  were 
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(lain  in  this  battle.  The  order  and  manner  of  performing  this 
facriiice  was  as  follows:  *  The  16th  day  of  the  month  Maim- 
adlerion,  which  anfwers  to  onr  month  of  December,  at  the 
firft  appearance  of  day-break,  they  walked  in  a  folemn  prceef- 
fion,  which  was  preceded  by  a  trumpet  that  founded  to  battle. 
Next  to  the  trumpet  marched  feveral  chariots,  filled  with  crowns 
and  branches  of  myrtle.  After  thefe  chariots  was  led  a  black 
bull,  behind  which  marched  a  company  of  young  perfons,  car¬ 
rying  pitchers  in  their  hands  full  of  wine  and  milk,  the  ordina¬ 
ry  effufions  offered  to  the  dead,  and  vials  of  oil  and  effence. 
All  thefe  young  perfons  were  freemen ;  for  no  have  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  have  any  part  in  this  ceremony,  which  was  inftituted 
for  men  who  had  loft  their  lives  for  liberty.  In  the  rear  of 
this  pomp  followed  the  Archon,  or  chief  magiftrate*  of  the 
Platseans,  for  whom  it  was  unlawful  at  any  other  time  even  £o 
much  as  to  touch  iron,  or  to  wear  any  other  garment  than 
a  white  one.  But  upon  this  occafion,  being  clad  in  purple 
raiment,  having  a  fword  by  his  fide,  and  holding  an  urn  in  his 
hands,  which  he  took  from  the  place  where  they  kept  their 
public  records,  he  marched  quite  through  the  city  to  the  place 
where  the  tombs  of  his  memorable  countrymen  were  erefted. 
As  foon  as  he  came  there,  he  drew  out  water  with  his  urn 
from  the  fountain,  wafhed  with  his  own  hands  the  little  co¬ 
lumns  that  flood  by  the  tombs,  rubbed  them  afterwards  with 
effence,  and  then  killed  . the  bull  upon  a  pile  of  wood  prepared 
for  that  purpofe.  After  having  offered  up  certain  prayers 
to  the  terreftial  f  Jupiter  and  Mercury,  he  invited  thofe  vali¬ 
ant  fouls  deceafed  to  come  to  their  feaft,  and  to  partake  of 
their  funeral  effufions;  then  taking  a  cup  in  his  hand,  and 
having  filled  it  with  wine,  he  poured  it  out  on  the  ground,  and 
faid  with  a  loud  voice :  “I  prefent  this  cup  to  thofe  valiant 
“  men  who  died  for  the  liberty  of  the  Grecians.”  Thefe 
ceremonies  were  annually  performed  even  in  the  time  of  Plu¬ 
tarch. 

J  Diodorus  adds,  that  the  Athenians  in  particular  embel- 
liihed  the  monuments  of  their  citizens,  who  died  in  the  war 
with  the  Perfians,  with  magnificent. ornaments,  inftituted  fune- 

*  Three  months  after  the  battle  of  Plat  sea  was  fought.  Probably  thefe 
funeral  rites  were  not  at  fc-ft  performed,  till  after  the  enemy  were  entire¬ 
ly  gone,  and  the  country  was  free. 

f  The  terreftrial  Jupiter  is  no  other  than  Pluto;  and  the  fame  epithet 
of  terreftrial  wasalfo  given  to  Mercury  ;  became  it  was  believed  to  be  his 
office  to  conduct  departed  fouls  to  the  infernal  regions. 

|  Lib.  xi.  p.  26. 
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ral  games  to  their  honour,  and  appointed  a  folemn  panegyric  to 
be  pronounced  to  the  fame  intent,  which,  in  all  probability,  was 
repeated  every  year. 

The  reader  will  be  fenfible,  without  my  obferving  it,  how 
much  thefe  folemn  teftimonies  and  perpetual  demonftrations  of 
honour,  elteem,  and  gratitude  for  foldiers  who  had  facrifieed 
their  lives  in  the  defence  of  liberty,  conduced  to  enhance  the 
merit  of  valour,  and  of  the  fervices  they  rendered  their  country, 
and  to  infpire  the  fpeCtators  with  emulation  and  courage:  and 
how  exceeding  proper  all  this  was  for  cultivating  and  perpetu¬ 
ating  a  fpirit  of  bravery  in  the  people,  and  for  making  their 
troops  victorious  and  invincible. 

The  reader,  no  doubt,  will  be  as  much  furprifed,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  fee  how  wonderfully  careful  and  exact  thefe  people 
were  in  acquitting  themfelves  on  all  cccanons  of  the  duties  of 
religion.  The  great  event,  which  I  have  juft  been  relating, 
viz.  the  battle  of  Flataea,  aifords  us  very  remarkable  proofs  cf 
this  particular,  in  the  annual  and  perpetual  facrifice  they  infti- 
tuted  to  Jupiter  Liberator,  which  was  Hill  continued  in  the  time 
of  Plutarch  ;  in  the  care  they  took  to  confecrate  the  tenth  part 
of  all  their  fpoil  to  the  gods;  and  in  the  (decree  propofed  by 
Anilides,  to  eftablifh  a  folemn  feltival  for  ever,  as  an  anniver- 
fary  commemoration  of  that  fuccefs.  It  is  a  delightful  thing, 
methinks,  to  fee  pagan  and  idolatrous  nations  thus  publicly 
confelling  and  declaring,  that  all  their  expectations  centre  in 
the  Supreme  Being;  that  they  think  themfelves  obliged  to  a- 
fcribe  the  fuccefs  of  all  their  undertakings  to  him;  that  they 
look  upon  him  as  the  author  of  all  their  victories  and  profperi- 
ties,  as  the  fovereign  ruler  and  difpofer  of  Hates  and  empires,  as 
the  fource  from  whence  all  falutary  ccunfels,  wifdom,  and  cou¬ 
rage,  are  derived,  and  as  entitled,  on  all  thefe  accounts,  to  the 
ftril  and  belt  part  of  their  fpoils,  and  to  their  perpetual  acknow¬ 
ledgments  and  thankfgiving  for  fuch  diltinguifhed  favours  and 
benefits. 


SECTION  X. 


THE  BATTLE  NEAR  MYCALE. - THE  DEFEAT  OF  THE 

PERSIANS. 

On  *  the  fame  day  the  Greeks  fought  the  battle  of  Plataea, 
their  naval  forces  obtained  a  memorable  victory  in  Afia  over 
the  remainder  of  th#  Perfian  fleet.  For  whilH  that  of  the 

*  Herod.  L  ix.  c.  89 — roj.  Iflod.  1.  xi.  p.  26 — 28 
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Greeks  lay  at  TEgina,  under  the  command  of  Leotychides,  one 
of  the  kings  of  Sparta,  and  of  Xanthippus  the  Athenian,  am- 
balfadors  came  to  thofe  generals  from  the  Ionians  to  invite 
them  into  Afia  to  deliver  the  Grecian  cities  from  their  fubjec- 
tion  to  the  barbarians.  On  this  invitation  they  immediately 
fet  fail  from  Afia,  and  fleered  their  courfe  by  Delos;  where, 
when  they  arrived,  other  ambafladors  arrived  from  Samos,  and 
brought  them  intelligence,  that  the  Perfian  fleet,  which  had 
pafled  the  winter  at  Cumae,  was  then  at  Samos,  where  it  would 
be  an  eafy  matter  to  defeat  and  deftroy  it,  earneftly  prefling 
them  at  the  fame  time  not  to  negledt  fo  favourable  an  opportu¬ 
nity.  The  Greeks  hereupon  failed  away  directly  for  Samos. 
But  the  Perfians  receiving  intelligence  of  their  approach,  re¬ 
tired  to  Mycale,  a  promontory  of  the  continent  of  Afia,  where 
their  land-army,  confiding  of  100,000  men,  who  were  the 
remainder  of  thofe  that  Xerxes  had  carried  back  from  Greece 
the  year  before,  was  encamped.  Here  they  drew  their  veftels 
afhore,  which  was  a  common  practice  among  the  ancients,  and 
encompaffed  them  .round  with  a  ftrong  rampart.  The  Gre¬ 
cians  followed  them  to  the  very  place,  and,  with  the  help  of  the 
Ionians,  defeated  their  land-army,  forced  their  rampart,  and 
burnt  all  their  veflels. 

The  battle  of  Plataea  was  fought  in  the  morning,  and  that  of 
Mycale  in  the  afternoon  of  the  fame  day  ;  and  yet  all  the  Greek 
writers  pretend  that  the  victory  of  Plataea  was  known  at  Mycale’ 
before  the  latter  engagement  was  begun,  though  the  whole 
JEgaean  fea,  which  requires  feveral  days  failing  to  crofs  it,  was 
between  thofe  two  places.  But  Diodorus,  the  Sicilian,  ex¬ 
plains  us  this  myftery.  He  tells  us,  that  Leotychides,  obferv- 
ing  his  foldiers  to  be  much  dejefted  for  fear  their  countrymen 
at  Plataea  fliould  link  under  the  numbers  of  Mardonius’s  army, 
contrived  a  flratagem  to  reanimate  them;  and  that,  therefore, 
when  he  was  juft  upon  the  point  of  making  the  firft  attack,  he 
caufed  a  rumour  to  be  *  fpread  among  his  troops,  that  the 
Perlians  were  defeated  at  Plataea,  though  at  that  time  he  had 
no  manner  of  knowledge  of  the  matter. 

f  Xerxes,  hearing  the  news  of  thefe  two  overthrows,  left 
Sardis  with  as  much  hafte  and  hurry,  as  he  had  done  Athens 
before,  after  the  battle  of  Salamin,  and  retired  with  great  pre¬ 
cipitation  into  Perfia,  in  order  to  put  himfelf,as  far  as  he  poffibly 

*  What  we  ?.re  told  alfo  of  Paulus  iEmilui’s  victory  over  the  Mace¬ 
donians,  which  was  known  at  Rome  the  very  day  it  was  obtainef,  with¬ 
out  doubt  happened  in  the  fame  manner. 

f  Diod.  1.  xi.  p.  28. 
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could,  out  of  tlie  reach  of  his  victorious  enemies  *.  But  before 
he  fet  out,  he  gave  orders  that  his  people  fbould  burn  and 
demolilh  all  the  temples  belonging  to  the  Grecian  cities  in 
Afia  :  which  order  was  fo  far  executed,  that  not  one  efcaped, 
except  the  temple  of  Diana  atEphefus-j-.  He  aitted  in  this  man¬ 
ner  at  the  inftigation  of  the  Magi,  who  were  profeffed  enemies 
to  temples  and  images.  The  fecond  Zoroafter  had  thoroughly 
inftrudted  him  in  their  religion,  and  made  him  a  zealous  de¬ 
fender  of  it  Pliny  informs  us,  that  Oftanes,  the  head  of  the 
Magi,  and  the  patriarch  of  that  feft,  who  maintained  its  max¬ 
ims  and  interefts  with  the  greateft  violence,  attended  Xerxes 
upon  his  expedition  againft  Greece^.  This  prince,  as  he  pall¬ 
ed  through  Babylon  on  his  return  to  Sufa,  deftroyed  alfo  all 
the.temples  in  that  city,  as  he  had  done  thofe  of  Greece  and 
Afia  Minor;  doubtlefs,  through  the  fame  principle,  and  out  of 
Hatred  to  the  fe£t  of  the  Sabseans,  who  made  ufe  of  images  in 
their  divine  worfhip,  which  was  a  thing  extremely  detelfed  by 
the  Magi.  Perhaps  alfo,  the  defire  of  making  himfelf  amends 
for  the  charges  of  his  Grecian  expedition  by  the  fpoil  and  plun¬ 
der  of  thofe  temples,  might  be  another  motive  that  induced 
him  to  deftroy  them:  for  it  is  certain  he  found  immenfe  riches 
and  treafure  in  them,  which  had  been  amafled  together  through 
the  fuperftition  of  princes  and  people  during  a  long  feries  of 
ages. 

The  Grecian  fleet,  after  the  battle  of  Mycale,  fet  fail  to¬ 
ward  the  Hellefpont,  in  order  to  pclfefs  themfelves  of  the 
bridges  which  Xerxes  had  caufed  to  he  laid  over  that  nar¬ 
row  paffage,  and  which  they  fuppofed  were  Hill  entire.  But 
finding  them  broken  by’  tempeiluous  weather,  Leotychides 
and  his  Pelepcnnefian  forces  returned  towards  their  own  coun  ¬ 
try.  As  for  Xanthippus,  he  ftaid  with  the  Athenians  and 
their  Ionian  confederates,  and  they  made  themfelves  matters 
of  Seftus  and  the  Thracian  Cherfonefus :  in  which  places  they 
found  great  booty,  and  took  a  vaft  number  of  prifoners.  Af¬ 
ter  which,  before  winter  came  on,  they  returned  to  their  own 
cities. 

From  this  time  all  the  cities  of  Ionia  revolted  from  the  Per- 
fians;  and,  having  entered  into  confederacy  with  the  Grecians, 
moft  of  them  preferred  their  liberty  during  the  time  that  em¬ 
pire  fubfifted. 

*  Strab.  1.  i.  p.  634.  f  Cic.  1.  ii  .de.  Leg.  n.  29. 
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SECTION  XI. 

THE  BARBAROUS  AND  INHUMAN  REVENGE  OF  AMESTRIS, 
THE  WIFE  OF  XERXES. 

During  the  refidence  of  Xerxes  at  Sardis*,  he  conceived  a 
violent  paffion  for  the  wife  of  his  brother  Mafiitus,  who  was 
-a  prince  of  extraordinary  merit,  had  always  ferved  the  king 
with  gjreat  zeal  and  fidelity,  and  had  never  done  any  thing  to 
difoblige  him.  The  virtue  of  this  lady,  her  great  affection 
and  fidelity  to  her  hufband,  made  her  inexorable  to  all  the  king’s 
folicitations.  However,  he  ifill  flattered  himfelf,  that  by  a 
profufion  of  favours  and  liberalities  he  might  poffibly  gain  upon 
her  ;  and,  among  other  kind  things  he  did  to  oblige  her,  he 
married  his  eldeft  fon  Darius,  whom  he  intended  for  his  fuccef- 
for,  to  Artainta,  this  princefs’s  daughter,  and  ordered  that  the 
marriage  fhould  be  confummated  as  foon  as  he  arrived  at  Sufa. 
But  Xerxes  finding  the  lady  Hill  no  lefs  impregnable,  in  fpite 
of  all  his  temptations  and  attacks,  immediately  changed  his 
objedl,  and  fell  paffionately  in  love  with  her  daughter,  who 
did  not  imitate  the  glorious  example  of  her  mother’s  conftancy 
nnd  virtue.  Whillt  this  intrigue  was  carrying  on,  Ameftris, 
wife  to  Xerxes,  made  him  a  prefent  of  a  rich  and  magnificent 
robe  of  her  own  making.  Xerxes,  being  extremely  pleafed 
with  this  robe,  thought  fit  to  put  it  on  upon  the  firft  vifit  he 
afterwards  made  to  Artainta  ;  and,  in  the  converfation  he  had 
with  her,  he  mightily  preffed  her  to  let  him  know  what  fhe  de- 
fired  he  fhould  do  for  her;  alluring  her,  at  the  fame  time,  with 
an  oath,  that  he  would  grant  her  whatever  fhe  afked  of  him. 
Artainta,  upon  this,  defired  him  to  give  her  the  robe  he  had  on. 
Xerxes,  forefeeing  the  ill  confequences  that  would  neceffarily 
enfue  npon  his  making  her  this  prefent,  did  all  that  he  could  to 
diffuade  her  from  infilling  upon  it,  and  offered  her  any  thing  in 
the  world  in  lieu  of  it.  But,  not  being  able  to  prevail  upon  her, 
and  thinking  himfelf  bound  by  the  imprudent  promife  and  oath 
he  had  made  to  her,  he  gave  her  the  robe.  The  lady  no  fooner 
received  it,  but  fhe  put  it  on,  and  wore  it  publicly  by  way  of 
trophy. 

Ameftris  being  confirmed  in  the  fufpicions  fhe  had  entertain¬ 
ed,  by  this  action,  was  enraged  to  the  laft  degree.  But,  inftead 
of  letting  her  vengeance  fall  upon  the  daughter,  who  was  the 
only  offender,  fhe  refolved  to  wreak  it  upon  the  mother,  whom 
fhe  looked  upon  as  the  author  of  the  whole  intrigue,  though 
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fhe  was  entirely  innocent  of  the  matter.  Fpr  the  better  exe¬ 
cuting  of  her  purpofe,  fhe  waited  until  the  grand  fead,  which 
was  every  year  celebrated  on  the  king’s  birth-day,  and  which 
was  not  far  off ;  on  which  occafion  the  king,  according  to  the 
edablifhed  cultom  -of  the  country,  granted  her  whatever  (he  de¬ 
manded.  This  day  then  being  come,  the  thing  which  (he  de- 
fired  of  his  majedy  was,  that  the  wife  of  Mafiflus  (hould  be  de¬ 
livered  into  her  hands.  Xerxes,  who  apprehended  the  queen’s 
dehgn,  and  who  was  (truck  with  horror  at  the  thoughts  of  it, 
as  well  out  of  regard  to  his  brother,  as  on  account  of  the  inno¬ 
cence  of  the  lady,  againft  whom  he  perceived  his  wife  was  foj 
violently  exafperated,  at  fird  refufed  her  reqired,  and  endeavour¬ 
ed  all  he  could  to  diffuade  her  from  it.  But  not  being  able 
either  to  prevail  upon  her,  or  to  aft  with  deadinefs  and  refolu- 
tion  himfelf,  he  at  lall  yielded,  and  was  guilty  of  the  weakeft 
and  mod;  cruel  piece  of  complaifance  that  ever  was  adled,  mak¬ 
ing  the  inviolable  obligations  ofjullice  and  humanity  give  way 
to  the  arbitrary  laws  of  a  cuilom,  that  had  only  been  edablifh- 
ed  to  give  occafion  for  the  doing  of  good,  and  for  acts  of  bene¬ 
ficence  and  generofity.  In  confequence  then  of  this  compli¬ 
ance,  the  lady  was  apprehended  by  the  king’s  guards,  and  de¬ 
livered  to  Amedris,  who  caufed  her  breads,  tongue,  nofe,  tars, 
and  lips,  to  be  cut  off,  ordered  them  to  be  cad  to  the  dogs  in 
her  own  prefence,  and  then  lent  her  home  to  her  hufband’s 
houfe  in  that  mutilated  and  miferable  condition.  In  the  mean 
time,  Xerxes  had  fent  for  his  brother,  in  order  to  prepare  him 
for  this  melancholy  and  tragical  adventure.  He  fird  gave  him  to 
underdand,  that  he  (hould  be  glad  he  would  put  away  his  wife  ; 
and  to  induce  him  thereto,  offered  to'give  him  one  of  his  daugh¬ 
ters  in  her  dead.  But  Maddus,  who  was  paffionately  fond  of 
his  wife,  could  not  prevail  upon  himfelf  to  divorce  her  :  where¬ 
upon  Xerxes  in  great  wrath  told  him,  that  fince  he  refufed  his 
daughter,  he  (hould  neither  have  her  nor  his  wife;  and  that  he 
would  teach  him  not  to  reject  the  offers  his  mailer  had  made 
him  ;  and  with  this  inhuman  reply  difmiffed  him. 

This  drange  proceeding  threw  Mafidus  into  the  greated 
anxiety;  who,  thinking  he  had  reafon  to  apprehend  the  word 
of  accidents,  made  all  the  hade  he  could  home,  to  fee  what 
had  paffed  there  during  his  abfence.  On  his  arrival  he  found 
his  wife  in  that  deplorable  condition  we  have  jud  been  def- 
cribing.  Be’ng  enraged  thereat  to  the  degree  we  may  natural¬ 
ly  imagine,  he  affembled  all  his  family,  his  fervants  and  depen¬ 
dents,  and  fet  out  with  all  pcffible  expedition  for  Badlriana, 
whereof  he  was  governor,  determined,  as  loon  as  he  arrived 
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there,  to  raife  an  army  and  make  war  againft  the  king,  in  order 
to  avenge  himfelf  for  his  barbarous  treatment.  But  Xerxes 
being  informed  of  his  haftv  departure,  and  from  thence  fiifpetf- 
ing  the  defign  he  had  conceived  againft  him,fent  a  party  of  horfe 
after  him  to  purfue  him ;  which  having  overtaken  him,  cut  him 
in  pieces,  together  with  his  children  and  all  his  retinue.  I  do 
not  know  whether  a  more  tragical  example  of  revenge  than  I 
have  now  related,  is  to  be  found  in  hiltory. 

*  There  is  Hill  another  adtion,  no  lefs  cruel  or  impious  than 
ithe  former,  related  of  Ameftris.  She  caufed  14  children  of  the 
belt  families  in  Perlia  to  be  burnt  alive,  as  a  faciifice  to  the  in¬ 
fernal  gods,  out  of  compliance  with  a  fuperftitious  cuftom  prac- 
tifed  by  the  Perfians. 

f  Maliftus  being  dead,  Xerxes  gave  the  government  of  Bac- 
triana  to  his  fecond  fon  Hyftafpes  ;  who  being  by  that  means 
obliged  to  live  at  a  diftance  from  the  court,  gave  his  younger 
brother  Artaxerxes  the  opportunity  of  afcending  the  throne 
to  his  difad  vantage,  after  the  death  of  their  father,  as  will  be  feen 
in  the  fequel. 

Here  ends  Herodotus’s  hiftory,  viz.  at  the  battle  of  Mycale, 
and  the  liege  of  the  city  of  Seftus  by  the  Athenians. 


SECTION  XII. 

THE  ATHENIANS  REBUILD  THE  WALLS  OF  THEIR  CITY, 
NOTWITHSTANDING  THE  OPPOSITION  OF  THE 
LACEDAEMONIANS. 

The  war 4,  commonly  called  the  war  of  Media,  which  had 
lafted  but  two  years,  being  terminated  in  the  manner  we  have 
mentioned,  the  Athenians  returned  to  their  own  country,  fent 
for  their  wives  and  children,  whom  they  had  committed  to  the 
care  of  their  friends  during  the  war,  and  began  to  think  of  re¬ 
building  their  city,  which  was  almoft  entirely  deftroyed  by  the 
Perfians,  and  to  furround  it  with  ftrong  walls,  in  order  to  fecure 
it  from  farther  violence.  The  Lacedemonians  having  intelli¬ 
gence  of  this,  conceived  a  jealoufy,  and  began  to  apprehend, 
that  Athens,  which  was  already  very  powerful  by  fea,  if  it 
Ihould  go  on  to  increafe  its  ftrength  by  land  alfo,  might  take 
upon  her  in  time  to  give  laws  to  Sparta,  and  to  deprive  her  of 
that  authority  and  pre-eminence,  which  file  had  hitherto  exercif- 
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ed  over  the  reft  of  Greece.  They  therefore  fent  an  embaffy  to 
the  Athenians,  the  purport  of  which  was  to  reprefent  to  them, 
that  the  common  intereft  and  fafety  required,  that  there  ftiould 
be  no  fortified  city  out  of  the  Peloponnefus,  left,  in  cafe  of  a  fe- 
cond  irruption,  it  fhould  ierve  for  a  place  of  arms  for  the  Per* 
iians,  who  would  be  fure  to  fettle  tbemfelves  in  it,  as  they  had 
done  before  at  Thebes,  and  who  from  thence  would  be  able  to 
infeft  the  whole  country,-  and  to  make  themfelves  mailers  of  it 
very  fpeedily.  Themillocles,  who  lince  the  battle  of  Salamin 
was  greatly  confidered  and  refpe&ed  at  Athens,  eafily  penetrat- 
ed  into  the  true  delign  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  though  it  was 
gilded  over  with  the  fpecious  pretext  of  public  good  :  but,  as 
the  latter  were  able,  with  the  affiftance  of  their  allies,  to  hinder 
the  Athenians  by  force  from  carrying  on  the  work,  in  cafe  they 
fhould  pofitively  and  abfolutely  refufe  to  comply  with  their  de¬ 
mands,  he  advifed  the  fenate  to  make  ufe  of  cunning  and  dif- 
fimulation  as  well  as  they.  The  anfwer  therefore  they  made 
their  envoys  was,  that  they  would  fend  an  embaffy  to  Sparta, 
to  fatisfy  the  commonwealth  concerning  their  jealoufies  and 
apprehenfions.  Themillocles  got  himfelf  to  be  nominated  one 
of  the  ambaffaders,  and  perfuaded  the  fenate  not  to  let  his  col¬ 
leagues  fet  out  along  with  him,  but  to  fend  them  one  after  ano¬ 
ther,  in  order  to  gain  time  for  carrying  on  the  work.  The  mat¬ 
ter  was  executed  purfuant  to  his  advice  ;  and  he  accordingly 
went  alone  to  Lacedaemon,  where  he  let  a  great  many  days 
pafs  without  waiting  upon  the  magiftrates,  or  applying  to  the 
fenate.  And,  upon  their  preftlng  him  to  do  it,  and  afking 
him  the  reafon  why  he  deferred  it  fo  long,  he  made  anfwer, 
that  he  waited  for  the  arrival  of  his  colleagues,  that  they  might 
all  have  their  audience  of  the  fenate  together,  and  feemed  to  be 
very  much  furprifed  that  they  were  fo  long  in  coming.  At 
length  they  arrived ;  but  all  came  fingly,  and  at  a  good  diilance 
of  time  one  from  another.  During  ail  this  while,  the  work 
was  carried  on  at  Athens  with  the  utmoft  induftry  and  vigour. 
The  women,  children,  ftrangers,  and  (laves,  were  all  employed 
in  it :  nor  was  it  interrupted  night  or  day.  The  Spartans 
were  not  ignorant  of  the  matter,  but  made  great  complaints  of 
it  to  Themillocles,  who  pofitively  denied  the  fadl,  and  preffed 
them  to  fend  other  deputies  to  Athens,  in  order  to  inform  tbem¬ 
felves  better  of  the  fact;  defiling  them  not  to  give  credit  to 
loofe  and  flying  reports,  without  foundation.  At  the  fame 
time  he  fecretly  advifed  the  Athenians  to  detain  the  Spartan 
envoys  as  fo  many  hoftages,  until  he  and  his  colleagues  were 
returned  from  their  embaffy,  fearing,  not  without  good  reafon, 
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that  they  themfelves  might  be  ferved  in  the  fame  manner  at 
Sparta.  At  laft,  when  all  his  fellow-ambaftadors  were  arrived, 
he  delired  an  audience,  and  declared  in  full  fenate,  that  it  was 
really  true  the  Athenians  had  refolved  to  fortify  their  city  with 
ftrong  walls;  that  the  work  was  alrnoft  completed;  that  they 
had  judged  it  to  be  abfolutely  neceffary  for  their  own  fecurity, 
and  for  the  public  good  of  the  allies;  telling  them  at  the  fame 
time,  that,  after  the  great  experience  they  had  had  of  the  Athe¬ 
nian  people’s  behaviour,  they  could  not  well  fufpedt  them  of 
being  wanting  in  their  zeal  for  the  common  filtered  of  their 
country;  that,  as  the  condition  and  privileges  of  all  the  allies 
ought  to  be  equal,  it  wasjuft  the  Athenians  fhould  provide  for 
their  own  fafety  by  all  the  methods  they  judged  neceffary,  as 
well  as  the  other  confederates  ;  that  they  had  thought  of  this 
expedient,  and  were  in  a  condition  to  defend  their  city  againil 
whomfoever  fhould  prefume  to  attack  it ;  and  *  that  as  for  the 
Lacedaemonians,  it  was  not  much  for  their  honour,  that  1  they 
fhould  defire  to  eft ablilh  their  power  and  fuperiority  rather  upon 
the  weak  and  defencelefs  condition  of  their  allies,  than  upon 
their  own  ftrength  and  valour.  The  Lacedaemonians  were  ex¬ 
tremely  difpleafed  with  this  difcourle:  but,  either  out  of  a  fenfe 
of  gratitude  and  efteem  for  their  country,  or  out  of  a  convidiion 
that  they  were  not  able  to  oppofe  their  enterprife,  they  diffem- 
bled  their  refentment;  and  the  ambaffadors  on  both  iides,  hav¬ 
ing  all  fuitabie  honours  paid  them,  returned  to  their  refpedtive 
cities. 

-j-Themiftocles,  who  had  always  his  thoughts  fixed  upon 
railing  and  augmenting  the  power  and  glory  of  the  Athenian 
commonwealth,  did  not  confine  his  views  to  the  walls  of  the 
city.  He  went  on  with  the  fame  vigorous  application  to  finifh 
the  building  and  fortifications  of  the  Piraeus  ;  for,  from  the 
time  he  entered  into  office,  he  had  begun  that  great  work. 
Before  his  time  they  had  no  other  port  at  Athens  but  that  of 
Phalerus,  which  was  neither  very  large  nor  commodious,  and 
confequently  not  capable  of  anfwering  the  great  defigns  of 
Themiftocles.  For  this  reafon  he  had  call  his  eye  upon  the  Pi¬ 
raeus,  which  feemed  to  invite  him  by  its  advantageous  fitua- 
tion,  and  by  the  conveniency  of  its  three  fpacious  havens,  which 
were  capable  of  containing  above  400  veffels.  This  under¬ 
taking  was  profecuted  with  fo  much  diligence  and  vivacity, 

*  Graviter  caftigat  eos,  quod  non  virtute,  fed  imbecillitate  fociorum, 
potentiam  quaererent.  Juftin.  !.  ii.  c.  15. 
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that  the  work  was  confiderablv  advanced  in  a  very  little  time. 
Themillocles  likewife  obtained  a  decree,  that  every  year  they 
fnould  build  20  veffelsfor  the  augmentation  of  their  fleet :  and, 
in  order  to  engage  the  greater  number  of  workmen  and  fai- 
lors  to  refort  to  Athens,  he  caufed  particular  privileges  and 
immunities  to  be  granted  in  their  favour.  His  defign  was, 
as  I  have  already  obferved,  to  make  the  whole  force  of  Athens 
maritime  ;  in  which  he  followed  a  very  different  fcheme  of  po¬ 
litics  from  what  bad  been  puriued  by  their  ancient  kings,  who, 
endeavouring  all  they  could  to  alienate  the  minds  of  the  citi¬ 
zens  from  feafaring  bufinefs  and  from  war,  and  to  make  them 
apply  themfelves  wholly  to  agriculture  and  to  peaceable  em¬ 
ployments,  publifhed  this  fable  :  That  Minerva  difputing  with 
Neptune,  to  know  which  of  them  fhould  be  declared  patron  of 
Attica,  and  give  their  name  to  the  city  newly  built,  fhe  gained 
her  cauie  by  (flowing  her  judges  the  branch  of  an  olive-tree,  the 
happy  fymbol  of  peace  and  plenty,  which  ihe  had  planted  ; 
whereas  Neptune  had  made  a  fiery  horfe,  the  fymbol  uf  war 
and  confufion,  rife  out  of  the  earth  before  them. 


SECTION  XIII.. 


THE  BLACK  DESLGN  OF  T  H-E  M  1  STOCLE  S  REJECTED  UNA¬ 
NIMOUSLY  BY  THE  PEOPLE  OF  ATHENS. 

Themistocles*,  who  conceived  the  defign  of fupplanting; 
the  Lacedaemonians,  and  of  taking  the  government  of  Greece 
out  of  their  hands,  in  order  to  put  it  into  thofe  of  the  Atheni¬ 
ans,  kept  his  eye  and  his  thoughts  continually  fixed  upon  that 
great  objeft.  And  as  he  was  not  very  nice  or  fcrupulous  in  the 
choice  of  his  meafures,  whatever  tended  tovCards  the  accomplilh- 
ing  of  the  endhe  had  in  view,  he  looked  upon  as  juft  and  lawful. 
On  a  certain  day  then  he  declared,  in  a  full  affembly  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  that  he  had  a  very  important  defign  to  propofe,  but  that 
he  could  not  communicate  it  to  the  people;  becaufe  its  fuccefs 
required  it  fhould  be  carried  on  with  the  greateft  fecrecyr :  he 
therefore  dtfired  they  would  appoint  a  perfon,  to  whom  he 
might  explain  himfelf  upon  the  matter  in  queftion.  Arifti- 
des  was  unanimoully  pitched  upon  by  the  whole  affembly, 
who  referred  themfelves  entirely  to  his  opinion  of  the  affair  ; 
fo  great  a  confidence  had  they  both  in  his  probity  and  pru¬ 
dence,  Themiftocks  therefore  having  taken  him  afide,  told 

*  Plut.  in  Themift.  p.  I2iji22.  inAriH:.  P-3'32. 
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him,  that  the  defign  he  had  conceived  was  to  burn  the  fleet 
belonging  to  the  red  of  the  Grecian  (fates,  which  then  lay  in  a- 
neighbouring  port,  and  that  by  this  means  Athens  would  cer¬ 
tainly  become  mi  ft  refs  of  all  Greece.  Anilides  hereupon  re¬ 
turned  to  the  affetnbly,  and  only  declared  to  them,  that  in¬ 
deed  nothing  could  be  more  advantageous  to  the  commonwealth 
than  Themiitoclesrs  projeft,  but  that  at  the  fame  time  nothing 
in  the  world  could  be  more  unjult.  All  the  people  unanimoul- 
ly  ordained,  that  Themiftocles  fhould  entirely  defift  from  his 
projedf.  We  fee  in  this  inftance,  that  the  title  of  Juft  was 
not  given  to  A riftides, even  in  his  life-time,  without  fome  fouii'- 
dation  :  a  title,  fays  Plutarch*  infinitely  iuperior  to  all  thole 
which  conquerors  purfue  with  fo  much  ardour,  and  which,  in 
fome  meafure,  approaches  a  man  to  the  divinity. 

I  do  not  know  whether  all  hiflory  can  afford  us  a  fadt  more 
worthy  of  admiration  than  this.  It  is  not  a  company  of  phr- 
lofophers  (to  whom  it  cofts  nothing  to  eftablifh  fine  maxims 
and  fublime  notions  of  morality  in  thefchools)  who  determine 
on  this  occafion,  that  the  eoniideration  of  profit  and  advantage 
ought  never  to  prevail  in  preference  to  what  is  honelt  and  juft. 
It  is  an  entire  people,  who  are  highly  interefted  in  the  propo- 
fal  made  to  them,  who  are  convinced  that  it  is  of  the  greatell 
importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  (fate,  and  who  however  re- 
jedl  it  with  unanimous  confent  and  without  a  moment’s  hefita- 
tion,  and  that  for  this  only  reafon,  that  it  is  contrary  to  julfice. 
How  black  and  perfidious,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  defign 
which  Themiftocles  propofed  to  them,  of  burning  the  fleet  of 
their  Grecian  confederates,  at  a  time  of  entire  peace,  folely  to 
aggrandize  the  power  of  the  Athenians!  Had  he  an  hundred 
times  the  merit  afcribed  to  him,  this  Angle  adlion  would  be 
fufficient  to  fully  all  his  glory.  For  it  is  the  heart,  that  is 
to  fay,  integrity  and  probity,  that  conftitutes  and  diftinguilhes 
true  merit. 

I  am  forry  that  Plutarch,  who  generally  judges  of  things 
with  great  juftnefs,  does  not  feem,  on  this  occafion,  to  condemn 
Themiftocles.  After  having  fpoken  of  the  works  he  had  ef- 
fettedin  the  Piraeus,  he  goes  on  to  the  fa£l  in  queftion,  of  which 
he  fays:  £/  *  Themiftocles  projected  fometbing^/7/ greater  for 
“  the  augmentation  of  their  maritime  power.” 

+  The  Lacedaemonians  having  propofed  in  the  council  of 
the  AmphiSyons,  that  all  the  cities  which  had  not  taken  arms 
again!!  Xerxes,  Ihould  be  excluded  from  that  aflembly,  Themif- 

*  ri  Innntn.  f  Plut.  in  Themift.  p.  122. 
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tocles,  who  apprehended,  that  if  the  Theffalians,  the  Argives,, 
and  the  Thebans,  were  excluded  that  council,  the  Spartans 
would  by  that  means  become  mailers  of  the  fuffrages,  and  con- 
fequently  determine  all  affairs  according-  to  their  pleafure 
Themiftocles,  I  fay,  made  a  fpeech  in  behalf  of  the  cities  they 
were  for  excluding,  and  brought  the  deputies  that  compofed 
the  affembly  over  to  his  fentiments.  He  reprefented  to 
them,  that  the  greateft  part  of  the  cities  that  had  entered 
into  the  confederacy,  which  were  but  31  in  the  whole,  were 
very  fmall  and  inconfiderable  ;  that  it  would  therefore  be  a 
very  ftrange,  as  well  as  a  very  dangerous  proceeding,  to  de¬ 
prive  all  the  other  cities  of  Greece  of  their  votes  and  places 
in  the  grand  affembly  of  the  nation,  and  by  that  means  fuffer 
the  auguft  council  of  the  Amphictyons  to  fall  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  and  influence  of  two  or  three  of  the  moll  powerful  cities, 
which  for  the  future  would  give  law  to  all  the  reft,  and  would 
fubvert  and  abolifh  that  equality  of  power,  which  was  juftly 
regarded  as  the  bafts  and  foul  of  all  republics.  Themiftocles,. 
by  this  plain  and  open  declaration  of  his  opinion,  drew  upon 
himfelf  the  hatred  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  from  that 
time  became  his  profeffed  enemies.  He  had  alfo  incurred 
the  difpleafure  of  the  reft  of  the  allies,  by  his  having  exact¬ 
ed  contributions  from  them  in  too  rigorous  and  rapacious  a 
manner. 

*  When  the  city  of  Athens  was  entirely'  rebuilt,  the  people, 
finding  themfelves  in  a  ftate  of  peace  and  tranquillity,  endea¬ 
voured  by  all  forts  of  methods  to  get  the  government  into  their 
hands,  and  to  make  the  Athenian  ftate  entirely  popular.  This 
defign  of  theirs,  though  kept  as  fecret  as  poffible,  did  noc 
efcape  the  vigilance  and  penetration  of  Ariftides,  who  faw  all 
the  confequences  with  which  fuch  an  innovation  would  be  at¬ 
tended.  But,  as  he  confidered  on  one  hand,  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  entitled  to  fome  regard,  on  account  of  the  valour  they 
had  Ihown  in  all  the  late  battles  they  had  gained  ;  and,  on  the 
other,  that  it  would  be  no  eafy  matter  to  curb  and  reftrain  a 
people  who  ftill  in  a  manner  had  their  arms  in  their  hands,  and 
who  were  grown  more  infolent  than  ever  from  their  victories  ; 
on  thefe  confederations,  I  fay,  he  thought  it  proper  to  obferve 
meafures  with  them,  and  to  find  out  fome  medium  to  fatisfy 
and  appeafe  them.  He  therefore  paffed  a  decree,  by  which  it 
was  ordained  that  the  government  fnould  be  common  to  all  the 
citizens,  and  that  the  Archons,  who  were  the  chief  xnagiftrates 
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of  the  commonwealth,  and  who  ufed  to  be  chofen  only  out  of 
the  riched  of  its  members,  viz.  from  among  thofe  only  who 
received  at  lead  500  medimnis  of  grain  out  of  the  product  of 
their  lands,  fhould,  for  the  future,  be  elected  indifferently  out 
of  all  the  Athenians  without  diflinCtion.  By  thus  giving  up 
fomething  to  the  people,  he  prevented  all  difTenfions  and  com¬ 
motions,  which  might  have  proved  fatal,  not  only  to  the 
Athenian  date,  but  to  all  Greece. 


SECTION  XIV. 

THE  LACEDEMONIANS  LOSE  THE  CHIEF  COMMAND 
THROUGH  THE  PRIDE  AND  ARROGANCE 
OF  PAUSANIAS. 

The  Grecians*,  encouraged  by  the  happy  fuccefs  which  had 
every-where  attended  their  victorious  arms,  determined  to  fend 
a  fleet  to  fea,  in  order  to  deliver  fuch  of  their  allies  as  were 
dill  under  the  yoke  of  the  Perfians,  out  of  their  hands.  Pau- 
fanias  was  the  commander  of  the  fleet  for  the  Lacedaemonians  ; 
and  Aridides,  and  Cimon  the  fon  of  Miltiades,  commanded 
for  the  Athenians.  They  fird  directed  their  courfe  to  the  ifle 
of  Cyprus,  where  they  redored  all  the  cities  to  their  liberty  : 
then  fleering  towards  the  Hellefpont,  they  attacked  the  city 
of  Byzantium,  of  which  they  made  themfelves  maflers,  and 
took  a  vad  number  of  prifoners,  a  great  part  of  whom  were  of 
the  richefl  and  mod  conflderahle  families  of  Perfia. 

Paufanias,  who  from  this  time  conceived  thoughts  of  be¬ 
traying  his  country,  judged  it  proper  to  make  life  of  this  op¬ 
portunity  to  gain  the  favour  of  Xerxes.  To  this  end  he  caufed 
a  report  to  be  fpread  among  his  troops,  that  the  Perfian  no¬ 
blemen,  whom  he  had  committed  to  the  guard  and  care  of  one 
of  his  officers,  had  made  their  efcape  by  night,  and  were  fled  : 
whereas  he  had  fet  them  at  liberty  himfelf,  and  lent  a  letter 
by  them  to  Xerxes,  wherein  he  offered  to  deliver  the  city  of 
Sparta  and  all  Greece  into  his  hands,  on  condition  he  would 
give  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  The  king  did  not  fail  to 
give  him  a  favourable  anfwer,  and  to  fend  him  very  large  fums 
of  money  alfo,  in  order  to  win  over  as  many  of  the  Grecians, 
as  he  (hould  find  difpofed  to  enter  into  his  defigns.  The  per- 
fon  he  appointed  to  manage  this  intrigue  with  him,  was  Arta- 
bazus ;  and  to  the  end  that  he  might  have  it  in  his  power  to 
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tranfactthe  matter  with  the  greater  eafe  and  fecurity,  he  made 
him  governor  of  all  the  fea-coafts  of  Alia  Minor. 

*  Paufanias,  who  was  already7  dazzled  with  the  profpeCt  of 
his  future  greatnefs,  began  from  this  moment  to  change  his 
whole  conduct  and  behaviour.  The  poor,  modeft,  and  frugal 
way  of  living  at  Sparta  ;  their  fubjeftion  to  rigid  and  auftere 
laws,  which  neither  fpared  nor  refpeCted  any  man’s  perfon, 
but  were  altogether  as  inexorable  and  inflexible  to  the  greateft, 
as  to  thofe  of  the  meaneft  condition  ;  all  this,  I  fay,  became 
infupportable  to  Paufanias.  He  could  not  bear  the  thoughts 
of  going  back  to  Sparta,  after  his  having  been  poflefled  of  fuch 
high  commands  and  employments,  to  return  to  a  ftate  of  equa¬ 
lity,  that  confounded  him  with  the  meaneft  of  the  citizens ; 
and  this  was  the  caufe  of  his  entering  into  a  treaty  with  the 
barbarians.  Having  done  this,  he  entirely7  laid  aflde  the  man¬ 
ners  and  behaviour  of  his  country7 ;  affirmed  both  the  drefs 
and  ftate  of  the  Perfians,  and  imitated  them  in  all  their  ex- 
penflve  luxuiy  and  magnificence.  He  treated  the  allies  with 
an  infufferable  rudenefs  and  infolence  ;  never  fpoke  to  the  of¬ 
ficers  but  with  menaces  and  arrogance  ;  required  extraordinary 
and  unufual  honours  to  be  paid  to  him ;  and  by7  his  whole  be¬ 
haviour  rendered  the  Spartan  dominion  odious  to  all  the  con¬ 
federates.  On  the  other  hand,  the  courteous,  affable,  and 
obliging  deportment  of  Ariftides  and  Cimon  ;  an  infinite  re- 
inotenefs  from  all  imperious  and  haughty  airs,  which  only  tend 
to  alienate  people  and  multiply  enemies  ;  a  gentle,  kind,  and 
beneficent  difpofition,  which  faowed  itfelf  in  all  their  actions, 
and  which  ferved  to  temper  the  authority  of  their  commands, 
and  to  render  it  both  eafy  and  amiable  ;  the  juftice  and  hu¬ 
manity  confpicuous  in  every  thing  they  did  ;  the  great  care 
they  took  to  offend  no  perfon  whatfoever,  and  to  do  kind  of¬ 
fices  and  fervices  to  all  about  them  :  all  this,  I  fay,  hurt  Paufa¬ 
nias  exceedingly,  by  the  contraft  of  their  oppolite  characters, 
and  exceedingly  increafed  the  general  difcontent.  At  laft  this 
diftatisfaction  publicly  broke  out ;  and  all  the  allies  deferted 
him,  and  put  themfelves  under  the  command  and  protection  of 
the  Athenians.  Thus  did  Ariftides,  fay7s  Plutarch,  by  the  pre¬ 
valence  of  that  humanity  and  gentlenefs,  which  he  oppofed  to 
the  arrogance  and  roughnefs  of  Paufanias,  and  by  infpiring 
Cimon  his  colleague  with  the  fame  fentiments,  infenfibiy  draw 
off  the  minds  of  the  allies  from  the  I.aeedaemonians,  without 
their  perceiving  it,  and  at  length  deprived  them  of  the  com- 
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mand  ;  not  by  open  force,  or  by  fending  out  armies  and  fleets 
againft  them,  and  ftill  lefs  by  making  ufe  of  any  arts  or  per¬ 
fidious  practices ;  but  by  the  wifdom  and  moderation  of  his 
conduit,  and  by  rendering  the  government  of  the  Athenians 
amiable. 

It  mult  be  confeffed  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  Spartan  peo¬ 
ple  on  this  cccafion  (bowed  a  greatnefs  of  foul  and  a  fpirit  of 
moderation,  that  can  never  be  fufficiently  admired.  For  when 
they  were  convinced,  that  their  commanders  grew  haughty  and 
infolent  from  their  too  great  authority,  they  willingly  renoun¬ 
ced  the  fuperiority,  which  they  had  hitherto  exercifed  over  the 
reft  of  the  Grecians,  and  forebore  fending  any  more  of  their 
generals  to  command  the  Grecian  armies;  chufing  rather,  adds 
the  hiftorian,  to  have  their  citizens  wife,  modeft,  and  fubmiffive 
to  the  difcipline  and  laws  of  the  commonwealth,  than  to  main¬ 
tain  their  pre-eminence  and  fuperiority  over  all  the  Grecian 
flates. 


SECTION  XV. 

PAUSANIAs’s  SECRET  CONSPIRACY  WITH  THE  PERSIANS. 

HIS  DEATH  . 

Upon  *  the  repeated  complaints  the  Spartan  commonwealth 
received  on  all  hands  again!!  Paufanias,  they  recalled  him  home 
to  give  an  account  of  his  conduft.  But  not  having  fuflicient 
evidence  to  convict  him  of  his  having  carried  on  a  correfpon- 
dence  with  Xerxes,  they  were  obliged  to  acquit  him  on  this 
firft  trial ;  after  which  he  returned,  of  his  own  private  authority, 
and  without  the  confent  and  approbation  of  the  republic,  to 
the  city  of  Byzantium,  from  whence  he  continued  to  carry  on 
his  fecret  practices  with  Artabazus.  But,  as  he  was  ftill  guilty 
of  many  violent  and  unjuft  proceedings,  whilft  he  redded  there, 
the  Athenians  obliged  him  to  leave  the  place;  from  whence  he 
retired  to  Colons,  a  fmall  city  of  Troas.  There  he  received 
an  order  from  the  Ephori  to  return  to  Sparta,  on  pain  of  being 
declared,  in  cafe  of  difobedience,  a  public  enemy  and  traitor  to 
his  country.  He  complied  with  the  fummons  and  went  home, 
hoping  he  Ihould  ftill  be  able  to  bring  himfelf  off  by  dint  of 
money.  On  his  arrival  he  was  committed  to  prifon,  and  was 
foon  afterwards  brought  again  upon  his  trial  before  the  judges. 
The  charge  brought  againft  him  was  fupported  by  many  fufpi- 
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cious  circumftances  arid  ftrong  prefurr.ptions.  Several  of  his 
own  flaves  confefied  that  he  had  promifed  to  give  them  their 
liberty,  in  cafe  they  would  enter  into  his  defigns,  and  ferve  him 
with  fidelity  and  zeal  in  the  execution  of  his  projects.  But, 
as  it  was  the  cuftom  cf  the  Ephori  never  to  pronounce  fen- 
t-ence  of  death  againft  a  Spartan,  without  a  full  and  diredl  proof 
of  the  crime  laid  to  his  charge,  they  looked  upon  the  evidence 
againft  him  as  inefficient;  and  the  more  fo,  as  he  was  of  the 
royal  family,  ar.d  was  actually  invefted  with  the  adminiftration 
of  the  regal  office;  for  Paufanias  exercifed  the  function  of  king, 
as  being  the  guardian  and  neareft  relation  to  Phftarcnus,  the 
fon  of  Leonidas,  who  was  then  in  his  minority.  He  was  there¬ 
fore  acquitted  a  fecond  time,  and  fet  at  libertv. 

Whilft  the  Ephori  were  thus  perplexed  for  want  of  clear 
and  plain  evidence  againft  the  offender,  a  certain  Have,  who  was 
called  the  Argilian,  came  to  them,  and  brought  them  a  letter, 
written  bv  Paufanias  himfelf  to  the  king  of  Perlia,  which  the 
have  was  to  have  carried  and  delivered  to  Artabazus.  It  muft 
be  obferved  by  the  way,  that  this  Perfian  governor  and  Paufa- 
nias  had  agreed  together,  immediately  to  put  to  death  all  the 
couriers  they  mutualiv  fent  to  one  another,  as  foon  as  their 
packets  or  meftages  were  delivered,  that  there  might  be  no 
poffibiLty  left  of  tracing  out  or  difcovering  their  correfpond- 
ence.  The  Argilian,  who  faw  none  of  bis  fcllow-fervants  that 
were  fent  expreffes,  return  back  again,  had  force  fufpicion;  and 
when  it  came  to  his  turn  to  go,  he  opened  the  letter  he  was 
intruded  with,  in  which  Artabazus  was  really  defired  to  kill 
him  punuant  to  their  agreement.  This  was  the  letter  the  flave 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  Ephori ;  who  fi.il!  thought  even  this 
proof  infufficient  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  therefore  endea¬ 
voured  to  corroborate  it,  by  the  teftimony  of  Paufanias  him¬ 
felf.  The  Have,  in  concert  with  them,  withdrew  to  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  Neptune  in  Tenaros,  as  to  a  fecure  afylum.  Two  fmall 
ciofets  were  purpofely  made  there,  in  which  the  Ephori  and 
fame  Spartans  hid  themftlves.  The  inftant  Paufanias  was  in¬ 
formed  that7  the  Argilian  had  fled  to  this  temple,  he  haftened 
thither,  to  inquire  the  reafon.  The  flave  confefied  that  he  had 
opened  the  letter;  and  that  finding  by  the  contents  of  it  he 
was  to  be  put  to  death,  he  had  fled  to  that  temple  to  fave  his 
life.  As  Paufanias  could  not  deny  the  faft,  he  made  the  bed 
excufe  he  could;  promifed  the  flave  a  great  reward;  obliged 
him  to  promife  not  to  mention  what  had  paffed  between  them 
to  any  perfon  whatfoever.  Paufanias  then  left  him. 

Paufanias’s  guilt  was  now  but  too  evident.  The  moment  he 
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was  returned  to  the  city,  the  Ephori  were  refolved  to  feize  him. 
From  the  afpeft  of  one  of  thefe  magrilrates,  he  plainly  per¬ 
ceived  that  fome  evil  defign  was  hatching  again!!  Enn,  ana 
therefore  he  ran  with  the  utmoft  fpeed  to  the  temple  of  Pallas 
called  Chalcicecos,  near  that  place,  and  got  into  it  before  the 
purfuers  could  overtake  him.  The  entrance  was  immediately 
flopped  up  with  great  ftones ;  and  hiftory  informs  us,  that  the 
criminal’s  mother  fet  the  firft  example  on  that  occafion.  They 
now  tore  off  the  roof  of  the  chapel:  but  as  the  Ephori  did  not 
dare  to  take  him  out  of  it  by  force,  becaufe  this  would  have 
been  a  violation  of  that  facred  afylum,  they  refolved  to  leave 
him  expofed  to  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather,  and  accordingly 
he  was  ftarved  to  death.  His  corpfe  was  buried  not  far  from 
that  place :  but  the  oracle  of  the  Delphos,  whom  they  confulted 
foon  after,  declared,  that,  toappeafethe  anger  of  the  goddefs, 
who  was  juffly  offended  on  account  of  the  violation  of  her 
temple,  two  ftatues  mult  be  fet  up  there  in  honour  of  Paufa- 
nfas,  which  was  done  accordingly. 

Such  was  the  end  of  Paufanias,  whofe  wild  and  inconfiderate 
ambition  had  ftified  in  him  all  fentiments  of  probity,  honour, 
love  of  his  country,  zeal  for  liberty,  and  ot  hatred  and  averfion 
for  the  barbarians:  fentiments  which,  in  fome  meafure,  were 
inherent  in  all  the  Greeks,  and  particularly  in  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians. 


SECTION  XVI. 

THEMISTOCLES  FLIES  FOR  SHELTER  TO  KING  ADMETUS. 


Themistocles*  was  alfo  charged  with  being  an  accom¬ 
plice  of  Paufanias.  He  was  then  in  exile.  A  pafiionate  third 
of  glory,  and  a  ftrong  defire  to  command  arbitrarily  over  theciti- 
zens,  had  made  him  very  odious  to  them.  He  had  built,  very- 
near  his  houfe,  a  temple  in  honour -of  Diana,  under  this  title, 
“  To  Diana,  goddefs  of  good  counfel;”  as  hinting  to  the 
Athenians,  that  he  had  given  good  counfel  to  their  city,  and  to 
all  Greece;  and  he  alfo  had  placed  his  ftatue  in  it,  which  was 
Handing  in  Plutarch’s  time.  It  appeared,  fays  he,  from  this 
ftatue,  that  his  phyfiognomy  was  as  heroic  as  his  valour.  Find¬ 
ing  that  men  liftened  with  pleafure  to  all  the  calumnies  his 
enemies  fpreadagainft  him,  to  filence  them,  he  was  for  ever  ex¬ 
patiating,  in  all  public  affemblies,  on  the  fervices  he  had  done 
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liis  country.  As  they  were  at  laft  tired  with  hearing  him  re¬ 
peat  this  fo  often,  “  How!”  fays  he  to  them,  “  are  you  weary 
“  of  having  good  offices  frequently  done  you  by  the  fame  per- 
“  fonsr”  He  did  not  confider,  that  putting  them  fo  often  in 
mind  *  of  h;s  fervices,  was  in  a  manner  reproaching  them  with 
their  having  forgot  them,  which  was  not  very  obliging;  and 
he  feemed  not  to  know,  that  the  fureft  way  to  acquire  applaufe, 
is  to  leave:  the  bellowing  of  it  to  others,  and  to  refolve  to  do 
fuch  things  only  as  are  praife -worthy ;  and  that  a  frequent 
repetition  of  one’s  own  virtue  and  exalted  actions,  is  fo  far 
•from  appealing  envy,  that  it  only  inflames  it. 

t  Theraiftocles,  after  having  been  banifhed  from  Athens  by 
the  oftracifm,  withdrew  to  Argos.  He  was  there  when  Pau- 
fanias  was  profecuted  as  a  traitor,  who  had  confpired  againft 
his  country.  He  had  at  firft  concealed  his  machinations  fiom 
T’nemiftocles,  though  lie  was  one  of  his  belt  friends;  but  as 
■foon  as  he  was  expelled  his  country,  and  highly  relented  that 
injuryr,  he  difclofed  his  projects  to  him,  and  prefied  him  to  join 
in  them.  To  induce  his  compliance,  he  (hotved  him  the  letters 
which  the  king  of  Perfia  wrote  to  him;  and  endeavoured  to 
animate  him  againft  the  Athenians,  by  painting  their  injuitice 
and  ingratitude  in  the  ftrongeft  colours.  However,  Themif- 
tocles  rejeftcd  with  indignation  the  propofals  of  Paufanias, 
and  refufed  peremptorily  to  engage  in  any  manner  in  his 
fchemes:  but  then  he  concealed  what  had  palled  between  them, 
and  did  not  difcover  the  enterprife  he  had  formed;  whether  it 
was  that  he  imagined  Paufanias  would  renounce  it  of  himfelf, 
or  was  perfuaded  that  it  would  be  difeovered  fome  other  w7ayr; 
it  not  being  poffible  for  fo  dangerous  and  ill-concerted  an  en¬ 
terprife  to  take  effect. 

After  Paufanias’s  death,  feveral  letters  and  other  things  were 
found  among  his  papers,  which  raifed  a  violent  fufpicion  of 
Themiftocles.  The  Lacedaemonians  fent  deputies  to  Athens, 
to  accufe  and  have  fentence  of  death  palled  upon  him;  and 
fuch  of  the  citizens  who  envied  him,  joined  thefe  accufers. 
Ariftides  had  now  a  fair  opportunity  of  revenging  himfelf  on 
his  rival,  for  the  injurious  treatment  he  had  received  from  him, 
had  his  foul  been  capable  of  fo  cruel  a  fatisfaftion.  But  he 
refufed  abfolutely  to  join  in  fo  horrid  a  combination;  as  little 
inclined  to  delight  in  the  misfortunes  of  his  adverfary,  as  he 

*  Hoc  moleftmn  eft.  Nam  eft  hare  commemoratio  quaft  eyp-obatio 
eft  immemoris  beneficii.  Tcivnt.  in  Andr. 
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had  before  been  to  regret  liis  fucceffes.  Themlftoeles  anfwered 
by  letters  all  the  calumnies  with  which  he  was  charged;  and 
reprefented  to  the  Athenians,  that  as  he  had  ever  been  fond  of 
ruling,  and  his  temper  being  fuch  as  would  not  fuffer  h:m 
to  be  lorded  over  by  others,  it  was  highly  improbable  that  he 
fhould  have  a  delign  to  deliver  up  himfelf,  and  all  Greece,  to 
enemies  and  barbarians. 

In  the  mean  time  the  people,  too  ftrongly  wrought  upon  by 
his  accufers,  lent  fome  perfons  to  feize  him,  that  he  might  be 
tried  by  the  council  of  Greece.  Themiilocles,  having  timely 
notice  of  it,  went  into  the  ifland  of  Corcyra,  to  whofe  inha¬ 
bitants  he  formerly  had  done  fome  fervice:  however,  not  thinx- 
ing  himfelf  fafe  there,  he  fled  to  Epirus;  and  finding  himfelf 
ftiil  purfued  by  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians,  out  of  de- 
fpair  he  made  a  very 'dangerous  choice,  which  was,  to  fly  to 
Admetus,  king  of  Moloffus,  for  refuge.  This  prince,  having 
formerly  defired  the  aid  of  the  Athenians,  and  being  refufed 
with  ignominy  by  Themiilocles,  who  at  that  time  prefided  in 
the  government,  had  retained  the  deepeft  refentmer.t  on  that 
account,  and  declared,  that  he  would  take  the  firft  opportu¬ 
nity  to  revenge  himfelf.  But  Themiilocles,  imagining  that  in 
the  unhappy  Situation  of  his  affairs,  the  recent  envy  of  his 
fellow-citizens  was  more  to  be  feared  than  the  ancient  grudge 
of  that  king,  was  refolved  to  run  the  hazard  of  it.  Being- 
come  into  the  palace  of  that  monarch,  upon  being  informed 
that  he  was  ablent,  he  addrefled  himfelf  to  the  queen,  who 
received  him  very  gracioufiv,  and  inllrudled  him  in  the  manner 
it  was  proper  to  make  his  requeft.  Admetus  being  returned, 
Themiilocles  .takes  the  king’s  fon  in  bis  arms,  feats  himfelf  oil 
his  hearth  amidll  his  houfehold  gods,  and  there  telling  him  who 
he  was,  and  the  caufe  why  he  fled  to  him  for  refuge,  he  im¬ 
plores  his  clemency,  owns  that  his  life  is  in  his  hand,  intreats 
him  to  forget  the  pafl,  and  reprefents  to  him  that  no  action 
can  be  more  worthy  a  great  king  than  to  exercife  clemency. 
Admetus,  furprlfed  and  moved  with  compafiion  in  feeing  at  his 
feet,  in  fo  humble  a  pofture,  the  greatell  man  of  all  Greece,  and 
the  conqueror  of  all  Afia,  railed  him  immediately  from  the 
ground,  and  promifed  to  protedl  him  againll  all  his  enemies. 
Accordingly,  when  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  came  to 
demand  him,  he  refufed  absolutely  to  deliver  up  a  perfon  who 
had  made  his  palace  his  afylurrij  in  the  firm  perfuafion  that  it 
would  be  facred  and  inviolable. 

Whiltl  he  was  at  the  court  of  this  prince,  one  of  his  friends 
found  an  opportunity  to  carry  off  his  wife  and  children  from 
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Athens,  and  to  fend  them  to  him  ;  for  which  that  perfon  was 
Tome  time  after  feized  and  condemned  to  die.  With  regard  to 
Themiftocles’s  effedts,  his  friends  fecured  the  greateft  part  of 
them  for  him,  which  they  afterwards  found  opportunity  to  re¬ 
mit  him  ;  but  all  that  could  be  difcovered,  which  amounted  to 
IOO  *  talents,  was  earned  to  the  public  treafury.  When  he 
entered  upon  the  adminiftration,  he  was  not  worth  three  talents. 
I  fliall  leave  this  illuftrious  exile  for  fume  time  in  the  court  of 
king  Admetus,  to  refume  the  fequel  of  this  lultory. 


SECTION  XVIL. 

ARlSTIDEs’s  DISINTERESTED  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE 
PUBLIC  TREASURE. - HIS  DEATH.  AND  EULOGIUM. 

I  have  before  obferved  f,  that  the  command'  of  Greece  had 
palled  from  Sparta  to  the  Athenians..  Hitherto  the  cities  and 
nations  of  Greece  had  indeed  contributed  fome  fums  of  money 
towards  carrying  on  the  expence  of  the  war  againft  the  barba¬ 
rians  ;  but  this  repartition  or  divifion  had  always  occafioned 
great  feuds,  becaufe  it  was  not  made  in  a  juft  or  equal  propor¬ 
tion.  It  was  thought  proper,  under  this  new  government,  to 
lodge  in  the  ifland  of  Delos.,  the  common  treafure  of  Greece  ; 
to  fix  new  regulations  with  regard  to  the  public  monies  ;  and 
to  lay  fueh  a  tax  as  might  be  regulated  according  to  the  reve¬ 
nue  of  each  city  and  fate  :  in  order  that  the  expences  being 
equally  borne  by  the  feveral  individuals  who  compofed  the  body 
of  the  allies,  no  one  might  havereafon  to  murmur.  The  bufi- 
nefs  was,  to  find  a  perfon  of  fo  honeft  and  incorrupt  a  mind,  as 
to  difeharge  faithfully  an  employment  of  fo  delicate  and  dange¬ 
rous  a  kind,  the  due  adminiftraticn  of  which  fo  nearly  concern¬ 
ed  the  public  welfare.  All  the  allies  call  their  eyes  upon  Arif- 
tides ;  accordingly  they  inverted  him  withfull  powers,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  him  to  levy  a  tax  on  each  of  them,  relying  entirely  on 
his  wifdom  and  juftice. 

The  citizens  had  no  caufe  to  repent  their  choice.  J  He  pre- 
fided  over  the  treafury  with  the  fidelity  and  difintereftednefs  of 
a  man  who  looks  upon  it  as  a  capital  crime  to  embezzle  the 

"*  1  co,cco  crowns  French,  about  L. -22,500  Sterling. 

f  Plut.  in  A  rift.  p.  333.  334-  Eiod,  1-  xi-  P-.36' 

|  Tu  quidem  orbis  terrarum  rationes  admin ift ras ;  tam  abftinenter 
quam  aliens®,  tam  diligenter  quam  tuas,  tam  religiofe  quam  publican.  In 
officio  amorem  confequeris,  in  quo  odium  vitare  difficile  eft.  Senec.  lib. 
de  brevit.  vit.  cap.  Xviii. 
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fmalleft  portion  of  another’s  poffeffions ;  with  the  care  and  ac¬ 
tivity  of  a  father  of  a  family,  in  the  management  of  his  own 
eftate  ;  and  with  the  caution  and  integrity  of  a  perfon  who 
confiders  the  public  monies  as  facred.  In  fine,  he  fucceeded 
in  what  is  equally  difficult  and  extraordinary,  viz.  to  acquire 
the  love  of  all  in  an  office,  in  which  he  that  efcapes  the  public 
odium  gains  a  great  point.  Such  is  the  glorious  character 
which  Seneca  gives  of  a  perfon  charged  with  an  employment 
of  almoft  the  fame  kind,  and  the  nobleil  eulogium  that  can  be 
given  fuch  as  adminifter  public  revenues.  It  is  the  exa£t  picture 
of  Ariftides.'  He  difeovered  fo  much  probity  and  vvildom  in 
the  exercife  of  this  office,  that  no  man  complained ;  and  thofe 
times  were  confidered  ever  after  as  the  golden  age,  that  is,  the 
period  in  which  Greece  had  attained  its  higheft  pitch  of  virtue 
and  happinefs.  And,  indeed,  the  tax  which  he  had  fixed,  in 
the  whole,  to  466  talents,  was  raifed  by  Pericles  to  60c, 
and  foon  after  to  1 300  talents:  it  was  not  that  the  expences  of 
the  war  were  increafed,  but  the  treafure  was  employed  to  very 
ufelets  purpofes,  in  manual  dillributions  to  the  Athenians,  in 
folemnizing  of  games  and  feitivals,  in  building  of  templet  and 
public  edifices;  not  to  mention,  that  the  hands  of  thofe  who 
fuperintended  the  treafury  were  not  always  clean  and  incor¬ 
rupt  as  thofe  of  Ariftides.  This  wife  and  equitable  con¬ 
duct  fecured  him,  to  lateft  pofterity,  the  glorious  furname  of 
“  the  Juft.” 

Neverthelefs,  Plutarch  relates  an  aCtion  of  Ariftides,  which 
ffiowsthat  the  Greeks  (the  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  Romans) 
had  a  very  narrow  and  imperfcCt  idea  of  juftice.  They  confin¬ 
ed  the  exercife  of  it  to  the  interior,  as  it  were,  of  civil  focietv  ; 
and  acknowledged  that  the  individuals  were  bound  to  obferve 
ftriCtlv  its  feveral  maxims:  but  with  regard  to  their  country, 
to  the  republic  (their  great  idol  to  which  they  reduced  every¬ 
thing),  they  thought  in  a  quite  different  manner;  and  imagined 
themfelves  effentially  obliged  to  facrifice  to  it,  not  only  their 
lives  and  pofteffions,  but  even  their  religion  and  the  moil  facred 
engagements,  in  oppofition  to,  and  contempt  of  the  moft  folemn 
oaths.  This  will  appear  evidently  in  what  follows. 

*  After  the  regulation  had  been  made  in  refpect  to  the'tri- 
butes  of  which  I  have  juft  fpoken,  Ariftides,  having  fettled  the 
feveral  articles’  of  the  alliance,  made  the  confederates  take  an 
oath  to  obferve  them  punctually,  and  he  himfelf  fwore  in  the 


*  Hut.  in  vft.  Arift.  p.  3 33,  334. 
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name  of  the  Athenians;  and  in  denouncing  the  curfes  which 
always  accompanied  the  oaths,  he  threw  into  the  fea,  purfuant 
to  the  ufual  cuftom,  large  bars  of  red  hot  iron.  But  the  ill 
Hate  of  the  Athenian  affairs  forcing  them  afterwards  to  in¬ 
fringe  fome  of  .thofe  articles,  and  to  govern  a  little  more  arbi¬ 
trarily,  he  intreated  them  to  vent  thofe  curfes  on  him,  and 
difcharge  themfelves  thereby  of  the  puniftiment  due  to  fuch  as 
had  forfworn  themfelves,  and  who  had  been  reduced  to  it  by  the 
unhappy  fituation  of  their  affairs.  Theop'nraftus  tells  us,  that 
in  general  (thefe  words  are  borrowed  from  Plutarch)  Ariftides, 
who  executed  all  matters  relating  to  himfelf  or  the  public  with 
the  moil;  impartial  and  rigorous  juftice,  ufed  to  aft,  in  his  ad- 
ininiftration,  feveral  things,  according  as  the  exigency  of  affairs 
and  the  welfare  of  his  country  might  require;  it  being  his 
opinion,  that  a  government,  in  order  to  fupport  itfelf,  is  on 
fome  occafions  obliged  to  have  reccurfe  to  injultfce,  of  which 
lie  gives  the  following  example.  One  day,  as  the  Athenians 
were  debating  in  their  council,  about  bringing  to  their  city,  in- 
oppofition  to  the  articles  of  the  treaty,  the  common  treasures 
of  Greece,  which  were  depoiited  in  Delos:  the  Samians  having 
opened  the  debate;  when  it  was  Arillides’s  turn  to  fpeak,  he 
laid,  that  the  aiftodging  of  the  treafure  was  an  unjuft  adion, 
but  ufeful,  and  made  this  opinion  take  place.  This  incident 
thows,  that  the  pretended  vvifaom  of  the  heathens  was  over- 
fpread  with  great  obfcurity  and  error. 

It  was  fcarce  poffible  to  have  a  greater  contempt  for  riches- 
than  Arillides  had.  Themifiocles,  who  was  not  pleafed  with 
the  encomiums  befcowed  on  other  men,  hearing  Ariftides  ap¬ 
plauded  for  the  noble  difmtereftednefs  with  which  he  admini- 
itered  the  public  treafures,  did  but  laugh  at  it;  and  faid,  that 
the  praifes  beftovved  upon  him  for  it,  fhowed  no  greater  merit 
or  virtue  than  that  of  a  ftrong  cheft,  which  faithfully  preferves 
all  the  monies  that  are  (hut  up  in  it,  without  retaining  any. 
This  low  fneer  was  by  way  of  revenge  for  a  ftroke  of  raillery 
that  had  Hung  him  to  the  quick.  Themiltod.es  faying,  that, 
in  his  opinion,  the  greateft  talent  a  general  could  poffefs,  was, 
to  be  able  to  forefee  the  defigns  of  an  enemy:  “  This  talent,”" 
replied  Ariftides,  “  is  neceffary;  but  there  is  another  no  lefs 
“  noble  and  worthy  a  general,  that  is,  to  have  clean  hands,  and 
“  a  foul  fuperior  to  venality  and  views  of  intereft.”  Arifti¬ 
des  might  very  juftly  anfwer  Themiftocles  in  this  manner,  ftnee 
he  was  really  very  poor,  though  he  had  poffeffed  the  higheft 
employments  in  the  ftate.  He  feemed  to  have  an  innate  love 
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for  poverty  ;  and,  fo  far  from  being  afhamed  of  it,  he  thought 
it  reflected  as  much  glory  on  him  as  all  the  trophies  and 
victories  he  had  won.  Hiftory  gives  us  a  Alining  inftance  of 
this. 

Callias,  who  was  a  near  relation  of  Ariftides,  and  the  moil 
wealthy  citizen  in  Athens,  was  cited  to  appear  before  the 
judges.  The  accufer,  laying  very  little  ftrefs  on  the  caufe  it- 
ielf,  reproached  him  efpecially  with  permitting  Ariftides,  his 
wife  and  children,  to  live  in  poverty,  at  a  time  when  he  himfelf 
wallowed  in  riches.  Callias  perceiving  that  thefe  reproaches 
made  a  ftrong  imprefiion  on  the  judges,  he  fummoned  Arifti¬ 
des  to  declare  before  them,  whether  he  had  not  often  preffed 
him  to  accept  of  large  fums  of  money  ;  and  whether  he  had 
not  obftinately  refufed  to  accept  of  his  offer,  with  faying,  That 
he  had  more  reafon  to  boaft  of  his  poverty,  than  Callias  of  his 
riches :  that  many  perfons  were  to  be  found  who  had  made 
a  good  ufe  of  their  wealth,  but  that  there  were  few  who  bore 
their  poverty  with  magnaminity,  and  even  joy  ;  and  that  none 
had  caufe  to  blufh  at  their  abjett  condition,  but  fuch  as  had 
reduced  themfelves  to  it  by  their  idlenefs,  their  intemperance, 
their  profufton,  or  diffolute  condudt.  *  Ariftides  declared, 
that  his  kinfman  had  told  nothing  but  the  truth  ;  and  added, 
that  a  man  whofe  frame  of  mind  is  fuch,  as  to  fupprefs  a  de¬ 
fire  of  fuperfluous  things,  and  who  confines  the  wants  of  life 
within  the  narroweft  limits ;  befides  its  freeing  him  from  a 
thoufand  importunate  cares,  and  leaving  him  fo  much  mafter 
of  his  time,  as  to  devote  it  entirely  to  the  public  ;  it  alfo  ap¬ 
proaches  him,  in  fome  meafure,  to  the  Deity,  who  is  wholly 
void  of  cares  or  wants.  There  was  no  man  in  the  affembly, 
but,  at  his  leaving  it,  w'ould  have  chofen  to  be  Ariftides, 
though  fo  poor,  rather  than  Callias  with  all  his  riches. 

Plutarch  gives  us,  in  few  words,  Plato’s  glorious  teftimony  of 
Ariftides’s  virtue,  for  which  he  looks  upon  him  as  infinitely  fu- 
perior  to  all  the  illuftrious  men  his  cotemporaries.  Themifto- 
cles,  Cimon,  and  Pericles,  fays  he,  filled,  indeed,  their  city  with 
fplendid  edifices,  with  porticos,  ftatues,  rich  ornaments,  and 
other  vain  fuperftuities  of  that  kind  ;  but  Ariftides  did  all  that 
lay  in  his  power  to  enrich  every  part  of  it  with  virtue  :  now 
to  raife  a  city  to  true  happinefs,  it  muft  be  made  virtuous,  not 
rich. 

Plutarch  takes  notice  of  another  circumftance  in  Ariftides’s 
life,  which,  though  of  the  fimpleft  kind,  reflects  the  greateft 

*  Plut.  in  compar.  Arift.  et  Cat.  p.  35 j. 
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honour  on  him,  and  may  ferve  as  an  excellent  ieffon.  It  is  in 
the  beautiful  *  treatife,  in  which  he  inquires,  whether  it  is 
proper  for  old  men  to  concern  themfelves  with  affairs  of  go¬ 
vernment;  and  where  he  points  out  admirably  well,  the  varh 
ous  fervices  they  may  do  the  flate,  even  in  an  advanced  age.  - 
We  are  not  to  fancy,  fays  he,  that  all  public  fervices  require  ' 
great  motion  and  hurry,  fuch  as,  to  harangue  the  people,  to 
prcfide  in  the  government,  or  to  head  armies:  an  old  man, 
whofe  mind-  is-  informed  with  wifdom,  may,  without  going  ' 
abroad,  exercife  a  kind  of  magiftracy  in  it,  which,  though  fe- 
cret  and  obfcure,  is  not  therefore  the  lefs  important;  and  that 
is,  in  training  up  youth  by  good  couufel,  teaching  them  the 
various  fprings,  of  policy,  and  how  to  act  in  public  affairs'. 
Ariftides,  adds  Plutarch,  was  not  always  in  office,  but  was 
always  ufeful  to  it.  His  houfe  was  a  public  fchool  of  virtue, 
wifdom,  and  policy.  It  was  open  to  all  young  Athenians,  ■ 
who  were  lovers  of  virtue,  and  thefe  ufed  to  confult  him  as  an 
oracle.  He  gave  them  the  kindeft  reception,  heard  them  with 
patience,  inftructed  them  with  familiarity;  and  endeavoured,  - 
above  all  things,  to  animate  their  courage,  and  infpwe  them  • 
with  confidence.  It  is  obferved  particularly  that  Cimcn,  af¬ 
terwards  fo  famous,  was  •  obliged  to  him  for  this  important 
fervice. 

Plutarch  f  divided  the  life  of  ilatefmen  Into  three  ages.  In 
the  firft,  he  would  have  them  learn  the  principles  of  govern-  - 
ment;  in  the  fccond,  , reduce  them  to  practice;  and  in  the 
third,  inftruft  others. 

ij;  Hiftofy  does  not  mention  the  exaft  time  when,  nor  place 
where,  Ariltides  died;  but  then  it  -pays  a  glorious  teftimony 
to  his  memory,  when  it  allures  us,  that  this  great  man,  who-  - 
had  poffeffed  the  higheft  employments  in  the  republic,  and 
had  the  abfolute  difpofal  of  its  treafures,  died  poor,  and  did  1 
not  leave  money  enough  to  defray  the  expences  of  his  funeral; 
fo  that  the  government  was  obliged  to  bear  the  charge  of  it, 
and  to  maintain  his  family.  His  daughters  were  married,  and 
Lyfimachus  his  fon  was  fubirfted,  at  the  expence  of  the  Pryta- 
neum;  which  alfo  gave  the  daughter  of  the  latter,  after  his 
death,  the  penfion  with  which  thofe  were  honoured  who  had 


*  Plut.  in  cornpar.  Arift.  et  Cat.  pag.  795 — 797.  ' 

-j-  He  applies  011  this  occafion  the  cuftom  ufed  in  Rome,  where  the 
Veftals  fpent  the  firft  10  years  in  learning  their  office,  and  this  was  a  kind 
of  noviciate ;  the  next  1  o  years  they  employed  in  the  exercife  of  their 
fumftions,  and  the  laft  10  in  inftrudtir.g  the  young  novices  in  them, 
t  Plut.  in  Arift.  p.  334>  33.S- 
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been  victorious  at  the  Olympic  games.  *  Plutarch  relates  on 
this  occafion,  the  liberality  of  the  Athenians  in  favour  of  the 
pollerity  of  Ariftogiton  their  deliverer,  who  were  fallen  to  de¬ 
cay  ;  and  he  adds,  that  even  in  his  time,  almoft  600  years  after, 
the  fame  goodnefs  and  liberality  Hill  fubfifted.  It  was  glorious 
for  a  city,  to  have  preferved,  for  fo  many  centuries,  its  gene¬ 
rality  and  gratitude;  and  a  ftrong  motive  to  animate  indivi¬ 
duals,  who  were  allured  that  their  children  would  enjoy  the  re¬ 
wards  which  death  might  prevent  them  from  receiving  I  It  was 
delightful  to  fee  the  remote  posterity  of  the  defenders  and  de¬ 
liverers  of  the  commonwealth,  who  had  inherited  nothing  from 
their  anceftors  but  the  glory  of  their  actions,  maintained  for  fo 
many  ages  at  the  expence  of  the  public,  in  confederation  of  the 
fervices  their  families  had  rendered.  They  lived  in  this  man¬ 
ner  with  much  more  honour,  and  called  up  the  remembrance  of 
their  anceftors  with  much  greater  fplendor,  than  a  multitude  of 
citizens,  whofe  fathers  had  been  ftudious  only  of  leaving  them 
great  eftates,  which  generally  do  not  long  furvive  thofe  who 
raifed  them,  and  often  leave  their  pofterity  nothing  but  the 
odious  remembrance  of  the  injuftice  and  oppreffion  by  which 
they  were  acquired. 

The  greateft  honour  which  the  ancients  have  done  Arifti¬ 
des,  is  in  bellowing  on  him  the  glorious  title  of  “  the  Juft/’ 
He  gained  it,  not  by  one  particular  adtion,  but  by  the  whole 
tenor  of  his  condudt  and  actions,  Plutarch  makes  a  reflection 
on  this  occafion,  which,  being  very  remarkable,  I  think  it  in¬ 
cumbent  on  me  not  to  omit.. 

f  Among  the  feveral  virtues  of  Ariftides,  fays  this  judicious 
author,  that  for  which  he  was  moft  renowned,  was  his  juftice; 
becaufe  this  virtue  is  of  moft  general  ufe;  its  benefits  extend¬ 
ing  to  a  greater  number  of  perfons;  as  it  is  the  foundation, 
and  in  a  manner  the  foul  of  every  public  office  and  employ¬ 
ment.  Hence  it  was  that  Ariftides,  though  in  low  circum- 
ftances,  and  of  mean  extraction,  merited  the  title  of  Juft;  a 
title,  fays  Plutarch,  truly  royal,  or  rather  truly  divine;  but  one 
of  which  princes  are  feldom  ambitious,  becaufe  generally  igno¬ 
rant  of  its  beauty  and  excellency.  They'  chufe  rather  to  be 
called  J  the  Conquerors  of  cities,  and  the  Thunderbolts  of 
war;  and  fometimes  even  eagles  and  lions;  preferring  the  vain 
honour  of  pompous  titles,  which  convey  no  other  idea  but  vio¬ 
lence  and  (laughter,  to  the  folid  glory  of  thofe  exprefllve  of 

*  Vid.  Book  V.  Art.  viii.  f  Plat.  in.  vit.  Arift.  p.  321,  322. 

1  Poliorcetes,  Ceraun'i  Nicanoros. 
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goodnefs  and  virtue.  They  do  not  know,  continues  Plutarch, 
that  of  the  three  chief  attributes  of  the  Deity,  of  whom  kings 
boaft  themfelves  the  image,  I  mean,  immortality,  power,  and 
juftice ;  that  of  thefe  three  attributes,  I  fay,  the  firft  of  which 
excites  our  admiration  and  denre,  the  fecond  fills  us  with  dread 
and  terror,  and  the  third  infpires  us  with  love  and  refpedft; 
this  laft  only  is  truly  and  perfonally  communicated  to  man, 
and  is  the  only  one  that  can  conduft  him  to  the  other  two;  it 
being  impoffible  for  man  to  become  truly  immortal  and  power¬ 
ful,  but  by  being  juft. 

*  Before  I  relume  the  fequel  of  this  hiftory,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  obferve,  that  it  was  about  this  period  the  fame  of' 
the  Greeks,  ftill  more  renowned  for  the  wifdom  of  their  polity 
than  the  glory  of  their  victories,  induced  the  Romans  to  have 
recourfe  to  their  lights  and  knowledge.  Rome,  formed  under 
kings,  was  in  want  of  fuch  laws,  as  were  necefiary  for  the  good 
government  of  a  commonwealth.  +  For  this  purpofe  the 
Romans  fent  deputies  to  copy  the  laws  of  the  cities  of  Greece, 
and  particularly  of  Athens,  which  were  ftill  better  adapted  to 
the  popular  government  that  had  been  eftablifhed  after  the 
the  cxpulfion  of  the  kings.  On  this  model,  the  ten  magi- 
ftrates,  called  Decemviri,  and  who  were  in  veiled  with  abfolute 
authority,  were  created:  thefe  digefted  the  laws  of  the  twelve 
tables,  which  are  the  bails  of  the  Roman  law. 


SECTION  XVIII. 

DEATH  OF  XERXES,  KILLED  BY  ARTABANUS. - HIS 

CHARACTER. 

The  ill  fuccefs  of  Xerxes  in  his  expedition  againft  the 
Greeks:};,  and  which  continued  afterwards,  at  length  difeou- 
raged  him.  Renouncing  all  thoughts  of  war  and  conqueft, ^ 
he  abandoned  himfelf  entirely  to  luxury  and  eafe,  and  was  lludi- 
ous  of  nothing  but  bis  pleafures.  $  Artabanus,  a  native  of 
Hyrcania,  captain  of  his  guards,  and  who  had  been  long  one 

*  A.  M.  3532.  A.  Rom.  302. 

f  Mifli  legati  Athenas,  juffique  inclytas  leges  Solonis  deferibere,  et  aliar- 
lim  Grtecix  civitatum  initituta,  mores,  jqraque  nofeere.  Decern  tabularum 
leges  perlat®  funt  (quibus  adjedta:  poftea  duse),  qui  nunc  quoque  in  hoc 
immenfo  aliarum  fuper  alias  p>rivatarum  legum  cumulo,  fons  ommapubhei 
privatique  eft  juris.  Liv.  1.  iii.  n.  31.  et  34. 

}  A.-M.  3331.  Ant.  J.  C.  473.  Ctef.  c.  ii.  Diod.  1.  xi.  p.  52.  Juftin. 

1.  iii.  c.  I. 

§  This  was  not  the  Artabanus  uncle  to  Xerxes, 
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of  his  chief  favourites,  found  that  this  diflolute  conduct  had 
drawn  upon  him  the  contempt  of  his  fubjtfts.  He  therefore 
imagined  that  this  would  be  a  favourable  opportunity  to  con- 
fpire  again  ft  his  fovereign ;  and  his  ambition  was  fo  vaft,  that 
he  flattered  himfelf  with  the  hopes  of  fucceeding  him  in  the 
throne*.  It  is  very  likely,  that  he  was  excited  to  the  com- 
raiffion  of  this  crime,  from  another  motive.  Xerxes  had  com¬ 
manded  him  to  murder  Darius,  his  eldeft  fon,  but  for  what  caufe 
hiftory  is  fdent.  As  this  order  had  been  given  at  a  banquet, 
and  when  the  company  was  heated  with  wine,  he  did  not 
doubt  but  that  Xerxes  would  forget  it,  and  therefore  was  not  in 
hafte  to  obey  it:  however  he  was  miftaken,  for  the  king  com¬ 
plained  upon  that  account,  which  made  Artabanus  dread  his 
refentment,  and  therefore  be  refolved  to  prevent  him.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  he  prevailed  upon  Mithridates,  one  of  the  eunuchs  of 
the  palace,  and  great  chamberlain,  to  engage  in  his  confpiracy ; 
and  by  his  means  entered  the  chamber  where  the  king  lay,  and 
murdered  him  ir:  his  deep.  He  then  went  immediately  to  Ar- 
taxerxes,  the  third  fon  of  Xerxes.  He  informed  him  of  the 
murder,  charging  Darius  his  eldeft  brother  with  it  ;  as  if  im¬ 
patience  to  afcend  the  throne  had  prompted  him  to  that  exe¬ 
crable  deed.  He  added,  that  to  fecure  the  crown  to  himfelf, 
he  was  refolved  to  murder  him  alfo,  for  which  reafon  it  would 
be  abfolutely  necefiary  for  him  to  keep  upon  his  guard.  Thefe 
words  having  made  fuch  an  impreffion  on  Artaxerxes  (a  youth) 
as  Artabanus  defited,  he  went  immediately  into  his  brother’s 
apartment,  where,  being  affifted  by  Artabanus  and  his  guards, 
he  murdered  him.  Hyftafpes,  Xerxes’s  fecond  fon,  was  next 
heir  to  the  crowm  after  Darius;  but  as  be  was  then  in  Bac- 
triana,  of  which  he  was  governor,  Artabanus  feated  Artaxerxes 
on  the  throne,  but  did  not  defign  to  fuffer  him  to  enjoy  it  lon¬ 
ger  than  he  had  formed  a  fadtion  ftrong  enough  to  drive  him 
from  it,  and  afcend  it  hipifelf.  His  great  authority  had  gained 
him  a  multitude  of  creatures;  befides  this,  he  had  feven  fons, 
who  were  of  a  very  tall  ftature,  handfome,  ftrong,  courageous, 
and  raifed  to  the  higheft  employments  in  the  empire.  The  aid 
be  hoped  to  receive  from  them,  was  the  chief  motive  of  his  rail¬ 
ing  his  views  fo  high.  But,  whilft  he  was  attempting  to  com¬ 
plete  his  defign,  Artaxerxes  being  informed  of  this  plot  by 
Megabyfus,  who  had  married  one  of  his  fillers,  he  endeavoured 
to  anticipate  him,  and  killed  him  before  he  had  an  opportunity 

*  Arift.  Polk.  1.  v.  c.  x,  p.  404. 
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of  putting  his  treafon  in  execution.  His  death  eftablifhed  this 
prince  in  the  pofleflion  of  the  kingdom. 

Thus  we  have  feen  the  end  of  Xerxes,  who  was  one  of  the 
moft  powerful  princes  that  ever  lived.  It  would  be  needlefs  for 
me  to  anticipate  the  reader,  with  refpeft  to  the  judgment  he 
ought  to  form  of  him.  We  fee  him  furrounded  with  whatever 
is  greateft  and  mod  auguft  in  the  opinion  of  mankind:  the 
mod  extenfive  empire  at  that  time  in  the  world;  immenfe  trea- 
fures,  and  an  incredible  number  of  land  as  well  as  fea-forces. 
But  all  thefe  things  are  round  him,  not  in  him,  and  add  no 
luftreto  his  natural  qualities:  for,  by  a  blindnefs  too  common 
to  princes  and  great  men,  born  in  the  midil  of  all  terreflrial 
bleffings,  heir  to  boundlefs  power,  and  a  luftre  that  had  cod 
him  nothing,  he  had  accuftomed  himfelf  to  judge  of  his  own 
talents  and  perfonal  merit,  from  the  exterior  of  his  exalted  lla- 
tion  and  rank.  He  difregards  the  wife  counfels  of  Artabanus 
his  uncle,  and  of  Demaratus,  who  alone  had  courage  enough  to 
Ipeak  truth  to  him ;  and  he  abandoned  himfelf  to  courtiers,  the 
adorers  of  his  fortune,  wliofe  whole  lludy  it  was  to  foothe  his 
paffions.  He  proportions,  and  pretends  to  regulate  the  fuccefs 
of  his  enterprifes,  by  the  extent  of  his  power.  The  (lavilh  fub- 
mifiion  of  fo  many  nations  no  longer  foothes  his  ambition ;  and, 
little  affedled  with  too  eafy  an  obedience,  he  takes  pleafure  in 
exercifing  his  power  over  the  elements,  in  cutting  his  way 
through  mountains,  and  making  them  navigable;  in  chaftifmg 
the  fea  for  having  broken  down  the  bridge,  and  in  foolifhly  at¬ 
tempting  to  (hackle  the  waves,  by  throwing  chains  into  them. 
Big-fvvoln  with  a  cbildifh  vanity  and  a  ridiculous  pride,  he  looks 
upon  himfelf  as  the  arbiter  of  nature:  he  imagines,  that  not  a 
nation  in  the  world  will  dare  to  wait  his  arrival;  and  fondly  and 
prefumptuoudy  relies  on  the  millions  of  men  and  (hips  which  he 
drags  after  him.  But  when,  after  the  battle  of  Salamin,  he  be¬ 
holds  the  fad  ruins,  the  (hameful  remains  of  his  numberlefs  troops 
fcattered  over  all  Greece'*,  he  then  isTenfible  of  the  wide  dif¬ 
ference  between  an  army  and  a  crowd  of  men.  In  a  word,  to 
form  a  right  judgment  of  Xerxes,  we  need  but  contrail  him 
with  a  citizen  of  Athens,  a  Miltiades,  Themillocles,  or  A  ri  (ti¬ 
des.  In  the  latter  we  find  all  the  good  fenfe,  prudence,  ability 
in  war,  valour,  and  greatnefs  of  foul;  in  the  former  we  fee  no¬ 
thing  but  vanity,  pride,  obftinacy;  the  meaneft  and  moll  gro¬ 
velling  fentiments,  and  fometimes  the  moll  horrid  barbarity. 


*  Stratulque  per  totam  pa  dim  Grseciam  Xerxes  intelkxit,  quantum  a'b 
exercitu  turba  dillaret.  Sense,  de  Bcnef.  1.  vi.  c.  32. 
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PLAN. 

T he  firft  and  third  chapters  of  this  book  include  the  hiftory  of  the  Per- 
fians  and  Greeks,  during  48  years  andfome  months, "which  contain  the 
reign  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus ;  the  laft  fix  years  of  which  anfwer  to 
the  fix  firft  of  the  Peloponnefian  war.  This  i'pace  of  time  begins  at  the 
year  of  the  world  353 1,  and  ends  at  3579. 

The  fecond  chapter  comprehends  the  other  tranfadlions  of  the  Greeks, 
which  happened  both  in  Sicily  and  Italy,  during  the  interval  above- 
mentioned. 


CHAPTER  I. 

HIS  chapter  includes  the  hiftory  of  the  Perfians  and 
Greeks,  from  the  beginning  of  Artaxerxes’s  reign  to 
the  Peloponnefian  war,  which  began  in  the  4zd  year  of  that, 
king’s  reign. 


SECTION  I. 

ARTAXERXES -RUINS  THE  FACTION  OF  ARTABANUS,  &C. 

The  Greek  hiftorians  give  this  prince  the  furname  of  Longi- 
rnanus.  Strabo  *  fays,  it  was  becaufe  his  hands  were  fo  long, 
■that  when  he  flood  upright  he  could  touch  his  knees  with 
them;  but,  according  to  Plutarch f,  it  was  becaufe  his  right 
hand  was  longer  than  his  left.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  ble- 
mifh.  he  would  have  been  the  moll  graceful  man  of  his  age. 
He  was  Hill  more  remarkable  for  his  goodnefs  and  generality. 
He  reigned  about  49  years. 

*  Lib.  xv.  p.  7 35.  A.  M.  3531.  Ant.  J.  C.  473. 

f  In  Artax.  p.  1014. 
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*  Although  Artaxerxes,  by  the  death  of  Artabanus,  wasde- 
livered  from  a  dangerous  competitor,  there  Hill  were  two  ob- 
ilacles  in  his  way,  before  he  could  eftablifh  himfelf  in  the  quiet 
poffeffion  of  his  throne;  one  of  which  was,  his  brother  Hyftaf- 
pes,  governor  of  Baftriana;  and  the  other,  the  faction  of  Arta¬ 
banus.  He  began  by  the  latter. 

Artabanus  had  left  feven  fons,  and  a  great  number  of  parti- 
fans,  who  afiembled  to  revenge  his  death.  Tliefe,  and  the 
adherents  of  Artaxerxes,  fought  a  bloody  battle,  in  which  a 
great  number  of  Perfian  nobles  loft  their  lives.  Artaxerxes 
having  at  laft  entirely  defeated  his  enemies,  put  to  death  all 
who  had  engaged  in  this  confpiracy.  He  took  an  exemplary 
vengeance  of  thofe  who  were  concerned  in  his  father’s  mur¬ 
der,  and  particularly  of  Mithridates  the  eunuch,  who  had  be¬ 
trayed  him,  and  who  was  executed  in  the  following  manner. 
Hef  was  laid  on  his  back  in  a  kind  of  horle-trough,  and  ftrong- 
ly  faltened  to  the  four  corners  of  it.  Every  part  of  him,  ex¬ 
cept  his  head,  his  hands,  and  feet,  which  came  out  at  holes 
made  for  that  purpofe,  was  covered  with  another  trough.  In 
this  horrid  fituation  victuals  were  given  him  from  time  to 
time;  and  in  cafe  of  his  refufal  to  eat  it,  they  were  forced 
down  his  throat :  honey  mixed  with  milk  was  given  him  to 
drink,  and  all  his  face  was  fmeared  with  it,  which  by  that 
means  attracted  a  numberlefs  multitude  of  flies,  efpecially  as 
he  was  perpetually  expofed  to  the  fcorching  rays  of  the  fun. 
The  worms  which  bred  in  his  excrements  preyed  upon  his 
bowels.  The  criminal  lived  15  or  20  days  in  inexpreffible  tor¬ 
ments. 

Artaxerxes  ±  having  crufhed  the  faction  of  Artabanus,  was 
powerful  enough  to  fend  an  army  into  Bactriana,  which  had 
declared  in  favour  of  his  brother;  but  he  was  not  fuccefsful  on 
this  occafion.  The  two  armies  engaging,  Hyftafpes  Hood  his 
ground  fo  well,  that,  if  he  did  not  gain  the  victory,  heat  leaft 
fuftained  no  lofs;  fo  that  both  armies  feparated  with  equal  fuc- 
cefs  ;  and  each  retired  to  prepare  for  a  fecond  battle.  Arta¬ 
xerxes  having  raifed  a  greater  army  than  his  brother,  not  to 
mention  that  the  whole  empire  declared  in  his  favour,  defeat¬ 
ed  him  in  a  fecond  engagement,  and  entirely  ruined  his  party. 
By  this  vidtory  he  fecuredto  himfelf  the  quiet  poffeffion  of  the 

empire.  r 

To  §  maintain  himfelf  In  the  throne,  he  removed  all  fuch  go¬ 
vernors  of  cities  and  provinces  from  their  employments,  as  he 


,-f-  Pint,  in  Artax.  p. 
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*  Ctef.  c.  30. 

5  DioJ- !.  il  p. 


}  Ctef.  c.  31. 
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fufpedled  to  hold  a  correfpondence  with  either  of  the  faflions 
he  had  overcome,  and  fubiifted  others  on  whom  he  could  rely. 
He  afterwards  applied  himfelf  to  the  reforming  the  abufes  and 
diforders  which  had  crept  into  the  government.  By  his  wife 
condmft  and  zeal  for  the  public  good,  he  foon  acquired  great  - 
reputation  and  authority,  with  the  love  of.Jiis  fubjedls,  the 
ftrongeft  fupport  of  fovereign  power. 


SECTION  II. 

THEMISTOC1.ES  FLIF.S  TO  Aa.TAXER.XES. 

According  to  Thucydides*,  Themiftocles  fled  to  this" 
prince  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign;  but  other  authors,  as  Stra¬ 
bo,  Plutarch,  Diodorus,  fix  this  incident  under  Xerxes  his  pre- 
deceflor.  Dr.  Prideaux  is  of  the  latter  opinion  ;  he  likewife 
thinks,  that  the  Artaxerxes  in  queftion,,  is  the  fame  with  him 
who  is  called  Ahafuerus  in  fcripture,  and  who  married  Either; 
but  we  fuppofe,  with  the  learned  Archbifhop  Ufher,  that  it  was 
Darius  the  fon  of  Hvftafpes  whoefpoufed  this  illuftrious  Jew¬ 
els.  I  have  already  declared  more  than  once,  that  I  would  not 
engage  in  controveriies  of  this  kind;  and  therefore,  with  regard 
to  this  flight  of  Themiftocles  into  Perfia,  and  the  hiftory  of 
Either,  I  (hall  follow  the  opinion  of  the  learned  Uiher,  my 
ufual  guide  on  thefe  occafions. 

We  f  have  Been  that  Themiftocles  had  fled  to  Admetus  king 
of  the  Moloffi,  and  had  met  with  a  gracious  reception  from 
him.;  but  the  Athenians  and  Lacedasmonians  would  not  fuffer 
him  to  live  in  peace,  and  required  that  prince  to  deliver  him  up  ; 
threatening,  in  cafe  of  refufal,  to  carry  their  arms  into  his  coun¬ 
try.  Admetus,  who  was  unwilling  to  draw  fuch  formidable 
enemies  upon  himfelf,  and  much  more  to  deliver  up  the  man 
who  had  fled  to  him  for  refuge,  informed  him  of  the  great  dan¬ 
ger  to  which  he  was  expofed,  and  favoured  his  flight.  The¬ 
miftocles  went  as  far  by  land  as-  Pydna,  a  city  of  Macedonia, 
and  there  embarked  on  board  a  merchant  ihip,  which  was  fail¬ 
ing  to  Ionia.  None  of  the  pafiengers  knew  him.  A  ftorm 
having  carried  this  veflel  near  the  ifland  of  Naxos,  then  befieg- 
ed  by  the  Athenians,  the  imminent  danger  to  which  Themif¬ 
tocles  was  expofed  obliged  him  to  difeover  himfelf  to  the  pilot 
and  mailer  ol  the  Ihip  ;  after  which,  by  intreaties  and  menaces, - 
lie  foretd  them  to  fail  towards  Afia. 

*  A.  M.  3531. 

t  Thucyd.  1.  i.  p.90,91.  Pint,  in  Tlieniift.  p.125 — 127.  Diod.  1. 
xi.  p.  42 — 44.  Cor.  Ntp.  in  Tliemift.  c.  8 — 10, 
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*  Themiftocles  might  on  this  occafion  call  to- mind  the  ad¬ 
vice  which  his  father  had  given  him  when  an  infant,  viz.  to  lay- 
very  little  flrefs  on  the  favour  of  the  common  people.  They 
were  then  walking  together  in  the  harbour.  His  father,  point¬ 
ing  to  fome  rotten  galleys  that  lay  neglected  on  the  ftrand; 
*'  Behold  there,”  fays  he,  “  for,,”  pointing  to  them,  “  thus  do 
44  the  people  treat  their  governors,  when  they  can  do  them  no 
“  further-  fervice.” 

He  was  now  arrived  in  Cumte,  a  city  of  PEolia,  in  Afia  Mi¬ 
nor.  The  king  of  Paha  had  fet  a  price  upon  his  head,  and 
promifed  2CO  f  talents  to  any  man  who  fnould  deliver  him  up. 
Phe  whole  coal!  was  covered  with  people,  who  were  watching 
lor  him.  He  fed  to  PE gas,  a  little  city  of  PEolia,  where  no 
one  knew  him  except  Nicogenes,  at  whofe  houfe  he  lodged. 
He  was  the  moil  wealthy  man  in  that  country,  and  very  inti¬ 
mate  with  all  the  lords  of  the  Tertian  court.  Themiftocles 
was  concealed  fome  days  in  his  houfe,. till  Nicogenes  fent  him 
under  a  flrong  guard  to  Stifa,.in  one  of  tliofe  covered  chariots 
in  which  the  Perfians,  who  were  extremely  jealous,  ufe  to  car¬ 
ry  their  wives  lhafe  who  carried  him  telling  every  body,  that 
they  were  carrying  a  young  Greek  lady  to  a  courtier  of  great 
ditlindtion. 

Being  come  to  the  Perfian  court,  he  waited  upon  the  captain 
of  the  guards,  and  told  him,  that  he  was  a  Grecian  by  birth,  and 
begged  the  king  would  admit  him  to  audience,  having  matters 
of  great  importance  to  communicate  to  him.  The- officer  in¬ 
formed  him  of  a  ceremony,  which  he  knew  was  infupportable 
to  fome  Greeks,  but  without  which  none  were  allowed  to  fpeak 
to  the  king  ;  and  this  was,,  to  fall  pro  hr  ate  before  him.  “  Our 
“  laws,”  fays  he,  “  command  us  to  honour  the  king  in  that 
“  manner,  and  to  worfhip  him  as  the  living  image  of  the  immor- 

tal  God,  who  maintains  and  preferves  all  things.”  Themif¬ 
tocles  promifed  to  comply.  Being  admitted  to  audience,  he 
fell  on  his  face  before  the  king,  after  the  Perfian  manner  ;  and 
.afterwards  riling  up,  “  Great  kingy,”  fays  he  by  an  interpre¬ 
ter,  “lam  Themiftocles  the  Athenian,  who  having  been  baniih- 
“  ed  by  the  Greeks,  am  come  to  your  court  in  hopes  of  finding 
“  an  afylum  in  it.  I  have  indeed  brought  many  calamities  ou- 
“  the  Perfians;  hut,  on  the  other  fide,  I  have  done  them  no 


*  Plut.  in  Themift,  p.  ns. 
f  200,000  crowns,  or  about  L.  45,000  Sterling-., 
i  Thucydides  makes  him  fay  very  near  the  fame  words  ;  but  informs 
us,  that  Themiftocles  did  not  fpeak  them  to  the  king,  but  fent  them  by¬ 
way  of  letter  before  he  was  introduced  to  hiafet 
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«  iefs  fervices,  by  the  falutary  advices  I  have  given  them  more 
U  than  once;  and  I  now  am  able  to  do  them  more  important  fer- 
“  vices  than  ever.  My  life  is  in  your  hands.  You  may  now 
“  exert  your  clemency,  or  difplay  your  vengeance  :  by  the  for¬ 
es  mer  you  will  preferve  your  fuppliant  ;  by  the  latter  you  will 
“  deftroy  the  greateft  enemy  of  Greece.” 

The  king  made  him  no  anfwer  at  this  audience,-  though  he 
was  {truck  with  admiration  at  his  great  fenfe  and.  boldnefs ; 
but  hiilory  informs  us,  he  'told  his  friends,  that  he  confidered 
Themiftocles’s  arrival  as  a  very  great  liappinefs;  that  he  implor¬ 
ed  his  "od  Arimanius  always  to  infpire  his  enemies  with  fuch 
thoughts,  and  to  prompt  them  tobanilh  and  make  away  with 
their  moll  illuftrious  perfonages.  It  is  added,  that  when  this 
king  was  alleep,  he’ltarted  up'three  times  in  excefs  of  joy,  and 
cried  thrice,  “  I  have  got  Themiilocles  the  Athenian  !” 

The  next  morning,  at  day-break,  he  fent  for  the  greateft 
lords  of  his  court,  and  commanded  Themiilocles  to  be  brought 
before  him,  who  expected  nothing  but  deftrudlion  ;  efpecially 
after  what  one  of  his  guards,  upon  hearing  his  name,  had  faid  to 
him  the  night  before,  even  in  the  prefence  chamber,  juft  as  he 
had  left  the  king,  “  Thou  ferpent  of  Greece,  thou  compound 
“  of  fraud  and  malice, the  good  g'enius  of  our  prince  brings  thee 
“  hither!”  However,  the  ferenity  which  appeared  in  the  king’s 
face  feemed  to  promife  him  a  favourable  reception.  Tbemif- 
tocles  was  not  mi  (taken  ;  for  the  king  began  by  making  him  a 
prefent  of  200  *  tiftenls,  which  fum  he  had  promiled  to  any 
one  who  Ihould  deliver-  him  up,  which  confequently  was  his 
due,  as  Themiilocles  had  brought  him  his  head,  by  furrender¬ 
ing  himfelf  to  him.  He  afterwards  defired  him  to  give  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  affairs  of  Greece.  But -as  Themiilocles  could  not 
exprefs  his  thoughts  to  the  king  without  the  affiftance  of  an  in¬ 
terpreter,  he  defired  time  might  be  allowed  him  to  learn  the 
Periian  tongue;  hoping  he  then  Ihould  be  able  to  explain  thofe 
things  he  was  defircus  of  communicating  to  him,  better  than 
he  could  by  the  aid  of  a  third  perfon.  It  is  the  fame,  fays  he, 
with  the  fpeech  of  a  man,  as  with  a  piece  of  tapeftry,  which 
mult  be  fpread  out  and  unfolded,  to  {Low  the  figures  and  other 
beauties  wrought  in  it.  Themiilocles,  having  ftudied  the  Per- 
fian  tongue  12  months,  made  fo  great  a  progrefs,  that  he  fpoke 
it  with  greater  elegance  than  the  Perfians  themfelves,  and  con¬ 
fequently  could  converfe  with  the  king  without  the  help-  of  an 
interpreter.  This  prince  treated  him  with  uncommon  marks 


*  2 co, coo  French  crowns;  or,  about1  L,  45,00c  Sterling. 
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offriendflirp  and  efteem  :  he  made -him  many  a. lady  defcend^ 
ea  from  one  of  the  nobleft  families  in  Perfia  gave  him  a  pa^ 
kce  and  an  equipage  fait  able  to  it,  and  fettled  a  noble  penfion 
on  him.  Pie  ufedto  carry  him  abroad  on  his  parties  of  hunt¬ 
ing,  and  every  banquet  and  entertainment ;  and  fometimes 
converfed  privately  with  him,  fo  that  the  lords  of  the  court 
grew  jealous  and' uneafy  upon  that  account.  He  even  pre- 
lentedhim  to  the  princeiTes,.who  honoured  him  with  their  ef- 
teem,  and  received  his  yifits.  It  is  obferved,  as  a  proof  of  the 
peculiar  favour  ill  owed  him,  that,  by  the  king’s  fpecial  order, 
Themiftocles  was  admitted  to  hear  the.  lectures  and  difcourfea 
of  the  Magi,  and  was  inltrucled  by  them  in  all  the  fecrets  of 
their  philofopby. 

Another  proof  of  his  great  credit  is  related.  Demaratus  of 
Sparta,  who  was  then  at  court,  being  commanded  by  the  king. 
10  afk  any  thing  of  him,. he  defired  that  he  might  be  fuffered 
to  make  his  entry  oft  horfeback,  into  the  citv  of  Sardis,  with' 
the  royal  tiara  on  his  head  :  a  ridiculous  vanity  !  equally  un¬ 
worthy  of  the  Grecian  grandeur,  and  the  fi-mplicity  of  a  Lace- 
dtemonian  !  The  king,  exafperated  at  the  infolence  of  his  de¬ 
mand,  expreffed  his  difguft  in  the  ftrongcfl  terms,  and  Teemed 
refolved  not  to  pardon  him  ;  but  Themiftocles  having  inter¬ 
ceded,  the  kingreftored  him  to  favour. 

In  fine,  Themiftocles  was- in; Inch  great  credit,  that  under 
the  fucceeding  reigns,  in  which  the  affairs  of  Perfia  were  fldP 
more  mixed  with  thofe  of  Greece,  whenever  the  kings  were 
defirous  of.  drawing  oyer  any  Greek  to  their  intereft,  they 
ufea  to  declare  exprefsly  in  their  letters,  that  he  fhould  be  in 
greater  favour  with,  them,  than  Themiftocles.  had  been  with 
king  Artaxerx.es. 

It  is  faid  alfo  that  Themiftocles,  when  in  his  moll  flo'unfh-. 
mg  condition  in  Perfia,  he.  was  honoured  and  efteemed  by  ah 
the  world,  who  were  emulous  in  making  their  court  to  him,  faid 
one  day,  when  his  table -was  covered  magnificently:  “  Chil- 
n  drer.,  we  fhould  have. been  ruined,  if  we  had.  not  been 

ruined,” 

But  at  laft,  as  it  was  judged  neceffaiy  for  the  king’s  intereft 
that  Themiftocles  fhould  refide  in  fome  city  of  Alia  Minor, 
that  he  might  be  ready  on  any  occafron  which  fhould  prefent 
itfelf ;  accordingly  he  w as  feat  to  Magnefia,  fituated  on  the 
Meander  and  for  his  fubfiftence,  befides  the  whole  revenues 
of  that  city,  which  amounted  to  50  *  talents  every  year,  had. 

*  Fifty  ihoufand  crowns;  oi,  about  I,.  11,250  Sterling.- 
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thofe  of  Myunte  and  Lampfacus  affigned  him.  One  of  the  cities 
was  to  furnifh  him  with  bread,  another  with  wine,  and  a  third 
with  other  provifions.  Some  authors  add  two  more,  viz.  for 
his  furniture  and  clothes.  Such  was  the  ctfffom  of  the  ancient 
kings  of  the  eaft  :  inllead  of  fettling  penfioits  on  perfons  they 
rewarded,  they  gave  them  cities,  and  fometirges  even-provinces, 
which,  under  the  name  of  bread,  wine,  See.  were  to  furnifh 
them  abundantly  with  all  things  r.eceffary  for  fupporting,  in  a 
magnificent  manner,  their  family  and  equipage.  Themifto- 
cles  lived  for  fome  years  at  Magnefia  in  the  utmoft  lpendour; 
till  he  came  to  his  end  in  the  manner  which  will  be  related 
hereafter. 


SECTION  III. 

Cl  M  ON  BEGINS  TO  MAKE  A  FIGURE  AT  ATHENS. 

The  Athenians  *  having  loft  one  of  their  mod  diftinguilhcd 
citizens,  as  well  as  ableft  generals,  by  the  banilhment  of  The- 
miftocles,  endeavoured  to  retrieve  that  lofs,  by  beftovving  the 
command  of  the  armies  on  Cimon,  who  was-not  inferior  to 
him  in  merit. 

He  fpent  his  youth  in  fuch  exceffes  as  did  him  no  honour, 
and  prefaged  no  good  with  regard  to  his  future  conduct.  f.Tlie 
example  of  this  illuftrious  Athenian,  wdio  paffed  his  juvenile 
years  in  fo  diffolute  a  manner,  and  afterwards  rofe  to  fo  exalt¬ 
ed  a  pitch  of  glory,  fliows,  that  parents  muil  not  always  del- 
pair  ot  the.  happinds  of  a  fun,  when  wild  and  irregular  in  his 
youth  ;  especially  when  nature  has  endued  him  with  genius, 
goodnefs  of  heart,  generous  inclinations,  and  an  efteem  for  per¬ 
fons  of  merit.  Such  was  the  character  of  Cimon.  The  i'll  re¬ 
putation  he  had  drawn  upon  himfelf,.  having  prejudiced  the 
people  agaiuft  him,  he  at  firft  was  very  ill  received  by  them  ; 
when  being  difeouraged  by  this  repulfe,  he  refolvcd  to  lay 
afide  all  thoughts  of  concerning  himfelf  with  the  affairs  of  the 
public.  But  Ariftides  perceiving  that  .his  ffiffolute  turn  of 
mind  was  united  with  many  fine  qualities,  he  confided  him, 
infpired  him  with  hope,  pointed  out  the  paths  he  fhould  take, 
mftilled  good  principles  into  him,  and  did  not  a  little  contri¬ 
bute,  by  the  excellent  inftruftions  he  gave  him,  and  the  affec¬ 
tion  he  expreffed  for  him  on  all  occasions,  to  make  him  the 
.man  he  afterwards  appeared.  What  more  important  fervice 
could  he  have  done  his  country  ? 

*  A.  M.  3534.  Ant.  J.  C.  470.  Diod.  1.  xi.  p.  45.  Pint,  in  Cim.  p. 
482,  48^,  j  Piut.  in  Cim.  p.  48a. 
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*  Plutarch  obferves,  that  after  Cimon  had  laid  afidehisju- 
venile  extravagancies,  his  conduct  was  in  all  things  great  and 
noble  ;  and  that  he  was  not  inferior  to  Miltiades  either  in  cour¬ 
age  or  intrepidity,  nor  to  Themiftocles  in  prudence  and  fenfe  ; 
but  that  he  was  more  juft  and  virtuous  than  either  of  them  ; 
and  that  without  being  at  all  inferior  to  them  in  military  vir¬ 
tues,  he  furpafled  them  far  in  the  pra&ice  of  the  moral  ones. 

It  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  a  ftate,  if  thofe,  who  ex¬ 
cel  in  profeffions  of  every  kind,  would  take  pleafure,  and  make 
it  their  duty  to  fafhion  and  inftruift  fuch  youths  as  are  remark¬ 
able  for  the  pregnancy  of  their  parts  and  goodnefs  of  difpofi- 
tion.  They  would  thereby  have  an  opportunity  of  nerving 
their  country  even  aftdr  their  death,  and  of  perpetuating  in  it, 
in  the  perfon  of  their  pupils,  a  ta.fte  and-  inclination  for  true 
merit,  and  the  practice  of  the  vvifeft  maxims. 

The  Athenians,  a  little  after  Themiftocles  had  left  his  coun¬ 
try,  having  put  to  fea  a  fleet  under  the  command  of  Cimcn, 
the  fon  of  Miltiades,  took  Eion,  on  the  banks  of  the  Strymcn, 
Amphipolis,  and  other  places  of  Thrace  ;  and  as  this  was  a 
very  fruitful  country,  Cimon  planted  a  colony  in  it,  and  fent 
ie,ooo  Athenians  thither  for  that  purpofe. 

j-The  fate  of  Eion  is  of  too  Angular  a  kind  to  be  omitted  ’ 
here.  Boges  t  .was  governor  of  it  under  the  king  of  Perfia, 
ar.d  adfed  with  fuch  a  zeal  and  fidelity  for  his  fevereign,  as 
have  few  examples.  When  befieged  Lv  Cimon  and  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  it  was  in  his  power  to  have  capitulated  upon  honourable 
terms,  and  he  might  have  retired  to  Alia  with  his  family  and 
all  his  effedls.  However,  being  perfuaded  he  could  not  do  ■ 
this  with  honour,  he  refolved  to  die  rather  than  furrender.  The 
city  was  afiaulted  with  the  utmoft  fury,  and  lie  defended  it 
with  incredible  bravery.  Being  at  laft  in  the  utmoft  want  of 
provifions,  he  threw  from  the  walls  into  the  river  Strymon  all 
the  gold  and flilver  in  the  place  ;  and  cauling  fire  to  be  fet  to  a 
pile,  and  having  killed  his  wife,  his  children,  and  his  whole  fa¬ 
mily, he  threw  them  into  the  rnidft  of  the  flames,  and  afterwards 
ruflied  into  them  himfelf.  Xerxes  could  not  but  admire,  and 
at  the  fame  time  bewail,  fo  furprifing  an  example  of  generofity. 
The  heathens,  indeed,  might  give -.this  name  to  what  is  rather 
fa-vage  ferocity  and  barbarity.  . 


*  Plut.  in  Ciin.  p.  481.  f  Herod.  1.  vii.  c.  107.  Plut  p.  482. 

}  Plutarch  calls  him  Butis.  Herodotus  feems  to  place  this  hiftory 
■unde-  Xerxes  ;  but  it  ijmere  probable,  that  it  happened  under  Artaxerxes 
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Cimon  made  himfelf  mailer  alfo  of  the  iflancl  of  Scyros, 
where  he  found  the  bones  of  Thefeus,  the  fon  of  iEgeus,  who 
had  fled  from  Athens  to  that  city,  and  there  ended  his  days. 
An  oracle  had  commanded  that  fearch  fhould  be  made  after 
his  bones.  Cimon  put  them  on  board  his  galley,  adorned  them 
magnificently,  and  carried  them  to  his  native  country,  near 
800  years  after  Thefeus  had  left  it.  The  people  received  them 
with  the  highelt  expreflions  of  joy  ;  and  to  perpetuate  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  this  event,  they  founded  a  deputation,  or  prize, 
for  tragic  writers,  which  became  very  famous,  and  contributed 
exceedingly  to  the  improvement  of  the  drama,  by  the  won¬ 
derful  emulation  it  excited  among  the  tragic  poets,  whofe 
pieces  were  reprefented  in  it.  For  Sophocles  having,  in  his 
youth,  brought  his  firft  play  on  the  ftage,  the  Archon,  or  chief 
magiilrate  whoprefided  at  thefe  games,  obferving  there  was  a 
llrong  faction  among  the  fpedtators,  prevailed  with  Cimon, 
and  the  reft  of  the  generals  his  colleagues,  who  were  ten  in 
number,  and  chofen  out  of  each  tribe,  to  fit  as  judges.  The 
prize  was  adjudged  to  Sophocles,  which  fo  deeply  affii&ed 
.fEfchylus,  who  till  then  had  been  confidered  as  the  greattft 
dramatic  poet,  that  Athens  became  infupportable  to  him,  and 
he  withdrew  to  Sicily,  where  he  died. 

*  The  confederates  had  taken  a  great  number  of  barbarian 
prifoners  in  Seftus  and  Byzantium  ;  and  as  a  proof  of  the  high 
regard  they  had  forCimon,intreated  him  to  diftribute  the  booty'. 
Accordingly  Cimon  placed  all  the  captives,  ftark  naked,  on 
one  fide,  and  on  the  other  all  their  riches  and  fpoils.  The 
allies  complained  of  this  partition  as  too  unequal ;  but  Ciinorr 
giving  them  the  choice,  they  immediately  took  the  riches 
which  had  belonged  to  the  Perfians,  and  left  the  prifoners  for 
the  Ath  enians.  Cimon  therefore  fet  out  with  his  portion,  and 
was  thought  a  perfon  no  ways  qualified  to  fettle  the  diftribu- 
tion  of  prizes,  for  the  allies  carried  off  a  great  number  of  chains, 
necklaces,  and  bracelets  of  gold  ;  a  large  quantity  of  rich  ha¬ 
bits,  and  fine  purple  cloaks  ;  whilft  the  Athenians  had  only 
for  their  fhare,  a  multitude  of  human  creatures,  quite  naked, 
and  unfit  for  labour.  However,  the  relations  and  friends  of 
thefe  captives  came  foon  after  from  Phrygia  and  Lydia,  and 
-pnrehafed  them  all  at  a  very  high  price;  fo  that,  with  the 
monies  arihng  from  the  ranfom  of  them,  Cimon  had  enough 
to  maintain  his  fleet  four  months  ;  befides  a  great  fum  of  mo¬ 
ney  which  was  put  into  the  exchequer,  not  to  mention  what 
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he  him  fell  had  for  his  own  fhare.  He  afterwards  ufed  to 
take  exceeding  pleafure  in  relating  this  adventure  to  his 
friends. 

*  He  made  the  beil  life  of  his  riches,  as  Gorgias  the  rhetor 
has  happily  expreffed  in  few,  but  ftrong  and  elegant  words  : 
“  f  Cimon,”  fays  he,  “  ainaifed  riches  only  to  ufe  them  ;  and 
“  he  employed  them  to  no  other  ufe,  but  to  acquire  efteem 
“  and  honour.”  We  may  here  perceive,  by  the  way,  what 
was  the  fcope  and  aim  of  the  mod:  exalted  actions  of  the  hea¬ 
thens  ;  and  with  what  j uflice  Tertullian  defined  a  pagan,  how 
perfect  foever  he  might  appear,  a  vain-glorious  animal,  animal 
gloria.  The  gardens  and  orchards  of  Cimon  were  always  open, 
by  his  order,  to  the  citizens  in  general ;  who  were  allowed  to 
gather  whatever  fruits  they  pieafed.  His  table  was  daily  co¬ 
vered  in  a  frugal  but  polite  manner.  It  was  entirely  different 
from  thofe  delicate  and  fumptuous  tables,  to  which  only  a  few 
perfons  of  great  diftindlion  are  admitted,  and  which  are  co¬ 
vered  merely  to  difplay  a  vain  magnificence  or  elegance  of  tafte. 
Now  that  of  Cimon  was  plain,  but  abundant  ;  and  all  the 
citizens  were  received  at  it  without  diftindlion.  In  thus  banifh- 
ing  from  his  entertainments,  whatever  had  the  lead  air  of  of- 
tentation  and  luxury,  he  referved  to  himfelf  an  inexnauftible 
fund,  not  only  for  the  expences  of  his  houfe,  but  for  the  vrantj- 
of  his  friends,  his  domeftics,  and  a  very  great  number  of  citi¬ 
zens  ;  demonilrating,  by  this  condudl,  that  he  knew  much- 
better  than  moft  rich  men,  the  true  ufe  and  value  of  riches. 

He  was  always  followed  by  fome  fervants,  who  w'ere  order¬ 
ed  to  flip  privately  fome  piece  of  money  into  the  hands  of  fuch 
poor  as  they  met,  and  to  give  clothes  to  thofe  who  were  in 
want  of  them.  He  often  buried  fuch  perfons  as  bad  not  left 
money  enough  behind  them  to  defray  the  expences  of  their 
funeral  :  and  what  is  admirable,  and  w  hich  Plutarch  does  not 
fail  to  obferve,  he  did  not  adt  in  this  manner  to  gain  credit 
among  the  people,  nor  to  purchafe  their  voices  ;  lince  we  find 
him,  on  all  occafions,  declaring  for  the  contrary  fadlion,  that 
is,  in  favour  of  fuch  citizens  as  were  moft  confiderable  for  their 
wealth  or  authority; 

J  Although  he  faw  all  the  reft  of  the  governors  of  his  time 
enrich  themfelves  by  the  plunder  and  oppreffion  of  the  pub¬ 
lic,  he  was  always  incorruptible,  and  bis  bands  were  never 

*  Plut.  in  Cim.  484.  Cornel.  Nep.  in  Cim  c.  iv.  Athen.  1.  xii  p.533. 
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"Haiiied  with  extortion,  or  the  fmalleft  prefent ;  and  he  conti¬ 
nued,  during  his  whole  life,  not  only  to  fpeak,  but  to  aft  fpon- 
taneoufiy,  and  without  the  lead  view  of  intereft,  whatever  he 
thought  might  be  of  advantage  to  the  commonwealth. 

Befides  a  great  number  of  other  excellent  qualities,  Cimon 
had  the  fined,  fenfe,  extraordinary  prudence,  and  a  profound 
knowledge  of  the  genius  and  charafters  of  men.  The  allies, 
befides  the  fums  of  money  in  which  each  of  them  was  taxed, 
were  to  furnifh  a  certain  number  of  men  and  {hips.  Several 
among  them,  who,  from  the  retreat  of  Xerxes,  were  ftudious 
of  nothing  but  their  eafe,  and  applied  themfelves  entirely  to 
tilling  and  cultivating  their  lands,  to  free  themfelves  from  the 
toils  and  dangers  of  war,  chofe  to  furnifh  their  quota  in  money 
rather  than  in  men,  and  left  the  Athenians  the  care  of  manning 
with  foldiers  and  rowers  the  {hips  they  were  obliged  to  furnifh. 
The  other  generals,  who  had  no  forecall  and  penetration  for 
the  future,  gave  fuch  people  fome  uneafinefs  at  firft,  and  were 
for  obliging  them  to  obferve  the  treaty  literally.  But  Cimon, 
when  in  power,  afted  in  a  quite  different  manner,  and  differ¬ 
ed  them  to  enjoy  the  tranquillity  they  chofe  ;  plainly  perceiv¬ 
ing  that  the  allies,  from  being  warlike  in  the  field,  would  infen- 
fibly  lofe  their  martial  fpirit,  and  be  fit  for  nothing  but  huf- 
bandry  and  trade  ;  whilll  the  Athenians,  by  exercifing  the  oar 
perpetually,  would  be  more  and  more  inured  to  hardfhips,  and 
daily  increaie  in  power.  What  Cimon  had  forefeen  happened; 
this  very  people  purchafed  themfelves  mailers  at  their  own  ex¬ 
pence  ;  fo  that  they  who  before  had  been  companions  and  al¬ 
lies,  became  in  fomc  meafure  the  fubjefts  and  tributaries  of  the 
Athenians. 

*  No  Grecian  general  ever  gave  fo  great  a  blow  to  the  pride 
and  haughtinefs  of  the  Perfian  monarch  as  Cimon.  After  the 
barbarians  had  been  driven  out  of  Greece,  he  did  not  give 
-them  time  to  take  breath;  but  failed  immediately  after  them 
with  a  fleet  of  upwards  of  200  fhips,  took  their  ftrongefl  cities, 
and  brought  over  all  their  allies;  fo  that  the  king  of  Perfia  had 
not  one  foldier  left  in  Afia,  from  Ionia  to  Pamphylia.  Still 
purfuing  his  point,  he  bravely  attacked  the  enemy’s  fleet,  though 
much  flronger  than  his  own.  It  lay  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Eurymcdcn,  and  confifled  of  350  fail  of  fhips,  fupported 
by  the  land-army  on  the  coafl.  It  was  foon  put  to  flight;  and 
200  fail  were  taken,  befides  thofe  that  were  funk.  A  great 

*  A.  M.  3534.  Ant.  J.  C.  470.  Plut.  in  Cim.  p.  485 — 487.  Thucyd. 
4  i.  p.  66.  Diod.  1.  xi.  p.  4j — 47. 
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number  of  the  Perfians  had  left  their  fhips,  and  leaped  into  the 
Tea,  in  order  to  join  their  land  army,  which  lay  on  the  fhore.  It 
was  very  hazardous  to  attempt  a  defcent  in  the  light  of  the 
enemy,  and  to  lead  on  troops,  which  were  already  fatigued  by 
their  late  battle,  again!!  frelh  forces  much  fuperior  in  number. 
However,  Cimon,  finding  that  the  whole  army  was  eager  to 
engage  the  barbarians,  thought  proper  to  take  advantage  of 
the  ardour  of  the  foldiers,  who  were  greatly  animated  with 
their  fil'd  fuccefs.  Accordingly  he  landed*,  and  marched  them 
diredlly  againd  the  barbarians,  who  waited  refolutely  for  their 
coming  up,  and  fudained  the  fird  onfet  with  prodigious  valour ; 
however,  being  at  lad  obliged  to  give  way,  they  broke  and 
fled.  A  great  daughter  enfued,  and  an  infinite  number  of  pri¬ 
soners  and  immenfely  rich  fpoils  were  taken.  Cimon  having, 
in  one  day,  gained  two  victories  which  almoit  equalled  thofe  of 
Salamin  and  Plataea,  to  crown  all,  failed  out  to  meet  a  rein¬ 
forcement  of  14  Phoenician  fhips,  which  were  come  from 
Cyprus,  to  join  the  Perfian  fleet,  and  knew  nothing  of  what 
had  palled.  They  were  all  either  taken  or  funk,  and  mod  of 
the  foldiers  were  killed  or  drowned. 

Cimon  having  atchieved  fuch  glorious  exploits,  returned  in 
triumph  to  Athens;  and  employed  part  of  the  fpoils  in  forti¬ 
fying  the  haibour,  and  in  beautifying  the  city.  The  riches 
which  a  general  amalfes  in  the  field,  are  applied  to  the  nobled 
ufes  when  they  are  difpofed  of  in  this  manner  ;  and  mud  re- 
fledt  infinitely  greater  honour  upon  him,  than  if  he  expended 
them  in  building  magnificent  palaces  for  himfelf,  wdiich  mud 
one  time  or  other  devolve  to  ltrangers;  whereas  w'orks,  built 
for  public  ufe,  are  his  property  in  fome  meafure  for  ever,  and 
tranfmit  his  name  to  the  lated  poderity.  f  It  is  well  known 
that  fuels  embdhlhments  in  a  city  give  infinite  pleafure  to  the 
people,  who  are  always  druck  with  works  of  this  kind;  and 
this,  asTlutarch  obferves  in  the  life  of  Cimon,  is  one  of  the 
fured,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  the  mod  lawful  method  of  ac¬ 
quiring  their  friendfnip  and  edeem. 

4  The  year  following,  this  general  failed  towards  the  Helle- 
fpont;  and  having  driven  the  Perfians  out  of  the  Thracian 
Chcrfonefus,  of  which  they  had  pefieffed  themfe'lves,  he  con¬ 
quered  it  in  the  name  of  the  Athenians,  though  he  himfelf  had 


*  We  do  not  find  the  ancients  made  ufe  of  long  boats  in  making  de- 
feents ;  the  reafon  of  which  perhaps  was,  that,  as  their  galleys  were  flat- 
bottomed,  they  were  brought  to  {bore  without  any  difficulty, 
f  Plut.  de  gerend.  rep.  p.  818. 
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more  right  to  it,  as  Miltiades  his  father  had  been  its  fovereign. 
He  afterwards  attacked  the  people  of  the  ifiand  of  Thafus, 
who  had  revolted  from  the  Athenians,  and  defeated  their  fleet. 
Thefe  maintained  their  revolt  with  an  almoft  unparalleled  ob- 
ftinacy  and  fury.  *  As  if  they  had  been  in  arms  againft  the 
worft  of  evils  to  fear,  they  made  a  law,  that  the  nrft  man 
who  fhould  only  mention  the  concluding  a  treaty  with  the 
Athenians,  fhould  be  put  to  death.  The  fiege  was  carried 
on  three  years,  during  which  the  inhabitants  fuffered  all  the 
calamities  of  war  with  the  fame  obftinacy.  j-  The  women  were 
no  lefs inflexible  than  the  men;  for  the  beueged  wanting  ropes 
for  the  military  engines,  ail  the  women  cut  off  their  hair  in 
a  feeming  tranfport;  and  when  the  city  was  in  the  utmoft  di- 
ftrefs  by  famine,  which  fwept  away  a  great  number  of  the 
inhabitants,  Kegetorides  the  Thafian,  deeply  afflicted  with 
feeing  fuch  multitudes  of  his  fellow-citizens  perifh,  refolutely 
determined  to  facrifice  his  life  for  the  prefervation  of  his  coun¬ 
try.  Accordingly  he  put  a  halter  round  his  neck,  and  pre- 
fenting  himfelf  to  the  affembly,  “  Countrymen,”  fays  he,  “  do 
“  with  me  as  you  pleafe,  and  do  not  fpare  me  if  you  judge 
“  proper;  but  let  my  death  fave  the  reft  of  the  people,  and 
“  prevail  with  you  to  abolifh  the  cruel  law  you  have  enafted, 
“  fo  contrary  to  your  welfare.”  The  Thafians,  ftruck  with 
thefe  words,  aboliihed  the  law,  but  would  not  fuffer  it  to  coft 
fo  generous  a  citizen  his  life;  for  they  furrendered  themfelves 
to  the  Athenians,  who  fpared  their  lives,  and  only  difmantled 
their  city. 

After  Cimon  had  landed  his  troops  cn  the  fhore  oppcfite  to 
Thrace,  he  feized  on  all  the  gold  mines  of  thofe  coafts,  and 
fubdued  every  part  of  that  country  as  far  as  Macedonia.  He 
might  have  attempted  he  conqueft  of  that  kingdom ;  and,  in 
all  probability,  could  have  eafily  poffefled  himfelf  of  part  of  it, 
had  he  improved  the  occafton.  And  indeed,  for  his  negledt 
in  this  point,  at  his  return  to  Athens,  he  was  profeeuted,  as 
having  been  bribed  by  the  money  of  the  Macedonians,  and  of 
Alexander  their  king.  But  Cimon  had  a  foul  fuperior  to  all 
temptations  of  that  kind,  and  proved  his  innocence  in  the 
cleared:  light. 

X  The  conquefts  of  Cimon,  and  the  power  of  the  Athenians, 
which  increafed  every  day,  gave  Artaxerxes  great  uneafi- 


*  Poly.tn.  Str.  1.  ii.  f  Poly  am.  1.  viii. 
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nefs.  To  prevent  the  cdnfequences  of  it,  he  vefolvcd  to  fend 
Themiftocles  into  Attica  with  a  great  army,  and  accordingly 
propofed  it  to  him. 

Themiftoeles  was  in  great  perplexity  on  this  occafion.  On 
one  fide,  the  remembrance  of  the  favours  the  king  had  heap¬ 
ed  upon  him;  the  pofitive  affurances  he  had  given  that  mo¬ 
narch,  to  ferve  him  with  the  u.tmofl  zeal  on  all  oceafions;  the 
inftances  of  the  king,  whd  claimed  his  promife;  all  thefe  con- 
fiderations  would  not  permit  liiin  to  refufe  the  commiflion. 
On  the  other  fide,  the  love  of  his  country,  which  the  injuftice 
and  ill-treatment  of  his  fellow-citizens  could  not  banifh  from 
his  mind;  his  llrong  reludlance  to  fully  the  glory  of  his  former 
laurels  and  mighty  atch'ievements  by  fo  ignominious  a  ftep; 
perhaps  too,  the  fear  of  being  unfuccefsful  in  a  war,  in  which 
he  fhould  be  oppofedby  excellent  generals,  and  particularly 
Cirnon,  who  feemed  to  be  as  fuccefsful  as  valiant;  thefe  differ¬ 
ent  reflections  would  not  fuffer  him  to  declare  againft  his  coun¬ 
try,  in  an  enterprise,  which,  whether  fuccefsful  or  net,  would 
reflect  fhamc  on  himfelf. 

To  ild  himfelf  at  once  of  all  thefe  inward  ftrimsdes,  he  re- 
folvcd  to  put  an  end  to  his  life*,  as  the  only  method  for  him 
not  to  be  wanting  in  the  duty  be  owed  his  country,  nor  to  the 
promifes  he  had  made  that  prince.  He  therefore  prepared  a 
folemn  facrifice,  to  which  he  invited  all  his  friends  ;  when,  after 
embracing  them  all,  and  taking  a  laft  farewell  of  them,  he 
drank  bull’s  blood,  or,  according  to  others,  fwallowed  a  dofe  of 
poifon,  and  died  in  this  manner  at  Magnefia,  aged  65  years, 
the  greatefl  part  of  which  he  had  tpent  either  in  the  govern¬ 
ment. of  the  republic,  or  the  command  of  the  armies. 

f  When  the  king  was  told  the  caufe  and  manner  of  his  death, 
he  efleemed  and  admired  him  ftill  more,  and  continued  his  fa¬ 
vour  to  his  friends  and  domeifics.  But  the  unexpected  death 
of  Themiftocles  proved  an  obftacle  to  the  defign  he  meditated 
of  attacking  the  Greeks.  The  Magnefians  erefted  a  fplendid 
monument  to  the  memory  of  that  general  in  the  public  fquare, 
and  granted  peculiar  privileges  and  honours  to  his  defeend- 
ants.  They  continued  to  enjoy  them  in  Plutarch's  time,  that 
is,  near  600  years  after,  and  bis  tomb  was  ftill  {landing. 

J  Attieus,  in  the  beautiful  dialogue  of  Cicero,  entitled  Bru¬ 
tus,  refutes,  in  an  agreeable  and  ingenious  manner,  the  tragi- 


*  The  wifelc  Heathens  did  not  think 
violent  hands  on  himfelf. 
f  Cic.  de  Senec  n.  7a. 
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cal  end  which  fome  writers  afcribe  to  Themiftocles,  as  relat¬ 
ed  above  ;  pretending  that  the  whole  is  a  fiftion,  invented  by 
rhetoricians,  who,  on  the  bare  rumour  that  tins  great  man  had 
poifoned  himfelf,  had  added  all  the  other  particulars  to  em- 
bellilh  the  tlory,  which  otherwife  would  have  been  very  dry 
and  unaffefting.  He  appeals  for  this  to  Thucydides,  that 
judicious  hiilorian,  who  was  an  Athenian,  and  almoll  contem¬ 
porary  with  Themiftocles.  This  author  indeed  owns,  that  a 
report  had  prevailed,  that  this  general  had  poifoned  himfelf ; 
however,  his  opinion  was,  that  he  died  a  natural  death,  and 
that  his  friends  conveyed  his  bones  fecretly  to  Athens,  where, 
in  *  Panfanias’s  time,  his  maufolteum  was  ftanding  near  the 
great  harbour.  This  account  fcems  much  more  probable  than 
the  other. 

Themiftocles  was  certainly  one  of  the  greateft  men  that 
Greece  ever  produced.  He  had  a  great  ioul,  and  invincible 
courage,  which  danger  even  enfiamed ;  was  fired  with  an  in¬ 
credible  third  for  glory,  which  forrietimes  his  country’s  love 
would  temper  and  allay,  but  which  fometimes  carried  him  too 
far  ;  f  his' prefence  of  mind  was  fuch,  that  it  immediately  fug- 
gefted  whatever  it  was  moil  neceffary  to  aft  :  in  fine,  he  had  a 
iagacity  and  penetration  with  regard  to  futurity,  that  revealed 
to  him,  in  the  cleareft  light,  the  moft  fecret  defigns  of  his  ene¬ 
mies  ;  pointing  out  to  him  at  a  diftance,  the  fcveral  meafures 
he  ihould  take  to  difconcert  them,  and  infpiring  him  wit : l 
great,  noble,  bold,  extenlive  views  with  regard  to  the  honour 
of  his  country.  The  moft  effential  qualities  of  the  mind  were, 
however,  wanting  in  him,  I  mean  finceritv,  integrity,  and 
j’dehty  :  nor  was  he  altogether  free  fiom  fufpicions  of  avarice, 
which  is  a  great  blemifh  in  fuch  as  are  charged  with  public 
affairs. 

X  Neverthelefs,  a  noble  fentiment  as  well  as  aftion  is  related 
of  i'.irn,  which  fpeaks  a  great  and  difinterefted  foul.  §  His 
daughter  being  allied  of  him  in  marriage,  he  preferred  an  ho¬ 
ned  poor  man,  to  a  rich  one  of  a  different  character  ;  and  gave 
for  his  realon,  “  That  in  the  choice  of  a  fon-in  law,  he  would 
“  much  rather  have  merit  without  riches,  than  riches  without 
“  merit. 

*  Lib.  i.  p.  x. 

T  I)e  inftantibas,  Utah  Thucydides,  veriflime  judicubat,  ct  dc  futurls  cal- 
bdiflime  conjiciebat.  Cor.  Ncp.  inThcmift.  c.  x. 

j  Pint,  in  Themift.  p.  12 1. 

§  ‘  beiv.iftocle?,  cum  confuleretur  utrum  bono  viro  pauperi,  an  minus 
ptobato,  diviti  filiam  coilocaret :  Ego  w«,  inquit,  malo  viium  inti  pe:unia 
juts  viro.  Cic.  de  Offic.  1.  ii.  c,  ;x. 
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SECTION  XIV. 

THE  EGYPTIANS  RISE  AGAINST  PERSIA,  SUPPORTED  BY 
THE  ATHENIANS. 

About  this  time  the  Egyptians*,  to  free  themfelves  from 
ti  foreign  yoke,  which  was  infupportable  to  them,  revolted  from 
Artaxerxes,  and  made  Inarus,  prince  of  the  Lybians,  their 
king.  They  demanded  aid  of  the  Athenians,  who,  having  at 
that  time  a  fleet  of  aoofhips  at  theifland  of  Cyprus,  accepted 
the  invitation  with  pleafure,  and  immediately  fet  fail  for  Egypt; 
judging  this  a  very  favourable  opportunity  to  weaken  the 
power  of  the  Perfians,  by  driving  them  out  of  fo  great  a  king¬ 
dom. 

f  Advice  being  brought  Artaxerxes  of  this  revolt,  he  railed 
an  army  of  300,000  men,  and  refolved  to  march  in  perfon 
againft  the  rebels.  But  his  friends  advifing  him  not  to  venture 
himfelfin  that  expedition,  he  gave  the  command  of  it  to  Achae- 
rnenes,  one  of  his  brothers.  The  latter  being  arrived  in  Egypt, 
encamped  his  great  army  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  During 
this  interval,  the  Athenians  having  defeated  the  Perfian  fleet, 
and  either  deflroyed  or  taken  fifty  of  their  fliips,  they  went 
again  up  that  river,  landed  their  forces  under  the  command  of 
Charitimis,  their  general  ;  and  having  joined  Inarus  and  his 
Egyptians,  they  charged  Achsemenes,  and  defeated  him  in  a 
great  battle,  in  which  that  Perfian  general  and  100,000  of  his 
loldiers  were  flain.  Thofe  who  efcaped  fled  to  Memphis,  whi¬ 
ther  the  conquerors  purfued  them,  and  immediately  made  them¬ 
felves  mailers  of  two  quarters  of  the  city:  but  the  Perfians  hav¬ 
ing  fortified  themfelves  in  the  third,  called  the  White  Wall, 
which  was  the  large!!  and  llrongefi  of  the  three,  they  were 
befieged  in  it  near  three  years,  during  which  they  made  a  moil 
vigorous  defence,  till  they  were  at  laft  delivered  by  the  forces 
fent  to  their  aid. 

Artaxerxes  J  hearing  of  the  defeat  of  his  army,  and  how 
much  the  Athenians  had  contributed  to  it ;  to  make  a  diver- 
fion  of  their  forces,  and  oblige  them  to  turn  their  arms  another 
way,  he  fent  ambaffadors  to  the  Lacedsemonians,  with  a  large 
fum  of  money,  to  engage  them  to  proclaim  war  againfl  the 
Athenians.  But  the  Lacedsemonians  haying  reje&ed  the  of¬ 
fer,  their  refufal  did  not  abate  his  ardour,  and  accordingly  <5  he 

*  A.  M.  3538.  Ant.  J.  C.  466.  Thucyd.  1.  i.  p.  68,  et  71,  72.  Ctef.  c. 
32 — -35.  Diod.  1.  xi.  p.  54 — 59.  +  A.  M,  3543.  Ant.  J.  C.  439. 

f  A.  M.  3546.  Ant.  J.  C.  43  $.  §  A.  M.  3347-  Ant.  J.  C.  43 7- 
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gave  Megabyfus  and  Artabazus  the  command  of  the  forces  de¬ 
signed  againft  Egypt.  Tliefe  generals  immediately  raifed  an 
army  of° 300,000  men  in  Cilicia  and  Phoenicia.  They  were 
obliged  to  wait  till  the  fleet  was  equipped,  which  was  not  till 
the  next  year.  *  Artabazus  then  took  upon  him  the  command 
of  it,  and  failed  towards  the  Nile,  whilfl  Megabyfus,  at  the 
head  of  the  land-army,  marched  towards  Memphis.  He  raifed 
thefiege  of  that  city,  and  afterwards  fought  Inarus.  All  the 
forces  on  both  Tides  engaged  in  this  battle,  in  which  Inarus  was 
entirely  defeated  ;  but  the  Egyptians,  who  had  rebelled,  buf¬ 
fered  moft  in  this  daughter.  After  this  defeat,  Inarus,  though 
wounded  by  Meganyfus,  retreated  with  the  Athenians,  and 
fuch  Egyptians  as  were  willing  to  follow  him,  and  reached 
Biblos,  a  city  in  the  ifland  of  Profopitis,  which  is  furrounded  by 
two  arms  of  the  Nile,  and  both  navigable.  The  Athenians 
ran  their  fleet  into  one  of  thofe  arms,  -where  it  was  fecured  from 
the  attacks  of  the  enemy,  and  held  out  a  liege  of  a  year  and  a 
half  in  this  ifland. 

After  the  battle,  all  the  reft  of  Egypt  fubmitted  to  the  con¬ 
queror,  and  was  re-united  to  the  empire  of  Artaxerxes,  except 
Amyrteus,  who  had  Hill  a  fmall  party  in  the  fens,  where  he 
long  fupported  himfelf,  through  the  difficulty  the  Perlians 
found  in  penetrating  far  enough  to  reduce  him. 

The  fiege  of  Profopitis  was  ftill  carrying  on.  j  The  Perfiar.s 
finding  that  they  made  no  advances  in  attacking  it  after  the 
ufual  methods,  becaufe  of  the  ftratagems  and  intrepidity  of 
the  befieged,  they  therefore  had  recourfe  to  an  extraordinary 
expedient,  which  foon  produced  what  force  had  not  been  able 
to  effeft.  They  turned  the  courfe,  by  different  canals,  of  the 
arm  of  the  Nile  in  which  the  Athenians  lay,  and  by  that  means 
opened  tbemfelves  a  pallage  for  their  whole  army  to  enter  the 
ifland.  Inarus,  feeing  that  all  was  loft,  compounded  with  Me¬ 
gabyfus  for  himfelf,  for  all  bis  Egyptians,  and  about  50  Athe¬ 
nians,  and  furrendered  upon  condition  that  their  lives  fhould  be 
fpaved.  The  remainder  of  the  auxiliary  forces,  which  formed 
a  body  of  6cco  men,  refolved  to  hold  out  longer  ;  and  for  this 
purpofe  they  fet  fire  to  their  {hips,  and  drawing  up  in  order  of 
battle,  refolved  to  die  fword  in  band,  and  fell. their  lives  as  dear 
as  they  could,  in  imitation.of  the  jLacedsemonians,  who  refuf- 
ed  to  yield,  and  were  all  cut  to  pieces  at  Thermopylae.  The 
Perfians,  hearing  they  had  taken  fo  defperate  a  refolution,  did 
not  think  it  advifeable  to  attack  them.  A  peace  was  there- 


A.  M.  3548.  Ant,  J.  C.  456.  f  A.  M.  3530.  Ant.  J.  C.  454. 
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fore  offered  them,  with  a  promife  that  they  fhould  all  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  leave  Egypt,  and  have  free  paffage  to  their  native 
country  either  by  fea  or  land.  They  accepted  the  conditions,, 
put  the  conquerors  in  poffefiion  of  Biblos  and  of  the  whole 
ifiand,  and  went  by  fea  to  Cyrene,  where  they  embarked  for 
Greece  :  but  moft  of  the  foldiers  who  had  ferved  in  this  expe¬ 
dition  perifhed  in  it. 

But  this  was  not  the  only  lofs  the  Athenians  fuftained  on 
this  occafion.  Another  fleet  of  50  fliips,  which  they  ferit  to 
the  aid  of  thjir  befieged  countrymen,  failed  up  one  of  the  arms 
of  the  Nile,  j u ft  after  the  Athenians  had  furrendered,  to  difen- 
gage  them,  not  knowing  what  had  happened.  But  the  inftant 
they  entered,  the  Perfian  fleet,  which  kept  out  at  fea,  followed 
them,  and  attacked  their  rear,  vvhilft  the  army  difchargecf 
fhowers  of  darts  upon  them  from  the  banks  of  the  river  ;  thus 
only  a  few  fliips  efcaped,  which  opened  themfelves  a  way 
through  the  enemy’s  fleet,  and  all  the  reft  were  loft.  Here 
ended  the  fatal  war  carried  on  by  the  Athenians  for  fix  years 
in  Egypt,  which  kingdom  was  now  united  again  to  the  Perfian 
empire,  and  continued  fo  during  the  reft  of  the  reign  of  Arta- 
xerxes,  of  which  this  is  the  twentieth  year*.  But  the  pri- 
foners  who  were  taken  in  this  war  met  with  the  moft  un~ 
happy  fate. 

SECTION  V. 

INARUS  IS  DELIVERED  UP  TO  THE  KING’S  MOTHER,- — 
MEGAB-YSUS’S  AFFLICTION  AND  REVOLT. 

Artaxerxes  f,  after  refufing  to  gratify  the  requeft  of  his 
mother,  who  for  five  years  together  had  been  daily  importuning 
him  to  put  Inarus  and  his  Athenians  into  her  hands,  in  order 
that  (he  might  facrifice  them  to  the  manes  of  Achacmenes  her 
fon,  at  laft  yielded  to  her  folicitations.  But  how  blind,  how 
barbaroufly  weak  muil  this  king  have  been,  to  break  through 
the  moft  folemn  engagements  merely  through  complaifance  ; 
who,  deaf  to  remorfe,  violated  the  law  of  nations,  folely  to 
avoid  offending  a  moft  unjuft  mother.  J  This  inhuman  prin- 
cefs,  without  regard  to  the  faith  of  folemn  treaties,  caufed 
Inarus  to  be  crucified,  and  beheaded  all  the  reft.  Megabyfus 
was  in  the  deepeft  affliction  on  that  account;  for  as  he  had 
promifed  that  no  injury  fhould  be  done  them,  the  affront  re- 

f  A.  M.  35JO.  Ant.  J.  C.  454. 

j  A.  M.  3356.  Ant.  J.  C.  448.  Ctcf.  c.  xx£V — xl. 

|  Thucyd.  L  1.  p.  73. 
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Betted  principally  on  him.  He  therefore  left  the  court,  and 
withdrew  to  Syria,  of  which  he  was  governor ;  and  his  dif- 
content  was  fo  great,  that  he  raifed  an  army,  and  revolted 
openly. 

*  The  king  fent  Ofiris,  who  was  one  of  the  greateft  lords 
of  the  court,  againft  him  with  an  army  of  200, coo  ' men. 
Megabyfus  engaged  Ofiris,  wounded  him,  took  him  prifoner, 
and  put  his  army  to  flight.  Artaxerxes  fending  to  demand 
Ofiris,  Megabyfus  generoufly  difmifled  him,  as  foon  as  his 
■  wounds  were  cured. 

fThe  next  year  Artaxerxes  fent  another  army  againft  him* 
the  command  of  which  he  gave  to  Menoftanes,  fon  to  Arta- 
fius  the  king’s  brother,  and  governor  of  Babylon.  This  ge¬ 
neral  was  not  more  fortunate  than  the  former.  He  alfo  was 
defeated  and  put  to  flight,  and  Megabyfus  gained  as  fignal  a 
vittcry  as  the  former. 


Artaxerxes  finding  he  could  not  reduce  him  by  force  of  arms, 
fent  his  brother  Artarius  and  Amytis  his  fifter,  who  was  the 
wife  of  Megabyfus,  with  feveral  other  perfons  of  the  firft  qua¬ 
lity,  to  perfuade  the  latter  to  return  to  his  allegiance.  They 
Weeded  in  their  negotiation  ;  the  king  pardoned  him,,  and 
he  returned  to  court. 

One  day  as  they  were  hunting,  a  lion,  raifing  hi'mfelf  on  his 
hinder  feet,  was  going  to  rufh  upon  the  king,  when  Megaby¬ 
fus,  feeing  the  danger  he  was  in,  and  fired  with  zeal  and  affec¬ 
tion  for  his  fovereign,  hurled  a  dart  at  the  lion,  which  killed 
him.  .  Eut  Artaxerxes,  upon  pretence  that  he  had  affronted 
him,  in  darting  at  the  lion  firft,  commanded  Megabyfus’s  head 
to  be  ft  ruck  oft.  Amytis  the  king’s  fifter,  and  Ameftris,  with 
the  greateft  difficulty  prevailed  upon  the  king  to  change  this 
fentence  into  perpetual  bamfhment.  Megabyfus  was  therefore 
fent  to  Cyrta,  a  city  on  the  Red  fea,  and  condemned  to  end 
his  days  there :  however,  five  years  after,  difguifing  himfelf 
fixe  a  leper,  he  made  his  efcape,  and  returned  to  Sufa,  where, 
by  the  affiftance  of  his  wife  and  mother-in-law,  he  was  reftor- 
cd  to  favour,  and  continued  fo  till  his  death,  which  happened 
iome  years  after,  in  the  feventy-fixth  year  of  his  a<re.  Mega¬ 
byfus  was  extremely  regretted  by  the  king  and  the  whole  court. 
He  was  a  man  of  the  greateft  abilities  in  the  kingdom,  and  at 
the  fame  time  the  beft  general.  Artaxerxes  owed  %  both  his 


:  n  ?J57'  ,Ant; J-  c;  44  7‘  + A-  M-  3558.  Ant.  J.  c.  446. 

f  Ber.encia  eo  ulque  lata  funt,  dum  videntur  exolvi  poffe  ;  ubi  multum 
Mitevertere,  pro  gratia  odium  redditur.  Tacit.  Anna],  J,  ;v  c.  18. 
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crown  and  life  to  him  :  but  it  is  of  dangerous  confequence  for 
a  fubject,  when  his  fovereign  is  under  too  many  obligations  to 
him.  This  was  the  caufe  of  all  the  misfortunes  of  Megabyfus. 

It  is  furprifing  that  fo  judicious  a  prince  as  Artaxerxes  (hould 
have  beta  fo  imprudent,  as  to  be  tired  with  jealoufy  againft  a. 
nobleman  of  his  court,  merely  becaufe  in  a  party  of  hunting 
he  had  wounded  the  beat!  they  were  purfuing  before  him. 
Could  any  tiring  be  fa  weak  ?  and  was  this  placing  the  point  of 
honour  in  a  manner  worthy  a  king  ?  Neverthelefs,  hiftory  fur¬ 
nishes  us  with  many  inftances  of  this  kind.  I  am  apt  to  be¬ 
lieve,  from  forne  expreffions  of  *  Plutarch,  that  Artaxerxes  was 
a  (harried  of  the  wild  fury  to  which  this  falfe  delicacy  had  raifed 
him,  and  that  lie  made  fome  public  kind  o£  atonement  for  it  t 
for,  according  to  this  author,  h;  publifhed  a  decree,  import¬ 
ing,  that  any  man  who  was  hunting  with  the  king,  fhould  be 
allowed  to  throw  his  javehn  firft  at  the  beaft,  if  opportunity 
fhould  offer  ;  and  he,  according  to  Plutarch,  was  the  firft  Per¬ 
sian  monarch  who  granted  fucha  permiffion. 


SECTION  VI. 

ARTAXERXES  SENDS  ESDRAS,  AND  AFTERWARDS  NEKEMIAH’ 
TO  JERUSALEM. 

Before  I  proceed  in  the  hiftory  of  the  Perfiansand  Greeks* 
1  {hall  relate,  in  few  words,  the  feveral  things  which  happened 
to  the  people  of  God,  during  the  firft  20  years  of  Artaxerxes, 
which  is  an  effential  part  of  the  hiftory  of  that  prince. 

-jTn  the  feventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  Efdras  ob¬ 
tained  cf  the  king  and  his  feven  councilors  an  ample  com- 
iniftion,  empowering  him  to  return  to  Jerufalem  with  all  fucli 
Jews  as  would  follow  him  thither,  in  order  to  fettle  the  Jewifh 
government  and  religion  agreeably  to  their  own  laws.  Eidras 
was  defcendc-d  from  Saraia,  who  was  high-prieft  of  Jerufalem, 
when  deftroyed  by  Nabuchodonofor,  and  was  put  to  death  by 
his  command.  Efdras  was  a  very  learned  and  pious  man,  and 
was  chiefly  diftinguifned.from  the  reft  of  the  Jews,  by  his  great 
knowledge  in  the  feriptures  ;  it  being  faid  of  him  J,  “  That  he 
“  was  very  ready  in  the  law  of  Mofes  that  was  given  by  the 
"  God  of  Ifraei.”  He  now  fet  out  from  Babylon  with  the. 
gifts  and  offerings  which  the  king,  his  courtiers,  and  fucli  If- 

*  Plut.  in  Aooplithegm.  p.  173. 

p  A.  M.  3537.  Ant.  J.  C.  467.  1  Eidras  vii.  7,  &c. 
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raelites  as  had  ftaid  at  Babylon,  had  put  into  his  bands  for  the 
fervice  of  the  temple,  and  which  he  gave  to  the  priefts  upon 
his  arrival  in  Jerufalem.  It  appears  by  the  commiffion  which 
Artaxerxes  gave  him,  that  this  prince  had  a  high  veneration 
for  the  God  of  Ifrael,  as,  in  commanding  his  officers  to  furnifh 
the  Jews  with  all  things  neceffary  for  their  worfhip,  he  adds, 
“  *  Let  all  things  be  performed  after  the  law  of  God  diligently, 
“  unto  the  mold  high  God,  that  wrath  come  not  upon  the 
“  kingdom  of  the  king  and  his  fon.”  This  commiffion,  as  I 
obferved,  empowered  him  to  fettle  the  religion  and  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Jews,  purfuant  to  the  law  of  Mofes  ;  to  appoint 
magiftrates  and  judges,  to  punifh  evil  doers,  not  only  by  impri- 
foning  their  perfons,  and  confifcating  their  poffeffions,  but  al- 
fo  by  fending  them  into  banifhment,  and  even  fentencing  them 
to  death,  according  to  the  crimes  they  fhould  commit.  Such 
was  the  power  with  which  Efdras  was  inverted,  and  which  he 
exercifed  faithfully  during  13  years,  till  Nehemiah  brought  a 
new  commiffion  from  the  Perlian  court. 

j-  Nehemiah  was  alfo  a  Jew  of  diftinguifhed  merit  and  piety, 
and  one  of  the  cupbearers  to  king  Artaxerxes.  This  was  a 
very  conrtderable  employment  in  the  Perfian  court,  becaufe  of 
the  privilege  annexed  to  it,  viz.  of  being  often  near  the  king’s 
perfon,  and  of  being  allowed  to  fpeak  to  him  in  the  moft  fa¬ 
vourable  moments.  However,  neither  his  exalted  ftation,  nor 
the  fettlement  of  his  family  in  that  land  of  captivity,  could 
obliterate  from  his  mind  the  country  of  his  anceilors,  nor  their 
religion  :  neither  his  love  for  the  one,  nor  his  zeal  for  the 
other,  were  abated  ;  and  his  heart  was  ftilt  in  Sion.  Some  Jews 
who  were  come  from  Jerufalem,  having  informed  him  of  the  fad 
ftate  of  that  city,  that  its  walls  lay  in  ruins,  its  gates  were  burned 
down,  andthe  inhabitants  thereby  expofed  to  the  infults  of  their 
enemies,  and  made  the  fcorn  of  ail  their  neighbours  ;  the  af¬ 
fliction  of  his  brethren,  and  the  dangers  with  which  they  were 
menaced,  made  fuch  an  impreflion  on  his  mind,  as  might  na« 
turally  be  expected  from  one  of  his  piety.  One  day,  as  he  was 
waiting  upon  the  king,  the  latter  obferving  an  unufual  air  of 
melancholy  inNehemiah’s  countenance,  aflced  him  the  caufe  of 
it ;  a  proof  that  this  monarch  had  a  tendernefs  of  heart  rarely 
found  in  kings,  and  which  is  neverthelefs  much  more  valuable 
than  the  molt  Alining  qualities.  Nehemiah  took  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  acquaint  him  with  the  calamitous  ftate  of  his  coun- 


tr7> 


*  r  Efdras  viii.  2  r. 

+  A.  M.  3JJO.  Ant.  J.  C,  454-  Neheni.c.  i.  et  ii. 
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try,  owned  that  was  the  fubieft  of  his  grief,  and  humbly  in- 
treated  that  leave  might  be  given  him  to  go  to  Jerufalem, 
in  otder  to  repair  the  fortifications  of  it.  The  kings  of  Perfia, 
his  predeceffors,  had  permitted  the  Jews  to  rebuild  the  temple, 
but  not  the  walls  of  Jerufalem.  But  Artaxerxes  immediately- 
decreed,  that  the  walls  and  gates  of  Jerufalem  fliould  be  re¬ 
built  ;  and  Nehemiah,  as  governor  of  Judea,  was  appointed  to 
put  this  decree  in  execution.  The  king,  to  do  him  the  great¬ 
er  honour,  ordered  a  body  of  horfe,  commanded  by  a  consider¬ 
able  officer,  to  efeort  him  thither.  He  like  wife  wrote  to  all  the 
governors  of  the  provinces  on  this  fide  the  Euphrates,  to  give 
him  all  the  afiiltance  pofiible  in  forwarding  the  work  for' 
which  he  was  fent.  This  pious  Jew  executed  every'  part  of 
his  commifikm  with  incredible  zeal  and  activity. 

*  It  is  from  this  decree,  enabled  by  Artaxerxes  in  the  actli 
year  of  his  reign,  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  walls  of  Jerufalem, 
that  we  date  the  beginning  of  the  70  weeks  mentioned  in  the 
famous  prophecy  ci  Daniel,  after  which  the  Meffiah  was  to  ap¬ 
pear  and  be  put  to  death.  I  thall  here  iiifert  the  whole  pro¬ 
phecy,  but  without  giving  the  explication  of  it,  as  it  may  be 
found  in  other  writers,  and  is  net  a  part  of  this  hi  {lory. 

“  jThou  art  greatly  belcved,  therefore  underhand  the  mats- 
“  ter,  and  confider  the  vlfiion.  Seventy  weeks  are  determined 
“  upon  thy  people,  and  upon  thy  holy  city,  to  finifn  the  trarfi- 
greffion,  and  to  make  an  end  of  fins,  and  to  make  reconci- 
liation  for  iniquity,  and  to  bring  in  evei hiding  righteoufnefs, 
and  to  feal  up  the  vifion  and  prophecy,  and  to  anoint  the 
*■  Mod  Holy.  Know  therefore  and  underhand,  that  from  the 
'•i going  forth  of  the  commandment  to  rcflore  and  to  rebuild  jerufi- 
“  /'/<.,  unto  the  Meffiah  the  prince,  fhall  be  ieven  weeks,  and 
“  threefcore  and  two  week:;  the  llreet  fiiall  be  built  again,  and 
%i  the  wall,  even  in  troublous  times.  And  after  threeicove  and 
“  two  weeks  fiiall  Meffiah  be  cut  off,  but  not  for  himfelf :  and 
-•  tb.e  people  of  the  prince  that  fiiall  come,  fhall  deicroy  the  city 
and  the  fanftuary,  and  the  end  thereof  fiiall  be  with  a  flood  ; 
and  unto  the  end  of  the  war  dcfolations  are  determined. 
i:  And  he  (hull  confirm  the  covenant  with  many  for  one  week  ; 

and  in  the  midfl  of  the  week  he  fhall  cai.fe  the  facrifice  and 
“  the  oblation  to  ceafe,  and  for  the  overfpreading  of  abomin- 
11  alien,  he  fhall  make  it  defolate,  even  until  the  confummu.- 
tion,  and  that  determined  fhall  be  poured  upon  the  defc-- 


•  Dan.  ix.  23—2*. 
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*  When  Efdras  was  in  power,  as  his  chief  view  was  to  re- 
ftore  religion  to  its  ancient  purity,  he  difpofed  the  books  of 
fcripture  into  their  proper  order,  reviled  them  ail  very  careful¬ 
ly,  and  collected  the  incidents  relating  to  the  people 'of  God  in 
ancient  tinted  ;  in  order  to  compofe  out  of  them  the  two  books 
of  Chronicles,  to  which  he  added  the  hiftory  of  his  own  times, 
which  was  finifned  by  Nehemiah.  It  is  their  books  that  end 
the  long  hiftory  which  Mofes  had  begun,  and  which  the  writ¬ 
ers  who  came  after  them  continued  in  a  diredt  feries,  till  the 
repairing  of  Jerufalem.  The  reft  of  the  facred  hiftory  is  not 
written  -  in  that  uninterrupted  order.  Whilft  Efdras  and  Ne¬ 
hemiah  were  compiling  the  latter  part  of  that  great  work,  He¬ 
rodotus,  whom  profane  authors  call  the  Father  of  Hiftory, 
began  to  write.  Thus  we  iind  that  the  lateft  authors  of  the 
books  of  feripture  flourifhed  about  the  fame  time  with  the  firft 
authors  of  the  Grecian  hiftory;  and  when  it  began,  that  of 
God’s  people,  to  compute  only  from  Abraham,  included  al¬ 
ready  15  centuries.  Herodotus  made  no  mention  of  the  Jews 
in  his  hiftory  ;  for  the  Greeks  defired  to  be  informed  of  fuch 
nations  only,  as  were  famous  for  their  wars,  their  commerce, 
and  grandeur;  fo  that  as  Judea  was  then  but  juft  rifing  from 
its  ruins,  it  did  not  excite  the  attention  of  that  people. 

SECTION  VII. 

CHARACTER  OF  PERICLES,  Cfc. 

I  now  return  to  Greece.  From  the  banifhment  of  Themif- 
tocles,  and  the  death  of  Ariftides,  the  exaft  time  of  which  is 
not  known,  two  citizens,  Cimon  and  Pericles,  divided  all  credit 
and  authority  in  Athens.  Pericles  was  much  younger  than  Ci¬ 
mon,  and  of  a  quite  different  charadler.  As  he  will  make  a  very 
confiderable  figure  in  tlie  following  hiftory.,  it  is  of  importance 
to  the  reader  to  know  who  he  was,  in  what  manner  he  had 
been  educated,  and  his  fcheme  and  method  of  government. 

f  Pericles  was  defeended,  by  the  mother’s  as  well  as  father’s 
fide,  from  the  greateft  and  ir.oft  illuftrious  families  of  Athens. 
His  father  Xanthippus,  who  defeated  at  Mycale  the  king  of 
Perfia’s  lieutenants,  married  Agarifta,  niece  to  Clifthenes,  who 
expelled  the  Pifiitratides,  defeendants  of  Pififtratus  the  tyrant, 
and  eftablifhed  a  popular  government  in  Athens.  Pericles  had 

*  Bifhop  of  Mraux’s  Univerfal  Hiftory. 

J  Hut.  in  vit.  Pericl.  p.  7.5-3 — tj6. 
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long  prepared  himfelf  for  the  dcfign  he  formed  of  engaging 
in  fiat  e-affairs. 

He  was  brought  up  under  the  moft  learned  men  cf  his  age, 
and  particularly  Anaxagoras  cf  Ciazomene,  furnamed  the  In¬ 
telligent,  from  his  being  the  firft,-  as  %ve  are  told,  who  afcrib- 
ed  human  events,  as  well  as  the  formation  and  government  of 
the  univerfe,  not  to  chance,  as  forr.e  philofophers,  nor  to  a  fa¬ 
tal  neceffity,  but  to  a  fuperior  intelligence,  who  difpofed  and 
governed  all  things  with  wifdom.  This  tenet  or  opinion  fub- 
iiftedlong  before  his  time  ;  but  he  perhaps  fet  it  in  a  ftronger 
light  than  all  others  had  done,  and  taught  it  methodically  and 
from  principles.  Anaxagoras  iuftrudted  his  pupil  perfedfly  in 
the  part  of  philofophy  that  relates  to  nature,  and  which  is  there¬ 
fore  called  Phyflcs*.  This  ftudy  gave  him  a  ftrength  and  great- 
nefs  of  foul  which  raifed  him  above  an  infinite  number  of  vulgar 
prejudices  and  vain  practices  generally  obferved  in  his  time  ; 
and  which,  in  affairs  of  government  and  military  enterprifes, 
either  difccncerted  often  the  wifeft  and  moft  neceftary  meafures, 
or  defeated  them  by  fcrupulous  delays,  authorized  and  covered 
with  the  fpecious  veil  of  religion.  Thefe  were  fometimes 
dreams  or  auguries,  at  ether  times  dreadful  phenomena,  as 
eclipfes  of  the  fun  or  moon,  or  elfe  omens  and  prefages  ;  not  to 
mention  the  wild  chimeras  of  judiciary  aftrology.  The  know- 
lelge  of  nature,  free  from  the  groveling  and  weak  fuperfti- 
tions  to  which  ignorance  gives  birth,  infpired  him,  fays  Plu¬ 
tarch,  with  a  well-grounded  piety  towards  the  gods,  attended 
with  a  ftrength  of  mind  that  was  immoveable,  and  a  calm  hope 
of  the  bltffings  to  be  expefted  from  them.  Although  he 
found'mfinite  charms  in  this  ftudy,  he  did  not  however  devote 
himfelf  to  it  as  a  philofopher,  but  as  a  ftatefmnn  ;  and  he  had 
fb  much  power  over  himfelf  (a  very  difficult  tiling)  as  to  pre- 
feribe  himfelf  limits  in  the  purfuit  of  knowledge. 

But  the  talent  he  cultivated  with  the  greateft  care,  bccaufe 
he  looked  upon  it  as  the  moft  neceftary  inftrument  to  all  who 
are  defirous  of  conducing  and  governing  the  people,  was  elo¬ 
quence.  And  indeed,  thofe  who  poffeffed  this  talent,  in  a 
free  ftate  like  that  of  Athens,  were  fure  of  reigning  in  the  af- 
fcmblies,  engroffing  fuffrages,  eletermining  affairs,  aud  excr- 
cifing  a  kind  of  abfolute  power  over  the  hearts  ana  minds  of 
the  people.  He  therefore  made  this  his  chief  objeft,  and  the 

*  The  ancients  under  this  name,  comprehended  what  we  call  phyfics 
and  metaphyfics;  that  is,  the  knowledge  of  fpirituai  things,  as  God  and 
fpirits ;  and  that  of  bodies. 

exalting 
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mark  to  which  all  his  other  improvements,  as  well  as  the  Se¬ 
veral  fciences  he  had  learned  from  Anaxagoras* * * §,  were  directed; 
exalting  (to  borrow  Plutarch’s  exprefiion)  the  ftudy  of  philo- 
fophy  with  the  dye  of  rhetoric  ;  the  meaning  of  which  is,  that 
Pericles,  to  embellilh  and  adorn  his  difcourfe,  heightened  the 
strength  and  folidity  cf.reaiuiHng  with  the  colouring  and 
graces  of  eloquence,  • 

He  had  no  caufe  to  repent  his  having  bellowed  fo  much  time 
in  this  ftudy,  for  his  fuccefs  far  exceeded  his  utrnofl  hopes. 
The  poets-f,  his  contemporaries,  ufed  to  fay,  that  his  elo¬ 
quence  was  fo  powerful,  that  he  lightened,  thundered,  and  agi¬ 
tated  all  Greece.  Jit  had  thofe  piercing  and  lively  ftrokes, 
that  reach  the  inmoft  foul ;  and  his  difcourfe  left  always  an 
irrefiftible  incentive,  a  kind  offpur,  behind  it  in  the  minds  of 
his  auditors.  He  had  the  art  of  uniting  beauty  with  llrength.; 
and  Cicero  obferves,  that  at  the  very  time  he  oppofed,  with 
the  greatell  tenacioufnefs,  the  inclinations  and  defires  of  the 
Athenians,  he  had  the  art  to  make  even  feverity  itfelf,  and 
the  kind  of  cruelty  with  which  he  fpoke  againft  the  flatterers 
of  the  people,  popular.  There  was  no  refilling  the  folidity  of 
his  arguments,  or  the  lvveetnefs  of  his  words  ;  whence  it  wa6 
laid,  that  the  goddefs  of  perfuafion,  with  all  her  graces,  re- 
-fided  on  his  lips.  And  indeed,  as  Thucydides  $,  his  rival  and 
adverfary,  was  one  day  afked,  whether  he  or  Pericles  was  the 
beft  wreilier :  “  Whenever,”  fays  he,  “  I  have  given  him  a 
“  fall,  he  affirms  the  contrary  in  fuch  Itrcng  and  forcible  terms, 
“  that  he  perfuades  all  the  fpefilators  that  1  did  not  throw  him, 
“  though  they  themfelves  faw  him  on  the  ground.”  Nor  was 
he  lefs  prudent  and  referved,  than  ftrong  and  vehement  in  his 
fpeeclies  ;  and  it  is  related,  that  he  never  fpoke  in  public,  till 
after  he  had  befought  the  gods  not  to  fuller  any  exprefiion  to 
drop  from  him,  either  incongruous  to  his  fubjedl,  or  offenfive 
to  the  people.  ||  Whenever  he  went  into  the  aflembly,  before 
•he  came  out  of  his  houfe,  he  ufed  to  fay  to  himfelf,  “  Remem- 

*  rhv  Quyio).vyiccv  vvro  %ivj/,svoz. 

f  Ab  Ariftophane  pocta  fulgurare,  tonure,  permifeere  Greciam  clclus 
eft.  Cic.  in  Orat.  n.  29. 

f  Quid  Pericles?  De  cujus  dicendi  c opiate  accepimus,  ut,  cvm  contra 
voluntatem  Athenienfium  loqneretur  pro  I’alute  patriie,  feverius  icmen  id 
ipiuni,  quod  ille  contra  populures  homines  diceret,  populare  omnibus  et 
jucundum  videretur :  cujus  in  labris  veteres  comic: — leporem  habitaffe 
dixeront :  tantamque  vim  in  eo  fuifie,  ut  in  eorum  mentibus,  qui  audiftent, 
quafi  aculeos  quofdam  relinquerit.  Cic.  1.  iii.  de  Orat.  n.  138. 

§  Not  the  hiftenan.  ||  Plut.  in  Symp.  1.  i.  p,  610. 
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“  ber,  Pericles,  that  thou  art  going  to  fpeak  to  men  born  in 
“  the  arms  of  liberty  ;  to  Greeks,  to  Athenians.” 

The  uncommon  endeavours  which  Pericles,  according  to 
hilforians,  ufed,  in  order  to  improve  his  mind  in  knowledge,  and 
to  attain  to  a  perfeXion  in  eloquence,  are  an  excellent  leffon  to 
fuch  perfons  as  are  one  day  to  fill  the  important  offices  of 
Rate;  and  a  juft  cenfure  of  thofe*,  who,  difregarding  what¬ 
ever  is  called  ftudy  and  learning,  bring  into  thofe  employments, 
upon  which  they  enter  without  knowledge  or  experience,  no¬ 
thing  but  a  ridiculous  felf-fufficiency,  and  a  rafh  boldnefs  in 
deciding,  -j-  Plutarch,  in  a  treatife  where  he  (hows  that  it  is 
to  ftatefmen  that  a  philofopher  ought  chiefly  to  attach  himfelf, 
preferably  to  any  other  clafs  of  men,  becaufe  in  inftruXing 
them,  he,  at  the  fame  time,  teaches  whole  cities  and  republics, 
•verifies  his  affertion  from  the  example  of  the  greateft  men  both 
of  Greece  and  Italy,  who  derived  this  help  from  philofophy. 
Pericles,  of  whom  we  now  write,  was  taught  by  Anaxagoras ; 
Dionyfius  of  Syracufe  by  Plato  ;  many  princes  of  Italy  by 
Pythagoras  ;  Cato,  the  famous  cenfor,  travelled  to  the  place 
where  Athenodorus  lived,  for  the  fame  purpofe  ;  and,  laftly, 
-the  famous  Scipio,  the  deftroyer  of  Carthage,  always  kept 
Panetius  the  philofopher  near  his  perfon. 

One  of  the  chief  endeavours  ot  Pericles  alfo  was,  to  Rudy 
-thoroughly  the  genius  and  difpofition  of  the  Athenians,  that 
he  might  difcover  the  fecret  fprings  which  were  to  be  employ¬ 
ed  in  order  to  fet  them  in  motion ;  and  the  manner  it  was 
proper  to  aft  for  acquiring  their  confidence;  p  for  it  was  prin¬ 
cipally  in  that  the  great  men  among  the  ancients  ufed  to  make 
their  flcill  in  politics  confift.  He  found  by  the  reflexions  he 
had  made  on  the  feveral  tranfaXions  of  his  time,  that  the  predo¬ 
minant  paffions  of  this  people  were,  a  violent  averfion  to  ty¬ 
ranny,  and  a  ftrong  love  of  liberty,  which  mfpired  them  with 
fentiments  of  fear,  jealoufy,  and  fufpicion,  of  all  fuch  citizens 
as  were  too  confpicuous  for  their  birth,  their  perfonal  merit, 
their  own  credit  and  authority,  or  that  of  their  friends.  Pie 
-not  only  was  very  like  Pififtratus,  with  regard  to  the  fweetnefs 
of  his  voice,  and  fluency  of  exprcilion,  but  he  alfo  refembled 


*  >Ijnc  contra  plerique  adhonores  adipiicendos,  et  a  cl  rerun-  gerendatri, 
rradi  veniunt  et  inermes,  nulla  cognitionc  rerum,  nulia  feieptia  ornat;,  Cic. 
i.  iii.  de  Orat.  n.  1 36. 

+  Plut  in  Symp.  lib.  i.  p.  777.  _ 

J  Olim  nofeenda  vulgi  natura,  et  qinbus  modis  tcmperantef  haoeretui  ; 
fenatufqua  et  optimatium  ingenia  qui  roaxime  perdidifc-rant,  callidi  tenr- 
vorum  et  fapientcs  habri.  niter.  Tacit.  Annal.  1.  iv.  c.  33* 
r .  hurl 
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him  very  much  in  the  features  cf  his  face,-  and  his  whole  air 
and  manner;  and  he  obferved,  that  the  moft  ancient  Atheni¬ 
ans  who  had  feen  the  tyrant,  were  prodigioufly  ftruck  at  the 
refemblance.  Beiides,  he  was  very  rich,  was  defcended  from 
an  illuftrious  family,  and  had  very  powerful  friends.  To  pre¬ 
vent  therefore  his  being  obnoxious  to  the  fufpicion  and  jea- 
loufy  of  the  people,  he  at  fir  ft  fhunned  all  afiairs  of  govern¬ 
ment,  which  require  a  conftant  attendance  in  the  city;  and  was 
lolely  intent  upon  diftinguilliing  himfelf  in  war  and  dangers.  - 

Seeing  Ariftides  dead,  Themiftocles  banifhed,  and  Cimctt' 
engaged  almoft  continually  in  foreign  wars,  and  ab'fcnt  from 
Greece,  he  began  to  appear  in  public  with  greater  confidence 
than  before,  and  entirely  devoted  himfelf  to  the  party  of  the 
people;  but  not  out  of  inclination,  for  lie  was  far  from  affedt- 
mg  popular  power,  but  to  remove  all  fufpicions  of  his  afpirmg 
to  the  tyranny,  and  ftill  more,  to  raife  a  ftrong  bulwark - 
againft  the  credit  and  authority  of  Cimon,  who  had  joined  with 
the  nobles. 

At  the  fame  time,  he  quite  changed  his  conduft  and  way 
of  life;  and  affumed,  in  all  things,  the  character  of  a  ftatei- 
man,  wholly  bufied  in  affairs  of  government,  and  entirely  de~ 
voted  to.  the  fervice  of  his  country.  He  was  never  feen  in  the 
flreets,  except  when  he  was  going  either  to  the  affembly  of 
the  pepple,  or  to  the  council.  He  left  off  going  to  banquets, 
affemblies,  and  other  diveriions  of  that  kind  which  he  had 
ufed  to  frequent ;  and  during  the  many  years  that  he  prefided 
in  the  adminiftration,  he  was  never  feen  to  go  to  fupper  with 
his  friends,  except  once  at  the  nuptials  of  a  near  relation. 

*  He  knew  that  the  people f,  who  are  naturally  fickle  and 
inconftant,  commonly  increafe  their  difregard  for  thofe  who 
are  always  in  their  fight :  and  that  too  ftrong  a  defire  to  pleafe 
them,  grows  at  laft  tirefome  and  importunate:  and  it  -was  ob¬ 
ferved  that  fuch  a  behaviour  did  Themiftocles  great  prejudice. 
To  avoid  this  error,  he  ufed  to  go  very  rarely  to  the  affem¬ 
blies;  and  never  appeared  before  the  people  but  at  intervals, 
in  order  to  make  himfelf  defired;  and  to  preferve  fuch  an  af- 
cendant  over  their  minds  as  might  be  always  new,  and  not 
worn  and  in  a  manner  withered  by  an  over-great  afiiduity;, 
wifely  referring  himfelf  for  great  and  important  cccafions. 

*  Pint,  de  fui  laude,  p.  441. 

f  I  (la  noftra  afliduitas,  Servi,  nefeis  quantum  interdum  afferat  Jiominibus 
faftidii,  quantum  fatictatis. — Utrique  noftram  deciderium  nihil  cbfu.Tiet. 
Cic.  pro  Mur.  n.  ax. 
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*~Hence  it  was,  faid  that  he  imitated  Jupiter,  who,  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  world,  according  to  fome  philofophers,  bull¬ 
ed  himfelfin  great  events  only,  and  left  the  direction  of  thofe 
of  lefs  importance  to  fubaltern  deities.  And,  indeed,  Pericles 
ufed  to  tranfadl  all  petty  affairs  by  his  friends,  and  by  certain 
orators  that  were  entirely  devoted  to  him,  among  whom  was 
Jfphialtes. 

f  Pericles  employed  his  whole  induftfy  and  application  to 
gain  the  favour  and  efteem  of  the  people,  in  order  to  counter¬ 
balance  the  fame  and  credit  of  Cimon.  However,  he  could 
not  equal  the  magnilicence  and  liberality  of  his  rival,  whofe 
rmmenfe  riches  gave,  him  an  opportunity  of  bellowing  fuciv 
iargeffes  as  appear  to  us  almoft  incredible,  fo  much  they  differ 
from  our  behaviour  in  that  refpect.  Finding  it  impofiible  for 
him  tp  rival  Cimon  in  this  particular,  he  had  recourfe  to  ano¬ 
ther  expedient,  in  order  to  gain  the  love  of  the  populace,,  no- 
lefs  effectual  perhaps,  but  certainly  not  fo  lawful  and  honour¬ 
able.  He  was  the  fuff  who  divided  the  conquered  lands  among- 
the  citizens  ;  who  diffributed  among  them  the  public  revenues 
for  theexpences  of  their  games  and  {"hows,  and  annexed  penfons 
to  all  public  employments  ;  fo  that  certain  fums  were  bellow-- 
ed  on  them  regularly,  as  well  to  gratify  them  at  the  games,  as 
ror  their  prefence  in  the  courts  of  juftice,  and  the  public  affem- 
blies.  It  is  impofiible  to  fay,  how  fatal  thefe  unhappy  politics 
were  to  the  republic,  and  the  many  evils  with  which  they  were 
attended':  for  thefe  new  regulations,  beudes  their  draining 
the  public  treafury,  gave  the  people  a  luxurious  and  diffolute 
turn  of  mind  ;  whereas  they  before  were  fober  and  modeft,  and 
contented  themfelves  with  getting  a  livelihood  by  their  fweat. 
and  labour. 

By  £  fuch  arts  as  thefe,  Pericles  had  gained  fo  great  an  af- 
cendant  over  the  minds  of  the  people,  that  he  may  be  faid  to 
have  attained  a  monarchical  power  under  a  republican  form  of 
government  ;  moulding  the  citizens  into  what  Ihapehe  pleafed, 
and  prefiding  with  unlimited  authority  in  all  their  affemblies. 
And,  indeed,  Valerius  Maximus  makes  fcarce  any  other  diffe¬ 
rence  between  Pififtratus  and  Pericles,  except  that  the  one  exer- 
cifed  a  tyrannical  power  by  force  of  arms,  and  the  other  by 


*  Plut.  de  ger.  rep.  p  8n.  f  Plut.  in  Pericl.  p.  156. 

|  Pericles  feliciffimis  natures  incrementis,  fub  Anaxagora  prxeeptore 
fummo  ftudio  perpolitus  et  inflructus,  liberis  Athenarum  cervicibus  ju- 
gum  fervitutis  impofuit  :  egit  enim  ille  urbem  et  verfavit.  arbitrio  fuo.— — 
Quid  inter  Pififtratum  et  Periclem  interfuit,  nifi  quod  ille  armatus,  Inc 
line  armis,  tvrannidem  exercuit  ?  Val.  Max.  1.  viii.  c  9. 
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the  ftrength  of  his  eloquence,  in  which  he  had  made  a  very 
great  progrefs  under  Anaxagoras. 

This  credit  and  authority,  however  enormous,  could  not  yet 
redrain  the  comic  writers  from  ladling  him  very  feverely  in  the 
theatres  ;  and  it  does  not  appear,  that  any  of  the  poets  who 
cenfurea  Pericles  with  fo  much  boldnefs,  were  ever  punifhed, 
or  even  called  to  account  for  it  by  the  people.  Perhaps  it 
was  out  of  prudence  and  policy  that  he  did  not  attempt  to 
curb  this  licentioufnefs  of  the  dag.e,  nor  to  filence  the  poets  ; 
that  he  might  amufe  and  content  the  people  by  this  vain  Iha- 
dow  of  liberty,  and  prevent  their  difcovering  that  they  really 
wereenflaved. 

*  But  Pericles  did  not  flop  here.  He  boldly  refclved,  if. 
pofiible,  to  weaken  the  authority  of  the  tribunal  of  the  Areo¬ 
pagus,  of  which  he  was  not  a  member,  becaufe  he  had  never 
been  elected  either  +  Archon,  Thefmotheta,  king  of  the  facri- 
fices,  nor  Polemarch.  Thefe  were  different  employments  in  the 
republic,  which- from  time  immemorial  had  been  given  by  lot ; 
and  none  but  thofe  who  had  behaved  uprightly  in  them,  were 
allowed  a  feat  in  the  Areopagus.  Pericles,  taking  advantage 
of  Cimon’s  abfence,  fet  Ephialtes,  who  was  his  creature,  at 
work  clandedinely  ;  and  at  lad  leffened  the  power  of  that  illuf- 
uious  body,  -in  which  the  chief  ilrength  of  the  nobility  confid¬ 
ed.  The  people,  emboldened  and  fupported  by  fo  powerful 
a  faction,  fubverted  all  tile  fundamental  laws  and  ancient  cus¬ 
toms  ;  took  from  the  fenate  of  the  Areopagus  the  cognizance 
of  mod  caries  that  ufed  to  be  brought  before  it,  leaving  it  very 
few,  and  fuch  only  as  were  of  little  confequence,  and  made 
themfelves  absolute  mailers  of  all  the  tribunals. 

Cimon,  being  returned  to  Athens,  was  afflitded  to  fee  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  fenate  trampled  under  foot,  and  therefore  fet  every 
engine  at  work  to  redore  it  to  its  pridine  authority,  and  to  re¬ 
vive  the  Aridoeracy,  in  the  fame  form  as  it  had  been  edablilh- 
ed  under  Clidhenes.  But  now  his  enemies^began  to  exclaim, 
and  excite  the  people  againd  him  ;  reproaching  him,  among 
many  other  things,  with  his  droiig  attachment  to  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians.  Cimon  had  himfelf  given  feme  room  for  this  reproach, 

*  Pint,  in  Pericl.  p.  157.  In  Cim.  p,  488. 

+  After  fome  changes  had  been  made  in  the  form  of  the  Athenian  go¬ 
vernment,  the  fupreme  authority  was  at  laft  veiled  in  nine  magiftrates, 
called  Archons,  and  laftc-d  but  one  year.  One  was  called  Rex,  Another 
Polemarchus,  a  third  Archon,  and  this  magiftrate  was  properly  at  the 
head  of  the  reft,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  year  ;  and  fix  Thefmotheta:. 
who  prefided  immediately  ever  the  laws  and  decrees, 
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by  his  not  paying-  fufficient  regard  to  the  Athenian  delicacy 
for,  in  fpeaking  to  them,  he  would  for  ever  extol  Lacedaemonian 
and  whenever  he  cenfured  their  conduct  on  any  occafion,  he 
ufed  to  cry,  “  The  Spartans  do  not  a£l  in  this  manner.”  Such 
expreffions  as  thefe  drew  upon  him  the  envy  and  hatred  of  his 
fellow-citizens;  blit  an  event,  in  which  he  neverthelefs  had  no- 
share,  made  him  the  objeft  of  their  utmoft  deteftation. 

SECTION  VIII. 

AN  EARTHQUAKE  IN.  SPARTA,  CJjC. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Archidamus*,  there  hap¬ 
pened  the  moft  dreadful  earthquake  in  Sparta  that  had  ever 
been  known.  In  feveral  places  the  country  was  entirely  fwal- 
lowed  up;  Taygetus  and  other  mountains  were  fnaken  to  their 
foundations;  many  of  their  fummits,  being  tom  away,  came 
tumbling  down  ;  and  the  whole  city  was  laid  in  ruins,  five 
houfes  only  excepted.  To  heighten  the  calamity,  the  helots, 
who  were  flaves  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  looking  upon  this  as  a 
favourable  opportunity  to  recover  their  liberty,  flew  up  and 
down  every  part  of  the  city,  to  murder  fuch  as  had  efcaped  the 
earthquake  :  but  finding  them  under  arms,  and  drawn  up  in  - 
order  of  battle,  by  the  prudent  forefight  of  Archid'amus,  who 
had  afiembled  them  round  him,  they  retired  into  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  cities,  and  commenced  that  very  day  open  war,  having 
entered  into  alliance  with  feveral  of  the  neighbouring  nations, 
and  being  {Lengthened  by  the  Meffenians,  who  at  that  time 
were  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Spartans. 

The  Lacedaemonians  in  this  extremity  fent  to  Athens  to  im¬ 
plore  fuccours  ;  but  this  was  oppofed  by  Ephialtes,  who  de¬ 
clared  that  it  would  be  no  way  advileable  .to  afiilt  them,  nor  to 
rebuild  a  city  that  was  the  rival  of  Athens,  which,  he  faid, 
ought  to  be  left  in  its  ruins,  and  the'pride  of  Sparta  thereby 
humbled  for  ever.  But  Cimon,  being  ftruck  with  horror  at 
ihefe  politics,  did  not  hefitate  a  moment  to  prefer  the  welfare 
of  the  Lacedaemonians  to  the  aggrandizing  of  his  country;  de¬ 
claring,  in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  that  it  was  absolutely  weak  ana 
inconfiftent,  “  to  leave  Greece  lame  of  one  of  its  legs,  and 
“  Athens  without  a  counterpoife;”  the  people- came  into  his 
opinion,  and  accordingly  a  fuccour  was  voted.  Sparta  and 
Athens  might  indeed  be  confidered  as  the  two  limbs  on  which  . 
-Greece  flood  ;  fo  that  if  one  of  them  was  deftroyed,  the  reft 

*  A.  M.  3534-  Ant.  J.  C.  470,  Plut,  i;r  Cun.  p-  488,  489., 
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were  inevitably  crippled.  It  is  alfo  certain,  that  the  Atheni¬ 
ans  were  fo  elated  with-their  grandeur,  and  were  become  fo 
proud  and  enterprifing,  that  they  wanted  a  curb  ;  for  which 
none  was  fo  proper  as  Sparta,  that  ftate  being  the  only  one 
that  was  capable  of  being  a  counterpoife  to  the  head-firong 
difpofition  of  the  Athenians.  Cimon  therefore  marched  td> 
the  aid  of  the  Lacedaemonians  wjth  4.000  men. 

We  have  here  an  example  oFthe  prodigious  influence  which 
a  man  of  fine  talents  and  abilities  has  in  a  flate,  when  a  great 
fund  of  merit  unites  in  his  perfon,  with  a  well  eflablifhed  re¬ 
putation  for  probity,  difintereftednefs,  and  zeal  for  the  good 
of  his  country.  Cimon,  with  very  little  difficulty,  prevails  fo 
far  as  to  infpire  the  Athenians  with  noble  and  magnanimous 
fentiments,  which  in  outward  appearance  interfered  with  their 
Jntereft;  and  this  in  fpite  of  the  fuggeftions  of  a  fecret  jealoufy, 
which  never  fails  to  ftiowitfelfin  the  moft  feniible  manner  on 
thefe  occafions.  By  the  afcendant  and  authority  which  his 
virtue  gives  him,  he  raifes  them  above  the  groveling  and  unjuft, 
though  too  common,  political  views,  that  prompt  a  people  to 
confider  the  calamities  of  their  neighbours  as  an  advantage, 
which  the  intereft  of  their  own  country  permits,  and  even  en¬ 
joins  them  to  lay  hold  of.  The  counfels  of  Cimon  were  per¬ 
fectly  wife  and  equitable;  but  it  is  furprifing,  how  he  could  pre¬ 
vail  fo  far  as  to  make  a  whole  people  approve  them,  fince  this 
is  all  that  could  be  expefted  from  an  affembly  of  the  wifeft  and 
graved  fenators. 

*  Some  time  after,  the  Lacedemonians  again  implored  the 
aid  of  the  Athenians  againft  the  Meffenians  and  helots,  who 
had  feized  upon  Ithoma.  But  thefe  forces  being  arrived  under 
the  command  of  Cimon,  the  Spartans  began  to  dread  their  in¬ 
trepidity,  their  power,  and  great  fame;  fo  that  the  city  affronted 
them  fo  far;  as  to  fend  them  back,  upon  the  fufpicion  of  their 
Iiarbouring  ill  defigns,  and.  of  intending  to  turn  their  arms 
againft  them. 

The  Athenians  being  returned  full  of  anger  andTefentment, 
they  declared  themfelves,  from  that  very  day,  enemies  to  all 
who  ffiould  favour  the  Lacedaemonian  intereft  ;  for  which  rea- 
fon  they  banilhed  Cimon  by  the  oftracifm,  the  firft  opportunity 
that  prefentea  itfelf  for  that  purpofe.  This  is  the  firft  time 
that  the  mifunderftanding  between  thefe  two  nations,  which 
afterwards  augmented  through  mutual  difcontent,  difplayed  it- 
ielf  in  fo  ftrong  a  manner.  It  was  nevcrthelefs  fufpended  for 

*  Plut.  in  Cim.  Thucyd.  I.  i.  p,  67,  68; 
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fome  years,  by  truces  and  treaties,  which  prevented  its  confer 
quences  ;  but  it  at  laft  broke  out  in  the  moil  violent  manner,,, 
in  the  Peloponnefian  war. 

Thofe  who  had  Ihut  themfelves  up  in  Ithoma,  after  making 
a  ten  years  defence  in  it,  furrendered  at  laft  to  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians,  who  gave  them  their  lives,  upon  condition  that  they 
fhould  never  return  to  Peloponnefus.  The  Athenians,  to  ex- 
afperate  the  Lacedaemonians, received  them  with  their  wives  and 
children,  and  fettled  them  at  Naupaftus,  of  whichthey  had  juft 
before  poffeffed  themfelves.  *  The  inhabitants  of  Megara  at 
the  fame  time  went  over  from  the  Spartans  to  the  Athenians. 
In  this  manner  feveral  leagues  were  concluded  on  both  hues, 
and  many  battles  were- fought,  the  molt  famous  of  which  was 
that  of  Tanagra  m  Bceotia,  which  Diodorus  equals  with  thofe 
of  Marathon  arid-  Plataea,  and  in  which  Myronidus,  the  Athe¬ 
nian  general,  defeated  the  Spartans  who  came  to  the  aid  of 
the  Thebans. 

y  It  was  on  this  occafton  that  Cimon,  thinking  himfelf  dif- 
penfed  from  his  proscription,  repaired  with  iome  foldiers  to  his- 
tribe  to  ferve  his  country,  and  to  light  in  the  Athenian  country 
againft  the  Lacedaemonians  :  but  his  enemies  caufed  him  to 
be  ordered  to  retire.  However,  before  he  went  away,  he  ex¬ 
horted  his  companions,  who  were  no  left  fufpefted  than  him¬ 
felf  of  favouring  the  Lacedemonians,  to  exert  themfelves  to  the 
utmoft,  and  tight  with  the  greateft  courage,  to  prove  their  in¬ 
nocence  ;  and,  if  pofiible,  tp  efface  from  the  minds  of  the  citi¬ 
zens  a  fufpieion  fo  injurious  to  them  all.  Accordingly  thofe 
brave  foldiers,  who  were  zoom  number,  fired  by  thefe  words, 
demanded  his  whole  armour  of- him",  which  they  placed  in  the 
centre  of  their  little  battalion,  in  order  to  have  him  in  a  manner 
prefent,  and  before  their  eyes.  They  fought  with  fo  much.  - 
valour  and  fury,  that  they  were  all  cut  to  pieces,  to  the  great 
regret  of  the  Athenians,  v/ho  deeply  repented  their  having  ac~ 
eufed  them  fo  unjuftly. 

I  omit  feveral  events  of  little  importance. 


SECTION  IX. 

CIMON  I  S  RECALLED. - HIS  DEATH. 

The  Athenians  perceiving  the  great  occafion  they  had  fo? 
Cimon  %,  recalled  him  from  baniftunent,  in  which  he  had  fpent 


*  A.  M.  3548.  Ant.  j,  C.  4j6.  Thucyd.  1.  i. 
r-59— 65- 

•j-  Pint,  in  Citn.  p.  489. 


p.  69 — 71,  Diod.  1.  xi. 
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five  years.  It  was  Pericles  himfelf  who  propofed  and  drew  up 
that  decree;  fo  moderate  in  thofe  times,  fays  Plutarch,  were 
feuds  and  aniraofities,  and  fo  eafy  to  be  appeafed,  when  the 
welfare  of  their  country  required  it  ;  and  fo  happily  did  ambi¬ 
tion,  which  is  one  of  the  ftrongeft  and  moil  lively  paffions, 
yield  to  the  necefiity  of  the  times,  and  comply  with  the  occa- 
fions  of  the  public. 

*  The  inftant  Cimon  returned,  he  ftifled  the  fparks  of  war 
which  were  going  to  break  out  among  the  Greeks,  reconciled 
the  two  cities,  and  prevailed  with  them  to  conclude  a  truce  for 
five  years.  And  to  prevent  the  Athenians,  who  w  ere  grown 
haughty,  in  effect  of  the  many  victories  they  had  gained,  from 
having  an  opportunity,  or  harbouring  a  defign  to  attack  their 
neighbours  and  allies,  he  thought  it  advifeable  to  lead  them  at 
a  great  difiance  from  home  againft  the  common  enemy  ;  thus 
endeavouring,  in  an  honourable  way,  to  inure  the  citizens  to 
war,  and  enrich  them  at  the  fame  time.  Accordingly  he  put 
to  fea  with  a  fleet  of  200  fail,  lie  font  6q  of  thefe  into  Egypt, 
to  the  aid  of  Amyrteus,  and  himfelf  failed  with  the  reft  againft: 
the  ifiand  of  Cyprus.  Artabazus  was  at  that  time  in  thofe 
feas,  with  a  fleet  of  300  fail  j^and  Megabyfus, .  the  other 
general  of  Artaxerxes,  with  an  army  of  300,000  men,  on 
the  coaft  of  Cilicia.  As  foon  as  the  fquadron  which  Cimon 
fent  into  Egypt  had  joined  his  fleet,-he  failed  and  attacked  Ar¬ 
tabazus,  aud  took  100  of  his  fnips.  Me  funk  many  of  them,, 
and  chafed  the  reft  as  far  as  the  coaft  of  Phoenicia.  But,  as  if 
this  vidtory  had  been  only  a  prelude  to  a  fecond,  he  made  a 
defcent  on  Cilicia  in‘his  return,  attacked  Megabyfus,  defeated 
him,  and  cut  to  pieces  a  prodigious  number  of  his  troops.  He 
afterwards  returned  to  Cyprus  with  this  double  triumph,  and 
laid  flege  to  Citium,  a  ftrong  city  of  very  great  Importance. 
His  defign,  after  he  had  reduced  that  ifland,  w'as,  to  fail  for 
Egypt,  and  again  embroil  the  affairs  of  the  barbarians  ;  for  he 
had  very  extenfive  views,  and  meditated  no  lefs  aprofpedl  than 
that  of  the  entire  fubverfion  of  the  mighty  empire  of  Perfia. 
The  rumours  which  prevailed,  that  Themiftocles  was  to  com¬ 
mand  againft  him,  added  frefh  fire  to  his  courage  ;  and,  almofl 
allured  of  fuccefs,  he  was  infinitely  pleafed  with  the  occafion 
of  trying  his  abilities  with  thofe  of  that  general.  But  we  have 
already  feen  that  Themiftocles  laid  violent  hands  on  himfelf 
about  this  time. 

*A.M.  3554.  Ant.  J.  C.  4C0.  Pint,  in  Cim.  p.  490  Diod.  1.  xii; 
?■  73,  74- 
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*  Artaxerxes,  tired  with  a  war  in  which  he  had  fuflaineci 
fuch  great  Ioffes,  refolved,  with  the  advice  of  his  council,  to 
put  an  end  to  it.  Accordingly,  he  fent  orders  to  his  generals 
to  conclude  a  peace  with  the  Athenians,  upon  the  moll  advan¬ 
tageous  conditions  they  could.  Megabyfus  and  Artabazus  fent 
ambaffadors  to  Athens  to  propofe  an  accommodation.  Pleni¬ 
potentiaries  were  chofen  on  both  fides,  and  Calha3  was  at  the 
head  of  thofe  of  Athens.  The  conditions  of  the  treaty  were  as 
follow:  i.  That  all  the  Grecian  cities  of  Afia  fhould  enjoy 
their  liberty,  with  fuch  laws  and  forms  of  government  as  they 
fhould  think  lit  to  chufe.  2.  That  no  Perfian  flip  of  war 
fhould  be  allowed  to  enter  the  feas  between  the  Cvanean  and 
Chelidonian  iflands,  that  is,  from  the  Euxine  fea  to  the  coalls 
of  Pamphilia.  3.  That  no  Perfian  general  fhould  march  any 
troops  within  three  days  march  of  thofe  feas.  4,  That  the 
Athenians  fnould  not  invade  any  part  of  the  dominions  of  the 
king  of  Perfia.  Thefe  articles  being  ratihed  by  both  parties, 
peace  was  proclaimed. 

\  Thus  ended  this  war,  which,  from  the  burning  of  Sardis  by 
the  Athenians,  had  lailed  5 1  years  complete,  and  in  which  in¬ 
finite  numbers  of  Perfians,  as  well  as  Greeks,  had  perifhed. 

WhilH  this  treaty  was  negotiating,  Cimon  died,  either  of 
fcknefs,  or  of  a  wound  he  had  received  at  the  fege  of  Citium. 
When  he  was  near  his  end,  he- commanded  hi_s  officers  to  fad 
with  the  fleet  immediately  for  Athens,  and' to  conceal  his  death, 
with  the  utmcff  care.  Accordingly  this  was  executed  with  fo 
much  fecrecy,-  that  neither  the  enemy  nor  the  allies  once  fuf- 
pedled  it  ;  and  they  returned  fafe  to  Athens,  {fill  under  the 
conduA  and  aufpices  of  Cimon.  though  he  had  been  dead  above 
30  days. 

Cimon  was  univerfally  regretted'#,  which  is  no  wonder,  fince 
he  was  poffeffedof  all  thofe  qualities  which  dignify  the  foul;  th-e 
mod  tender  fon  ;  a  faithful  friend  ;  zealous  for  the  good  of  his 
country  ;  a  great  politician ;  an  accomplifhed  general ;  modeil 
when  raffed  to  the  highefl  employments  and  mud  diftinguifhed 
honours;  liberal  and  beneficent  almoil  to  profufion ;  fimple  and 
averfe  to  oftentation  of  every  kind,  even  in  the  midft  of  riches 
and  abundance  ;  in  fine,  fo  great  a  lover  of  the  poor  citizens,  as 
to  (hare  his  whole  eitate  with  them,  without  being  affiamed  oi 
fuch  companions  of  his  fortune..  Hiftory  mentions  no  ftatues 

*  Diod.  p.  74,  7J-  t  A-  M-  ."555-  Ant.  J-  C.  449- 

§  Plut.  in  Cim.  p.  491. 

§  Sic  fe  gerendo,  minime  eft  mi'randum,  fi  et  vita  ejus  fuit  Ccura,  Cl 
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■or  monuments  erected  to  his  memory,  nor  any  magnificent 
obfequies  celebrated  after  his  death  :  but  the  greateft  honour 
'that  could  be  paid  him,  was  the  fighs  and  tears  of  the  people*. 
Thefe  were  permanent  and  lading  ftatues,  which  are  not  ob¬ 
noxious  to  the  inclemencies  of  weather,  or  the  injuries  of  time, 
and  endear  the  memory  of  the  good  and  virtuous  to  the  re- 
moteft  ages:  for  the  more  fplendid  maufolacums,  the  works  of 
brafs  and  marble,  that  are  railed  in  honour  of  wicked  great  men, 
are  defpifed  by  pofterity,  as  fepulchres  which  inclofe  nothing 
but  vile  dull  and  putrefaction. 

What  followed  proved  more  (trongly  the  lofs  which  Greece 
bad  fuftained  by  his  death ;  for  Cimon  was  the  laft  of  all  the 
Grecian  generals  who  did  any  thing  confiderable  or  glorious 
againft  the  barbarians.  Excited  by  the  orators,  who  gained  the 
ftrongeft  afcendant  over  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  lowed  the 
feeds  of  divifion  in  their  public  alTemblies,  they  turned  their 
animofity  againft  each  other,  and  at  laft  proceeded  to  open  war, 
the  fatal  confequences  of  which  no  one  endeavoured  to  prevent; 
a  circumftance  that  was  of  great  advantage  to  the  king  of  Per¬ 
sia,  and  the  utmoft  prejudice  to  the  affairs  of  Greece. 


SECTION  X. 

THUCYDIDES  -IS  OPPOSED  TO  PERICLES, 

The  nobles  of  Athens  feeing  Pericles  railed  to  the  higheft 
■degree  of  power*,  and  far  above  all  the  reft  of  the  citizens,  re- 
folved  to  oppofe  him  with  a  man,  who,  in  fome  meafure,  might 
make  head  againft  him,  and  prevent  his  great  authority  from 
growing  up  to  monarchy.  Accordingly  they  oppofed  him 
with  Thucydides,  Cimon’sbrother-in-law,  a  man  who  had  dis¬ 
played  his  wifdom  on  numberlefs  occafions.  He,  indeed,  did 
not  poffefs  the  military  talents  in  fo  eminent  a  degree  as  Peri¬ 
cles  ;  but  then  he  had  as  great  an  influence  over  the  people  ; 
fhaping  their  opinions,  and  directing  their  affemblies  as  he 
pleafed:  and  as  he  never  ftirred  out  of  the  city,  but  continually 
combated  Pericles  in  ail  his  defigns,  he  foon  reftored  things  to 
an  equilibrium.  On  the  other  fide,  Pericles  was  folieitous  of 
pleaiing  the  people  on  all  occafions,  and  liackened  the  rein  more 
than  ever ;  entertaining  them  as  often  as  poffible  with  fhows, 
feftivals,  games,  and  other  diverfions. 

*  FLe  pulcherrimte  effigies  et  manfurae.  Nam,  quas  faxo  flruftntur,  ft 
judicium  pofterorum  in  odium  vertitj  pro  fepulchris  fpernuntnr.  Tacit. 
Annal.  1.  iy.  c.  .38. 

f  Plut.  in  Pericl.  p.  158 — 161. 
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He  found  means  to  maintain,  during  eight  months  in  the 
year,  a  great  number  of  poor  citizens,  by  putting  them  on 
board  a  fleet,  confiding  of  60  fhips,  which  he  fitted  out 
every  year ;  and  thereby  did  his  country  an  important  fer- 
vice,  by  training  up  a  great  number  of  feamen  for  its  de¬ 
fence.  He  alfo  planted  feveral  colonies  in  Cherfonefus,  in 
Naxos,  in  Andros,  and  among  the  Eifaltse  in  Thrace.  There 
was  a  very  noble  one  in  Italy,  of  which  we  {hall  foon  have  occa- 
fion  to  fpeak,  and  which  built  Thurium.  Pericles  had  dif¬ 
ferent  views  in  fettling  thefe  colonies,  befides  the  particular 
deiign  he  might  have  of  gaining  the  affeftions  of  the  people 
by  that  means.  His  chief  motives  were,  to  clear  the  city  of 
a  great  number  of  idle  perfons  who  were  ever  ready  to  difturb 
the  government  ;  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  lowell  clafs  of 
people,  who  before  were  unable  to  fubfift  themfelves  ;  in  fine, 
to  awe  the  allies,  by  fettling  native  Athenians  among  them  as 
fo  many  garrifons,  which  might  prevent  their  engaging  in 
any  meafures  contrary  to  the  intereft  of  that  people.  The 
Romans  adled  in  the  fame  manner  ;  and  it  may  be  faid,  that 
fo  wife  a  policy  was  one  of  the  moll  effectual  methods  ufed  by 
them  to  fecure  the  Tranquillity  of  the  ilate. 

But  the  circumllance  which  did  Pericles  the  greateft  honour 
in  the  fenfe  of  the  people,  was  his  adorning  the  city  with  mag¬ 
nificent  edifices  and  other  works,  which  raifed  the  admiration 
and  aftonilhment  of  all  foreigners,  and  gave  them  a  mighty 
idea  of  the  power  of  the  Athenians.  It  is  furpriling  that,  in 
fo  fliort  a  fpace,  £o  many  works  of  architecture,  fculpture,  en¬ 
graving,  and  painting,  lhould  be  performed,  and  .at  the  fame 
time  be  carried, to  the  higheft  perfection  :  for  it  is  generally 
found,  that  edifices,  raifed  in  hafle,  boafi:  neither  a  foil'd  and 
durable  grace,  nor  the  regularity  required  in  works  of  an  ex- 
quifitely  beautiful  kind.  Commonly,  nothing  but  length  of 
time,  joined  to  affiduous  labour,  can  give  them  fuch  a  ftrength 
as  may  preferve,  and  make  them  triumph  over  ages  ;  and  this 
raifes  our  wonder  {till  more  in  regard  to  the  works  of  Pericles, 
which  were  fin i fined  with  fo  much  rapidity,  and  however  fub- 
fifted  through  fo  great  a  length  of  time.  For  each  of  thofe 
works,  the  very  inftant  it  was  finiflred,  had  the  beauty  of  an 
antique;  and  attbis  time,  i.  e.  above  500  years  after,  fays 
Plutarch,  they  retain  a  frefhnefs  and  youth  as  if  j ail  come  out 
of  the  artift’s  hand;  fo  happily  do  they  preferve  the  graces  and 
charms  of  novelty,  which  will  not  fuffer  time  to  diminifli  their 
luftre;  as  if  an  ever-blooming  fpirit,  and  a  foul  exempt  from; 
age,  were  diffufed  into  every  part  of  thofe  works. 
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But  that  circumftance,  which  excited  the  admiration  of  the 
whole  world,  rajfed  the  jealoufy  of  the  people  againit  Pericles. 
His  enemies  were  for  ever  crying  aloud  in  the  aifemblies,  that 
it  was  difhonourable  to  the  Athenians,  to  appropriate  to  them- 
felves  the  bank  of  ail  Greece,  w  hich  he  had  lent  for  from  De¬ 
los,  where  it  had  been  depofited  ;  that  the  allies  mult  necef- 
farily  confider  fuch  an  attempt  as  a  manifeft  tyranny,  when 
they  found  that  the  fums  which  had  been  extorted  from  them, 
upon  pretence  of  their  being  employed  in  the  war,  were  laid 
out  by  the  Athenians  in  gilding  and  embellifhing  their  city, 
in  making  magnificent  ftatues,  and  raifmg  temples  that  coft 
millions.  They  did  not  amplify  on  thefe  occafions  ;  for  the 
temple  of  Minerva  only,  called  the  Parthenone,  had  coft 
3*oco, cco  oflivres*. 

Pericles,  on  the  contrary,  remonftrated  to  the  Athenians, 
that  they  were  not  obliged  to  give  the  allies  an  account  of  the 
monies  they  had  received  from  them  ;  that  it  was  enough  they 
defended  them  from,  and  repulfed  the  Barbarians,  whiift  the 
allies  fur ni fhed  neither  foloiers,  horfes,  nor  flips  ;  and  were 
excufed  for  fome  fums  of  money,  which,  from  the  inftant  they 
were  paid  in,  were  no  longer  the  property  of  the  donors,  but 
of  thofe  who  received  them  ;  provided  they  performed  the 
conditions  agreed  upon,  and  in  confederation  of  which  they 
were  received.  He  added,  that  as  the  Athenians  were  fuffi- 
ciently  provided  with  all  things  neceffary  for  war,  it  was  but 
juft,  that  they  fliould  employ  the  reft  of  their  riches  in  edi¬ 
fices  and  other  works,  which,  when  finifhed,  would  give  im¬ 
mortal  glory  to  their  city;  and  the  whole  time  they  were  car¬ 
rying  on,  diffufed  a  plenty  of  all  things,  and  gave  bread  to 
an  infinite  number  of  citizens  :  that  they  themfelves  had  all 
kinds  of  materials,  as  timber,  {lone,  brafs,  ivory,  gold,  ebony, 
and  cyprefs  wood  ;  and  all  forts  of  artificers  capable  of  work¬ 
ing  them,  as  carpenters,  mafons,  fmitbs,  ftonecutters,  dyers, 
goldlmiths,  artificers  in  ebony,  painters,  embroiderers,  and 
turners ;  men  fit  to  conduct  their  naval  affairs,  as  merchants, 
failors,  and  experienced  pilots ;  others  for  land-carriage,  as 
Cartwrights,  waggoners,  carters,  ropemakers,  pavers,  &c.  That 
it  was  for  the  advantage  of  the  Hate  to  employ  thefe  different 
artificers  and  workmen,  who,  as  fo  many  feparate  bodies,  form¬ 
ed,  when  united,  a  kind  of  peaceable  and  domeftic  army, 
w’nofe  different  functions  and  employments  diffufed  gain  and  in¬ 
crease  throughout  all  fexes  and  ages:  laftly,  that  whilft  men 

*  About  L.  145.000  Sterling. 
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of  robuft  bodies,  and  of  an  age  fit  to  bear  arms,  whether  fob 
diers  or  manners,  and  tnoie  who  were  m  the  different  crarnfons, 
were  fupported  with  the  public  monies  $  it  was  but  juft,  that 
the  reft  of  the  people  who  lived  in  the  city  fhould  alfo  be  main¬ 
tained  in  their  way;  and  that  as  all  were  members  of  the  fame 
republic,  they  all  lhould  reap  the  fame  advantages,  by  doing  it 
iervices,  which,  though  of  a  different  kind,  did  however  all 
contribute  to  its  fecurity  'or  ornament. 

One  day,  as  the  debates  were  growing  warm,  Pericles  offer¬ 
ed  to  defray  the  expence  of  all  thefe  things,  provided  it  fhould 
be  declared  in  the  public  infcriptions,  that  he  only  had  been  at 
the  charge  of  them.  At  thefe  words,  the  people,  either  ad¬ 
miring  his  magnanimity,  or  fired  with  emulation,  and  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  let  him  engrofs  that  glory,  cried  with  one  voice, 
that  he  might  take  out  of  the  public  treafury  all  the  fimrs  ne- 
ceffary  for  his  purpofe. 

Phidias,  the  celebrated  fculptor,prefided  overall  thefe  works, 
as  direftor-general.  It  was  he  who  particularly  eaft  the 
gold  *  and  ivory  flatue  reprefenting  Pallas,  which  was  fo 
highly  valued  by  all  the  judges  of  antiquity.  There  arofe  an 
incredible  ardour  and  emulation  among  the  feveral  artificers, 
who  all  ftrove  to  excel  each  other,  and  immortalize  their  names 
by  mafterpieces  of  art. 

The  odeon,  or  mufic-thea-tre,  which  had  a  great  number  of 
feats  and  columns  within  it,  and  whole  roof  grew  narrower  by 
degrees,  and  terminated  in  a  point,  was  built,  as  hiftory  informs 
us,  after  the  model ofking  Xerxes’s  tent,  according  to  the  di- 
re&ion  of  Pericles.  It  was  at  that  time  he  propofed,  with 
great  warmth,  a  decree,  by  which  it  was  ordained,  that  mufb- 
.cal  games  fhould  be  celebrated  on  the  feftival  called  Panathe- 
nasa;  and  having  been  ehofen  the  judge  and  diftributor  of  the 
prizes,  he  regulated  the  manner  in  which  muficians  fhould  play 
on  the  flute  and  the  lyre,  as  well  as  fing.  From  that  time, 
the  muiical  games  were  always-  exhibited  in  this  theatre. 

I  have  already  taken  notice  that  the  more  the  beauty  and 
fplendor  of  thefe  works  were  admired,  the  greater  envy  and 
clamour  were  raifed  againft  Pericles,  'The  orators  of  the  op- 
pofite  faftion  were  eternally  exclaiming  againft  him,  and  tear¬ 
ing  his  character  to  pieces;  accufing  him  of  fquandering  the 
public  monies,  and  laying  out  very  unfeafonably  the  revenues 

*  Non  Minervx  Athenis  f?.<Slae  amplitudine  utimur,  cum  ea  fit  cubito- 
rum  xxvi.  Ebore  hoc  et  auro  conflat.  Plin.  1.  xxxvi.  c.  5.  This  flatue  was 
26  cubits  in  height. 
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of  the  ftate  in  edifices,  whofe  magnificence  vvas  of  no  ufe. 
At  laft,  the  rupture  between  him  and  Thucydides  rofe  to  fueh 
a  height,  that  one  or  other  of  them  muff  neceffarily  be  banifh' 
ed  by  the  oftracifm.  He  got  the  better  of  Thucydides;  pre¬ 
vailed  to  have  him  banifhed;  crufhed  by  that  means  the  faftion 
which  oppofed  him,  and  obtained  a  defpotic  authority  over  the 
city  and  government  of  Athens.  He  now  difpofed  at  pleafure 
of  the  public  monies,  troops,  and  fhips.  The  iflands  and  fea 
were  fubjeft  to  him;  and  he  reigned  fingly  and  alone  in  that 
wide  domain,  which  extended,  not  only  over  the  Greeks,  but 
the  barbarians  alfo,  and  which  was  cemented  and  ftrengthened 
by  the  obedience  and  fidelity  of  the  conquered  nations,  by  the 
friendfhip  of  kings,  and  treaties  concluded  with  various  princes. 

Hiftorians  expatiate  greatly  on  the  magnificent  edifices  and 
other  works  with  which  Pericles  adorned  Athens,  and  I  have 
related  faithfully  their  teftimony;  but  I  cannot  fay  whether 
the  complaints  and  murmurs  raifed  againft  him  were  very  ill 
grounded.  And  indeed,  was  it  juft  in  him  to  expend  in  fu- 
perfiuous  buildings  and  vain  decorations,  the  immenfe*  fums 
intended  for  carrying  on  the  war?  and  would  it  not  have  been 
better  to  have  eafed  the  allies  of  part  of  the  contributions, 
which,  in  Pericles’s  adminiftration,  were  raifed  to  a  third  part 
more  than  before?  According  to  Cieerof,  fucb  edifices  and 
other  works  only  are  worthy  of  admiration,  as  are  of  ufe  to  the 
public,  as  aqueducts,  city-walls,  citadels,  arfenals,  fea-ports; 
and  to  thefe  we  muft  add,  the  work  made  by  Pericles,  to  join 
Athens  to  the  port  of  Piraeus.  But  Cicero  obferves,  at  the 
lame  time,  that  Pericles  was  blamed  for  fquandering  away  the 
public  treafure,  merely  to  embellifh  the  city  with  luperftuous 
ornaments.  J  Plato,  who  formed  a  judgment  of  things,  not 
from  their  outward  fplendor,  but  from  truth,  obferves,  after 
his  mafter  Socrates,  that  Pericles,  with  all  his  grand  edifices 
and  other  works,  had  not  improved  the  mind  of  one  of  the 
citizens  in  virtue,  but  rather  corrupted  the  purity  and  fimpli- 
city  of  their  ancient  manners. 

SECTION  XL 

PERICLES  CHANGES  HIS  CONDUCT  WITH  REGARD  TO  THE 

PEOPLE. 

When  Pericles  faw  himfelf  invefted  with  the  whole  autho¬ 
rity,  he  began  to  change  his  behaviour.  §  He  now  was  not 

*  They  amounted  to  upwards  of  10,000,000  French  Money. 

f  1.  ii.  n.  60.  |  In  Georg,  p.  jiy.  In  Alcib.  c.  i.  p.  119. 
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fo  mild  and  tradlable  as  before,  r.or  did  he  fubmit  or  abandon 
himfelf  any  longer  to  the  whims  and  caprice  of  the  people,  as 
fo  many  winds;  but  drawing  in,  fays  Plutarch,  the  reins  of 
this,  too  loofe,  popular  government,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
we  fcrew  up  the  itrings  of  an  inftrument  when  too  flack, 
he  changed  it  into  an  ariftocracy,  or  rather  a  kind  of  monarchy, 
without  departing,  however,  from  the  public  good.  Choof-  < 
ing  always  what  was  molt  expedient,  and  becoming  irreproach¬ 
able  in  all  things,  he  gained  fo  mighty  an  afcendant  over  the 
minds  of  the  people,  that  he  turned  and  direded  them  at 
pleafure.  Sometimes,  by  his  bare  counfel,  and  by  perfuafive 
methods,  he  would  win  them  over  gently  to  his  will,  and  gain 
their  aflent  fpontaneoufly ;  at  other  times,  when  he  found 
them  obftinate,  he  would  in  a  manner  drag  them  forward 
againft  their  will,  to  thofe  things  which  were  for  their  good’; 
imitating  on  this  occafion  a  fljilful  phyfician,  who,  in  a  tedious 
and  ftubborn  difeafe,  knows  what  times  are  proper  for  him  to 
indulge  his  patient  in  innocent  medicaments  that  are  pleafing; 
in  order  after  to  adminifter  thofe  of  a  ilrong  and  violent  nature, 
which  indeed  put  him  to  pain,  but  are  alone  capable  of  reftor- 
ing  bis  health. 

And  indeed,  it  is  manifeft  that  the  utmoft  (kill  and  abilities 
were  required  to  manage  and  govern  a  populace  haughty  from 
their  power,  and  exceedingly  capricious;  and  on  this  occafion 
Pericles  fucceeded  wonderfully.  He  ufed  to  employ,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  different  fituation  of  things,  fometimes  hope,  and 
at  other  times  fear,  as  a  double  helm,  either  to  check  the  wild 
tranfports  and  Harts  of  the  people,  or  to  raife  them  when  dejedf- 
ed  and  defponding.  By  this  conduct  he  fiiowed,  that  elo¬ 
quence,  as  Plato  obferves,  is  only  the  art  of  directing  the  minds 
of  people  at  will;  and  that  the  chief  excellency  of  this  art 
conlitls  in  moving,  feafonably,  the  various  paihons,  whether 
gentle  or  violent;  which  being  to  the  foul  what  firings  are  to 
a  tnufical  inftrument,  need  only  be  touched  by  an  ingenious 
and  fkilful  hand  to  produce  their  effedl. 

It  mu  ft  neverthelefs  be  confeffed,  that  the  circumftance 
which  gave  Pericles  this  great  authority,  was,  not  only  the 
force  of  liis  eloquence,  but,  as  Thucydides  obferves,  the  re¬ 
putation  of  his  life,  and  great  probity. 

*  Plutarch  points  out  in  Pericles  one  quality  which  is  very 
e  fieri  tial  to  ftatefmen  ;  a  quality  well  adapted  to  win  the  efteem 
and  confidence  of  the  public,  and  which  fuppefes  a  great  lu- 

*  Plut.  in  prxe.  dc  rc-p.  ger.  p.  3 12. 
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periority  of  mind;  and  that  is,  for  a  man  to  be  fully  perfuad- 
ed  that  he  wants  the  counsels  of  others,  and  is  not  able  to 
manage  and  direft  all  things  alone;  to  aiTodate  with  himfelf 
perfons  of  merit  in  his  labour,  to  employ  each  of  thefe  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  talents;  and  to  leave  them  the  management  of 
final!  matters,  which  only  con  fume  time,  and  deprive  him  of 
the  liberty  of  mind,-  fo  neceflary  in  the  conduft  of  important 
affairs.  Such  a  conduc'd,  fays  Plutarch,  is  productive  of  two 
advantages.  Find,  it  extinguifhes  or  at  lead  breaks  the  force 
of  envy  and  jealoufy,  by  dividing,  in  fome  meafure,  a  power, 
which  is  grating  and  offensive  to  us,,  when  we  fee  it  united  in 
one  fmgle  perfon,  as  if  all  merit  centred  in  him  alone.  Se¬ 
condly,  it  advances  and  facilitates  the  execution  of  affairs,  and 
makes  their  fuccefs  more  certain.  Plutarch,  the  better  to  ex¬ 
plain  his  thought,  employs  a  very  natural  and  beautiful  com¬ 
panion.  The  hand,  fays'  he,  which,  from  its  being  divided 
into  fingers,  fo  far  from  being  weaker,  is  the  itrcnger,  the 
more  aftive,  and  better  adapted  to  motion  on  that  very  ac¬ 
count.  It  is  the  fame  of  a  ftatefman,  who  has  the  fkill  to  di¬ 
vide  his  cares  and  funftions  in  a  proper  manner,  and  who  by 
that  means  makes  his  authority  more  adtive,  more  extenfive 
and  decifivc:  whereas  the  indifcreet  fire  of  a  narrow-minded 
man,  who  takes  umbrage  at,,  and  is  for  engrailing  all  things,, 
ferves  to  no  other  purpofe  but  to  fet  his  weaknefs  and  incapa¬ 
city  in  a  ftronger  light,  and  to  difconcert  his  affairs.  But  Pe¬ 
ricles,  fays  Plutarch,  did  not  aft  in  this  manner.  1  .ike  a  flci-1- 
ful  pilot,  who,  though  he  Hands  almoft  motionlefs  himfelf, 
however  puts  every  thing  in  motion,  and  will  fometimes  feat 
fubaltern  officers  at  the  helm ;  fo  Pericles  was  the  foul  of  the 
government;,  and,,  feeming  to  do  nothing  of  himfelf,  he  actu¬ 
ated  and  governed  all  things;,  employing  the  eloquence  of  one 
man,  the  credit  and  iritereft  of  another,  the  prudence  of  a  third, 
the  bravery  and  courage  of  a  fourth,  and  fo  on. 

*  To  what  has  been  here  related,  we  may  add  another  qua¬ 
lity  which  is  no  lefs  rare  and  valuable,  I  mean,  a  noble  and  dif- 
interefted  foul-  Pericles  had  fo  great  a  dilinclination  to  the 
receiving  of  gifts,  fo  utter  a  contempt  for  riches,  and  was  fo 
far  above  all  rapacioufnefs  and  avarice,  that  though  he  had 
raifed  Athens  to  the  rieheft  and  moll  flourifhing-  Hate;  though 
his  power  had  furpaffed  that  of  many  tyrants  and  kings; 
though  he  had  long  difpofed  in  an  abfolute  manner  of  the 
t.reafurcs  of  Greece,  he  did  not  however  add  a  Jangle  drachm 

*  Plut.  in  vit.  Pericl.  p.  161,  162. 
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to  the  eftate  he  inherited  from  his  father.  This  was  the 
fource,  the  true  caufe  of  the  fupreme  authority  of  Pericles  in  the 
republic;  the  juft  and  deferred  fruit  of  his  integrity  and  perfect 
difintereftednefs. 

It  was  not  only  for  a  few  fhort  moments,  nor  during  the  firfc 
heats  of  favour,  which  are  generally  ihort-lived,  that  he  pre¬ 
ferred  his  authority.  He  maintained  it  40  years,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  oppofition  of  Cimon,  of  Tolmides,  of  Thucydides,  and 
many  others,  who  had  all  declared  againft  him  ;  and  of  thtfe 
40  veto's,  he  fpent  15  without  a  rival,  from  the  time  of  Thu¬ 
cydides’s  banishment,  and  difpofed  all  affairs  with  abfolute 
power.  Neverthelefs,  in  the  rnidft  of  this  fupreme  authority,, 
which  he  had  rendered  perpetual  and  unlimited  in  his  own  per- 
fon,  his  foul  was  always  ftiperior  to  the  charms  and  allurements 
of  wealth,  though  he  never  negle&ed  improving  his  eftate  to 
theutmoftof  his  power.  For  Pericles  did  not  a£t  like  thole 
rich  men,  who,  notwithstanding  their  immenfe  revenues,  either 
through  negligence  or  want  of  ceconomy,  or  the  expences  oi 
pride  and  folly,  are  always  poor  in  the  rnidft  of  their  riches  ; 
unable  and  unwilling  to  do.  the  leaft  fervice  to  their  virtuous 
Trends,  or  their  faithful  and  zealous  nomeltics  ;  ..arid  at  laft 
die  in  every  one’s  debt,  whence  their  name  and  memory  are 
had  in  the  utmoft  deteftation  by  their  unfortunate  creditors. 
I  fliall  not  expatiate  on  another  extreme,  to  which  this  negli¬ 
gence  and  want  of  ceconomy  generally  lead,  I  mean  rapine,  a. 
love  of  gifts  and. exactions  ;  for  here,  as  well  as  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  public  monies,  the  maxim  of  Tacitus  takes  place*, 
v}%.  that  when  a  man  has  fquandered  away  his  eftate,  he  then, 
makes  it  his  whole  ftudy  to  retrieve  the  lofs  of  it  by  all  forts 
of  methods,  not  excepting-the  rnoft  criminal. 

Ptrieles  knew  much  better  the  u'.e  a  ilatcfman  ought  to 
make  of  riches.  He  was  fenfible  that  he  ought  to  expend 
them  in  the  fervice  ot  the  public,  fueli  as  the  procuring  of  able 
men  to  affift  him  in  the  admmiftration  ;  the  relieving  good  of¬ 
ficers,  who  too  often  are  in  unhappy  circumftances  ;  the  re¬ 
warding  and  encouraging  merit  of  every  kind,  and  athoufand 
fueli  things  ;  to  which,  doubtlefs,  either  on-  account  of  the  ex- 
quifite  joy  they  give,  or  the  (olid  glory  that  refults  from  them, 
no  one  will  be  fo  thoughtlefs  as  to  compare  the  expences  la- 
vifhcd  away  in  entertainments,  equipages,  or  gaming.  In  tins 
view,  Pericles  managed  his  eftate  with  the  utmoft  ceconomy  ; 

*  Si  ambltloiie  an.'ari am  txh.aufer.mus,  per  ftclsra  fupplendum  cn i. 
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having  himfetf  taught  one  of  his  old  fervaqts  to  take  care  of  his 
domeftic  concerns ;  and  he  always  had  the  account  brought  him, 
at  dated  times,  of  all  tilings  that  had  been  received  as  well  as 
expended  ;  confining  himfetf  and  his  family  to  a  decent  fub- 
fiftence,  from  which  he  banilhed  fevereiv  all  fuperfluities  of  a 
vain  and  oftentatrous  kind,  fuitable  to  his  eilate  and  condition. 
This  way  of  life,  indeed,  did  no  way  pleafe  his  children  when 
they  were  come  to  years  of  maturity,  and  much  lefs  his  wife. 
They  thought  Pericles  did  not  live  at  a  fufHcient  expence  for 
perions  of  their  rank  ;  and  murmured  at  that  low  fordid  ceco- 
nomy,  as  they  called  it,  which  carried  no  air  of  the  plenty 
which  generally  reigns  in  houfes  where  riches  and  authority 
are  united.  However,  Pericles  had  little  regard  to  thefe  com¬ 
plaints,  and  directed  his  views  to  things  of  much  greater  im¬ 
portance. 

I  believe  it  will  not  be  improper  to  apply  on  this  occafion, 
a  very  juft:  remark  of  Plutarch,  in  his  parallel  of  Ariftides  and 
Cato.  After  faying  that  political  virtue,  or  the  art  of  govern¬ 
ing  cities  and  kingdoms,  is  the  grcatqft  and  molt  perfect  that 
man  can  acquire,  he  adds,  that  cecoaomy  is  not  one  of  the  molt 
mconfiderable  branches  of  this  virtue.  And  indeed,  as  riches 
are  one  of  the  means  which  may  molt  contribute  to  the  fecu- 
vity  or  ruin  of  a  ftate  ;  the  art  that  teaches  to  difpofe  of,  and 
make  a  good  ufe  of  them,  and  which  is"  called  ceconomy,  is 
certainly  a  branch  of  the  art  of  policy;  and  not  one  of  the  moil 
mconfiderable  branches  of  it,  fince  great  vvifdom  is  required, 
in  order  to  the  obferving  a  juft  medium  on  thefe  occafions,  and 
to  the  baniftiing  poverty  and  too  great  opulence  from  a  coun- 
try.  It  is  this  art,  which  avoiding  induftrioufly  all  trifling  and 
needlefs  expences,  prevents  a  magiftrate  from  being  forced  to 
overburden  a  people  with  taxes  ;  and  keeps  always  in  referve, 
in  the  public  coffers,  monies  fufficient  for  the  fupporting  a  war 
that  may  break  out,  or  for  providing  againft  any  unforefeen 
accident.  Now,  what  is  laid  of  a  kingdom,  or  of  a  city,  may 
be  applied  to  particular  perfons.  For  a  city,  which  is  com- 
pofed  of  an  affemblage  of  houfes,  and  which  forms  a  whole  of 
ieveral  parts  united,  is  either  powerful  or  weak  when  taken 
together,  in  proportion  as  all  the  members  of  which  it  confifts, 
are  powerful  or  weak.  Pericles  certainly  acquitted  himfdf 
well  with  regard  to  that  part  of  this  fcience  which  relates  to 
the  government  of  a  family  :  but  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
fame  maybe  faid  of  his  adminiftration  of  the  public  revenues. 
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SECTION  XII. 

JEALOUSY  AND  CONTESTS  ARISE  BETWEEN  THE  ATHE¬ 
NIANS  AND  LACEDAEMONIANS. 

Such  was  the  conduft  of  Pericles  with  refpeft  to  his  domef- 
tic  concerns*  ;  and  he  was  no  Ids  famous  for  his  adminiftration 
of  public  affairs.  The  Lacedaemonians  beginning  to  grow 
jealous  of  the  profperitv  of  the  Athenians,  and  to  take  um¬ 
brage  at  it,  Pericles,  to  infpire  his  citizens  with  greater  cou¬ 
rage  and  magnanimity,  published  a  decree,  importing,  that  or¬ 
ders  fhould  be  lent  to-  all  the  Greeks,  inhabiting  either  Europe 
or  Aha,  and  to  all  the  cities  great  or  final!,  to  fend  immediate¬ 
ly  their  deputies  or  reprefen  natives  to  Athens,  to  examine  and'- 
debate  on  ways  and  means- to  rebuild  the  temples  that  had  been- 
burnt  by  the  barbarians  ;  to  perform  the  fasrifices,  which  they 
had  engaged  themfelves  to  offer  up,  for  the  prefervation  and- 
fafety  of  Greece,  when  war  was  carrying,  on  againfl  them  ;  as- 
alfo,  to  confider  on  the  neceffary  expedients  for  dlablifhing. 
fuch  an  order  and  difcipline  in  their  navy,  that  all  fhips  might, 
fail  in  fafety,  and  the  Greeks  live  in  peace  one  with  another. 

Accordingly  20  perfons- were  choien  for  this  embaffy,  each; 
of  whom  was  upwards  of  50  years  old.  Five  of  tbefe  were  fent 
to  the  Ionians  and  Dorians  of  Alia,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Elands  as  far  as  Lefbos  and  Rhodes  ;  five  to  the  countries  of 
the  Hellefpont  and  Thrace,  as  far  as  Byzantium.  Five  were 
ordered  to  go  to  Bceotia,.  to  Phocis,  and  Peloponnefus  ;  and; 
from  thence,  by  the  country  of  the  Locrians,  to  proceed  to 
the  feveral  cities  of  the  upper  continent,  as  far  as  Acarnania  and 
Ambracia.  The  laft  live  were  ordered  to  crofs  Euboea,  and  to 
go  to  the  people  of  mount  CEta,  and  thofe  of  the  gulf  of  Malea,. 
and  to  the  inhabitants  of  Phthiotis,  of  Achaia,  and  of  Theffa- 
iy  ;  to  induce  the  feveral  nations  to  come  to  the  affembly  con¬ 
vened  in  Athens,  and  to  affift  at  the  debates  which  fhould  be 
there  carried  on,  concerning  peace,  and  the  general  affairs  of 
Greece.  I  judged  it  neceffary  to  enter  into  this  detail,  as  it 
fhows  how  far  the  power  of  the  Greeks  extended,  and  the 
authority  which  the  Athenians  enjoyed  among  them. 

But  all  tilde  felicitations  were  in  vain  ;  the  cities  not  fend-- 
ing  their  deputies,  which,  according  to  hiftorians,  was  owing 
to  the  oppolition  made  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  a  circumftanee 
we  are  not  to  wonder  at.  They  were  feniible,  that  Pericles’s 
defign  was,  to  have  Athens  acknowledged  as  miffrefs  and  fo- 

*  Plut.  in  Pericl.  p.  162, 
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vereigti  of  all  the  other  Grecian  cities  ;  and  Lacedaemon  was 
far  from  allowing  it  that  honour.  A  fecret  leaven  of  difien- 
tion  had,  for  fome  years,  begun  to  difturb  the  tranquillity  of 
Greece  ;  and  we  (hall  find  by  the  fequel,  that  difgufts  aug¬ 
mented  continually. 

Pericles  had  acquired  great  fame  for  the  wifdom  with  which 
In?  formed  and  conduced  his  enterprifes.  The  troops  repof- 
ed  the  higheft  confidence  in  him,  and  whenever  they  followed 
him,  allured  themfelves  of  fuccefs.  His  chief  maxim  of  war 
was,  never  to  venture  a  battle  unlefs  he  were  almoft  certain  of 
victory,  -and  not  to  lavifii  the  blood  of  the  citizens.  He  ufed 
to  fay  frequently,  that  were  it  in  his  power  they  fhould  be  im¬ 
mortal  ;  that  when  trees  were  felled,  they  fhoot  to  life  again 
in  a  little  time,  but  when  once  men  die,  they  are  loft,  for  ever. 
A  vidftory  that  was  only  the  effeft  of  a  happy  temerity,  appear¬ 
ed  to  him  as  little  worthy  of  praife,  though  it  often  was  much 
admired. 

His  expedition  into  the  Thracian  Cherfonefus  did  him  great 
honour,  and  was  of  great  advantage  to  all  the  Greeks  of  that 
country ;  for  he  not  only  (Lengthened  the  Grecian  cities  of 
that  peninfula,  by  the  colonies  of  Athenians  which  he  carried 
thither,  but  alfo  (hut  up  the  ifthmus  with  a  ftrong  wall,  with 
forts  at  proper  diftances  from  fea  to  fea  ;  fecuring  by  that 
means  the  whole  country  from  the  perpetual  incurfions  of  the 
Thracians,  who  were  very'  near  neighbours  to  it. 

He  alfo  failed  with  ico  Ihips  round  Pcloponnefus,  fpread- 
ing  the  terror  of  the  Athenian  arms  wherever  he  came,  the 
fuccefs  of  which  was  not  once  interrupted  on  this  occafion. 

He  advanced  as  far  as  the  kingdom  ofPontus  with  a  large, 
well-manned,  and  magnificent  fleet ;  and  granted  the  Grecian 
cities  all  they  thought  fit  to  alk  of  him.  At  the  fame  time  he 
difplayed  to  the  barbarian  nations  in  that  neighbourhood,  to 
their  kings  and  princes,  the  greatnefs  of  the  power  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians;  and  proved  to  them,  by  the  fecurity  with  which  he  fail¬ 
ed  to  all  parts,  that  they  poffeffed  the  empire  of  the  feas  with¬ 
out  a  rival. 

*  But  fo  conftant  and  Aiming  a  fortune  began  to  dazzle  the 
eyes  of  the  Athenians.  Intoxicated  with  the  idea  of  their 
power  and  grandeur,  they  now  revolved  nothing  but  the  bold- 
eft  and  moft  lofty  projects.  They  were  for  ever  talking  of  new 
attempts  upon  Egypt  ;  of  attacking  the  maritime  provinces 
of  the  great  king  ;  of  cairying  their  arms  into  Sicily,  a  fatal 
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and  unhappy  defign,  which  at  tiiat  time  did  not’  take  effedl, 
though  it  was  revived  foon  after;  and  to  extendfheir  conquelts 
towards  Hetruria  on  one  fide,  and  Carthage  oafthe  other.  Pe¬ 
ricles  was  far  from  giving  into  fucb  idlgwiews,  or  fupporting' 
them  with  his  credit  and  approbation.  On  the  contrary,  his 
whole  ftudy  was  to  damp  that  reftlefs  ardour,  and  check  an 
ambition  which  no  longer  knew  either  bounds  or  meafure.  It 
was  his  opinion  that  the  Athenians  ought  to  employ  their 
forces  for  the  future,  only  in  fecuring  and  preferving  their  pre- 
fent  acquifitions  ;  and  he  thought  he  had  gained  a  great  point, 
in  reftraitiing  the  power  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  the  reducing 
of  which  he  always  meditated  ;  and  this  was  particularly  feen 
in  the  facred  war. 

*This  name  was  given  to  the  war  which  was  raifed  on  ac¬ 
count  of  Delphos.  The  Lacedaemonians,  having  entered 
armed  into  the  country  where  that  temple  is  fituated,  had  dif- 
poffeffed  the  people  of  Phocis  of  the  fuperintendence  of  that 
temple,  and  bellowed  it  on  the  Delphians.  As  foon  as  they 
left  it,  Pericles  went  thither  with  an  army,  and  reftored  the. 
Phocenfes. 

The  Eubceans  having  rebelled  at  the  fame  time,  Pericles 
was  obliged  to  march  thither  with  an  army.  He  was  no  fooner 
arrived  there,  but  news  was  brought  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Megara  had  taken  up  arms ;  and  that  the  Lacedaemonians, 
headed  by  Pliftor.ax  their  king,  were  on  the  frontiers  of  Attica. 
This  obliged  him  to  quit  Euboea,  and  to  go  with  all  poflible 
expedition  to  defend  his  country.  The  Lacedaemonian  army 
being  retired,  he  returned  againfl  the  rebels,  and  again  fub- 
jefted  all  the  cities  of  Euboea  to  the  Athenians. 

•j-  After  this  expedition,  a  truce  for  30  years  was  concluded 
between  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians.  This  treaty  re¬ 
ftored  things  to  a  tranquillity  for  the  prefent :  but  as  it  did 
not  defcend  to  the  root  of  the  evil,  nor  cure  the  jealotify  and 
enmity  of  the  two  nations,  this  calm  was  not  of  long  dura¬ 
tion. 


section  xrii. 

NEW  SUBJECTS -OF  CONTENTION  BETWEEN  THE  TWO 
NATIONS. 

The  Athenians,  fix  years  after,  took  up  arms  againft  Sa- 
*  Pint,  in  Pericl.  p.  164. 
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inos  in  favour  of  Miletus*.  Thefe  two  cities  were  contefting 
for  that  of  Priene,  to  which  each  claimed  a  right.  It  is  pre¬ 
tended,  that  Pericles  fomented  this  war  to  pleafe  a  famous 
courtezan,  of  whom  he  was  very  fond  ;  her  name  was  Afpafia, 
a  native  of  Miletus.  After  feveral  events  and  battles,  Pericles 
befieged  the  capital  of  the  iiland  of  Samos.  It  is  faid,  that 
this  was  the  firft  time  he  ufed  military  engines,  as  battering- 
rams  and  tortoifes,  invented  by  Arternon  the  engineer,  who 
was  lame,  and  therefore  was  always  carried  in  a  chair  to  the 
-batteries,  whence  he  was  furnamed  Periphoretus.  The  ufe  of 
thefe  machines  had  been  long  known  in  the  eaft.  The  Sami¬ 
ans,  after  fuftaininga  nine  months  liege,  furrendered  :  Pericles 
razed  their  walls,  difpoffeffed  them  of  their  (hips,  and  demand¬ 
ed  immenfe  fums  to  defray  the  expences  of  the  war.  Part  of 
this  fum  they  paid  down  ;  agreed  to  difburfe  the  reft  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  time,  and  gave  hoftages  by  way'  of  fecurity  for  the  pay¬ 
ment. 

After  the  reduction  of  Samos,  Pericles  being  returned  to 
Athens,  buried  in  a  fplendid  manner  all  who  had  loft  their  lives 
in  this  war,  and  pronounced  in  perfon  the  funeral  oration  over 
their  graves.  This  cuftom,  which  he  firft  introduced,  was  af¬ 
terwards  regularly  obferved.  The  fenate  of  the  Areopagus 
always  appointed  the  orator  on  thefe  occasions.  He  was  cho- 
fen,  ten  years  after,  for  the  like  ceremony,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  Peloponnefian  war. 

■j-  Pericles,  who  forefaw  that  a  rupture  would  foon  enfue  be¬ 
tween  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians,  advifed  the  former 
to  fend  aid  to  the  people  of  Corcyra,  whom  the  Corinthians 
had  invaded  ;  and  to  win  over  to  their  intereft  that  iiland, 
which  was  fo  very  formidable  at  fea ;  foretelling  them,  that 
.they  would  be  attacked  by  the  Peloponndians.  The  occafion 
pf  the  quarrel  between  the  people  of  Corcyra  and  Corinth, 
Twhich  gave  rife  to  that  of  Peloponnefus,  one  of  the  mo  ft  con- 
liderable  event-s  in  the  Grecian  hiftory,  was  as  follows. 

JEpidamnum,  a  maritime  city  of  Macedonia  among  the 
Taulantii,  was  a  colony  of  Corcyrans,  founded  by  Phalius  of 
(Corinth.  This  city  growing,  in  time,  very  large  and.  popu¬ 
lous,  divifions  arofe  in  it,  and  the  common  people  expelled  the 
moft  wealthy  inhabitants,  who  went  over  to  the  neighbouring 

*  A.  M.  3564.  Ant.  J.  C.  440.  Thucyd.  1.  i.  p.  73,  76.  Diod.  I.  xii. 
p.  88,  89.  Plut.  in  Pericl.  p.  165 — 167. 

f  A.  M.  3572.  Ant.  J.  C.  432.  Thucyd.  1.  i.  p.  17. — 37.  Diod.  1.  xii. 
p.  90—93.  Plut.  in  Pericl.  p.  167. 

I  This  city' was  afterwards  called  Dyrrachium. 
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nations,  and  infefted  them  greatly  with  their  incurfions.  In 
this  extremity  they  fii'ft  had  recourfe  to  the  Corcvrans,  and 
being  refufcd  by  them,  they  addreiTed  the  Corinthians,  who 
took  them  under  their  protection,  fent  fuccours  to,  and  fettled 
other  inhabitants  in  it.  But  they  did  not  continue  long  un- 
molefted  there,  the  Corcyrans  bdieging  it  with  a  large  fleet. 
The  people  of  Corinth  haftened  to  its  aid,  but  having  been 
defeated  at  fea,  the  city  furrendered  that  very  day,  upon  con¬ 
dition  that  the  foreigners  fhould  be  flaves,  and  the  Corinthians 
prisoners,  till  further  orders.  The  Corcyrans  erefted  a  trophy, 
murdered  all  their  prifoners  except  the  Corinthians,  and  laid 
wafte  the  whole  country. 

The  year  after  the  battle,  the  Corinthians  railed  a  greater 
army  than  the  former,  and  fitted  out  a  new  fleet.  The  peo¬ 
ple  of  Corcy'ra,  finding  it  would  be  impoflible  for  them  to  make 
head  alone  again!!:  fueh  powerful  enemies,  fent  to  the  Athe¬ 
nians  to  defire  their  alliance.  The  treaty  of  peace,  concluded 
between  the  dates  of  Greece,  left  fuch  Grecian  cities  as  had 
not  declared  themfelves  the  liberty  of  joining  whom  theyr  plea- 
fed,  or  of  Handing  neuter.  This  the  Corcyrans  had  hitherto 
done  ;  judging  it  their  interef!  not  to  efpotife  an}'  party,  in 
confsquence  of  which  they  had  hitherto  been  without  allies. 
They  now  fent  for  this  purpofe  to  Athens,  which  the  Corin¬ 
thians  hearing,  they  alio  lent  deputies  thither.  The  affair 
was  debated  with  great  warmth  in  prefence  of  the  people,  who 
heard  the  reafons  on  both  fides,  and  it  was  twice  put  to  the  vote 
in  the  alfembly.  The  Athenians  declared  the  flrft  time  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  Corinthians ;  but  afterwards  changing  their  opi¬ 
nion  (doubtlefs  on  the  remonftrances  of  Pericles),  they  received 
the  Corcyrans  into  their  alliance.  However,  they  did  not  go  fo 
far  ns  to  conclude  a  league  oflenflve  and  defeniive  with  them, 
for  they  could  not  declare  war  againft  Corinth,  without  break¬ 
ing  at  the  fame  time  with  all  Peloponnefus  ;  but  only  agreed 
to  fuccour  each  other  mutually,  in  cafe  they  fhould  be  attack¬ 
ed,  either  perfonally,  or  in  their  allies.  Their  real  defign  was 
to  fet  thofe  two  Hates,  very  powerful  by  fea,  at  variance  ;  and 
after  each  fhould  have  exhauiled  the  other,  by  a  tedious  war, 
to  triumph  over  the  weakeft  :  for  at  that  time  there  were  but 
three  ftates  in  Greece,  who  poflefied  powerful  fleets  ;  and  thefe 
were,  Athens,  Corinth,  and  Corcvra.  They'  alfo  had  a  defign 
on  Italy  and  Sicily,  which  their  taking  the  ifiand  of  Corcvra 
would  very  much  promote. 

On  this  plan  theyr  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  Corcyrans, 
and  accordingly  fent  them  ten  gallies,  but  with  an  order  for 

them 
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them  not  to  engage  the  Corinthians,  unlefs  they  fhqtShl  fir!t 
invade  the  ifland  of  Ccrcyrn,  or  foine  other  place  belonging 
to  fheir  allies.  This  precaution  was  ufed,  in  order  that  the  ar¬ 
ticles  of  the  truce  might  not  be  infringed. 

But  it  was  very  difficult  to  obey  thefe  orders.  A  battle  was 
fought  between  the  Corcyrans  and  the  Corinthians,  near  the 
ifland  of  Sibotis,  oppofite  to  Corcyra.  It  was  one  of  the  molt 
coniiderable,  with  regard  to  the  number  of  (hips,  that  ever  was 
fought  between  the  Greeks.  The  advantage  was  almofl:  equal 
on  both  (ides.  About  the  end  of  the  battle,  as  night  was 
drawing  on,  20  Athenian  galleys  came  up.  The  Corcyrans, 
with  this  reinforcement,  failed  next  day  by  day-break  towards 
the  port  of  Sibctis,  whither  the  Corinthians  had  retired,  to  fee 
if  they  would  venture  a  fecond  engagement.  However,  the 
latter  contented  themfelves  with  failing  away  in  order  of- bat¬ 
tle,  without  fighting.  Both  parties  eredled  a  trophy  in  the 
ifland  of  Sibotis,  each  afcribing  the  viftory  to  himfelf. 

*From  this  war  arofe  another,  which  occafioned  an  open.-  i 
rupture  between  the  Athenians  and  Corinthians,  and  after¬ 
wards  the  war  of  Peloponnefus.  Potidosa,  a  city  of  Macedo-  'i 
nia,  was  a  colony  belonging  to  the  Corinthians,  who  fent  ~ 
magillrates  thither  annually  ;  but  it  was  dependent  at  that 
time  on  Athens,  and  paid  tribute  to  it.  The  Athenians  fear¬ 
ing  this  city  would  revolt,  and  prevail  with  the  reft  of  the 
Thracian  allies  to  join  them,  commanded  the  inhabitants  to 
demolifh  their  walls  on  the  fide  next  Pallene  ;  to  deliver  hof- 
tages  to  them  as  fureties  for  their  fidelity  ;  and  to  fend  back 
the  magillrates  which  Corinth  had  given  them.  Demands  of 
fo  unjult  a  nature  only  fomented  the  revolt,  f  The  Potidie- 
ans  declared  againft  the  Athenians,  and  feveral  neighbouring 
cities  followed  their  example.  Both  Athens  and  Corinth 
armed  and  fent  forces  thither.  The  two  armies  engaged  near 
Potidsea,  and  that  of  the  Athenians  had  the  advantage.  Al- 
cibiades,  who  was  then  very  young,  and  Socrates  his  mafter, 
fignalized  themfelves  on  this  occafion.  It  is  fomething  very 
fingular,  to  fee  a  philofopher  put  on  his  coat  of  mail ;  as  well 
as  to  cpnfider  his  behaviour  and  conduct  in  a  battle.  There 
was  not  a  foldier  in  the  whole  army  who  forefblutely  fupported 
all  the  toils  and  fatigues  of  the  campaign  as  Socrates.  Hun¬ 
ger,  third:,  and  Cold,  were  enemies  he  had  long  accuftomed 
himfelf  to  defpife  and  fubdue  with  eafe.  Thrace,  the  fcene 

*  Thucyd.  1.  i.  p.  37 — 42.  Diod.  1.  xii.  p.  93,  94. 

f  Plut.  in  Conviv.  p.  219,  220.  Pint,  in  Alcib.  p.  194. 
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of  this  expedition,  was  a  frozen  region.  Whilft  the  other  fol- 
diers,  covered  with  thick  clothes  and  warm  furs,  lay  clofe  iu 
their  tents,  and  fcarce  ever  dared  to  ftir  out  of  them,  Socra¬ 
tes  ufed  to  come  into  the  open  air  as  thin-clad  as  ufual,  and 
bare-footed.  His  gaiety  and  wit  w'ere  the  life  of  all  tables; 
and  induced  others  to  put  the  glafs  round  cheerfully,  though 
lie  himfelf  never  drank  wine  to  excefs.  When  the  armies  en¬ 
gaged,  he  performed  his  duty  to  a  miracle.  Alcibiades  hav¬ 
ing  been  thrown  down  and  wounded,  Socrates  placed  himfelf 
before  him,  defended  him  valiantly,  and,  in  fight  of  the  whole 
army,  prevented  him  and  his  arms  from  being  taken  by  the 
enemy.  The  prize  of  valour  was  jultly  due  to  Socrates  ;  but 
as  the  generals  feemed  inclined  to  decree  it  to  Alcibiades,  on 
account  of  his  illullrious  birth,  Socrates,  who  only  fought  for 
opportunities  to  inflame  him  with  delire  of"true  glory,  contri¬ 
buted  more  than  any  other  perfon,  by  the  noble  eulogium  he 
made  on  his  courage,  to  caufe  the  crown  and  complete  fuit  of 
armour,  which  was  the  prize  of  valour,  to  be  adjudged  to  Al¬ 
cibiades. 

Notvvithflanding  the  lofs  which  the  Corinthians  had  fuftain- 
ed  in  the  battle,  the  inhabitants  of  Potidaea  did  not  change 
their  conduct.  The  city  was  therefore  befieged.  *  The  Co¬ 
rinthians,  fearing  to  lofe  a  place  of  fo  much  importance,  ad- 
dreffed  their  allies  in  the  llrongdl  terms;  who  all  in  con¬ 
junction  with  them,  fent  a  deputation  to  Lacedaemon,  to  com¬ 
plain  of  the  Athenians,  as  having  infringed  the  articles  of 
peace.  The  Lacedemonians  admitted  them  to  audience  in 
one  of  their  ordinary  affemblies.  The  people  of  Algina,  though 
very  much  difgufted  at  the  Athenians,  did  not  fend  a  deputa¬ 
tion  publicly  thither,  for  fear  of  giving  umbrage  to  a  republic 
to  which  they  were  fubjeft;  but  they  afttd  in  lecret  as  ilrenu- 
oufly  as  the  reft.  The  Megarians  complained  vehemently 
againft  the  Athenians,  that,  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  and 
in  prejudice  to  the  treaty  concluded  between  the  Greeks,  they 
had  prohibited  them,  by  a  public  decree,  accefs  to  their  fairs 
and  markets,  and  excluded  them  from  all  the  ports  dependent 
on  them,  f  By  that  decree,  according  to  Plutarch  j,  the 

Athenians, 


• 

*  Thucyd.  1.  i.  p.  43 — 59.  f  Plut.  in  Pericl.  p.  168. 

|  According  to  Plutarch,  fome  perfons  pretended  that  Pericles  had 
caufed  this  decree  to  be  enadfed,  to  revenge  the  private  injury  done  to 
Afpafia,  from  whofe  houfe  the  people  of  Megara  had  carried  off  two 
courtezans  ;  and  he  cites  fome  verfes  of  Ariftophanes,  who,  in  a  comedy 
Entitled  The  Acharnanians,  reproaches  Pericles  with  this  adtion.  But 

Thucydides, 
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Athenians  declared  an  eternal  and  irreconcileable  hatred*againft 
Megara;  and  ordained  that  all  Megarians  (hould  be  put  to 
death,  that  fet  foot  in  Athens;  and  that  all  the  Athenian  ge¬ 
nerals,  when  they  took  the  ufual  oath,  ftiould  fwear  exprefsiy, 
that  they  would  fend  a  body  of  foldiers  twice  a-year,  to  lay 
wade  the  territories  of  the  Megarenfes.1 

The  chief  complaints  were  made  by  the  Corinthian  ambafTa- 
dor,  who  fpoke  with  the  utmoft  force  and  freedom.  He  re- 
prefented  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  that  as  they  themfelves  ne¬ 
ver  fwervedfrom  the  raoft  inviolable  integrity,  either  in  public 
or  private  tranfaftions,  they,  for  that  very  reafon,  were  lei  -, 
fufpicious  of  the  probity  of  others;  and  that  their  own  mode¬ 
ration  prevented  their  difcovering  the  ambition  of  their  ene¬ 
mies:  that  inftead  of  flying,  with  inflant  activity,  to  meet 
dangers  and  calamities,  they  never  attempted  to  remedy  then  , 
till  they  were  quite  crufbed  by  them:  that  by  their  indolence 
and  fupinenefs,  they  had  given  the  Athenians  an  opportunity- 
of  attaining,  by  infenfible  degrees,  their  prefent  height  of  gran¬ 
deur  and  power:  that  it  was  quite  different  with  regard  to 
the  Athenians:  “that  this  active,  vigilant,  and  indefatigable 
“  people  were  never  at  reft  themfelves,  nor  would  fuller  any 
“  other  nation  to  be  fo.  Employed,”  fays  he,  “  wholly  in  their 
“  projects,  they  form  only  fuch  as  are  of  the  greateft  and  mot 
“  intrepid  nature;  their  deliberations  are  fpeedy,  and  their 
“  executions  the  fame.  One  enterprife  ferves  only  as  a  ftep 
“  to  a  fecond.  Whether  they  are  fuccefsful  or  unfortunate, 
“  they  turn  every  thing  to  their  advantage;  and  never  ftop 
“  in  their  career,  or  are  difcouraged.  But  you,  who  are  op- 
“  prefled  by  fuch  formidable  enemies,  are  lulled  afleep  in  a 
“  fatal  tranquillity;  and  do  not  reflcdl,  that  a  man  who  de- 
“  fires  to  live  calm  and  eafy,  mull  not  only  forbear  injuring 
“  others,  but  alfo  not  let  any  ill  be  done  to  himfelf;  and 
“  that  juftice  confifts,  not  only  in  forbearing  to  commit  evil 
“  ourfelves,  but  in  avenging-that  done  to  us  by  others.  Shall 
“  I  be  fo  free  as  to  fay  it?  Your  integrity  is  of  too  antique  a 
“  call  for  the  prefent  ftate  of  affairs.  It  is'neceflary  for  men, 
“  in  politics  as  well  as  in  all  other  things,  to  conform  always 
“  to  the  times.  When  a  people  are  at  peace,  they  may  fol- 
“  low  their  ancient  maxims;  but  when  they  are  involved  in  a 
“  variety  of  difficulties,  they  mull  try  new  expedients,  and 

Thucydides,  a  contemporary  author,  ar.d  who  was  very  well  acquainted 
with  ail  the  tranfaftions  of  Athens,  does  not  fay  a  word  of  this  affair; 
and  he  is  much  more  worthy  of  belief  than  a  poet  who  was  a  profeffed 
Canderer  and  fatirift. 
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“  fet  every  engine  at  work  to  extricate  themfelves.  It  was  by 
“  thefe  arts  that  the  Athenians  have  increafed  their  power  fo 
“  much.  Had  you  imitated  their  atiivity,  they  would  not 
“  have  difpoffeffed  us  of  Corcyra,  and  would  not  now  be  lay- 
“  ing  liege  to  Potidsea.  Follow,  at  leaft,  their  example  on 
“  this  occafion,  by  fuccouring  the  Potidteans  and  the  rell  of 
“your  allies,  as  your  duty  obliges  you;  and  do  not  force 
“  your  friends  and  neighbours,  by  forfaking  then),  to  have 
“  recourfe,  out  of  defpair,  to  other  powers.” 

The  Athenian  ambalfador,  who  was  come  to  Sparta  upon 
other  affairs,  and  was  in  the  affembly,  did  not  think  it  ad- 
vileable  to  let  this  fpeech  go  unanfwered:  but  put  the  Lacedse- 
*  monians  in  mind  of  the  ftill  recent  fervices  that  the  republic 
by  which  he  was  fent  li3d  done  to  all  Greece,  which,  he  faid, 
merited  fome  regard;  and  that  therefore  it  ought  not  to  be 
envied,  much  lei’s  fhould  endeavours  be  ufed  to  leflen  its 
power:  that  the  Athenians  could  not  be  charged  with  having 
xifurped  an  empire  over  Greece;  fince  it  was  merely  at  the  en¬ 
treaty  of  their  allies,  and  in  fome  meafure  with  the  confent  of 
Sparta,  that  they  had  been  forced  to  take  the  abandoned  helm  : 
that  thofe  who  murmured,  did  it  without  grounds;  and  only 
from  the  averfion  which  mankind  in  general  have  to  depend¬ 
ence  and  fubjeftion,  though  of  the  gentleft  and  moft  equitable 
kind  :  that  lie  exhorted  them  to  employ  a  fufficient  time  in 
deliberating,  before  they  came  to  a  refolution;  and  not  involve 
themfelves  and  all  Greece  in  a  war,  which  would  neceffarily  be 
attended  with  the  mod  fatal  conlequences :  that  gentle  me¬ 
thods  may  be  found  for  terminating  the  differences  of  the  al¬ 
lies,  without  breaking  at  once  into  open  violence:  however, 
that  the  Athenians,  in  cafe  of  an  invafion,  were  able  to  op- 
pofe  force  with  force,  and  would  prepare  for  a  vigorous  de¬ 
fence,  after  having  invoked,  againlt  Sparta,  the  deities  who 
take  vengeance  on  thofe  chat  forfwear  themfelves,  and  who 
violate  the  faith  of  treaties. 

The  ambaffadors  being  withdrawn,  and  the  affair  debated, 
the  majority  were  for  war.  Ikit  before  it  paffed  into  an  a<?C, 
Archidamus  king  of  Sparta,  fetting  himfelf  above  thofe  pre¬ 
judices  which  fo  flrongly  biafied  the  reit,  and  directing  Ins 
views  to  futurity,  made  a  fpeech,  in  which  be  fet  forth  the 
dreadful  confequences  of  the  war  they  were  going  to  embank 
in;  lbowed  the  ftrength  of  the  Athenians;  exhorted  them 
fir  ft  to  try  gentle  methods,  which  they  themfelves  had  feemed 
to  approve;  but  to  make,  in  the  mean  time,  the  neceffary  pre¬ 
parations  for  carrying  on  fo  important  an  enterprife,  and  not  to 
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be  under  any  apprehenfions,  that  their  moderation  and  delays 
would  be  branded  with  the  name  of  cowardice,  fmce  their  pafl 
actions  fecured  them  fn3m  any  fufpicion  of  that  kind. 

But  notwithstanding  all  thefe  wife  expoftulations,  a  war  was 
refolved.  The  people  caufed  the  allies  to  return  into  the 
alfembly,  and  declared  to  them,  that  in  their  opinion  the 
Athenians  were  the  aggro-lfors;  but  that  it  would  be  expedient 
firil  to  affemble  all  who  were  in  the  alliance,  in  order  that 
peace  or  war  might  be  agreed  upon  unanimoufly.  This  decree 
of  the  Lacedxmonians  was  made  the  14th  year  of  the  truce; 
and  was  not  owing  fo  much  to  the  complaints  of  the  allies,  as 
to  the  jealoufy  of  the  Athenian  power,  which  had  already  fub- 
jefted  a  confiderable  part  of  Greece. 

*  Accordingly  the  allies  were  convened  a  fecond  time.  They 
all  gave  their  votes,  in  their  feveral  turns,  from  the  greatest 
city  to  the  lead,  and  war  was  refolved  by  a  general  confent. 
However,  as  they  had  net  yet  made  any  preparations,  it  was 
judged  advifeable  to  begin  them  immediately;  and  while  this 
was  doing,  in  order  to  gain  time,  and  obferve  the  neceffary 
formalities,  to  fend  ambafiadors  to  Athens,  to  complain  of  the 
violation  of  the  treaty. 

The  firft  who  were  fent  thither,  reviving  an  ancient  com¬ 
plaint,  required  of  the  Athenians  to  expel  out  of  their  city  the 
defeendants  of  thofe  who  had  profaned  the  temple  of  Minerva 
in  the  affair  of  j-  Cylon.  As  Pericles  was  of  that  family  by 
the  mother’s  fide,  the  view  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  in  their 
making  this  demand,  was,  either  to  procure  his  banifhment, 
or  leffen  his  authority.  However,  it  was  not  complied  with. 
The  fecond  ambaffadors  required,  that  the  fiege  of  Potidcea 
fnould  be  railed,  and  the  liberty  of  jEgina  reftored,  and  above 
all,  that  the  decree  againfl  the  Megarians  fhould  be  repealed; 
declaring  that  otherwife  no  accommodation  could  take  place. 
In  fine,  a  third  ambaffador  came,  who  took  no  notice  of  any 
of  thefe  particulars,  but  only  faid,  that  the  Lacedaemonians 
were  for  peace;  but  that  this  could  never  be,  except  the  Athe¬ 
nians  Ihould  ceafe  to  infringe  the  liberties  of  Greece. 

*  Thucyd.  1.  i.  p.  77 — 84,  et  93. 

f  This  Cylon  feized  on  the  citadel  of  Athens  above  ICO  years  before. 
Thofe  who  followed  him,  being  befieged  in  it,  and  reduced  to  extreme 
famine,  fled  for  Ihelter  to  die  temple  of  Minerva  ;  where  they  afterwards 
were  taken  out  by  force,  and  cut  to  pieces.  Thofe  who  advifed  this  mur¬ 
der  were  declared  guilty  of  impiety  and  facrilege,  and  as  fuch  bani.hed. 
However,  they  were  recalled  fome  time  after, 
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SECTION  XIV. 

TROUBLES  EXCITED  AGAINST  P.ERICLES,  koC.  &C. 

Pericles  oppofed  all  thefe  demands  with  great  *  vigour, 
and  especially  that  relating  to  the  Megarians.  He  had  great 
credit  in  Athens,  and  at  the  lame  time  had  many  enemies. 
Not  daring  to  attack  him  at  firk  in  perfon,  they  cited  his 
moll  intimate  friends,  and  thofe  for  whom  he  had  the  greateft 
elteem,  as  Phidias,  Afpafia,  and  Anaxagoras,  before  the  people, 
and  their  defign  in  this  was,  to  found  how  the  people  flood 
affected  towards  Pericles  himfuf. 

Phidias  was  accuied  of  having  embezzled  confrderable  films 
in  the  calling  the  ilatue  ox  Minerva,  which  was  his  malter- 
piece.  The  profecution  having  been  carried  on  with  the  ufual 
forms,  before  the  affembiy  of  the  people,  not  a  fmgle  proof  of 
i  hidias’s  pretended  embezzlement  appeared:  for  the  artifl, 
xrom  beo-ir, nine  that  ilatue,’ had,  bv  Pericles’s  advice,  contriv- 
ed  the  workmanihip  of  the  gold  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  all  of 
it  might  betaken  off  and  weighed;  which  accordingly  Pericles 
b’d  the  informers  do  in  prefence  of  all  the  fpeclators.  But 
Phidias  had  witneiTes  againfl  him,  the  truth  of  whofe  evidence 
he  could  neither  difpute  nor  filence;  thefe  were  the  fame  and 
beauty  of  his  works,  the  evet-exifhng  caufes  of  the  envy  which 
attacked  him.  The  circumkance  which  they  could  leak  for¬ 
give  in  him  was,  his  having  reprefented  to  the  life,  in  the 
battle  of  the  Amazons,  engraved  on  the  fnield  of  the  goddefs, 
ills  own  perfon,  and  that  of  Pericles  j :  and,  by  an  imper¬ 
ceptible  art,  he  had  fo  blended  and  incorporated  thefe  figures 
with  the  whole  work,  that  it  was  impoffible  to  erafe  them, 
w  ithout  disfiguring  and  taking  to  pieces  the  whole  katue.  Phi¬ 
dias  was  therefore  dragged  to  prifon,  where  he  came  to  his 
end,  either  by  the  common  courfe  of  nature,  or  by  poifon. 
Other  authors  lay,  that  he  was  only  banifhed,  and  that  after 
his  exile  he  made  the  famous  katue  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia.  It 
is  not  pofiible  to  excufe,  in  any  manner,  the  ingratitude  of  the 
Athenians,  in  thus  making  a  prifon  or  death  the  reward  of  a 
makerpiece  of  art;  nor  their  exceffive  rigour,  in  punifhing,  as 
a  capital  crime,  an  action  that  appears  innocent  in  itfelf;  or 
which,  to  make  the  work  of  it,  was  a  vanity  very  pardonable 
in  fo  great  an  artifl. 

Afpafia,  a  native  of  Miletus  in  Aka,  had  fettled  in  Athens, 
where  die  was  become  very  famous,  not  fo  much  for  the  charms 

•  Pine,  in  Pcrkl.  p.  1 68,  i6y.  f  Arilbt.  in  tradht.  de  muni p. 
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of  her  perfoii,  as  for  her  vivacity  and  folidity  of  wit,  and  her 
great  knowledge.  All  the  illultrious  men  in  the  city  thought 
it  an  honour  to  frequent  her  houfe.  *  Socrates  himfelf  ufed 
to  viiit  her  conilantly,  and  was  not  afl'.amed  to  pafs  for  her 
pupil,  and  to  own  that  he  had  learned  rhetoric  from  her.  Pe¬ 
ricles  declared  alio,  that  he  was  obliged  to  Afpafia  for  his  elo¬ 
quence,  which  fo  greatly  diftinguifhed  him  in  Athens;  and 
that  it  was  from  her  converfation  he  had  imbibed  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  art  of  policy,  for  fhe  was  exceedingly  well  verfed  in 
the  maxims  of  government.  Their  intimacy  was  owing  to  ftill 
ilronger  motives.  Pericles  did  not  love  his  wife;  he  refigned 
her  very  freely  to  another  man,  and  fupplied  her  place  with 
Afpafia,  whom  he  loved  pafTiunately,  though  her  reputation 
was  more  than  fufpicious.  Afpafia  was  therefore  accufed  of 
impiety  and  diffolute  conduft;  and  it  was  with  the  utmoft 
difficulty  that  Pericles  faved  her,  by  his  intreaties,  and  by  the 
cornpafTion  he  had  raifed  in  the  judges,  by  fhedding  abundance 
of  tears  whilfl  her  caufe  was  pleading,  a  behaviour  little  con¬ 
fident  with  the  dignity  of  his  charafter,  and  the  rank  of  fu- 
preme  head  of  the  moll  powerful  date  of  Greece. 

A  decree  had  puffed,  by  which  informations  were  ordered 
to  be  taken  out  again  11  all  fuch  -j-  perfons  as  denied  what  was 
alcnbed  to  the  miniftry  of  the  gods;  or  t’nofe  philofophers  and 
others  who  taught  preternatural  things,  and  the  motions  of 
the  heavens,  dottrines  on  this  occafion  confidered  injurious  to 
the  eltablifhed  religion.  The  fcope  and  aim  of  this  decree 
was,  to  make  Pericles  fufpedled  with  regard  to  thefe  matters, 
becaufe  Anaxagoras  had  been  his  mailer.  This  philofopher 
taught,  that  one  only  intelligence  had  modified  the  chaos,  and 
difpofed  the  univerfe  in  the  beautiful  order  in  which  we  now 
fee  it ;  which  tended  directly  to  depreciate  the  gods  of  the  pa¬ 
gan  fyftem.  Pericles,  thinking  it  would  be  impoffible  for  him 
to  fave  his  life,  fent  him  out  of  the  city  to  a  place  of  fafety. 

The  enemies  of  Pericles  feeing  that  the  people  approved 
and  received  with  pleafure  all  thefe  accufations,  impeached 
that  great  man  himfelf,  and  charged  him  with  embezzling  the 
public  monies  during  his  adminiilration.  A  decree  was  made, 
by  which  Pericles  was  obliged  to  give  in  immediately  his  ac- 

*  Plut.  in  Menex.  p.  235. 

t  T«  Itsjcc  pc', )  voftlfyvras,  ri  Xoytfs  rrtp  ruv  ua ra^iuv  %3(Zrx.ovras.  Anax- 
agor.b  teaching,  that  the  divine  intelligence  alone  gave  a  regular  motion 
to  all  the  parts  of  nature,  and  prefided  in  che  government  of  the  u  iverfe, 
deftroyed,  by  that  fyftem,  the  plurality  of  gods,  their  powers,  and  ali  the 
peculiar  functions  which  were  aferibed  to  them. 
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counts;  was  to  be  tried  for  oppreffion  and  rapine;  and  the 
caufe  to  be  adjudged  by  1500  judges.  Pericles  had  no  real 
caufe  of  fear,  becaufe  in  the  adminiltration  of  the  public  af¬ 
fairs  his  conduit  had  always  been  irreproachable,  efpecially  on 
the  fide  of  interdt:  he  could  not  however  but  be  under  fome 
apprehensions  from  the  ill-will  of  the  people,  when  he  confider- 
ed  their  great  levity  and  inconftancy..  One  day  when  Alcibi- 
ades,  then  very  young,  went  to  vifit  Pericles,  he  was  told  that 
he  was  not  to  be  fpoke  with,  becaufe  of  fome  affairs  of  great 
confequence  in  which  he  was  then  engaged.  Alcibiades  in¬ 
quiring  what  thefe  mighty  affairs  were,  was  anfwered,  that  Pe¬ 
ricles  was  preparing  to  give  in  his  accounts.  “  He  ought 
“rather,”  fays  Alcibiades,  “not  give  them  in;”  and  indeed 
this  was  what  Pericles  at  laft  refolved.  To  allay  the  ftorm, 
he  made  a  refolution  to  oppofe  the  inclination  the  people  dif- 
covered  for  the  Peloponnefian  war  no  longer,  preparations  for 
which  had  been  long  carrying  on,  firmly  perfuaded  that  this 
would  foon  filence  all  complaints  againft  him;-  that  envy  would 
yield  to  a  more  powerful  motive;  and  that  the  citizens,  w'hen 
in  fuch  imminent  danger,  would  not  fail  of  throwing  themfelves 
into  his  arms,  and  fubmit  implicitly  to  his  conduit,  from  his 
great  power  and  exalted  reputation. 

*  This  is  what  fome  hiftorians  have  related;  and  the  comic 
poets,  in  the  life-time,  and  under  the  eye,  as  it  were,  of  Pe¬ 
ricles,  fpread  fuch  a  report  in  public,  to  fully,  if  poffible,  his 
reputation  and  merit,  which  drew  upon  him  the  envy  and  en¬ 
mity  of  many.  Plutarch,  on  this  occafion,  makes  a  reflection 
which  may  be  of  great  fervice,  not  only  to  thofe  in  the  ad- 
miniflration  of  public  affairs,  but  to  all  forts  of  perfons,  as  well 
as  of  advantage  in  the  ordinary  commerce  of  life.  He  thinks 
it  ftrange,  when  actions  are  good  in  themfelves,  and  manifeftly 
laudable  in  all  refpedts,  that  men,  purely  to  diferedit  illnftrious 
perfonages,  fhould  pretend  to  dive  into  their  hearts;  and  from 
a  fpirit  of  the  vileft  and  moft  abjeCl  malice,  fhould  aferibe  fuch 
views  and  intentions  to  them,  as  they  poffibly  never  fo  much 
as  imagined.  He,  on  the  contrary,  vvifhes,  when  the  motive  is 
obfeure,  and  the  fame  aftion  may  be  confidered  in  different 
lights,  that  men  would  always  view  it  in  the  moft  favourable,, 
and  incline  to  judge  candidly  of  it.  He  applies  this  maxim  to 
the  reports  which  had  been  fpread  concerning  Pericles,  as  the 
fomenter  of  the  Peloponnefian  war,  merely  for  private  views  of 
intereft;  whereas,  the  whole  tenor  of  his  pafl  conduct  ought  ■ 


*  Pint,  de  Herod,  malign,  p.  855,  8j6. 
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to  have  convinced  every  body,  that  it  was  wholly  from  rea- 
fons  of  Hate,  and  for  the  good  of  the  public,  that  he  at  laft 
acquiefced  in  an  opinion,  which  he  had  hitherto  thought  it  in¬ 
cumbent  on  him  to  oppofe. 

*  Whilft  this  affair  was  carrying  on  at  Athens,  the  Lace¬ 
demonians  fent  feveral  embaffies  thither,  one  after  another,  to 
make  the  various  demands  above  mentioned.  At  lall  the 
affair  was’ debated  in  the  affembly  of  the  people,  and  it  was 
refolved  they  fhould  fir tl  deliberate  upon  all  the  articles,  before 
they  gave  a  pofitive  infwer.  Opinions,  as  is  ufual  in  thefe 
cafes,  were  divided;  and  fome  were  for  abolifhing  the  decree 
enabled  apainft.  Mep-ara,  which  feemed  the  chief  obltacle  to  the 
peace. 

Pericles  fpoke  on  this  occalion  with  the  utmoff  force  of  elo¬ 
quence,  which  his  view  to  the  public  welfare,  and  the  honour 
of  his  country,  rendered  more  vehement  and  triumphant  than 
it  had  ever  appeared  before.  He  fhowed,  in  the  firft  place, 
that  the  decree  relating  to  Megara,  on.  which  the  greatelt 
ilrefs  was  laid,  -was  not  of  fo  little  confequence  as  they  ima¬ 
gined:  that  the  demand  made  by  the  Lacedaemonians  on  that 
head,  was  merely  to  found  the  difpofition  of  the  Athenians, 
and  to  try  whether  it  would  be  poffible  to  frighten  them  out 
of  their  defign;  that  fhould  they  recede  on  this  occafion,  it 
would  betray  fear  and  weaknefs:  that  the  affair  was  of  no 
lefs  importance  than  the  giving  up  to  the  Lacedaemonians  the 
empire  which  the  Athenians  had  poffeffed  during  fo  many 
years,  by  their  courage  and  refolution:  that  fhould  the  Athe¬ 
nians  fubmit  on  this  occafion,  the  Lacedaemonians  would  im¬ 
mediately  preferibe  new  laws  to  them,  as  to  a  people  feized 
with  dread;  whereas,  if  they  made  a  vigorous  rtiiftance,  their 
opponents  would  be  obliged  to  treat  them,  at  leaff,  on  the 
foot  of  equals:  that  with  regard  to  the  prefent  matters  in  dif- 
pute,  arbiters  might  be  chofen,  in  order  to  adjuil  them  in  an 
amicable  way ;  but  that  it  did  not  become  the  Lacedaemonians 
to  command  the  Athenians,  in  a  magillerial  way,  to  quit  Poti- 
daea,  to  free  JEgina,  and  to  revoke  the  decree  relating  to 
M  egara:  that  fuch  imperious  behaviour  was  direblly  contrary 
to  the  treaty,  which  declared  in  exprefs  terms,  “  that  fhould 
“  any  difputcs  arife  among  the  allies,  they  fhould  be  decided 
“  by  pacific  methods,  and  without  any  party' s  being  obliged  to 
“  give  up  any  part  of  what  they  pojfffed:”  that  the  furefl  way  to 
prevent  a  government  from  being  eternally  contefling  about  its 


*  Thucvd.  1.  i.  p.  93 — 99.  Diod.  1.  xii.  p,  93 — 97. 
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poffeffions,  is  to  take  up  arms,  and  difpute  its  lights  fword  in 
hand:  that  the  Athenians  had  juft  reafon  to  believe  they 
would  gain  their  caufe  this  way;  and  to  give  them  a  ftronger 
idea  of  this  truth,  he  fet  before  them  in  the  moft  pompous  light 
the  prefent  ftate  of  Athens,  giving  a  very  particular  account  of 
its  treafures,  revenues,  fleets,  land  as  well  as  fea-forces,  and 
thofe  of  its  allies;  contrafting  thefe  feveral  things  with  the 
poverty  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  who,  he  faid,  had  no  money, 
which  is  the  finew  of  war,  not  to  mention  the  poor  condition 
of  their  navy,  on  which  they  moft  depended.  *  And  indeed  it 
appeared  by  the  treafury,  that  the  Athenians  had  brought 
from  Delos  to  their  city  9600  talents,  which  amounted  to 
about  L.  1,200,000  fterling.  The  annual  contributions  of 
the  allies  amounted  to  460  talents,  that  is,  to  near  1,400,000 
French  livres.  In  cafes  of  necefiity,  the  Athenians  would  find 
infinite  refources  from  the  ornaments  of  the  temples,  fince 
thofe  of  the  ftatue  of  Minerva  only  amounted  to  50  talents  of 
gold,  that  is,  1, 500, 000  French  livres,  which  might  be  taken  from 
the  ftatue  without  fpoiling  it  in  any  manner,  and  be  afterwards 
fixed  on  again  in  more  aufpicious  times.  With  regard  to  the 
land-forces,  they  amounted  to  very  near  30,000  men,  and  the 
fleet  confided  of  300  galleys.  Above  all,  he  advifed  them  not 
to  venture  a  battle  in  their  own  country  againft  the  Pelopon- 
nefiatis,  whofe  troops  were  fuperior  in  number  to  theirs;  nor  to 
regard  the  laying  wafte  of  their  lands,  as  they  might  eafily  be 
reilored  to  their  former  condition;  but  to  confider  the  lofs  of 
their  men  as  highly  important,  becaufe  irretrievable;  to  make 
their  whole  policy  con  fill  in  defending  their  city,  and  preferring 
the  empire  of  the  fea,  which  would  certainly  one  day  give  them 
the  fuperiority  over  their  enemies.  He  laid  down  the  plan  for 
carrying  on  the  war,  not  for  a  fingle  campaign,  but  during  the 
whole  time  it  might  lafi ;  and  enumerated  the  evils  they  had  to 
fear,  if  they  deviated  from  that  fyftem.  Pericles,  after  adding 
other  confiderations,  taken  from  the  genius  or  character,  and  the 
internal  government  of  the  two  republics;  the  one  uncertain 
and  fluctuating  in  its  deliberations,  and  rendered  (till  flower  in 
the  execution,  from  its  being  obliged  to  wait  for  the  confent  of 
its  allies;  the  other  fpeedy,  determinate,  independent,  and  mi- 
ftrefs  of  its  refolutions,  which  is  no  indifferent  circumftance 
with  regard  to  the  fnccefs  of  enterprifes;  Pericles,  I  fay,  con¬ 
cluded  his  fpeech,  and  gave  his  opinion  as  follows:  “  We  have 
“  no  more  to  do  but  to  difmifs  the  ambaffadors,  and  to  give 

*  Diod.  1.  xii.  p.  96,  97. 
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“  them  this  anfwer,  that  we  permit  thofe  of  Megara  to  trade 
“  with  Athens,  upon  condition  that  the  Lacedaemonians  do 
“  not  prohibit  either  us,  or  our  allies,  to  trade  with  them. 
“  With  regard  to  the  cities  of  Greece,  we  (hall  leave  thofe  free 
“  who  were  fo  at  the  time  of  our  agreement,  provided  they 
“  (hall  do  the  fame  with  regard  to  thofe  dependent  on  them. 
“  We  do  not  refufe  to  fubmit  the  decifion  of  our  differences 
“  to  arbitration,  and  will  not  commit  the  firft  hoftilities  :  how- 
“  ever,  in  cafe  of  being  attacked,  we  (hall  make  a  vigorous  de- 
“  fence.” 

The  ambaffadors  were  anfwered  as  Pericles  had  dictated. 
They  returned  home,  and  never  came  again  to  Athens  ;  foon 
.after  which  the  Peloponncfian  war  broke  out. 


CHAPTER  II. 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  GREEKS  IN  SICILY  AND  ITALY 

AS  the  Peloponnefian  war  is- a  great  event  of  confiderable 
duration,  before  I  enter  upon  the  hillory  of  it,  it  may  be 
proper  to  relate,  in  few  words,  the  mod  confiderable  tranfac- 
tions  which  had  happened  in  Gnecia  Major,  to  the  time  we 
Dow  fpeak  of,  whether  in  Sicily  or  Italy. 


SECTION  I. 

THE  CARTHAGINIANS  DEFEATED  IN  SICILY. - OF  GEL0N 

:  AND  HIS  TWO  BROTHERS. 

I  I.  GELON. 

( 

W e  have  feen  that  Xerxes*,  whole  projett  tended  to  no  lefs 
than  the  total  extirpation  of  the  Greeks,  had  prevailed  with  the 
,  Carthaginians  to  make  war  againlf  the  people  of  Sicily.  They 
,  landed  in  it  an  army  of  above  300,000  men,  and  fent  thither  a 
fleet  of  2000  (hips,  and  upwards  of  3000  (mail  veffels  for  the 
baggage,  &c.  Hamilcar,  the  ableft  of  the  Carthaginian  ge¬ 
nerals  at  that  time,  was  charged  with  this  expedition.  How- 
l«ever,  the  fuccefs  was  not  anfwerable  to  thefe  mighty  prepara¬ 
tions  ;  the  Carthaginians  were  entirely  defeated  by  Gelon, 
who  at  that  time  had  the  chief  authority  in  Syracufe. 

j-  This  Gelon  was  born  in  a  city  of  Sicily,  iituated  on  the 

*  A.  M.  3520.  Ant.  J.  C.  484.  Diod.  1.  xi.  p.  i,et  16 — 22. 
fHer.  1.  vii.  c.  153 — 167. 
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fouthern  coaft  between  Agrigentum  and  Camarlna,  called  Ge- 
las,  whence  perhaps  he  received  his  name.  He  had  ilgnaliz- 
ed  himfelf  very  much  in  the  wars  which  Hippocrates,  tyrant 
of  Gela,  carried  on  againft  the  neighbouring  powers,  moll  of 
whom  he  fubdned,  and  was  very  near  taking  Syracufe.  After 
the  death  of  Hippocrates,  Gelon,  upon  pretence  of  defending 
the  rights  and  poffeflion  of  the  tyrant’s  children,  took  up  arms 
againft  his  own  citizens,  and  having  overcome  them  in  a  battle, 
poffeffed  himfelf  of  the  government  in  his  own  name.  Some 
time  after,  he  made  himfelf  mailer  alfo  of  Syracufe,  by  the  af- 
fiftance  of  fome  exiles,  whom  he  had  canfed  to  return  into  it, 
and  who  had  engaged  the  populace  to  open  the  gates  of  that 
city  to  him.  He  then  gave  Gela  to  Hiero  his  brother,  and 
■  applied  himfelf  wholly  in  extending  the  limits  of  the  territory 
of  Syracufe,  and  foon  rendered  himfelf  very  powerful.  We 
may  form  a  judgment  of  this  from  the  army  which  he  offered 
the  Grecian  ambaxTadors*,  who  came  to  defire  his  aid  againft 
the  king  of  Pcrfla  ;  and  by  his  demand  of  being  appointed  ge- 
neraliffimo  of  all  their  forces,  which  however  they  refufed.  The 
fear  he  was  in  at  that  time  of  being  foon  invaded  by  the  Car¬ 
thaginians  was  the  chief  occafion  of  his  not  fuceouring  the 
Greeks.  He  was  extremely  political  in  his  condudt  ;  and 
when  news  was  brought  him  of  Xerxes’  having  crofted  the 
Heilefpont,  he  fent  a  trufty  perfon  with  rich  prefents,  with 
orders  for  him  to  wait  the  iffue  of  tne  fir  ft  oattle,  and  in  cafe 
Xerxes  fhould  be  victorious,  to  pay  homage  to  him  in  his 
name,  otherwife  to  bring  back  the  money.  I  now  return  to 
the  Carthaginians. 

They  were  landed  in  Sicily  at  the  earneft  folicitation  cf  Te- 
rillus,  lonneily  tyrant  of  Himera,  but  dethi'oned  by  Tnexon, 
another  tyrant,  who  reigned  at  Agrigentum.  ”1  he  family,  ot 
the  latter  was  one  of  the  moft  llluhnous  ox  all  Gieece,  being 
defcended  m  a  direbt  line  from  Cadmus.  lie  married  into  the 
family  which  at  that  time  ruled  at  Syracufe,  and  which  confid¬ 
ed  of  four  brothers,  Gelon,  Hiero,  Polyzelus,  and  Thrafthu- 
lus'  He  married  his  daughter  to  the  firft,  and  himfelf  mamed 
the  daughter  of  the  third. 

Hamilcar  having  landed  at  Panormus,  began  by  laying  fieg.e 
to  Himera.  Gelon  haftened  with  a  great  army  to  the  iuccour 
of  his  father-in-law  ;  when  uniting,  they  defeated  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians.  This  was  perhaps  the  moft  complete  victory  every 
gained. 

*  He  prcmifed  to  furnifh  200  fhips  and  30,000  men. 
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The  battle  was  fought  the  fame  day  with  that  of  Thermo¬ 
pylae* * * §,  the  circumftances  of  which  I  have  related  in  the  hiftory 
of  the  Carthaginians f .  One  remarkable  circumftance  in  the 
conditions  of  the  peace  which  Gelon  prefcribed  the  conquer¬ 
ed,  was,  that  they  fhould  ceafe  to  iacrifice  their  children  to  the 
god  Saturn  ;  which  (hows,  at  the  fame  time,  the  cruelty  of 
the  Carthaginians,  and  the  piety  of  Gelon. 

The  fpoils  won  on  this  occafion  were  of  immenfe  value. 
Gelon  allotted  the  greateft  part  of  them  for  the  ornament  of  the 
temples  in  Syracufe.  They  alfo  took  an  incredible  number  of 
prifoners.  Thefe  he  fhared,  with  the  utmqft  equity,  with  his 
allies,  who  employed  them,  after  putting  irons  on  their  feet, 
in  cultivating  their  lands,  and  in  building  magnificent  edifices, 
as  well  for  the  ornament  as  the  utility  of  the  cities.  ‘Several  of 
the  citizens  of  Agrigentum  had  each  500  for  his  own  {hare. 

Gelon  J,  after  fo  glorious  a  victory,  fo  far  from  growing 
more  proud  and  haughty,  behaved  with  greater  affability  and 
humanity  than  ever  towards  the  citizens  and  his  allies.  Being 
returned  from  the  campaign,  he  convened  the  afiembly  of  the 
Syracufans,  who  were  ordered  to  come  armed  into  it.  How¬ 
ever,  he  himfelf  came  unarmed  thither  :  declared  to  the  aflem- 
bly  every  itep  of  his  conduct  ;  the  ufes  to  which  he  had  appli¬ 
ed  the  feveral  fums  with  which  he  had  been  intruded,  and  in 
what  manner  he  had  employed  his  authority  ;  adding,  that  if 
they  had  any  complaints  to  make  againft  him,  his  perfon  and 
life  were  at  their  difpofal.  All  the  people,  (truck  with  fo  un¬ 
expected  a  fpeech,  and  dill  more  with  the  unufual  confidence 
he  repofed  in  them,  anfwered  by  acclamations  of  joy,  praife, 
and  gratitude  ;  and  immediately,  with  one  confent,  inveited 
him  with  the  fupreme  authority,  and  the  title  of  king.  §  And 
to  preferve  tolated  poderity  the  remembrance  of  Gelon’s  me¬ 
morable  adtion,  who  had  come  into  the  afiembly,  and  put  his 
life  into  the  hands  of  the  Syracufans,  they  eretted  a  datue  in 
honour  of  him,  wherein  he  was  reprefented  in  the  ordinary  ha¬ 
bit  of  a  citizen,  ungirded,  and  unarmed.  This  datue  met  af- 

*  Herodotus  fays,  that  this  battle  was  fought  on  the  fame  day  with 
tfhat  of  Salamin,  which  does  not  appear  fo  probable.  For  the  Greeks,  in¬ 
formed  of  Gelon’s  fuccelfes,  intreated  him  to  l'uccour  them  againft  Xer¬ 
xes,  which  they  would  not  have  done  after  the  battle  of  Salamin,  that 

exalted  their  courage  fo  much,  that,  after  this  battle,  they  imagined  them- 
felves  ftrong  enough  to  refift  their  enemies,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the 
war,  to  their  own  advantage,  without  the  afliltance  of  any  other  power. 

t  Vol.  I.  Pint,  in  Apopth.  p.  175.  f  A.  M.  3525.  Ant.  J.  C.  479. 

§  Plut.  inTimol.  p.  247.  ZElian.  1.  xiii.  c.  37. 
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'terwards  with  a  very  fingular  fate,  and  worthy  of  the  motives 
which  had.  occafioned  its  fetting  up.  Timoieon,  above  130 
years  after,  having  reftored  the  Syraeufans  to  their  liberty, 
thought  it  advifeable,  in  order  to  erafe  from  it  all  traces  of  ty¬ 
rannical  government,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  affilt  the  wants 
of  the  people,  to  fell  publicly  all  the  Hatties  of  thofe  princes 
and  tyrants  who  had  governed  it  till  that  time.  But,  firft,  he 
brought  them  to  a  trial,  as  fo  many  criminals  ;  hearing  the 
depotitions  and  witneffes  upon  each  of  them.  They  all  were 
condemned  unanimoufly,  the  ftatue  of  Gelon  only  excepted, 
which  found  an  eloquent  advocate  and  defender,  in  the  warm 
and  fincere  gratitude  which  the  citizens  retained  for  that  great 
man,  whofe  virtue  they  revered  as  if  he  had  been  Hill  alive. 

The  Syraeufans  had  no  caufe  to  repent  their  having  intruft- 
cd  Gelon  with  unlimited  power  and  authority.  This  did  not 
add  to  his  known  zeal  for  their  interefts,  but  only  enabled 
him  to  do  them  more  important  fervices  :  *  for,  by  a  change 
till,  then  unheard  of,  and  of  which  Tacitus  f  found  no  example, 
except  in  Vefpafiao,  he  was  the  firft.  man  whom  the  fovereign- 
ty  made  the  better  man.  He  made  upwards  of  10, coo  fo¬ 
reigners,  who  had  ferved  under  him,  denizens.  His  views 
were,  to  people  the  capital,  to  increafe  the  power  of  the  ftate, 
to  reward  the  fervices  of  his  brave  and  faithful  foldiers,  and  to 
attach  them  more  ftrongly  to  Syracufe,  from  the  fenfe  of  the 
advantageous  fettlement  they  had  obtained  in  being  incorpo¬ 
rated  with  the  citizens. 

if  He  was  particularly  famous  for  his  inviolable  fmcerity, 
truth,  and  fidelity  to  his  engagements  ;  a  quality  very  dfential 
to  a  prince,  the  only  one  capable  of  gaining  him  the  love  and 
confidence  of  his  fubjedls  and  of  foreigners,  and  which  there¬ 
fore  ought  to  be  conlidered  as  the  balls  of  all  juft  policy  and 
good  government.  Having  occaiion  for  money  to  carry  on 
an  expedition  he  meditated  (this,  very  probably,  was  before 
he  had  triumphed  over  the  Carthaginians),  he  addreffed  the 
people,  in  order  to  obtain  a  contribution  from  them  ;  but 
finding  the  Syraeufans  unwilling  to  be  at  that  expence,  he  told 
them,  that  he  ailced  nothing  but  a  loan,  and  that  he  would 
engage  to  repay  it  as  foon  as  the  war  fhould  be  over.  The 
monev  was  advanced,  and  repaid  punftually  at  the  promifed 
time.  How  happy  is  that  government  where  fuch  juftice  and 


*  Diod.l.  xi.  p.  55. 

f  Solus  cmniun;  ante  fe  principum  in  melius  mutatus  eft.  Hift.  I.  i.  e.  50. 
\  Plut.  in  Apcphth.  p.  x  75. 
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equity  are  exercifed  ;  and  how  miftaken  are  thofe  minifters 
and  princes  who  violate  them  in  the  lead ! 

*One  of  the  chief  objects  of  his  attention,  and  in  which  his 
fuccelfor  imitated  him,  was  to  make  the  cultivation  of  the  lands 
be  confidered  as  an  honourable  employment.  It  is  well  known 
how  fruitful  Sicily  was  in  corn  ;  and  the  immenfe  revenues 
which  might  be  produced  from  forich  a  foil  when  induftriouf- 
ly  cultivated.  He  animated  the  hufbandman  by  his  prefence, 
and  delighted  fometimes  in  appearing  at  their  head,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  on  other  occafions  he  had  marched  at  the  head  of 
armies.  His  intention,  fays  Plutarch,  was  not  merely  to  make 
the  country  rich  and  fruitful,  but  alfo  to  exercife  his  fubjed  , 
to  accuflom  and  inure  them  to  toils,  and  by  thefe  means  1<> 
preferve  them  from  a  thoufand  diforders,  which  inevitably  fol¬ 
low  a  foft  and  indolent  life.  There  are  few  maxims,  in  point 
of  policy,  on  which  the  ancients  have  infilled  more  ftrongly, 
than  on  that  relating  to  the  cultivation  of  their  lands  ;  a  mani- 
feft  proof  of  their  great  wifdom,  and  the  profound  knowledge 
they  had  of  what  conftitutes  the  ftrength  and  folid  happinels 
of  a  Hate,  f  Xenophon,  in  a  dialogue,  the  fubjed  of  which 
is  government,  entitled  Hiero,  fnows  the  great  advantage  it 
would  be  to  a  date,  were  the  king  ftudious  to  reward  thofe’ 
who  fhould  excel  in  hulbandry,  and  whatever  relates  to  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  lands.  He  fays  the  fame  of  war,  of  trade,  and  of 
all  the  arts  ;  on  which  occafion,  if  honours  were  paid  to  all 
thofe  who  fhould  diftinguifh  themfelves  in  them,  it  would  give 
univerfal  life  and  motion  ;  would  excite  a  noble  and  laudable 
emulation  among  the  citizens,  and  give  rife  to  a  thoufand  in¬ 
ventions  for  the  improvement  of  thofe  arts. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Gelon  had  been  educated  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  children  of  the  rich  among  the  Greeks,  who 
were  taught  mufic  and  the  art  of  playing  on  inftruments  very 
carefully.  Poffibly  this  was  becaufe  of  his  mean  birth,  or  ra¬ 
ther  was  owing  to  the  little  value  hefet  on  thofe  kind  of  exer- 
cifes.  d  One  day  at  an  entertainment,  when,  according  to  the 
ufual  cuftom,  a  lyre  was  prefentcd  to  each  of  the  guefts  ;  when 
it  was  Gelon’s  turn,  inftead  of  touching  the  inllrument  as  they 
had  done,  he  caufed  his  horfe  to  be  brought,  mounted  him 
with  wonderful  agility  and  grace,  and  fliowed  that  he  had 
learned  a  nobler  exercife  than  playing  on  the  lyre. 

§  From  the  defeat  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily,  the  feve- 

•)•  Plut.  in  Apophth.  p.  916,  917. 

§  Died.  1.  xi.  p.  29,  30. 

02 


*  Plat,  in  Apophth.  p.  173. 
t  Ibid. 
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r?,  1  cities  of  it  enjoyed  a  profound  peace,  and  Syracufe  was  par¬ 
ticularly  happy  in  its  tranquillity,  under  the  aufpicious  govern¬ 
ment  of  Gelon.  He  was  not  born  in  Syracufe,  and  yet  all  the 
inhabitants  of  that  city,  though  fo  extremely  jealous  of  their 
liberty,  had  forced  him  in  a  manner  to  be  their  king.  Though 
an  alien,  the  fupreme  power  went  in  fearch  of  him,  not  courted 
with  any  art  or  inducement  but  thofe  of  merit.  Gelon  was 
thoroughly  acquainted  with' all  the  duties  of  the  regal  office, 
as  well  as  its  great  weight ;  and  he  accepted  it  with  no  other 
view  but  the. good  of  his  people.  He  thought  himfelf  only 
king  for  the  defence  of  the  hate,  to  preferve  the  good  order  of 
fociety,  to  protect  innocence  and  juliice,  and  to  exhibit  to  all 
his  fubje&s,  in  his  fimple,  modeft,  active,  and  regular  life,  a 
pattern  of  every  civil  virtue.  The  whole  of  royalty  that  he 
alfumed  was  the  toils  and  cares  of  it,  a  zeal  for  the  public  wel¬ 
fare,  and  the  fweet  fatisfa&ion  which  refults  from  making 
millions  happy  by  his  cares :  in  a  word,  he  confidered  the  fo- 
vereignty  as  an  obligation,  and  a  mean  to  procure  the  felicity 
of  a  greater  number  of  men.  He  banifhed  from  it  pomp, 
oftentation,  licentioufnefs,  and  impunity  for  crimes.  He  did 
not  affedf  the  appearance  of  reigning,  but  contented  himfelf 
with  making  the  laws  reign.  He  never  made  his  inferiors  feel 
that  he  was  their  mailer,  but  only  inculcated  to  them  that 
both  himfelf  and  they  ought  to  fubmit  to  reafon  and  juftice.. 
To  induce  their  obedience,  he  employed  no  other  methods 
but  perfuafion  and  a  good  example,  which  are  the  weapons  of 
virtue,  and  alone  produce  a  iincere  and  uninterrupted  obedi¬ 
ence.  ' 

A  revered  old  age,  a  name  highly  dear  to  all  his  fubjefts,  a 
reputation  equally  diffufed  within  and  without  his  kingdoms 
thefe  were  the  fruits  of  that  wifdom  which  he  retained  on  the 
throne  to  the  lair  gafp.  His  reign  was  ffiort,  and  only  juft 
fnowed  him  in  a  manner  to  Sicily,  to  exhibit  in  his  perfon  an 
example  of  a  great,  good,  and  true  king.  He  left  the  world, 
after  having  reigned  only  feven  years,  to  the  infinite  regret  of 
all  his  fnbjedls.  Every  family  imagined  itfelf  deprived  of  its 
bell  friend,  its  protestor,  and  father.  The  people  erected,  in 
the  place  where  his  wife  Demarata  had  been  buried,  a  fplendid 
maufokeum,  furrounded  with  nine  towers  of  a  furprifing  height 
and  magnificence  ;  and  decreed  thofe  honours  to  him,  which 
were  then  paid  to  the  demi-gods  or  heroes.  The  Carthagini¬ 
ans  afterwards  demoliihed  the  maufokeum,  and  Agathocles  the 
towers :  but,  fays  the  hiftorian,  neither  violence,  envy,  nor 
time,  which  deftroys  all  grolfer  things,  could  deftroy  the  glory 
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of  his  name,  or  abolifh  the  memory  of  his  exalted  virtues  and 
noble  adtions,  which  love  and  gratitude  had  engraved  in  the 
hearts  of  the  Sicilians. 

II.  Hiero.  After  Gelon’s  death,  the  fceptre  continued 
near  12  years  in  his  family  *:  he  was  fucceeded  by  Hiero,  his 
eldelt  brother. 

It  will  be  neceffary  for  us,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  authors 
who  have  writ  on  this  prince,  fome  of  whom  declare  him  to 
have  been  a  good  king,  and  others  a  deteftable  tyrant ;  it  will 
be  neceffary,  I  fay,  to  diltinguifh  the  periods.  It  is  very  pro¬ 
bable,  that  Hiero,  dazzled,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  by 
the  glitter  of  fovereign  power,  and  corrupted  by  the  flattery  of 
his  courtiers,  ftudioufly  endeavoured  to  deviate  from  that  path 
which  his  predeceffor  had  pointed  out  to  him,  and  in  which  he 
had  found  himfelf  10  happy,  f  This  young  prince  was  avari¬ 
cious,  headitrong,  unjull,  and  ftudious  of  nothing  but  the  gra¬ 
tification  of  his  paffions,  without  ever  endeavouring  to  acquire 
the  efteem  and  affedtion  of  the  people;  who,  on  the  other  fide, 
had  the  utmoft  averfion  for  a  prince,  whom  they  looked  upon 
as  a  tyrant  over  them,  rather  than  as  a  king  ;  and  nothing  but 
the  veneration  they  had  for  Gelon’s  memory,  prevented  from 
breaking  out. 

£  Some  time  after  he  had  afcended  the  throne,  he  had  violent 
fufpicions  of  Polyzelus  his  brother,  whofe  great  credit  among 
the  citizens  made  him  fear  that  he  had  a  delign  to  depofe  him. 
However,  in  order  to  rid  himfelf  without  noife  of  an  enemy 
whom  he  fancied  very  dangerous,  he  refolved  to  put  him  at  the 
head  of  fome  forces  he  was  going  to  fend  "to  the  fuccour  of 
the  Sibarits?  againft  the  Crotonienfes,  hoping  that  he  would 
perifli  in  the  expedition.  His  brother’s  refufal  to  accept  this 
command  made  him  the  more  violent  againft  him.  Theron, 
who  had  married  Polyzelus’s  daughter,  joined  with  his  father- 
in-law.  This  gave  rife  to  great  differences  of  long  duration 
between  the  kings  of  Syracufe  and  Agrigentum  ;  however, 
they  at  laft  were  reconciled  by  the  wife  mediation  of  Simoni¬ 
des  §  the  poet ;  and  to  make  their  reconciliation  lading,  they 
cemented  it  by  a  new  alliance,  Hiero  marrying  Theron’s  filter; 
after  which  the  two  kings  always  lived  in  good  intelligence 
with  each  other. 

||  At  firfl,  an  infirm  ftate  of  health,  which  was  increafed  ^>y 
repeated  illneffes,  gave  Hiero  an  opportunity  of  thinking  feri- 

*  A.  M.  3532.  Ant.  J.  C.  472. 

t  Diod.  1.  xxi.  p.  5t.  t  Ibid.  1.  xi.  p.  36. 

§  Schol.  in  Find.  |j  ./Elian.  1.  iv.  c.  1  j. 
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oufly ;  alter  which  he  refolved  to  fend  for  men  of  learning,, 
who  might  converfe  agreeably  with  him,  and  furnifh  him  with 
ufeful  inliruCtions.  The  moll  famous  poets  of  the  age  came 
to  his  court,  as  Simonides,  Pindar,  Bacchylides,  and  Epichar- 
nnis  ;  and  it  is  affirmed  that  their  delightful  converfation  did- 
not  a  little  contribute  to  foften  the  cruel  and  favage  difpolitiou- 
of  Hiero. 

'*  Plutarch  relates  a  noble  faying  of  Iris,  which  fliows  an  ex- 
cellent  difpofition  in  a  prince.  He  declared,  that  his  palace' 
and  his  ears  fhould  be  always  open  to  every  man  who  would 
tell  him  the  truth,  and  that  without  difguife  or  referve. 

The  poets  above  mentioned  excelled,  not  only  in  poetry,  but 
were  alfo  polfeffed  of  a  great  fund  of  learning,  and  confidered. 
and  coniulted  as  the  fages  of  their  times.  This  is  what  Cicero 
f  fays  particularly  of  Simonides.  He  had  a  great  afcendant 
over  the  king  ;  and  the  only  ufe  he  made  of  it  was,  to  incline 
him  to  virtue. 

if  They  often  ufed  to  converfe  on  philofophical  fubje&s.  I 
oblerved  on  another  occalion,  that  Hiero,  in  one  of  thefe  con- 
verfations,  alked  Simonides  his  opinion  with  regard  to  the  na¬ 
ture  and  attributes  of  the  Deity.  The  latter  deiired  one  day’s- 
tjme  to  conlider  of  it  ;  the  next  day  he  alked  two,  and  wentr 
on  increafing  in  the  fame  proportion.  The  prince  preffing  him 
to  give  his  reafons  for  thefe  delays,  he  confeffedj  that  the  fnb- 
je£t  was  above  his  comprehenfion,  and  that  the  more  he  refledl- 
ed,  the  more  obfcure  it  appeared  to  him. 

Xenophon  has  left  us  an  excellent  treatife  on  the  art  of  go¬ 
verning  well,  entitled  Hiero,  and  wrote  by  way  of  dialogue  be¬ 
tween  this  prince  and  Simonides.  Hiero  undertakes  to  prove 
to  the  poet,  that  tyrants  and  kings  are  not  fo  happy  as  is  ge¬ 
nerally  imagined.  Among  the  great  number  of  proofs  alleged 
by  him,  he  infills  chiefly  on  their  vafl  unhappinefs  in  being 
deprived  of  the  greateil  comfort  and  bleffing  in  this  life,  viz. 
the  enjoyment  of  a  true  friend,  to  whofe  bofom  they  may  fafe- 
ly  confide  their  fecrets  and  afflictions  ;  who  may  (hare  with, 
them  in  their  joy  and  forrow  ;  in  a  word,  a  fecond  felf,  who 
may  form  but  one  heart,  one  foul  with  them.  Simonides,  om 
the  other  fide,  lays  down  admirable  maxims  with  refpeCt  to  the 
Well-governing  of  a  kingdom.  He  reprefents  to  him  that  a 
king  is  net  fo  for  himfelf,  but  for  others:- that  his  grandeur 

*  Pint.  in.  Apopth.  p.  175. 

f  Simonides,  non  poeta  folnm  fuavis,  verum  etiam  exteroqui  dodhi;. 
fapienfque  traditur.  Lib.  i.  de  Nat,  I>eor.  n,  60. 
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confifts,  not  in  building  magnificent  palaces  for  his  own  refi- 
dence,  but  in  erecting  temples,  and  fortifying  and  embellilhing 
cities  :  that  it  is  his  glory,  not  that  his  people  fhould  fear,  but 
be  afraid  for  him  :  that  a  truly  royal  care  is,  not  to  enter  the 
lifts  with  the  firft  comer  at  the  Olympic  games  (for  the  princes 
of  that  age  were  paffionately  fond  of  them,  and  efpecially  * 
Hiero),  but  to  contend  with  the  neighbouring  kings,  who 
fhould  fucceed  beft  in  dift'ufing  wealth  and  abundance  through¬ 
out  his  dominions,  and  in  endeavouring  to  form  the  felicity  of 
his  people. 

Neverthelefs,  another  poet,  Pindar,  praifes  Hiero  for  the 
victory  he  had  won  in  the  horfe-race.  “  This  prince,’'  fays 
he,  in  his  ode,  “  who  governs  with  equity  the  inhabitants  of 
“  opulent  Sicily,  has  gathered  the  faireft  flower  in  the  garden 
“  of  virtue.  He  takes  a  noble  delight  in  the  moft  exquifite 
Ll  performances  of  poetry  and  mufic.  He  loves  melodious  airs, 
ei  fuch  as  it  is  cuftomary  for  us  to  play  at  the  banquets  given 
“  us  by  our  deareft  friends.  Roufe  then  thyfelf,  take  thy  lyre, 
“  and  raife  it  to  the  Doric  pitch.  If  thou  feeleft  thyfelf  ani- 
“  mated  by  a  glorious  fire  in  favour  of  -j-  Pifa  and  Phcerenice  ; 
“  if  they  have  waked  the  fweeteft  tranfports  in  thy  breaft, 
“  when  that  generous  courfer,  without  being  quicked  by  the 
“  fpur,  flew  along  the  banks  of  the  Alpheus,  and  carried  his 
**  royal  rider  to  glorious  viftory  :  O  fing  the  king  of  Syracufe, 
“  the  ornament  of  the  Olympic  courfe  !” 

The  whole  ode,  translated  by  the  late  Mr.  Maflleu,  is  in 
the  fixth  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Infcrip- 
tions  of  Belles  Lettres,  from  which  I  have  made  the  fmall  ex¬ 
tract  above.  I  was  very  glad  to  give  the  reader  iome  idea  of 
Pindar,  by  this  little  fpecimen. 

The  next  ode  to  this  was  compofed  in  honour  of  Theron 
king  of  Agrigentum,  victorious  in  the  chariot-race.  The  dic¬ 
tion  of  it  is  fo  fublime,  the  thoughts  fo  noble,  and  the  moral 
fo  pure,  that  many  look  upon  it  as  Pindar’s  mafterpiece. 

I  cannot  fay  how  far  we  may  depend  on  the  reft  of  the 
praifes  which  Pindar  gives  Hiero,  for  poets  are  not  always  very 
iincere  in  the  eulogiums  they  beftow  on  princes :  however,  it 

*  It  is  faid  that  Themiftocles,  feeing  him  arrive  at  the  Olympic  games 
with  a  fplendid  equipage,  would  have  had  him  forbid  them,  becaufe  he 
had  nqt  luccoured  the  Greeks  again!!  the  common  enemy,  any  more  than 
Gelon  n  is  brother ;  which  motion  did  honour  to  the  Athenian  general, 
iElian,  1.  ix.  c.  5. 

f  Pifa  was  the  city  near  to  which  the  Olympic  games  were  folemnized ; 
and  Fhgerenice  tire  name  of  Hiero ’s  courfer,  ftgnifying  the  victor. 
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is  certain  that  Hiero  had  made  his  court  the  refort  to  all  per- 
fons  of  wit  and  fenfe  and  that  he  had  invited  them  to  it  by 
h's  affability  and  engaging  behaviour,  and  much  more  by  his 
liberality,  which  is  a  great  merit  in  a  king. 

We  cannot  bellow  on  Hiero’s  court  the  eulogium  which 
Horace 15  gives  the  houfe  of  Mecsenas,  in  which  a  charadler 
prevailed  rarely  found  among  fcholars,  and  neverthelefs  worth 
all  their  erudition.  This  amiable  houfe,  fays  Horace,  was  an 
utter  ftranger  to  the  mean  and  grovelling  fentiments  of  envy 
and  jealoufy  ;  and  men  faw,  in  thofe  who  {hared  in  the  maf- 
ter’s  favour,  a  fuperior  merit  or  credit,  without  taking  the 
lead  umbrage  at  it.  -|-But  it  was  far  otherwife  in  the  court 
of  Hiero,  or  ofTheron.  It  is  faid  that  Simonides,  and  Bac- 
chylides  his  nephew,  employed  all  kinds  of  criticifm,  to  leffen 
the  elleem  which  thofe  princes  had  for  Pindar’s  works.  The 
latter,  by  way  of  reprifal,  ridicules  them  very  ftrongly  in  his 
ode  to  Theron,  in  comparing  “  them  to  ravens,  who  croak  in 
“  vain  againft  the  divine  bird  of  Jove.”  But  modefty  was  not 
the  virtue  which  diftinguifhed  Pindar. 

£  Hiero,  having  drove  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Catana  and 
Naxos  from  their  country,  fettled  a  colony  of  io,oco  men 
there,  half  of  whom  were  Syracufans,  and  the  reft  Peloponnefi- 
ans.  This  prompted  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  two  cities  to  ap¬ 
point,  after  his  death,  the  fame  folemnities  in  his  honour,  as 
were  bellowed  on  heroes  or  demi-gods,  becaufe  they  confidered 
him  as  their  founder. 

$He  {flowed  great  favour  to  the  children  of  Anaxilaus,  for¬ 
merly  tyrant  of  Zancle,  and  a  great  friend  to  Gelon  his  bro¬ 
ther.  As  they  were  arrived  at  years  of  maturity,  he  exhorted 
them  to  take  the  government  into  their  own  hands  ;  after  Mi- 
cythus,  their  tutor,  Ihould  have  informed  them  of  the  perfedl 
ftate  of  it,  and  how  he  himfelf  had  behaved  in  the  adminiftra- 
tion.  The  latter,  having  affembled  the  neareft  relations  and 
moil  intimate  friends  of  the  young  princes,  gave,  in  their  pre¬ 
fence,  fo  good  an  account  of  his  guardianfhip,  that  the  whole 
affembly,  in  perfcdl  admiration,  bellowed  the  higheft  encomi¬ 
ums  on  his  prudence,  integrity,  and  juftice.  Matters  were  car¬ 
ried  fo  far,  that  the  young  princes  were  extremely  urgent  with 


*  - Non  iflo  vivimus  illic, 

Quo  tu  rere,  modo  :  domus  hac  nec  purior  ulla  eft, 

Nec  Magis  his  aliena  mails  .  nil  mi  officit  unquani, 

Ditior  hie,  aut  eft  quia  dodtior  :  eft  locus  uni- 

Cuique  fuus.  Hor.  lib.  i.  fat.  9. 

■}•  Scholia!!.  Pind.  }  Diod.  1.  xi.  p.  37.  §  Ibid.  p.  jc. 
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him  to  prefide  in  the  adminiftraiion,  as  ha  had  hitherto  done. 
However,  the  wife  tutor  preferring  the  fweets  of  eafe  to  the 
fplendor  of  authority,  and  perfuaded,  at  the  fame  time,  that 
it  would  be  for  the  interell  of  the  Hate,  if  the  young  princes 
took  the  government  into  their  own  hands,  refolved  to 
retire  from  bufinefs.  Hiero  died,  after  having  reigned  eleven 
years. 

III.  Thrasybulus.  *He  was  fucceeded by  Thrafybulus 
his  brother,  who,  by  his  evil  conduct,  contributed  very  much 
to  the  making  him  be  regretted.  Swelled  with  pride  and  a 
brutal  haughtinefs,  he  conlidered  men  as  mere  worms  ;  vainly 
fancying  that  they  were  created  for  him  to  trample  upon,  and 
that  he  was  of  a  quite  different  nature  from  them.  He  aban¬ 
doned  himfelf  implicitly  to  the  flattering  counfels  of  the  giddy 
young  courtiers  who  furrounded  him.  He  treated  all  his  fub- 
jedfts  with  the  utmofl  feverity  ;  banifhing  fome,  confifcating 
the  poffefiions  of  others,  and  putting  great  numbers  to  death. 
So  fevere  a  flavery  grew  l'oon  infupportable  to  the  Syracufans, 
and  therefore  they  implored  the  fuccour  of  the  neighbouring 
cities,  whofe  intereft  it  was  alfo  to  throw  off  the  tyrant’s  yoke. 
Thrafybulus  was  befieged  even  in  Syracufe,  the  fovereignty 
of  part  of  which  he  had  referved  to  himfelf,  viz.  Acradina, 
and  the  ifland,  which  was  very  well  fortified  ;  but  the  third 
quarter  of  the  city,  called  Tyche,  was  poffeffed  by  the  enemy. 
After  making  a  feeble  refiftance,  and  demanding  to  capitulate, 
he  left  the  city,  and  withdrew  into  banifhment  among  the  Lo- 
crians.  He  had  reigned  but  a  year.  In  this  manner  the 
Syracufans  recovered  their  liberty.  They  alfo  delivered  the 
reft  of  the  cities  of  Sicily  from  tyrants  ;  eftablifhed  a  popular 
government  in  all  places,  and  maintained  that  form  themfelves 
during  60  years,  till  the  reign  of  Dionyfius  the  tyrant,  who 
again  enflaved  them. 

f  After  Sicily  had  been  delivered  from  the  government  of 
tyrants,  and  all  the  cities  of  it  were  reftored  to  their  liberty  ; 
as  the  country  was  extremely  fruitful  in  itfelf,  and  the  peace 
which  all  places  enjoyed  gave  the  inhabitants  of  this  ifland  an 
opportunity  of  cultivating  their  lands,  and  feeding  their  flocks  ; 
the  people  grew  very  powerful,  and  amaffed  great  riches. 
To  perpetuate  to  lateft  pofterity  the  remembrance  of  the  hap¬ 
py  day  in  which  they  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  flavery,  by 
the  banifhment  of  Thrafybulus,  it  was  decreed  in  the  general 

*  Diod.  1.  xi.  p.  5T,  52. 

vt  A-  3544-  Ant.  J.  C.  460-  Diod.  1.  xi.  p.  55,  &c. 
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aiTembly  of  the  nation,  that  a  coloffal  ftatue  Ihould  be  fet  up 
to  Jupiter  the  Deliverer;  that  on  the  anniverfary  of  this  day, 
a  feftival  fhould  be  folemnized,  by  way  of  thankfgiving,  for 
the  reftoration  of  their  liberty  ;  and  that  there  fhould  be  1a- 
crificed  in  honour  of  the  gods,  450  bulls,  with  which  the  peo¬ 
ple  fhould  be  entertained  as  a  common  feafi. 

There  neverthelefs  lay  concealed  in  the  minds  of  many,  I 
know  not  what  fecret  leaven  of  tyranny,  which  frequently  dis¬ 
turbed  the  harmony  of  this  peace,  and  oecalioned  feveral  tu¬ 
mults  and  commotions  in  Sicily,  the  particulars  of  which  I 
Shall  omit.  *To  prevent  the  evil  confequences  of  them,  the 
Syracufans  eftablifhed  the  Petalifm,  which  differed  very  little 
from  the  Athenian  Oilracifm,  and  was  fo  called  from  the 
Greek  ■x'i'ra.xo-i,  Signifying  a  leaf,  becaufe  the  votes  were  then 
given  on  an  olive  leaf.  This  judgment  was  pronounced  again!! 
fuch  citizens  whofe  great  power  made  the  people  appreheniive 
that  they  afpired  at  the  tyranny,  and  it  banifhed  them  for  ten 
years  ;  however,  it  did  not  long  continue  in  force,  and  was 
foon  abolifhed  ;  becaufe  the  dread  of  falling  under  its  cenfure, 
having  prompted  the  moil  virtuous  men  to  retire,  and  renounce 
the  government,  the  chief  employments  were  now  filled  by 
fuch  citizens  only  as  had  the  lead  merit. 

De  u  CETiusj ,  according  to  Diodorus,  was  chief  over  the 
people  who  were  properly  called  Sicilians.  Having  united 
them  all,  the  inhabitants  of  Hybla  excepted,  into  one  body, 
he  became  very  powerful,  and  formed  feveral  great  enterprifes. 
It  was  he  who  built  the  city  Palica,  near  the  temple  of  the 
gods  called  Palici.  This  city  was  very  famous  on  account  of 
fome  wonders  which  are  related  of  it ;  and  (till  more  from  the 
facred  nature  of  the  oaths  which  were  then  taken,  the  viola¬ 
tion  whereof  was  faid  to  be  always  followed  by  a  fudden  and 
exemplary  punilhment.  This  was  a  fecure  afylum  for  all  per- 
fons  who  were  oppreffed  by  fuperior  power  ;  and  efpecially  for 
flaves  who  were  unjuftly  abufed,  or  too  cruelly  treated  by  their 
mailers.  They  continued  in  fafety  in  this  temple,  till  certain 
arbiters  and  mediators  had  made  their  peace ;  and  there  was 
not  a  fingle  inftance  of  a  mailer’s  having  ever  forfeited  the 
promife  he  had  made  to  pardon  his  have  ;  fo  famous  were  the 
gods  who  prefided  over  this  temple,  for  the  fevere  vengeance 
they  took  on  thofe  who  violated  their  oaths. 

This  Deucetius,  after  having  been  fuccefsful  on  a  great  many 
occafions,  and  gained  feveral  victories,  particularly  over  the 


*  Dit>d.  1.  xi.  p.  65. 


f  Ibid.  p.  67 — 70. 
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Syracufans,  faw  his  fortune  change  on  a  hidden  by  the  lofs  of 
a  battle,  and  was  abandoned  by  the  greatelf  part  of  his  forces. 
In  the  conflernation  and  difpondency  into  which  fo  general 
and  hidden  a  defertion  threw  him,  he  formed  fuch  a  refolution 
as  defpair  only  could  fuggeft.  He  withdrew  in  the  night  to 
Syracufe,  advanced  as  far  as  the  great  fquare  of  the  city,  and 
there,  falling  proftrate  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  he  abandoned 
his  life  and  dominions  to  the  mercy  of  the  Syracufans,  that  is, 
to  his  profeffed  enemies.  The  Angularity  of  this  fpe&acle 
drew  great  numbers  of  people  to  it.  The  magiftrates  imme¬ 
diately  convened  the  people,  and  debated  on  the  affair.  They 
firft  heard  the  orators,  whofe  bufmefs  was  generally  to  addrefs 
the  people  by  their  fpeeches  ;  and  thefe  animated  them  pro- 
digioufly  againff  Deucetius,  as  a  public  enemy  whom  provi¬ 
dence  feemed  to  throw  into  their  way,  to  revenge  and  punifh, 
by  his  death,  all  the  injuries  he  had  done  the  republic.  A 
fpeech,  in  this  calf,  {truck  all  the  virtuous  part  of  the  affembly 
with  horror.  The  moft  ancient  and  wifeft  of  '  e  fenators  re- 
prefented,  “  That  they  were  not  to  confider  w  v-  punifhment 
“  Deucetius  deferved,  but  how  it  behoved  the racufans  to 
“  behave  on  that  ocCafion  ;  that  they  ought  not  to  look  upon 
“  him  any  longer  as  an  enemy,  but  as  a  fuppliant,  a  chara&er 
“  by  which  his  perfon  was  become  facred  and  inviolable.  That 
“  there  was  a  goddefs,  Nemeiis,  who  took  vengeance  of  crimes, 
*'  efpecially  of  cruelty  and  impiety,  and  who  doubtlefs  would 
“  not  fuffer  that  to  go  unpunifhed  :  That  befides  the  bafenefs 
“  and  inhumanity  there  is  in  infulting  the  unfortunate,  and  in 
“  crufhing  thofe  who  are  already  under  one’s  foot  ;  it  was 
“  worthy  the  grandeur  and  goodnefs  natural  to  the  Syracufans, 
“  to  exert  their  clemency  even  to  thofe  who  leafh  deferved  it.” 
All  the  people  came  into  this  opinion,  and,  with  one  confent, 
fpared  Deucetius’s  life.  He  was  ordered  to  refide  in  Corinth, 
the  metropolis  and  foundrefs  of  Syracufe  ;  and  the  Syracufans 
engaged  to  furnifh  Deucetius  with  all  things  neceffary  for  his 
fubfifting  honourably  there.  What  reader,  who  compares 
thefe  two  different  opinions,  does  not  perceive  which  of  them 
was  the  noblefl  and  moft  generous  ? 

SECTION  II. 

FAMOUS  PERSONS  AND  CITIES  IN  GRACIA  MAJOR,  &C. 

I.  PYTHAGORAS. 

In  treating  of  what  relates  to  GriEcia  Major  in  Italy,  I  muff 
not  omit  Pythagoras,  who  was  the  glory  of  it.  He  was 
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born  in  Samos*.  After  having  travelled  into  a  great  many 
regions,  and  enriched  his  mind  with  the  moil  excellent  learn¬ 
ing  of  every  kind,  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  but  did 
not  make  a  long  (lay  in  it,  becaufe  of  the  tyrannical  government 
Polycrates  had  eftablifhed  in  it,  who  however  had  the  higheft 
regard  for  him,  and  fhowed  him  all  the  efleem  due  to  his  rare 
merit.  But  the  ftudy  of  the  fciences,  and  particularly  of  philo- 
fophy,  is  fcarce  compatible  with  flavery,  though  of  the  mildeft 
and  mod  honourable  kind.  He  therefore  went  into  Italy,  and 
refided  ufually  either  at  Croton,  Metapontum,  Heraclea, 
or  Tarentum.  Servius  Tulliusj',  or  Tarquinius  Superbus, 
reigned  in  Rome  at  that  time;  which  abfolutely  refutes  the 
opinion  of  thofe  who  imagined  that  Numa  Pompilius,  the 
fe'cond  king  of  the  Romans,  who  lived  upwards  of  100  years 
before,  had  been  Pythagoras’s  difciple;  an  opinion  that  very 
probably  was  grounded  on  the  refemblance  of  their  manners, 
difpofition,  and  principles. 

1  The  whole  country  foon  felt  very  happy  effedls  from  the 
prelence  of  this  excellent  philolopher.  An  inclination  for 
itudy,  and  a  love  of  wifdom,  diffufed  themfelves  almolt  uni- 
verfally  in  a  very  fliort  time.  Multitudes  flocked  from  all  the 
neighbouring  cities  to  get  a  fight  of  Pythagoras,  to  hear  him, 
and  to  improve  by  his  falutary  counfels.  The  feveral  princes 
of  the  country  took  a  pleafure  in  inviting  him  to  their  courts, 
which  they  thought  honoured  by  his  prefence;  and  all  were 
delighted  with  his  converfation,  and  glad  to  learn  from  him 
the  art  of  g;overning  nations  with  wifdom.  His  fchool  became 
the  moil  famous  that  had  ever  been  till  that  age.  He  had  no 
lefs  than  4  or  500  difciples.  Before  he  admitted  them  in 
that  quality,  they  were  jrrobationers  five  years,  during  which 
time  he  obliged  them  to  keep  the  ilricleft.  filence,  thinking  it 
proper  for  them  to  be  inftrutled,  before  they  fhould  attempt  to 
fpeak.  I  fhall  take  notice  of  his  tenets  and  feutiments,  when 
I  come  to  fpeak  of  the  various  fedls  of  philofophers;  it  was 
well  known,  that  the  tranfmigration  of  fouls  was  one  of  the 
•chief  of  them.  His  difciples  had  the  greateil  reverence  for 
every  word  he  uttered;  and,  if  he  did  but  barely  aver  a  thing, 
he  was  immediately  believed  without  its  being  once  examined; 
and  to  affirm  the  truth  of  any  thing,  they  ufed  to  exprefs 


*  A.  M.  3480.  Ant.  J.  C.  524.  Diog.  Laert.  in  vit.  Pythag. 
f  Liv.  1.  i.  n.  18. 

{  Pythagoras,  cum  in  Italiam  veniffet,  exornavit  earn  Graeciam,  quae 
magnachdta  eft,et  privatim  et  publice,  pnsilantiflimis  et inltitutis, et  arti- 
bus.  CiaTufcul.  Quaffi,  1.  v.  n.  10. 
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tnemfelves  in  this  manner,  “  *  The  mafter  faid  it.”  However, 
the  difciples  earned  their  deference  and  docility  too  far,  in  thus 
waving  all  inquiry,  and  in  facrificing  implicitly  their  reafon 
and  underftanding ;  a  iacrifice  that  ought  to  be  made  only  to 
the  divine  authority,  which  is  infinitely  fupenor  to  our  reafon 
and  all  our  knowledge;  and  which,  confequently,  is  authorized 
to  preferibe  laws  to  us,  and  ditlate  abiolute  obedience. 

The  fchoolof  Pythagoras  bred  a  great  number  of  illuftrious 
difciples,  who  did  infinite  honour  to  their  mafter,  as  wife  le- 
giflators,  great  politicians,  perfons  {killed  in  all  the  fciences, 
and  capable  of  governing  llates,  and  being  the  minifters  of 
the  greateft  princes  f .  A  long  time  after  his  death,  that  part 
of  Italy  which  he  had  cultivated  and  improved  by  his  in- 
Uruclions,  was  ftill  confidered  as  the  nurfery  and  feat  of  men 
fkilled  in  all  kinds  of  literature,  and  maintained  that  glorious 
character  for  feveral  ages.  J  The  Romans  certainly  entertain¬ 
ed  a  high  opinion  of  Pythagoras’s  virtue  and  merit,  fince  the 
oracle  of  Delphos  having  commanded  that  people,  during  the 
war  of  the  Samm'tes,  to  eredl  two  ftatues  in  the  moft  confpi- 
•cuous  part  of  Rome,  the  one  to  the  wifeft,  and  the  other  to 
the  moft  valiant  among  the  Greeks,  they  accordingly  fet  up 
two  in  the  “  Comitium,”  reprefenting  Pythagoras  and  Tbe- 
miftocles.  Pliftorians  are  not  exadl  with  refpedl  to  the  time 
and  place  of  Pythagoras’s  death. 

II.  Croton.  Sybaris.  Thurium,  $  Croton  was  found¬ 
ed  by  Myfcellus,  chief  of  the  Achaians,  the  third  year  of  the 
17th  Olympiad.  This  Myfcellus  being  come  to  Delphos  to 
confult  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  about  the  fpot  on  which  he 
fiiould  build  his  city,  met  Archias  the  Corinthian  there,  who 
was  arrived  upon  the  fame  account.  The  god  gave  him  a 
favourable  audience;  and,  after  having  determined  them  with 
regard  to  the  place  that,  would  bell  fuit  theii  new  fettlements, 
he  propofed  different  advantages  to  them  ;  and  left  them, 
among  other  particulars,  the  choice  of  riches  or  health.  The 
offer  of  riches  ftruck  Archias,  but  Myfcellus  defired  health  ; 
an^,  if  hillory  is  to  be  credited,  Apollo  performed  his  promife 
faithfully  to  both.  Archias  founded  Syracufe,  which  foon  be- 
•came  the  moll  opulent  city  of  Greece.  -)|  Myfcellus  laid  the 

*  A VTOg  i$U. 

t  Pythagoras  tenuit  magnam  illam  Grecian!  cum  honore,  et  difeiplina, 
turn  etiam  aucftcritate,  multaque  fecula  poftea  fic  viguit  Pythagoreorum. 
nomen,  ut  nulli  alii  dodti  viderentur.  Tufc.  Qu:eft.  1.  i.  n.  38. 

f  Plin.  1.  xxxiv.  c.  6. 

§  A.  M.  3.295.  Ant.  J.  C.  709.  Strab.  1.  vi.  p.  262,  et  269.  Dionyf. 
Halicarn.  Antiq.  Rom.  1.  xi.  p.  122.  Jj  K.oot&/vss 
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foundation  of  Croton,  which  became  fo  famous  for  the  long 
life  and  innate  ftrength  ot  its  inhabitants,  that  its  'name  was 
ufed  proverbially,  to  fignifv  a  very  healthy  fpot,  whofe  air  was 
extremely  pure.  The  people  of  it  fignalized  themfelves  in  a 
great  number  of  victories  in  the  Grecian  games;  and  Strabo 
relates,  that  in  the  fame  Olympiad  feven  Crotonians  were 
crowned  in  the  Olympic  games,  and  carried  off  all  the  prizes 
of  the  lladium. 

*  Sybaris  was  ten  leagues  (.too  fladia)  from  Croton,  and  had 
alfo  been  founded  by  the  Achaians,  but  before  the  other. 
This  city  became  afterwards  very  powerful.  Four  neighbour¬ 
ing  Hates,  and  25  cities,  were  fubjedl  to  it;  fo  that  it  was,  alone, 
able  to  arife  an  army  of  300,000  men.  The  opulence  of  Sybaris 
was’  foon  followed  by  luxury,  and  fuch  a  disjoint  enefs  as  is 
fcarcely  credible.  The  citizens  employed  themfelves  in  no¬ 
thing  but  banquets,  games,  (hows,  parties  of  pleafure  and  car- 
oufals.  Public  rewards  and  marks  of  diftindtion  .were  bellow¬ 
ed  on  thofe  who  gave  the  moil  magnificent  entertainments; 
and  even  to  fuch  cooks  as  were  bed  {killed  in  the  important  art 
of  making  new  difeoveries  in  the  drefiing  difhes,  and  inventing 
new  refinements  to  tickle  the  palate.  The  Sybarites  carried 
their  delicacy  and  effeminacy  to  fuch  a  height,  that  they  care¬ 
fully  removed  from  their  city  all  fuch  artificers  whofe  work 
was  noify ;  and  would  not  fuffer  any  cocks  in  it,  left  their  lhnll 
piercing  crow  fhould  difturb  their  balmy  {lumbers. 

f  All  thefe  evils  were  heightened  by  diffenfton  and  difeord, 
which  at  laft  proved  their  ruin.  Five  hundred  01  tire  wealthieft 
in  the  city,  having  been  expelled  by  the  faction  of  one  i  elys, 
fled  to  Croton.  Telys  demanded  to  have  them  fui-rendered  to 
him;  and,  on  the  refufal  of  the  Crotonians  to  deliver  them  up, 
prompted  to  this  generous  refolution  by  Pythagoras  who  then 
lived  among  them,  war  was  declared.  ..The  Sybarites  march¬ 
ed  300,000  men  into  the  field,  and  the  Crotonians  only  1  co,ooo; 
but  then  they  were  headed  by  Milo,  the  famous  champion, 
of  whom  we  (hall  foon  have  occafion  to  fpeak,  over  whofe 
Ihoulders  a  lion’s  {kin  was  thrown,  and  himfelf  armed  with  a 
club,  like  another  Hercules.  The  latter  gained  a  complete 
victory,  and  made  a  dreadful  havoc  of  thofe  who  fled,  fo  that 
very  few  efcaped,  and  their  city  was  depopulated.  About 
threefcore  years  after,  fome  Theffalians  came  and  fettled  m  it; 
however,  they  did  not  long  enjoy  peace,  being  driven  out  by 

*  Strab.  1.  vi.  p.  263.  Atben.  1.  xii.  p.  518 — 520. 

f  A.  M.  3474.  Ant.  J-  C.  530.  Diod.  I.  xii.  p.  76—85. 
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the  Crotonians.  Being' thus  reduced  to  the  moil  fatal  extre¬ 
mity,  they  implored  the  fuccour  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
Athenians.  The  latter,  moved  to  compafiion  at  their  deplo¬ 
rable  condition,  after  caufing  proclamation  to  be  made  in  Pe- 
Ioponnefus,  that  all  who  were  willing  to  allilt  that  colony  were 
at  liberty  to  do  it,  fent  t he  Sybarites  a  fleet  of  ten  flvps,  under 
the  command  ofLampon  and  Xenocrates. 

*  They7  built  a  city*  near  the  ancient  Sybaris,  and  called  :t 
Thurium.  Two  men,  greatly  renowned  for  their  learning,  the 
one  an  orator,  and  the  other  an  hillorian,  fettled  in  this  colony. 
The  fir  11  was  Lyfias,  at  that  time  but  15  years  of  age.  He 
lived  in  Thurium  till  the  ill  fate  which  befel  the  Athenians  in 
Sicily,  and  then  went  to  Athens.  The  fecond  was  Herodo¬ 
tus.  Though  he  was  born  in  HalicarnaXus,  a  city  of  Cana, 
he  was,  however,  confidered  as  a  native  of  Thunum,  became 
he  fettled  there  with  that  colony.  .1  111  all  fpeak  more  largely 
of  h  im  hereafter. 

Divifions  foon  broke  out  in  the  city,  on  occafion  of  tire  new 
inhabitants,  whom  the  reft  would  exclude  from  all  public  de¬ 
ployments  and  privileges.  But  as  thefe  were  much  more  nu¬ 
merous,  they  repulfed  all  the  ancient  Sybarites,  and  g*ot  the 
foie  poffeflion  of  the  city.  Being  fupported  by  the  alliance 
they  made  with  the  people  of  Croton,  they  foon  grew  vaftly 
powerful ;  and  jiaving  fettled  a  popular  form  of  government  in 
their  city,  they  divided  the  citizens  into  ten  tribes,  which 
they  called  by  the  names  of  the  different  nations  whence  they 
fprung. 

III.  Charoxdas,  the  legislator.  They  now  bent  their  whole 
thoughts  to  the  ftrengthening  of  their  government  by  whole- 
fome  laws,  for  which  purpofe  they  made  choice  cf  Charondas, 
who  had  been  educated  in  Pythagoras’s  fchool,  to  digell  and 
draw  them  up.  I  (ball  quote  fome  of  them  in  this  place. 

1.  He  excluded  from  the  fenate,  and  all  public  employment?, 
all  fuch  as  fnonld  marry  a  feccnd  wife,  in  cafe  any  children 
by  their  firft  wife  were  living  ;  being  perfunded,  that  any  man 
who  was  fo  regardlefs  of  his  children’s  intereft,  would  be  equal¬ 
ly  fo  of  his  country’s,  and  be  as  wort'nlefs  a  magiftrate  as  he 
had  been  a  father. 

2.  Pie  fentenced  all  falfe  accufers  to  be  carried  through  every 
part  of  the  city,  crowned  with  heath  or  broom,  as  the  vileft  of 
men;  an  ignominy  which  molt  of  them  were  not  able  to  fur- 

*  A  M.  3560.  Ant,  J.  C.  444.  Dionyf.  Halicarn.  in  vit.  Lyf.  p.  Pi. 
Strab.  L  xiv.  p.  636. 
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five.  The  city  thus  delivered  from  thofe  pells  of  fociety,  was 
reltored  to  its  former  tranquillity.  And  indeed,  *  from  ca¬ 
lumniators  generally  arife  all  feuds  and  conteils,  whether  of  a 
public  or  private  nature  ;  and  yet,  According  to  Tacitus’s  ob¬ 
servation,  they  are  too  much  tolerated  in  mol!  governments. 

5.  He  enafted  a  new  kind  of  law  againfl  another  fpecies  of 
petls,  which  in  a  Hate  generally  firlt  occaiions  depravity  of 
manners  ;  by  buffering  all  thofe  to  be  profecuted  who  fhould 
form  a  correfpcndence,  or  contract  a  friendlhip  with  wicked 
men,  and  by  laying  a  heavy  fine  upon  them. 

4.  He  required  all  the  children  of  the  citizens  to  be  educat¬ 
ed  in  the  Belles  Lettres  the  effeft  of  which  is  to  polifh  and 
civilize  the  minds  of  men,  infpiring  them  with  gentlenefs  of 
manners,  ar.d  inclining  them  to  virtue ;  all  which  conftitute 
the  felicity- of  a  ftatc,  and  are  equally  necelfary  to  citizens  of 
all  conditions.  In  this  view  he  appointed  falaries  (paid  by  the 
ilate)  for  mailers  and  preceptors  ;  in  order  that  learning,  by 
being  communicated  gratis,  might  be  acquired  by  all.  He 
conlidered  ignorance  as  the  greatest  of  evils,  and  the  fourcs 
whence  all  vices  flowed. 

5.  He  made  a  law  with  refpeft  to  orphans,  which  appears 
fufficiently  judicious,  by  intruding  the  care  of  their  education 
to  their  relations  by  the  mother’s  fide,  as  their  lives  would  not 
be  in  danger  from  them  %  and  the  management  of  their  eftates 
to  their  paternal  relations,  it  being  the  ir.tcreft  of  thefe  to  make 
the  greatell  advantage  of  them,  fince  they  would  inherit  them, 
in  cafe  of  the  demife  of  their  wards. 

6.  Inltead  of  putting  deferters  to  death,  and  thofe  who  quit¬ 
ted  their  ranks  and  fled  in  battle,  he  only  fentenced  them  to 
make  their  appearance  during  three  days,  in  the  city,  drell  in 
the  habit  of  women,  imagining,  that  the  dread  of  fo  ignomini¬ 
ous  a  punifnment  would  produce  the  fame  efFeft  as  putting  to 
death  ;  and  being,  at  the  fame  time,  defirous  of  giving  fuch 
cowardly  citizens  an  opportunity'  of  atoning  for  their  fault. 

7.  To  prevent  his  laws  from  being  too  ralhly  or  eafily  abro¬ 
gated,  he  impofed  a  very'  fevere  and  hazardous  condition  on 
all  perfons  who  fhould  propofe  to  alter  or  amend  them  in  any 
manner.  Thefe  were  fentenced  to  appear  in  the  public  aflem- 
bly  with  a  halter  about  their  necks  ;  and,  in  cafe  the  alteration 
propofed  did  not  pafs,  they  were  to  be  immediately  llrangled. 


*  Delatores,  genus  hominuni  publico  esitio  repertum,et  poenus  quiden: 
nunquamfatis  ccercitum.  Tacit.  Anna!.  1.  iv.  c.  30.^ 
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There  were  but  three  amendments  ever  propofed,  and  all  cf 
them  admitted. 

Chr.rondas  did  not  long  furvive  his  own  laws.  Returning 
one  dav  from  purfuing  Tome  thieves,  and  finding  a  tumult  in 
the  citv,  he  came  armed  into  the  affembly,  though  he  himfelf 
had  prohibited  this  by  an  exprefs  law.  A  certain  pevfon  ob¬ 
jected  to  him  in  fevere  terms,  that  he  violated  his  own  laws;  “  I 
“  do  not  violate  them,”  fays  he,  “  but  thus  feal  them  with  my 
“  blood;”  faying  which,  he  plunged  his  fvvord  into  his  bofom, 
and  expired. 

IV.Zaleucus,  another  lawgiver.  *  At  the  fame  time,  there 
arofe  among  the  Loci  ians  another  famous  legiflator,  Zaleucus 
by  name,  who,  as  well  as  Charondas,  had  been  Pythagoras’s 
difciple.  There  is  now  fcarce  any  thing  extant  of  his,  except 
a  kind  of  preamble  to  his  laws,  which  gives  a  inoll:  advantage¬ 
ous  idea  of  them.  Pie  requires,  above  all  things,  of  the  citi¬ 
zens,  to  believe  and  be  firmly  perfuaded,  that  there  are  gods;, 
and  adds,  that  the  bare  calling  up  our  eyes  to  the  heavens,, 
and  contemplating  their  order  and  heauty,  are  fufficient  to 
convince  us,  that  it  is  impoffible  fo  wonderful  a  fabric  could 
have  been  formed  by  mere  chance  or  human  power.  As  the 
natural  confequence  of  this  belief,  he  exhorts  men  to  honour 
and  revere  the  gods,  as  the  authors  of  whatever  is  good  and 
juft  among  mortals  ;  and  to  honour  them,  not  merely  by  fa- 
crifices  and  fplendid  gifts,  but  by  a  fage  conduct,  and  by  pu¬ 
rity  and  innocence  of  manners ;  thefe  being  infinitely  more 
grateful  to  the  immortals,  than  all  the  facriiices  that  can  be 
offered. 

After  this  religions  exordium,  in  which  he  deferibes  the 
Supreme  Being,  as  the  fource  whence  ail  laws  flow,  as  the  chief 
authority  which  commands  obedience  to  them,  as  the  moft 
powerful  motive  for  our  faithful  obfervance  of  them,  and  as 
the  perfect  model  to  which  mankind  ought  to  conform  ;  he 
defeends  to  the  particulars  of  thofe  duties  which  men  owe  to 
one  another  ;  and  lays  down  a  precept  which  is  very  well 
adapted  to  preferve  peace  and  unity  in  fociety,  by  enjoining  tire 
individuals  of  it  not  to  make  their  hatred  and  diffenfions  per¬ 
petual,  which  would  argue  an  unfociable  and  favage  difpoli- 
tion,  but  to  treat  their  enemies  as  men  who  would  foon  be 
their  friends.  This  is  carrying  morality  to  as  great  a  perfec¬ 
tion  as  could  be  expefted  from  heathens. 

With  regard  to  the  duty  of  judges  and  magiflrates,  after  re- 

prefenting 


*  Diod.  1.  xii.  p.  79 — 8j. 
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prefentmg  to  them,  that,  in  pronouncing  fentence,  they  ought 
never  to  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  biaffed  bv  friendfnip,  hatred, 
or  any  other  paffion  ;  he  only  exhorts  them  not  to  behave 
with  the  leaft:  haughtinefs  or  feverity  towards  the  parties  en» 
gaged  in  law,  fince  iuch  are  but  too  unhappy,  in  being  oblig¬ 
ed  to  undergo  all  the  toils  and  fatigues  infeparable  from  latv- 
fuits.  The  office  indeed  of  judges,  how  laborious  foever  it 
may  be,  is  far  from  giving  them  a  right  to  ufe  the  contending 
parties-  with  ill-nature  ;  the  very  form  and  effence  of  their  em¬ 
ployment  requiring  them  to  behave  with  impartiality,  and  to 
do  juft  ice  on  all  occafkms  ;  and  when  they  diftribute  this  even 
with  mildnefs  and  humanity,  it  is  only  a  debt  they  ray,  and. 
not  a  favour  they  grant. 

To  banifh  luxury  from  his  republic,  which  he  looked  upon 
as  the  certain  deilrudtion  of  a  government,  he  did  not  follow 
the  practice  eftablifhed  in  fome  nations,  where,  it  is  thought 
fufficient,  for  the  retraining  it,  to  punifh,  by  pecuniary  mulcts, 
fuch  as  infringe  the  laws  made  on  that  occalion,  but  he  adted,. 
fays  the  hiftorian,  in  a  more  artful  and  ingenious,  and  at  the 
fame  time  more  effectual  manner.  He  prohibited  women  from 
wearing  rich  and  coitly  fluffs,  embroidered  robes,  precious 
ilor.es,  ear-rings,  necklaces,  bracelets,  gold  rings,  and  fuch  like 
ornaments  ;  excepting  none  from  this  law  but  common  profti- 
tutes.  He  enadled  a  like  law  with  regard  to  the  men  ;  ex¬ 
cepting,  in  the  fame  manner,  from  the  obfervance  of  it,  fuch 
only  as  were  willing  to  pafs  for  debauchees  and  infamous, 
wretches.  By  thefe  regulations  he  eafily,  and  without  violence, 
preferved  the  citizens  from  the  leaft  approaches  to  luxury  and 
effeminacy*  ;  for  no  perfon  was  fo  abandoned  to  all  fenfe  of 
honour,  as  to  be  willing  to  wear  the  badges  of  his  fhame,  un¬ 
der  the  eye,  as  it  were,  of  all  the  citizens  j-  fince  this  would 
make  him  the  public  laughing-flock,  and  refledl  eternal  infamy, 
on  his  family. 

V.  Milo,  the  champion.  We  have  feen  him  at  the  head  of 
an  army  obtain  a  great  vidtory.  However,  he  was  Hill'  mors 
renowned  for  his  athletic  ftrength,  than  for  his  military  brave¬ 
ry.  He  was  furnamed  Crotonienfis,  from  Croton  the  place 
of  his  birth.  It  was  his  daughter,  whom,  as  was  before  re¬ 
lated,  Democedes  the  famous  phyfician,  and  Milo’s  country¬ 
man,  married,  after  he  had  fled  from  Darius’s  court  to  Greece, 
his  native  country. 


*  More  inter  veteres  recepto,  qui  fatis  poenarum  adverfus  impudicas 
‘.n  ipfa  profeflione  flugitii  credebant.  Tacit.  Anual.  1.  ii.  c.  85. 

Paufanias 
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*  Paufanias  relates,  that  Milo,  when  but  a  child,  was  feven. 
times  victorious  in  one  day  at  the  Pythian  games  ;  that  he  woa 
fix  victories,  at  wreftlihg,  in  the  Olympic  games  •,  one  of  which 
was  alfo  gained  in  his  childhood ;  and  that  challenging  a  fe- 
ventb  time,  in  Olympia,  any  perfon  to  wreftle  with  him,  he 
co-uld  not  engage  for  want  of  an  opponent.  He  would  hold  a 
pomegranate  in  fuch  a  mahner,  that,  without  breaking  it,  he 
would  grafp  it  fo  fall  in  his  hand,  that  no  force  could  poffibly 
wreft  it  from  him.  He  would  {land  fo  firm  on  a  difcusf, 
which  had  been  oiled  to  make  it  the  more  flippery,  that  it  was 
impoffible  to  move  him  on  thefe  oceafions.  He  would  bind 
Ids  head  with  a  cord,  after  which  holding  his  breath  ftrongly, 
the  veins  his  head  would  fwell  fo  prodigioufly  as  to  break 
the  rope;  When  Milo,  fixing  his  elbow  on  his  fide,  flretched 
forth  his  right  hand  quite  open,  with  his  fingers  held  clofe  one 
to  the  other,  his  thumb  excepted,  which  he  raifed,  the  utmoft 
ilrength  of  man  could  not  feparate  his  little  finger  from  the 
other  three. 

All  this  was  only  a  vain  and  puerile  oftentation  of  his 
ftrength.  Chance,  however,  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  much  more  laudable  ufe  of  it  t-  One  day  as  he  was 
attending  the  lectures  of  Pythagoras  (for  he  was  one  of  his 
mod  conftant  difciples ) ,  the  pillar  which  fupported  the  cieling 
of  the  fchool  in  which  the  pupils  were  afiembled,  being  {haken 
by  lome  accident,  Milo  fupported  it  by  his  fingle  ftrength,  gave 
the  auditors  time  to  get  away,  and  afterwards  efcaped  him- 
felf. 

What  is  related  of  the  voracious  appetite  of  the  Athletx  is 
almoft  incredible.  §  Milo’s  appetite  was  fcarce  fatiated  with 
twenty  minx  (pounds)  of  meat,  the  fame  quantity  of  bread, 
and  three  “  congii  j|”  of  wine  every  day.  Athenxus  relates, 
that  this  champion  having  run  the  whole  length  of  the  ftadium, 
with  a  bull  of  four  years  old  on  bis  fhoulders,  he  afterwards 
knocked  him  down  with  one  ftroke  of  his  fift,  and  eat  the 
whole  beall  that  very  day.  I  will  take  it  for  granted,  that  all 
the  other  particulars  related  of  Milo  are  true  ;  but  is  it  pro¬ 
bable,  that  one  man  could  devour  a  whole  ox  in  fo  fhort  a  time  ? 

*  W e  are  told  that  Milo,  when  advanced  to  a  very  great  age, 
feeing  the  reft  of  the  champions  wreftling,  and  gazing  upon 
his  own  arms  which  once  were  fo  vigorous  and  robuft,  but 

*  Lib.  vi.  p.  3.69,  370.  - 

t  This  difcus  was  a  kind  of  quoit,  flat  and  round. 

j  Strab.  1.  vi.  p.  263.  §  Athen.  1.  x.  p.  412; 

Jj  Thirty  pounds,  or  fifteen  quarts,  **  Cic.  de  Senec.  n.  27. 

were 
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were  then  very  much  enfeebled  by  time,  he  burfl  into  tears,  and 
cried,  “  Alas  !  thefe  are  now  dead.” 

*  And  yet  he  either  forgot  or  concealed  his  weaknefs  from 
himftlf  ;  the  ftrong  perftiafmn  he  entertained  of  his  own 
ftrength,  and  which  he  preferved  to  the  laid,  proving  fatal  to 
him.  Happening  to  meet,  as  he  was  travelling,  an  old  oak, 
which  had  been  opened  by  fome  wedges  that  were  forced  into 
it,  he  undertook  to  fpht  it  in  two  by  his  bare  flrength.  But, 
after  forcing  out  the  wedges,  his  arms  were  catched  in  the 
trunk  of  the  tree,  by  the  violence  with  which  it  clofed;  fo  that 
being  unable  to  difengage  his  hands,  he  was  devoured  by  wolves. 

-j-  An  author  has  judiciously  obferved,  that  this  furprifmgly 
robuft  champion,  who  prided  himfelf  fo  much  in  his  bodily 
lhrength,  was  the  weakeft  of  men  with  regard  to  a  paffion, 
which  often  fubdues  and  captivates  the  ft  ranged  ;  a  courtezan 
having  gained  fo  great  an  afcendant  over  Milo,  that  fhe  ty¬ 
rannized  over  hum  in  the  moft  imperious  manner,  and  made 
him  obey  whatever  commands  (he  laid  upon  him. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  WAR  OF  PELOPONNESUS. 

THE  Peloponnefian  warl;,  which  I  am  now  entering  upon, 
began  about  the  end  of  the  firft  year  of  the  87th  Olym¬ 
piad,  and  lafted  2  7  years.  Thucydides  has  written  the  hiftory  of 
it  to  the  2  ill  year  inelufively.  He  gives  us  an  accurate  account 
of  the  feveral  tranfadtions  ot  every  year,  which  he  divides  into 
campaigns  and  winter- quarters.  However,  I  {hall  not  be  fo 
minute,  and  {hall  only  extradt  fuch  parts  of  it  as  appear  molt 
entertaining  and  inftrudftive.  Plutarch  and  Diodorus  Siculus 
will  alfo  be  of  great  affiftance  to  me  on  this  occafton. 

SECTION  I. 

THE  SIEGE  OF  P  LATAH  A  BY  THE  THEBANS. - &C.  &C. 

THE  FIRST  YEAR  OF  THE  WAR. 

The  firft  adh  of  hoftility  by  which  the  war  began$,  was 
committed  by  the  Thebans,,  who  befieged  Platasa,  a  city  of 

*  Paufan.  1.  vi.  p.  370.  f  iElian.  1.  ii.  c.  24. 

f  A.  Mi  3573-  Ant.  £.  C.  431. 

§  Thucyd.  1.  ii.  p.  98—122.  Diod.  1.  xii.  p.  9/ — 100.  Plut.  in  Pc- 
ricl.  p.  170, 

Bceotia 
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Boeotia  in  alliance  with  Athens.  They  were  introduced  into 
it  by  treachery  ;  but  the  citizens  falling  upon  them  in  the 
right,  killed  them,  about  200  excepted,  who  were  taken  pri- 
foners,  and  who  a  little  after  were  put  to  death.  The  Athe¬ 
nians,  as  foon  as  the  news  were  brought  of  the  adlion  at  Pla- 
taea,  fent  fuccours  and  provifions  thither,  and  cleared  the  city 
of  all  perfons  who  were  incapable  of  bearing  arms. 

The  truce  being  evidently  broke,  both  fules  prepared  openly 
for  war  ;  and  ambalfadors  were  fent  to  all  places  to  ftrengthen 
themfelves  by  the  alliance  of  the  Greeks  and  barbarians.  Eve¬ 
ry  part  of  Greece  was  in  motion,  fome  few  Hates  and  cities  ex¬ 
cepted,  which  continued  neuter,  till  they  fhould  fee  the  event 
of  the  war.  The  majority  were  for  the  Lacedsemonians,  as 
being  the  deliverers  of  Greece,  and  efpoufed  their  jntereft  very 
warmly,  becaufe  the  Athenians,  forgetting  that  the  modera¬ 
tion  and  gentlenefs  with  which  they  commanded  over  others, 
had  procured  them  many  allies,  had  afterwards  alienated  the 
greateft  part  of  them  by  their  pride  and  the  feverity  of  their 
government,  and  incurred  the  hatred,  not  only  of  thofe  who 
were  then  fubjedl  to  them,  but  of  all  fuch  as  were  apprehenfive 
ofbecoming  their  dependants.  In  this  temper  of  mind  were 
the  Greeks  at  that  time.  The  confederates  of  each  of  thofs 
Hates  were  as  follow  : 

All  Peloponnefus,  Argos  excepted,  which  flood  neuter,  had 
declared  for  Lacedaemonia.  The  Achaians,  the  inhabitants  of 
Pellene  excepted,  had  alfo  joined  them  :  but  the  latter  alfo  en¬ 
gaged  infenfibly  in  that  war.  Out  of  Peloponnefus  were  the 
people  of  Megara,  Locris,  Boeotia,  Phocis,  Ambracia,  Leuca- 
dia,  and  Anaftorium. 

The  confederates  of  the  Athenians  were,  the  people  of 
Chios,  Lelbos,  Platasa,  the  Meffenians  of  Naupadlus ;  the 
greatefl  part  of  the  Acarnanians,  Corcyrans,  Cephalenians, 
and  Zacynthians  ;  befides  the  feveral  tributary  countries,  as 
maritime  Caria,  Doria  which  lies  near  it,  Ionia,  the  Hellefpont ; 
and  the  cities  cf  Thrace,  Chalcis  and  Potidsea  excepted  ;  all 
the  iflands  between  Crete  and  Peloponnefus,  caflwatd  ;  and 
the  Cyclades,  Melos  and  Thera  excepted. 

Immediately  after  the  attempt  on  Plataea,  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians  had  ordered  forces  to  be  levied  both  within  and  without 
Peloponnefus  ;  and  made  all  the  preparations  necefiary  for  en¬ 
tering  the  enemy’s  country.  All  things  being  ready,  two-thirds 
of  the  troops  marched  to  the  iflhmus  of  Corinth,  and  the  reft 
were  left  to  guard  the  country.  Arehidamus,  king  of  Lace¬ 
daemonia.,-  who  commanded  the  army,  afl’embled  the  generals 

and 
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and  chief  officers,  and  calling  up  the  remembrance  of  the  greaf 
actions  performed  by  their  ancestors,  and  thofe  they  themfelve; 
had  done,  or  been  eye-witnetTes  to,  he  exhorted  them  to  fup- 
port,  with  the  utmoft  efforts  of  their  valour,  the  pridine  glory 
of  their  refpeftive  cities,  as  well  as  their  own  fame.  He  de¬ 
clared,  that  the  eyes  of  all  Greece  were  upon  them  ;  and  that 
in  expectation  of  the  iffiie  of  a  war  which  would  determine  it; 
fate,  they  were  inceffantly  addreffing  heaven  in  favour  of  a 
people,  who  were  as  dear  to  them  as  the  Athenians  were  be¬ 
come  odious  :  that,  however,  he  could  not  deny,  but  that  they 
were  going  to  march  againft  an  enemy,  who,  though  greatly 
inferior  to  them  in  numbers  and  in  llrength,  were,  neverthe- 
lefs,  very  powerful,  warlike,  and  daring  ;  and  whofe  courage 
would  doubtlefs  be  dill  more  endamed  by  the  fight  of  danger; 
and  the  laying  wade  of  their  territories*:  that  therefore  they 
mud  exert  themfelves  to  the  utmod,  to  fpread  an  immediate 
terror  in  the  country  they  were  going  to  enter,  and  to  infpire 
the  allies  with  new  vigour.  The  whole  army  anfwered  in  the 
loudeft  acclamations  of  joy,  and  allured  their  generals  that  they 
would  do  their  duty. 

The  affembly  breaking  up,  Archidamus,  dill  zealous  for  the 
welfare  of  Greece,  and  meditating  how  he  might  bed  prevent 
a  rupture,  the  dreadful  confequences  of  which  he  forefaw,  fent 
a  Spartan  to  Athens,  to  endeavour,  before  they  fhould  come 
to  hoftilities,  to  prevail,  if  poffible,  with  the  Athenians  to  lay 
a dde  their  defigns;  fince  otherwife  an  army  would  foon  march 
into  Attica.  But  the  Athenians,  fo  far  from  admitting  him 
to  audience,  or  hearing  his  reafons,  would  not  fo  much  as  fuf- 
fer  him  to  come  into  their  city  :  Pericles  having  prevailed 
with  the  people  to  make  an  order,  that  no  herald  or  ambaffador 
fhould  be  received  from  the  Lacedaemonians,  till  they  had  fird 
laid  down  their  arms.  In  confequence  of  this,  the  Spartan 
was  commanded  to  leave  the  country  that  very  day  ;  and  an 
efcort  was  fent  to  guard  him  to  the  frontiers,  and  to  prevent 
his  fpeaking  to  any  perfon  by  the  way.  At  his  taking  leave 
of  the  Athenians,  he  told  them,  that  from  that  day  great  cala¬ 
mities  would  enfue  to  all  Greece.  Archidamus,  feeing  no 
hopes  of  a  reconciliation,  marched  for  Attica,  at  the  head  of 
60,000  cbofen  forces. 

Pericles,  before  the  Lacedaemonians  had  entered  this  coun¬ 
try',  declared  to  the  Athenians,  that  fhould  Archidamus,  when 

*  Gnarus  primis  eventibus  metum  aut  fiduciam  gigni.  Tacit.  Ann. 
I.  xiii.  c.  31. 

he 
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lie  was  laying  wafte  their  territories,  fpare  his  ( Pericles’s)  lands, 
either  on  account  of  the  right  of  hofpitality  which  fubfifted 
between  them,  or  to  furnifh  his  enemies,  and  thofe  who  envied 
him,  with  a  handle  to  (lander  him,  as  holding  intelligence  with 
him,  he  declared,  that  from  that  day  he  made  over  all  his  lands 
and  houfes  to  the  city  of  Athens.  Pie  reraonftrated  to  the 
Athenians,  that  it  was  their  intereft  to  confume  the  enemy’s 
troops,  by  protradling  the  war  ;  and  that,  for  this  purpofe, 
they  muft  immediately  remove  all  their  effects  out  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  retire  to  the  city,  and  (hut  themfelves  up  in  it  without 
ever  hazarding  a  battle.  The  Athenians,  indeed,  had  not 
forces  enough  to  take  the  field  and  oppofe  the  enemy.  Their 
troops,  exclufiv-e  of  thofe  in  garrifon,  amounted  but  to  13,000 
heavy-armed  foldiers;  and  16,000  inhabitants,  including  young 
and  old,  the  citizens  as  well  as  others,  who  were  appointed  to 
defend  Athens:  and  befides  thefe,  1200  troopers,  including 
the  archers  j>vho  rode  on  horfeback,  and  1600  foot  archers. 
This  was  the  whole  army  of  the  Athenians.  But  their  chief 
fliength  confided  in  a  fleet  of  300  galleys,  part  of  which  were 
ordered  to  lay  wafte  the  enemy’s  country,  and  the  reft  to  awe 
the  allies,  on  whom  contributions  were  levied,  without  which 
the  Athenians  could  not  defray  the  expencesot  the  war. 

The  Athenians,  animated  by  the  warm  exhortations  of  Pe¬ 
ricles,  brought  from  the  country  their  wives,  their  children, 
their  moveables,  and  all  their  effedfs,  after  which  they  pulled 
down  their  houfes,  and  even  carried  oft  the  timber  of  them. 
With  regard  to  the  cattle  of  all  kinds,  they  conveyed  them  into 
the  ifland  of  Euboea  and  the  neighbouring  ifles.  However, 
they  were  deeply  afilifted  at  the  fad  and  precipitate  migration, 
and  it  even  forced  tears  from  their  eyes.  From  the  time  the 
Perfians  left  their  country,  that  is,  for  near  50  years,  they  had 
enjoyed  the  fweets  of  peace,  wholly  employed  in  cultivating 
their  lands,  and  feeding  their  flocks.  But  now,  fad  fate  of 
war  !  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  every  thing.  They  took 
up  their  habitations  in  the  city,  as  conveniently  as  they  could, 
in  the  midft  of  fuch  confufion  ;  retiring  either  to  their  rela¬ 
tions  or  friends  ;  and  fome  withdrew  even  to  the  temples  and 
other  public  places. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Lacedemonians,  being  fet  out  upon 
their  march,  entered  the  country,  and  encamped  at  CEnoc, 
which  is  the  firft  fortrefs  towards  Bceotia.  They  employed  a 
long  time  in  preparing  the  attack,  and  raifing  the  batteries  ; 
for  which  reafon  complaints  were  made  againft  Archidamus, 
*15  if  he  carried  on  the  war  indolently,  becaufe  he  had  not  ap¬ 
proved 
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proved  of  it.  He  was  accufed  of  being  too  flow  in  his  marches, 
and  of  encamping  too  long  near  Corinth.  He  was  alio  charg¬ 
ed  with  having  been  too  dilatory  in  railing  the  army,  and  hav¬ 
ing  deflred  to  give  the  Athenians  opportunity  to  carry  off  all 
their  effedts  out  of  the  country  ;  whereas,  they  faid,  had  he 
marched  fpeedily  into  it,  all  they  had  might  have  been  plunder¬ 
ed  and  deftroyed.  His  defign,  however,  was  to  engage  the 
Athenians,  by  thefe  delays,  to  agree  to  an  accommodation,  and 
to  prevent  a  rupture,  the  confequences  of  which  he  forefaw 
would  be  pernicious  to  all  Greece.  Finding,  after  making  fe- 
veral  aflaults,  that  it  would  be  impoflible  for  him  to  take  the 
city,  he  raifed  the  fiege,  and  entered  Attica  in  the  midil  of  the 
harvell.  Having  laid  wafte  the  whole  country,  he  advanced 
as  far  as  Acharn.se,  one  of  the  greateft  towns  near  Athens,  and 
but  1500  paces  from  the  city.  He  there  pitched  his  camp,  in 
hopes  that  the  Athenians,  exafperated  to  fee  him  advanced  fo 
near,  would  fally  out  to  defend  their  country,  and  give  him  an 
opportunity  of  coming  to  a  battle. 

It  indeed  was  a  great  mortification  to  the  Athenians,  haugh¬ 
ty  and  imperious,  to  be  braved  and  infulted  in  this  manner  by  an 
enemy,  whom  they  did  not  think  fuperior  to  themfelves  in 
courage.  They  were  eye-witnefles  of  the  dreadful  havoc  made 
of  their  lands,  and  faw  all  their  houfes  and  farms  in  a  blaze. 
This  fad  fpe&acle  was  now  fo  fiiocking,  that  they  could  not 
bear  it  any  longer,  and  therefore  demanded  fiercely  to  be  led 
out  againft  the  Lacedemonians,  be  the  confequence  what  it 
would.  Pericles  faw  plainly,  that  the  Athenians  would  there¬ 
by  hazard  every  thing,  and  expole  their  city  to  certain  deftruc- 
tion,  fhould  they  march  out  to  engage,  under  the  walls  of  their 
city,  an  army  of  60,000  fighting  men,  compofed  of  the 
ehoiceft  troops  at  that  time  in  Boeotia  and  Peloponnefus.  Be- 
fides,  he  had  made  it  his  chief  maxim  to  fpare  the  blood  of  the 
citizens,  fince  that  was  an  irreparable  lofs.  Ptirfuing  inflexibly 
therefore  the  plan  he  had  laid  down,  and  ftudious  of  nothing 
but  how  he  might  check  the  impatience  and  ardour  of  the 
Athenians,  he  was  particularly  careful  not  toaffemble  either  the 
fenate  or  the  people;  left  they  ftiould  form  fome  fatal  refolu- 
tion,  in  fpite  of  all  the  oppofition  in  his  power.  His  friends 
ufed  all  the  intreaties  imaginable  to  make  him  change  his  con¬ 
duct.  His  enemies,  on  the  other  fide,  endeavoured  to  flagger 
him  by  their  menaces  and  flanderous  difcourfes.  They  drove 
to  roufe  him  by  fongs  and  fatires,  in  which  they  afperfed  him 
as  a  man  of  a  cowardly,  infenfible  call  of  mind,  who  bafely 
gave  up  his  country  to  the  fword  of  the  enemy.  But  no  man 
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Plowed  fo  much  rancour  againft  Pericles,  as  Cleon  *.  He  was 
the  fon  of  a  currier,  and  alfo  followed  that  trade.  He  had 
raifed  himfelf  by  fadlion,  and  probably  by  a  fpecies  of  merit 
which  thofe  mu  it  po  fiefs  who  would  rife  in  popular  govern¬ 
ments.  He  had  a  thundering,  and  at  the  fame  time  a  fpecious 
voice;  and  befides  he  poflefied,  in  a  wonderful  manner,  the 
art  of  gaining  the  people,  and  bringing  them  over  to  his  fil¬ 
tered.  It  was  he  who  enabled  a  law,  that  three  oboli,  not 
two  as  before,  fhould  be  given  to  each  of  the  6000  judges. 
The  charadteriftics  which  more  immediately  diftinguifhed  him 
were,  an  infupportably  vain  opinion  of  his  own  abilities,  a 
ridiculous  perfuafion  of  his  uncommon  merit,  and  a  boldnefs 
of  fpeecb,  which  he  carried  to  fo  high  a  pitch  of  infolence  as 
to  fpare  no  man.  But  none  of  thefe  things  could  move  Peri¬ 
cles.  -j-  His  great  ftrength  of  mind  raifed  him  above  low,  vul¬ 
gar  clamours.  Like  a  good  pilot  in  a  raging  ftorm,  who  af¬ 
ter  he  has  given  out  the  proper  orders,  and  taken  all  the  pre¬ 
cautions  neceffary,  is  ftudious  of  nothing  but  how  to  make 
the  beft  ufe  of  his  art,  without  differing  himfelf  to  be  moved 
by  the  tears  or  entreaties  of  thofe  whom  fear  has  diftradded ; 
Pericles,  in  like  manner,  after  having  put  the  city  in  a  good 
pollure  of  defence,  and  polled  guards  in  all  places  to  prevent 
a  furprife,  followed  thofe  counfels  which  his  prudence  fuggeft- 
ed,  entirely,  regardlefs  of  the  complaints,  the  taunts,  and  licen¬ 
tious  difcourfes  of  the  citizens;  from  a  firm  perfuafion,  that 
he  knew  much  better  than  they  in  what  manner  they  were  to 
be  governed.  ij;  It  then  appeared  evidently,  fays  Plutarch, 
that  Pericles  was  abfolute  mailer  of  the  minds  of  the  Atheni¬ 
ans,  fince  he  prevailed  fo  far,  at  fuch  a  jundlure  as  this,  as  $  to 
keep  them  from  fallying  out  of  the  city,  as  if  he  had  kept  the 
keys  of  the  city  in  his  own  poffeflion,  and  fixed  on  their  arms 
the  feal  of  his  authority,  to  forbid  their  making  ufe  of  them. 
Things  happened  exactly  as  Pericles  had  foretold;  for  the 
enemy,  finding  the  Athenians  were  determined  not  to  ftir 
out  of  their  city,  and  having  advice  that  the  enemy’s  fleet  car¬ 
ried  fire  and  fword  into  their  territories,  they  raifed  their  camp, 
and,  after  making  dreadful  havoc  in  the  whole  country  through 

*  It  is  he  whom  Ariftophanes  has  inveighed  fo  much  againft,  infeveral 
of  his  comedies. 

+  Spernendis  rumoribus  validus.  Tacit. 
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'which  they  marched,  they  returned  to  Peloponnefus,  and  re¬ 
tired  to  their  feveral  homes. 

It  might  here  be  afked,  why  Pericles  acted,  on  this  occa- 
Son,  in  a  quite  different  manner  from  what  Themidocles  had 
done  about  50  years  before,  when,  at  Xerxes’s  approach,  he 
made  the  Athenians  march  out  of  their  city,  and  abandon  it 
to  the  enemy.  But  a  little  reflection  will  (how,  that  the  cir- 
cumftances  differed  widely.  Themiftocles,  being  invaded  by 
all  the  forces  of  the  Eaft,  juftly  concluded  that  it  would  be 
inrpoffible  for  him  to  withftand,  in  a  Angle  city,  thofe  millions 
of  barbarians,  who  would  have  poured  upon  it  like  a  deluge, 
and  deprived  him  of  all  hopes  of  being  fuccoured  by  his  allies. 
This  is  the  reafon  given  by  Cicero.  Flutlum  mini  to  tins 
barlariiE  feme  urbs  una  noji  poterai.  It  was  therefore  pru-? 
dent  m  him  to  retire  for  fome  time,  and  to  let  the  confufed 
multitude  of  barbarians  confume  and  deitroy  one  another. 
But  Pericles  was  not  engaged  in  fo  formidable  and  oppreffive 
a  war.  The  odds  were  not  very  great,  and  he  forefaw  it  would 
allow  him  time  to  breathe.  Thus,  like  a  judicious  man  and 
an  able  politician,  he  kept  clofe  in  Athens,  and  could  not  be 
moved  either  by  the  remonftrances  or  murmurs  of  the  citizens, 
Cicero*,  writing  to  his  friend  Atticus,  condemns  absolutely 
the  resolution  which  Pompey  formed  and  executed,  to  abandon 
Rome  to  Caefar;  whereas  he  ought,  in  imitation  of  Pericles,  to 
have  (hut  himfelf  up  in  it  with  the  fenate,  the  magiftrates,  and 
the  worthiefl:  of  the  citizens  who  had  declared  in  his  favour. 

After  the  Lacedaemonians  were  retired,  the  Athenians  put 
troops  into  all  the  important  pods  both  by  fea  and  land,  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  plan  they  intended  to  follow  as  long  as  the  war 
continued.  They  alio  came  to  a  refolution,  to  keep  always 
loco  talents  in  referve,  and  100  galleys;  and  never  to  ufe 
them,  except  the  enemy  fhould  invade  Attica  by  fea;  at  the 
fame  time  making  it  death  for  any  man  to  propofe  the  employ¬ 
ing  them  any  other  way. 

The  galleys  which  had.  been  fent  into  Peloponnefus  made 
dreadful  havoc  there,  which  confoled  the  Athenians,  in  fome 
meafure,  for  the  Ioffes  they  had  fultained.  One  day  as  the  forces 
were  going  on  board,  and  Pericles  was  entering  his  own  (Tup,  a 
fudden  and  total  eclipfe  of  the  fun  enfued,  and  the  earth  was 
overfpread  with  the  deeped  gloom.  This  phenomenon  filled 
the  minds  of  the  Athenians  with  the  utmoii  terror;  fuperfti- 
pon,  and  the  ignorance  of  natural  caufes,  making  them  conilder 
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fuch  events  as  fatal  omens.  Pericles  feeing  the  pilot  who  was 
on  board  his  fhip  aftonifhed,  and  incapable  of  managing  the 
helm,  threw  h'is  cloak  over  his  face,  and  afked  him  whether 
he  fawj  the  pilot  anfwering,  that  the  cloak  took  away  all  ob- 
jefts  from  his  fight,  Pericles  then  gave  him  to  underftand, 
that  a  like  caufe,  viz-,  the  interpofition  of  the  vaft  body  of  the 
moon  between  his  eyes  and  the  fun,  prevented  his  feeing  its 
fplendor. 

*  The  firft  year  of  the  war  of  Peioponnefus  being  now  elap- 
fed,  the  Athenians,  during  the  winter,  folemnized  public  fu- 
nerals,  according  to  ancient  cuftom,  a  practice  truly  humane 
and  expreffive  of  a  juft  gratitude,  in  honour  of  thofe  who  had 
loft  their  lives  in  that  campaign,  a  ceremony  they  obferve'd 
during  the  whole  courfe  of  the  war.  For  this  purpofe  they 
fet  up,  three  days  before,  a  tent,  in  which  the  bones  of  tire 
deceafed  citizens  were  expofed,  and  epery  perfon  ftrewed  flow¬ 
ers,  incenfe,  perfumes,  and  things  of  the  fame  kind  upon  thofe 
remains.  They  afterwards  were  put  on  a  kind  of  chariots,  in  cof- 
fjRft  made  of  cvDrefs  wood,  every  tribe  having  its  particular 
coffin  and  chariot;  but  in  one  of  the  latter,  a  large  f  empty 
Coffin  was  carried,  in  honour  of  thofe  whofe  bodies  had  not 
been  found.  The  prcceffion  marched  with  a  grave,  majeftic, 
and  religious  pomp;  a  great  number  of  inhabitants,  both  citi¬ 
zens  and  foreigners,,  affifted  at  this  mournful  folemnity.  The 
relations  of  the  deceafed  officers  and  foldiers  ftood  weeping  at 
the  fepulchre.  Thefe  bones  were  carried  to  a  public  monu¬ 
ment,  in  the  finefl  fuburb  of  the  city,  called  the  Ceramicus; 
where  were  buried  in  all  ages,  thofe  who  had  loft  their  lives  in 
the  field,  except  the  warriors  of  Marathon,  who,  to  immortal¬ 
ize  their  rare  valour,  were  interred  in  the  field  of  battle.  Earth 
was  afterwards  laid  over  them,  and  then  one  of  the  citizens 
of  the  greateft  diftindtion  pronounced  their  funeral  oration. 
Pericles  was  now  appointed  to  exercife  this  honourable  office. 
When  the  ceremony  was  ended,  he  went  from  the  fepulchre 
to  the  tribunal,  in  order  to  be  the  better  heard,  and  fpoke  the 
oration,  the  whole  of  which  Thucydides  has  tranfmitted  to 
us.  Whether  it  was  really  compofed  by  Pericles,  or  by  the 
hiftorian,  we  may  affirm  that  it  is  truly  worthy  the  reputation 
of  both  thefe  great  men,  as  well  for  the  noble  fimplicity  of  the 
ftyle,  as  for  the  juft  beauty  of  the  thoughts,  and  the  great nefs 
of  the  fentiments  which  fhine  in  every  part  of  it.  jl  After  hav- 

*  Thucyd.  1.  ii.  p.  122 — 1 30.  f  Thefe  are  called  Cenotaphia. 

J  Thucyd.  1.  ii.  p.  130. 
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ing  paid,  m  fo  folemn  a  manner,  this  double  tribute  of  tears 
and  applaufes,  to  the  memory  of  thofe  brave  foldiers  who  had 
facrificed  their  lives  to  defend  the  liberties  of  their  country; 
the  public,  who  did  not  confine  their  gratitude  to  empty  cere¬ 
monies  and  tears,  maintained  their  widows,  and  all  their  in¬ 
fant  orphans.  This  was  a  powerful  *  incentive  to  animate  the 
courage  of  the  citizens;  for  great  men  are  formed,  where 
merit  is  belt  rewarded. 

About  the  clofe  of  the  fame  campaign,  the  Athenians  con¬ 
cluded  an  alliance  with  Sitalces,  king  of  the  Odryiians  in 
Thrace;,  and,  in  confequence  of  this  treaty,  his  fon  was  admit¬ 
ted  a  citizen  of  Athens.  They  alfo  made  an  accommodation 
with  Perdiccas,  king  of  Macedonia,  by  reftoring  him  the  city 
of  1  hernias;  after  which  they  joined  their  forces,  in  order  to 
carry  on  the  war  in  Chalcis. 


SECTION  II. 

THE  PLAGUE  MAKES- BREADFUL  HAVOC  IN  ATTICA, 

SECOND  AND  THIRD  YEARS  OF  THE  WAR-. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fecond  campaign  j-,  the  enemy  made 
an  incurfion  into  the  country  as  before,  and  laid  it  wafte.  But 
the  plague  made  a  much  greater  devaluation  in  Athens;  the 
like  having  never  been  known.  It  is  related,  that  it  began  in 
Ethiopia,  whence  it  defcended  into  Egypt,  from  thence  fpread 
over  Ly’bia,  and  a  great  part  of  Perfia;  and  at  lalt  broke  at 
once  like  a  flood,  upon  Athens.  Thucydides,  who  himfelf  was 
feized  with  that  deadly  difeafe,  has  defcribed  very  minutely 
the  feveral  circumftances  and  fymptoms  of  it,  in  order,  fays 
he,  that  a  faithful  and  exa£fc  relation  of  this  calamity  may 
ferve  as  an  inltruftion  to  pofterity,  in  cafe  the  like  fhould 
ever  happen,  1  Hippocrates,  who  was  employed  to  vifit  the 
fick,  has  alfo  defcribed  it  in  a  medical,  and  $  Lucretius  in  a  poe¬ 
tical  way.  This  peftilence  baffled  the  utmoft  efforts  of  art; 
the  moft  robull  conftitutions  were  unable  to  withfland  its  at¬ 
tacks;  and  the  greateft  care  and  ikill  of  the  phyficians  were  a 
feeble  help  to  thofe  who  were  infedfed.  The  inllant  a  perfon 
was  feized,  he  was  {truck  with  defpair,  which  quite  difabled 

*  yug  o 7$  ‘fcur'j.t  a.pzrw$  f&iyifsi,  s's  jtat  avtigse  rroXirtvoviri. 
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him  from  attempting  a  cure.  The  affiftance  that  was  given 
them  was  ineffectual,  and  proved  mortal  to  all  fuch  of  their  rela¬ 
tions  as  had  the  courage  to  approach  them.  The  prodigious 
quantity  of  baggage,  which  had  been  removed  out  of  the 
country  into  the  city,  proved  very  noxious.  Molt  of  the  in¬ 
habitants,  for  want  of  lodging,  lived  in  little  cottages,  in  which 
they  could  fcarce  breathe,  during  the  raging  heat  of  the  lum¬ 
pier,  fo  that  they  were  feen  either  piled  one  upon  the  other, 
the  dead  as  well  as  thofe  who  were  dying,  or  elfe  crawling 
through  the  flreets;  or  lying  along  by  the  fide  of  fountains, 
to  which  they  had  dragged  themfelves,  to  quench  the  rag¬ 
ing  third;  which  confumed  them.  The  very  temples  were 
filled  with  dead  bodies,  and  every  part  of  the  city  exhibited  a 
dreadful  image  of  death;  without  the  lead  remedy  for  the 
prefen t,  or  the  lead  hopes  with  regard  to  futurity. 

*  The  plague,  before  it  fpread  into  Attica,  had  made  wild 
havoc  in  Perfia.  Artaxerxes,  who  had  been  informed  of  the 
mighty  reputation  of  Hippocrates  of  Cos,  the  greated  phyfi- 
cian  of  that  or  any  other  age,  caufed  his  governors  to  write 
fo  him,  to  invite  him  into  his  dominions,  in  order  that  he 
might  prefcribe  to  thofe  who  were  infected.  The  king  made 
him  the  mod  advantageous  offers;  fetting  no  bounds  to  his  re¬ 
wards  on  the  fide  ol  filtered,  and,  with  regard  to  honours, 
promifing  to  make  him  equal  with  the  mod  confiderable  per¬ 
sons  in  his  court.  The  reader  has  already  been  told,  the  pro¬ 
digious  regard  which  was  fliown  to  the  Grecian  phylicians  in 
Perfia;  and,  indeed,  was  it  poffible  that  fo  ufeful  a  man  as 
Hippocrates  could  be  too  well  rewarded?  However,  all  ths 
glitter  of  the  Peril  an  riches  and  dignities  were  not  capable  to 
corrupt  him,  nor  Hide  the  hatred  and  averfion  which  was  be¬ 
come  natural  to  the  Greeks  for  the  Perfians,  ever  fince  the 
latter  had  iiivaded  them.  This  great  phyfician  therefore  feet 
no  other  anfwer  but  this,  that  he  was  free  from  either  wants 
or  defires;  that  he  owed  all  his  cares  to  his  fellow-citizens 
and  countrymen;  and  was  under  no  obligation  to  Barbarians, 
the  declared  enemies  of  Greece.  Kings  are  not  ufed  to  deni¬ 
als.  Artaxerxes,  therefore,  in  the  lvigheft  tranfports  of  rage, 
fent  to  the  city  of  Cos,  the  native  place  of  Hippocrates,  ai.d 
where  he  was  at  that  time;  commanding  them  to  deliver  up 
to  him  that  infolent  wretch,  in  order  that  he  might  be  brought 
to  condign  punifhment;  and  threatening,' in  cafe  they  refilled, 
to  lay  waite  their  city  and  illand  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  not 
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the  ieaft  footfleps  of  it  fliould  remain.  However,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Cos  were  not  under  the  leaft  terror.  They  made  ait- 
fvver,  that  the  menaces  of  Darius  and  Xerxes  had  not  been 
able  to  prevail  with  them  to  give  them  earth  and  water,  or  to 
obey  their  orders;  that  Artaxerxes’s  threats  would  be  equally 
impotent;  that,  let  what  would  be  the  eonfequence,  they 
would  never  give  up  their  fellow-citizen;  and  that  they  de¬ 
pended  upon  the  protection  of  the  gods. 

Hippocrates  had  faid  in  one  of  his  letters,  that  he  owed 
himfelf  entirely  to  his  country.  And  indeed,  the  inftant  he 
was  fent  for  to  Athens,  he  went  thither,  and  did  not  once 
ftir  out  of  the  city  till  the  plague  was  quite  ceafed.  He  de¬ 
voted  himfelf  entirely  to  the  fervice  of  the  lick;,  and  to  mul¬ 
tiply  himfelf,  as  it  were,  he  fent  feveral  of  his  difciples  into 
ail  parts  of  the  country;  after  having  inflru&ed  them  in  what, 
manner  to  treat  their  patients.  The  Athenians  were  Hruck 
with  the  deepeft  fenfe  of  gratitude  for  this  generous  care  of 
Hippocrates.  They  therefore  ordained,  by  a  public  decree,, 
that  Hippocrates  fliould  be  initiated  in  the  molt  exalted  myf- 
teries,  in  the  fame  manner  as  Hercules  the  fon  of  Jupiter; 
that  a  crown  of  gold  fliould  be  prefented  him,  of  the  value  of 
loco  Haters*,  amounting  to  500  piltoles  French  money;  and 
that  the  decree  by  which  it  was  granted  him,  fliould  be  read 
aloud  by  a  herald  in  the  public  games,  on  the  folemn  feftival 
of  Panathensea:  that  the  freedom  of  the  city  fliould  be  given 
him,  and  himfelf  be  maintained,  at  the  public  charge,  in  the 
Prytane.um,  all  his  lifetime,  in  cafe  he  thought  proper;  in  fine, 
that  the  children  of  all  the  people  of  Cos,  whofe  city  had  given 
birth  to  fo  great  a  man,  might  be  maintained  and  brought 
up  in  Athens,  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  they  had  been  born 
there. 

In  the  mean  time  the  enemy  having  marched  into  Attica, 
came  down  towards  the  coait,  and  advancing  Hill  forward,  laid 
waHe  the  whole  country.  Pericles  Hill  adhering  to  the  maxim 
lie  had  eHablaflied,  not  to  expofe  the  fafety  of  the  Hate  to  the 
hazard  of  a  battle,  would  not  fuffer  bis  troops  to  fally  out  of 
the  city:  however,  before  the  enemy  left  the  plains,  he  failed 
to  Peloponnefus  with  100  galleys,  in  order  to  haHen  their 
1  (.treat  by  his  making  fo  powerful  a  diverfion;  and  after  hav¬ 
ing  mai’e  a  dreadful  havoc,  as  he  had  done  the  firH  year,  he 
returned  into  the  city.  The  plague  was  Hill  there  as  well  as 

*  The  Attic  Stater  was  a  gold  coin  weighing  two  drachms.  It  is  the 
Original  xO-tuy. 
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in  the  fleet,  and  it  fpread  to  thofe  troops  that  were  befieging 
Potidxa. 

The  campaign  being  thus  ended,  the  Athenians,  who  faw 
their  country  depopulated  by  twp  great  fcourges,  war  and  pef- 
tilence,  began  to  defpond,  and  to  murmur  againft  Pericles  ; 
confidering  him  as  the  author  of  all  their  calamities,  as  he  had. 
involved  them  in  that  fatal  war.  They  then  fent  a  deputation 
to  Lacedaemonia,  to  obtain,  if  poffible,  an  accommodation  by 
fome  means  or  other,  firmly  refolved  to  make  whatever  con- 
celfions  Ihould  be  demanded  of  them :  however,  the  ambaf- 
fadors  returned  back  without  being  able  to  obtain  any  terms. 
Complaints  and  murmurs  now  broke  out  afrefh;  and  the  whole 
city  was  in  fuch  a  trouble  and  confufion,  as  feemed  to  prog- 
nollicate  the  worft  of  evils.  Pericles,  in  the  midft  of  this 
univerfal  conflernation,  could  not  forbear  affembling  the  peo¬ 
ple;  and  endeavoured  to  foften,  and  at  tile  fame  time  to  en¬ 
courage  them,  by  jullifying  himfelf.  “  The  reafons,”  fays  he, 
“  which  determined  you  to  undertake  this  war,  and  which 
“  you  approved  at  that  time,  are  ftill  the  fame;  and  are  not 
“  changed  by  the  alteration  of  circumftances,  which  neither 
“  you  nor  myfelf  could  forefee.  Had  it  been  left  to  your  op- 
“  tion  to  make  choice  of  peace  or  war,  the  former  would  cer- 
“  tairdy  have  been  the  more  eligible  :  but  as  there  was  no 
“  other  means  for  preferving  your  liberty,  but  by  drawing  the 
fword,  was  it  pofiible  for  you  to  hefitate?  If  we  are  citi- 
“  zens  who  truly  love  our  country,  will  our  private  misfor* 
“  tunes  make  us  negleft  the  common  welfare  of  the  ftate? 
“  Every  man  feels  the  evil  which  afflidts  him,  becaufe  it  is  pre- 
“  fent;  but  no  one  is  fenfible  of  the  good  which  will  refult 
“  from  it,  becaufe  it  is  not  come.  Have  you  forgot  the 
“  ftrength  and  grandeur  of  your  empire?  Of  the  two  parts 
“  which  form  this  globe  of  ours,  viz.  the  land  and  fea,  you 
“  have  abfolute  poffeflion  of  the -latter;  and  no  king,  or  any 
“  other  power,  is  able  to  oppofe  your  fleets.  It  is  now  your 
“  duty  to  preferve  this  glory,  and  this  empire,  or  to  refign 
“  it  for  ever.  Be  not  therefore  grieved  becaufe  yrou  are  de- 
“  prived  of  a  few  country-houfes  and  gardens,  which  ought 
“  to  be  confidered  no  otherwife  than  as  the  frame  of  the  pic- 
“  ture,  though  you  would  feem  to  make  them  the  pic- 
“  ture  itfelr.  Confider,  that  if  you  do  but  preferve  your  li- 
“  bertyr,  you  will  eafily  recover  them ;  but  that  fliould  you 
4‘  fufler  yourfelves  to  be  deprived  of  this  bleffing,  you  will 
“  lofe  every  valuable  poffeffion  with  it.  Do  not  fhow  lefs  ge- 
nerolity  than  your  anceltors,  who,  for  the  fake  of  preferv- 
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“  ing  it,  abandoned  even  their  city;  and  who,  though  they 
“  had  not  inherited  fuc'n  a  glory  from  their  anceftors,  yet  fuf- 
“  fered  the  word  of  evils,  and  engaged  in  the  moft  perilous 
“  enterprifes,  to  tranfmit  it  to  you.  I  will  confefs  that  your 
“  prefent  calamities  are  exceedingly  grievous,  and  I  myfelf 
“  am  duly  fenfible  and  deeply  airlifted  for  them.  But  is  it 
“  juft  in  you  to  exclaim  againft  your  general,  merely  for  an 
“  accident  that  was  not  to  be  diverted  by  all  the  prudence  of 
“  man  ;  and  to  make  him  refponfible  for  an  event,  in  which 
“  he.bas  not  the  lealt  concern  ?  We  mull  fubmit  patiently  to 
“  thofe  evils  which  heaven  inflicts  upon  us,  and  vigoroufly 
“  oppofe  fuch  as  arife  from  our  fellow-creatures.  As  to  the 
“  hatred  and  jealoufy  which  attend  on  your  profperity,  they 
“  are  the  ufual  lot  of  all  who  believe  themfelvea  worthy  of 
“  commanding.  However,  hatred  and  envy  are  not  long- 
“  lived,  but  the  glory  that  accompanies  exalted  actions  is  im- 
“  mortal.  Revolve  therefore  perpetually  in  your  minds,  how 
“  fhameful  and  ignominious  it  is  for  men  to  bow  the  neck  to 
“  their  enemies,  and  how  glorious  it  is  to  triumph  over  them  ; 
“  and  then,  animated  by  this  double  reflection,  march  on  to 
“  danger  with  joy  and  intrepidity,  and  do  not  crouch  fo  tame- 
“  ly  in  vain  to  the  Lacedaemonians  ;  and  call  to  mind,  that 
“  thofe  who  difplay  the  greateft  bravery  and  refolution  in  dan- 
“  gers,  acquire  the  moft  efteem  and  applaufe.” 

The  motives  ofhonour  and  fame,  the  remembrance  of  the 
great  aftions  of  their  anceftors,  the  foothing  title  of  fovereigns 
of  Greece,  and,  above  all,  the  jealoufy  of  Sparta,  the  ancient 
and  perpetual  rival  of  Athens,  were  the  ufual  motives  which 
Pericles  employed  to  influence  and  animate  the  Athenians, 
and  had  hitherto  never  failed  of  luccefs.  But  on  this  occafion, 
the  fenfe  of  the  prefent  evils  prevailed  over  every  other  confi- 
deration,  and  Hided  all  other  thoughts.  The  Athenians  in¬ 
deed  did  not  defign  to  fue  the  Lacedarmonians  any  more  for 
peace,  but  the  fight  and  prefence  only  of  Pericles  was  irifup- 
portable  to  them.  They  therefore  deprived  him  of  the  com¬ 
mand  .of  the  army,  and  fentenced  him  to  pay  a  fine,  which, 
according  to  fome  hiftorians,  amounted  to  15  talents*,  and, 
according  to  others,  50. 

However,  this  public  difgrace  of  Pericles  was  not  to  be  very 
lading.  The  anger  of  the  people  was  appeafed  by  the  lirit 
effort,  and  had  fpent  itfelf  in  this  injurious  treatment  of  him, 
as  the  bee  leaves  its  fling  in  the  wound.  But  he  was  not  now 

*  is  >  or  jo, 000  French  crov/ns. 
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fo  happy  with  regard  to  his  domeftic  evils ;  for,  befides  his 
having  loft  a  great  number  of  his  friends  and  relations  by  the 
peftilence,  feuds  and  divifions  had  long  reigned  in  his  family. 
Xanthippus,  his  eldeft  fon,  who  himfelf  was  extremely  pro- 
fufe,  and  had  married  a  young  wife  no  lefs  extravagant,  could 
not  bear  his  father’s  exaCl  ceconomy,  who  allowed  him  but  a 
very  fmall  fum  for  his  pleal’ures.  This  made  him  borrow  mo¬ 
ney  in  his  father’s  name.  When  the  lender  demanded  his 
debt  of  Pericles,  he  not  only  refufed  to  pay,  but  even  profe- 
cuted  him  for  it.  Xanthippus  was  fo  enraged,  that  he  inveigh¬ 
ed  ill  the  moil  heinous  terms  againft  his  father,  exclaiming 
againft  him  in  all  places,  and  ridiculing  openly  the  affemblies 
he  held  at  his  houfe,  and  his  conferences  with  the  Sophifts. 
He  did  not  know  that  a  fon,  though  treated  unjuftly,  which 
was  far  otherwife  in  his  cafe,  ought  to  fubmit  patiently  to  the 
injuftice  of  his  father,  as  a  citizen  is  obliged  to  fuffer  that  of 
his  country. 

The  plague  carried  off  Xanthippus.  At  the  fame  time  Pe¬ 
ricles  loft  his  lifter,  with  many  of  his  relations  and  bell  friends, 
whofe  afiiftance  he  moft  wanted  in  the  adminiftration.  But  he 
did  not  fink  under  thefe  Ioffes;  his  ftrength  of  mind  was  not 
fhaken  by  them  ;  and  he  was  not  feen  to  weep  or  Ihow  the 
ufual  marks  offorrow  at  the  grave  of  any  of  his  relations,  till 
the  death  of  Paralus,  the  laft  of  his  legitimate  children.  That 
rude  ftroke  quite  amazed  him,  though  he  did  his  utmoft  to 
preferve  his  ufual  tranquillity,  and  not  Ihow  any  outward  fymp- 
toms  of  forrow.  But  when  he  was  to  put  the  crown  of  flow¬ 
ers  upon  the  head  of  his  dead  fon,  he  could  not  fupport  the 
cruel  fpedlacle,  nor  ftifle  the  tranfports  of  his  grief,  which 
forced  its  way  in  cries,  in  fobs,  and  a  flood  of  tears. 

Pericles,  milled  by  the  principles  of  a  falfe  philofophy,  ima¬ 
gined,  that  bewailing  the  death  of  his  relations  and  children, 
•would  betray  a  weaknefs  that  no  way  fuited  the  greatnefs  of 
foul  he  had  ever  fhown  ;  and  that  on  this  occafion,  the  fenfi- 
bility  of  the  father  would  fully  the  glory  of  the  conqueror. 
Exceeding  error  !  childilh  illulion  !  which  either  makes  hero- 
ifm  confllt  in  wild  and  favage  cruelty  ;  or  leaving  the  fame 
grief  and  confufion  in  the  mind,  affumes  a  vain  outfide  of  con- 
Itancy  and  refolution,  merely  to  be  admired.  But  does  martial 
bravery  extinguilh  nature  ?  Is  a  man  dead  to  all  humane  fen- 
timents,  becaufe  he  makes  a  confiderable  figure  in  the  ftate  ? 
Antoninus  the  emperor  had  a  much  jufter  way  of  thinking, 
when,  on  occafion  of  Marcus  Aurelius’s  lamenting  the  death 
of  the  perfon  who  had  brought  him  up,  he  faid,  “  Suffer  him 
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4‘  to  be  a  man,  for  neither  philofophy  nor  fovereignty  renders 
“  us  infenfible*.” 

Ficklenefs  and  inconftancy  were  the  prevailing  characters  of 
the  Athenians  ;  and  as  theie  carried  them  on  a  fudden  to  the 
greateft  exceffes,  they  foon  brought  them  back  again  within  the 
hounds  of  moderation  and  gentlenefs.  It  was  not  long  before 
they  repented  the  injury  they  had  done  Pericles,  and  earneftly 
wifhed  to  fee  him  again  in  their  afiemblies.  By  dint  of  fuller¬ 
ing  they  began  to  bear  patiently  their  domeftic  misfortunes, 
and  to  be  fired  more  and  more  with  a  zeal  for  their  country’s 
glory  ;  and  in  their  ardor  for  reinftating  its  affairs,  they  did 
not  know  any  perfon  more  capable  than  Pericles  of  the  admini- 
ilration.  Pericles,  at  that  time,  never  ftirred  out  of  his  houfe, 
and  was  in  the  utmoft  grief  for  the  lofs  he  had  fuftained.  How¬ 
ever,  Alcibiades  and  the  reft,  of  his  friends  intreated  him  to  go 
abroad,  and  fhow  himfelf  in  public.  The  people  alked  him 
pardon  for  their  ungrateful  ufageof  him  ;  and  Pericles,  mov¬ 
ed  with  their  intreaties,  and  perfuaded  that  it  did  not  become 
a  good  man  to  harbour  the  leaft  refentment  againft  his  country, 
refumed  the  government. 

About 'the  end  of  the  feeoffd  campaign,  some  ambaffadors 
had  let  out  from  Lacedtemon,  in  order  to  folicit  the  king  of 
Perfia’s  alliance,  and  engage  him  to  furnifha  fum  of  money  for 
maintaining  the  fleet :  this  reflected  great  ignominy  on  the  La¬ 
cedaemonians,  who  called  themfelves  the  deliverers  of  Greece, 
fince  they  thereby  retraced  or  fullied  the  glorious  aftions  they 
had  formerly  atchieved  in  her  defence  againft  Perfia.  They 
went  by  the  way  of  Thrace,  in  order  to  difengage,  if  poffible, 
Sitacles  from  the  alliance  of  the  Athenians,  and  prevail  with 
him  to  fuccour  Potidaea.  But  they  here  met  with  fome  Athe¬ 
nian  amballadors,  who  caufed  them  to  be  arrefted  as  difturbers 
of  the  public  peace,  and  afterwards  to  be  fent  to  Athens, 
where,  without  fullering  them  to  be  heard,  they  were  put  to 
death  the  fame  day,  and  their  bodies  thrown  into  the  open 
fields,  byway  ofreprifal  on  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  treated 
all  who  were  not  of  their  party  in  the  fame  inhuman  manner. 
It  is  fcarce  poffible  to  conceive  how  two  cities,  which,  a  little 
before,  were  fo  ilrongly  united,  and  ought  to  have  ftiown  a  mu¬ 
tual  civility  and  forbearance  for  each  other,  could  contract  fo 
inveterate  an  hatred,  and  break  into  fuch  cruel  adds  of  violence, 
as  infringe  all  the  laws  of  war,  humanity,  and  nations  ;  and 

*  Permitte  illi  ut  homo  fit :  neque  enim  vel  philofophia  vel  imperium 
tollit  affeChis.  Jul.  Capitol,  in  vit,  Antonini  Pii. 
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•prompted  them  to  excrcife  greater  cruelties  upon  oue  another, 
than  if  they  had  been  at  war  with  barbarians. 

Potidaea  bad  now  been  befieged  airnoft  three  years  ;  when 
the  inhabitants,  reduced  to  extremities,  and  in  fuch  want  of 
provifions  that  fome  fed  on  human  flefh,  and  not  expecting 
any  fuccours  from  the  Peloponnefians,  vvhofe  attempts  in  At¬ 
tica  had  all  proved  abortive,  furrendered  on  conditions.  The 
circumftances  which  made  the  Athenians  treat  them  with  le¬ 
nity,  were,  the  feverity  of  the  weather,  which  exceedingly  an¬ 
noyed  the  befiegers,  and  the  prodigious  expence  of  the  fiege, 
which  had  already  coft  *  zooo  talents.  They  therefore 
came  out  of  the  city  with  their  wives  and  children,  as  well  ci¬ 
tizens  as  foreigners,  with  each  but  one  fuit  of  clothes,  and  the 
women  two,  and  only  a  little  money  to  carry  them  home. 
The  Athenians  blamed  their  generals  for  granting  this  capitu¬ 
lation  without  their  order  ;  becaufe  otherwife,  as  the  citizens 
were  reduced  to  the  utmoft  extremities,  they  would  have  fur- 
rendered  at  diferetion.  They  Cent  a  colony  thither. 

f  The  firft  thing  that  Pericles  did,  after  his  being  re-eleCled 
generaliftimo,  was  to  propofe  the  abrogating  of  that  law,  which 
he  himfelfhad  caufedtobe  enacted  againft  baftards,  when  they 
were  legitimate  children.  It  declared,  that  fuch  only  fhould 
be  confidered  as  true  and  legitimate  Athenians,  whofe  fathers 
and  mothers  were  both  natives  of  Athens ;  and  it  had  been 
executed  juft  before  with  the  utmoft  rigour.  For  the  king;}:  of 
Egypt  having  fent  to  Athens  a  prefent  of  40,000  meafures  of 
corn  to  be  diftributed  among  the  people,  the  baftards,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  this  new  law,  were  involved  in  a  thoufand  difficulties, 
till  then  unpraftifed,  and  which  had  not  been  fo  much  as 
thought  of.  Near  5000  of  them  were  condemned  and  fold  as 
■Haves,  whilft  14,040  citizens  were  confirmed  in  their  privileges, 
and  recognized  as  true  Athenians.  It  was  thought  very 
ftrange,  that  the  author  and  promoter  of  this  law  fhould  him- 
felf  defire  to  have  it  repealed.  But  the  Athenians  were  mov¬ 
ed  to  compaffion  at  the  dcmeftic  calamities  of  Pericles  ;  fo  that 

*  The  army  which  befieged  Potidaea  confided  of  3000  men,  exclufive 
of  the  i6co  who  had  been  fent  under  the  command  of  Phormio.  Every 
foldier  received  daily  two  drachms,  or  20d.  French,  for  rnafter  and  man  ; 
and  thofe  of  the  galleys  had  the  fame  pay.  Thucyd.  1.  3.  p.  182. 

+  A.  M.  3J75,  Aut.  J.  C.  429. 

f  Plutarch  does  not  name  this  king.  Perhaps  it  was  Inarus,  fon  to 
Pfammetichus  king  of  Libya,  who  had  caufed  part  of  the  Egyptians  to 
take  up  arms  agahift  Artaxerxes,  and  to  whom  the  Athenians,  above  30 
years  before,  had  fent  fuccours  agaiufl;  the  Perfians.  Thucyd.  1.  j.  p.  68. 
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they  permitted  him  to  enter  his  baftard,  in  his  own  name,  in 
the  register  of  the  citizens  of  his  tribe. 

A  little  after,  lie  himfelf  was  infedted  with  the  peftilence. 
Being  extremely  ill,  and  ready  to  breathe  his  laft,  the  princi¬ 
pal  citizens,  and  fuch  of  his  friends  as  had  not  forfaken  him, 
difcourfing  together  in  his  bed-chamber  about  his  rare  merit, 
they  ran  over  his  exploits,  and  computed  the  number  of  his 
victories  ;  for  whilit  he  was  generaliffimo  of  the  Athenians,  he 
had  eredfed  for  the  glory  of  their  city  nine  trophies,  in  memo¬ 
ry  of  as  many  battles  gained  by  him.  They  did  not  imagine 
that  Pericles  heard  what  they  were  faying,  becaufe  he  feemed 
to  have  loll  his  fenfes  ;  but  it  was  far  otherwife,  for  not  a  fingle 
word  of  their  difcourfe  had  efcaped  him  ;  when,  breaking  fud- 
denly  from  his  filence  ;  “lam  furprifed,”  fays  he,  “  that  you 
“  Ihould  treafure  up  fo  well  in  your  memories,  and  extol  fo 
“  highly  a  feries  of  adtions,  in  which  fortune  had  fo  great  a 
“  {hare,  and  which  are  common  to  me  with  fo  many  other 
“  generals  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  fhould  forget  the  moft  glori- 
“  ous  circumilanoe  in  my  life  ;  I  mean,  my  never  having  cauf- 
“c  ed  a  fingle  citizen  to  put  on  mourning.”  Excellent  words  ! 
which  very  few  in  high  ftations  can  declare  with  truth.  The 
Athenians  were  deeply  afflidted  at  his  death. 

The  reader  has  doubtlefs  obferved,  from  what  has  been  faid 
of  Pericles,  that  in  him  were  united  moil  qualities  which  con- 
ftitnte  the  great  man  ;  as  thofe  of  the  admiral,  by  his  great 
{kill  in  naval  affairs  ;  of  the  great  captain,  by  his  conquelts  and 
victories ;  of  the  high-treafurer,  by  the  excellent  order  in  which 
he  put  the  finances  ;  of  the  great  politician,  by  the  extent  and 
juftnefs  of  his  views,  by  his  eloquence  in  public  deliberations, 
and  by  the  exterity  and  addrefs  with  which  he  tranfadted  the 
affairs  ;  of  a  minifler  of  flate,  by  the  methods  he  employed  to 
increafe  trade  and  promote  the  arts  in  general ;  in  fine,  of  fa¬ 
ther  of  his  country,  by  the  happinefs  he  procured  to  every  in¬ 
dividual,  and  which  he  always  had  in  view,  as  the  true  fcope 
and  end  of  his  adminillration. 

But  I  muft  not  omit  another  charadteriftic  which  was  pecu¬ 
liar  to  him.  He  adied  with  fo  much  wifdom,  moderation,  dif- 
intereftednefs,  and  zeal  for  the  public  good  ;  he  difcovered, 
in  all  things,  fo  great  a  fuperiority  of  talents,  and  gave  fo  ex¬ 
alted  an  idea  of  his  experience,  capacity,  and  integrity,  that  he 
acquired  the  confidence  of  all  the  Athenians  ;  and  fixed,  in  his 
own  favour,  during  40  years  that  he  governed  the  Athenians, 
their  natural  ficklenefs  and  inconltancy.  He  fuppreffed  that 
jealoufy,  which  an  extreme  fondnefs  for  liberty  had  made  them 

entertain 
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entertain  againft  all  citizens  diftinguifhed  by  their  merit  and 
great  authority.  But  the  mod  furprifing  circumftance  is,  he 
gained  this  great  afcendant  merely  by  perfuafion,  without  em¬ 
ploying  force,  mean  artifices,  or  any  of  thofe  arts  which  a  mean 
politician  excufes  in  himfelf,  upon  the  fpecious  pretence,  that 
the  neceffity  of  the  public  affairs,  and  reafons  of  Hate,  make 
them  neceffary. 

Anaxagoras  *  died  the  fame  year  as  Pericles.  Plutarch  re¬ 
lates  a  circumftance  concerning  him,  which  happened  fome  time 
before,  which  muft  not  be  omitted.  Pie  fays,  that  this  philofo- 
pher,  who  had  voluntarily  reduced  himfelf  to  exceffive  poverty, 
in  order  that  he  might  have  the  greater  leifure  to  purfue  his  ftu- 
dies  ;  finding  himfelf  neglected  in  his  old  age  by  Pericles,  who, 
in  the  multiplicity  of  the  public  affairs,  had  not  always  time  to 
think  of  him  ;  wrapped  his  cloak  about  his  head  ]-,  and  threw 
himfelf  on  the  ground,  in  the  fixed  refolution  to  ftarve  himfelf. 
Pericles  hearing  of  this  accidentally,  ran  with  the  utmoft  hafte 
to  the  philofopher’s  houfe  in  the  deepeft  affliction.  He  con- 
iured  him,  in  the  ftrongeft  and  moil  moving  terms,  not  to 
throw  his  life  away  ;  adding,  that  it  was  not  AnaxagoTas,  but 
himfelf  that  was  to  be  lamented,  if  he  was  fo  unfortunate  as  to 
lofe  fo  wife  and  faithful  a  friend  ;  one  who  was  fo  capable  of 
giving  him  wholefome  counfels,  with  regard  to  the  preffing  oc- 
cafions  of  the  flate.  Anaxagoras  then,  uncovering  his  head 
a  little,  fpoke  thus  to  him  :  “  Pericles,  thofe  who  ufe  a  lamp 
“  take  care  to  feed  it  with  oil.”  This  was  a  gentle,  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  a  ftrong  and  piercing  reproach.  Pericles  ought  to 
have  fupplied  his  wants  unafked.  Many  lamps  are  extin- 
guifhed  in  this  manner  in  a  country,  by  the  criminal  negligence 
of  thofe  who  ought  to  fupply  them. 

SECTION  III. 

THE  LACEDAEMONIANS  BESIEGE  PLATAEA - FOURTH  AND 

FIFTH  YEARS  OF  THE  WAR. 

The  moft  memorable  tranfaclion  of  the  following  years 
was  the  fiege  of  Platsea  by  the  Lacedaemonians.  This  was  one 
of  the  moft  famous  fieges  in  antiquity,  on  account  of  the  vigo- 

*  Plut.  in  Pericl.  p.  162. 

f  It  was  the  cuftom  for  thofe  to  cover  their  heads  with  their  cloaks, 
who  were  reduced  to  defpair,  and  refolve  to  die. 

t  A.  M.  3576.  Ant.  J.  C.  426-  Thucyd.  1.  ii.  p.  147 — 151.  Diod. 
1.  xxii.  p.  102 — 109, 
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tons  et'orts  or  both  partus  ;  but  efpeciahv  for  the  glorious  re- 
il  dance  made  by  the  befeged,  and  their  bold  and  ir.duilricus 
b.ratagem,  by  which  ieveral  cf  them  got  out  of  the  citv,  and 
by  taut  means  eicaped  the  fury  c:  the  enemy.  The  Lucedst- 
r.t  tnians  betteged  thus  place  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  car.t- 
pn~r.  As  foon  as  they  had  pitched  their  camp  round  the 
city,  in  order  to  lay  wade  the  place;  sdiacent  to  it,  the  Pla¬ 
teaus  lent  feme  deputies  to  Arch ida runs,  who  commanded 
c  i  that  c cccilo::,  to  reprefeut,  that  he  could  not  attach  them 
with  the  lead  {hadow  ci  iuihce,  became  that,  alter  the  famous 
battle  ct  P.atsea,  Paufardas,  the  Grecian  general,  offering  up 
a  intnihue  in  their  city  to  jupiier  the  Deliverer,  in  prefence  of 
ali  the  allies,  had  given  them,  them  freedom  to  reward  their 
vale  nr  and  zeal  :  sr.c  therefore,  that  they  ought  not  to  be 
ci.tv.rhec  ia  the  e. :  *  merit  oi  their  liberties,  fince  it  bad  been 
granted  them,  by  2  Lacedemonian.  Arc.  id  am  us  anfvered, 
that  their  demand  would  be  very  reafonable,  had  they  not 
hbf  with  the  Athenians,  the  profeGd  enemies  to  the  1. inert v 
or  Greece;  hut  that,  i:  th _-y  would  ciiengage  ther.felves rrom 
thfr  nreient  alliance,  or  at  leu  remain  neuter,  ther  then  i.tculd 
be  let:  in  the  full  enjoyment  i  r  their  privileges.  The  deputies 
rephed,  that  they  cc  Id  not  poiubly  come  to  any  agreement, 
without  tinh  fending  to  Athens,  whither  their  wives  and  their 
children  were  retired.  The  Lacedaemonians  permitted  them 
to  fend  thither  ;  when  the  Athenians  pm  mi tlr.g  folenr.nly  to 
fucccur  them  to  the  utrr.oft  cf  their  power,  the  Plataeans  re- 
iclvcd  te  infer  the  it  ft  extremities  rather  than  iarrender:  and 
sccordinclv  they  informed  t  ie  Lsccd.cmcniar,;,  from  their 
walls,  that  then  could  net  corn  1  with  what  was  de'ured. 

Archidair.us  then,  at  ter  calling  upon  the  gods  to  witneis.  that 
be  did  not  firib  ir.fri  e  the  alli  nce,  ard  was  not  the  caufe 
cf  the  calamities  whbh  m:,at  befal  .ire  P’ataeans,  for  having 
refuted  the  ’ .if:  and  ret.  r liable  conditions  ojrered  them,  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  Cege.  lurrcur.ded  the  city  with  a  circum- 

vallation  of  trees,  wbicli  were  laid  long-ways, .  very  chore  to¬ 
gether,  with  their  boughs  interwoven,  and  turned  towards  the 
city,  to  prevent  any  perfon  from  going  out  of  it.  He  after¬ 
wards  threw  up  a  platform  to  fet  the  batteries  on  ;  in  hopes 
that,  as  fo  mar.v  hands  were  employed,  they  fhc tdh  loci  true 
the  citv.  He  therefore  caw.-,  trees  to  be  felled  on  -nr  ..  Ci- 
thseron,  and  interwove  them  with  fnfeines,  in  order  t>  iupport 
the  terra  on  A  fees;  he  then  threw  in  weed,  earth,  jud 
{tones ;  in  a  word,  v.  hr.  ever  ccv'.d  help  to  fl  it  up.  ihe 
whole  arruv  worked  night  and  dav ,  w  :  .  let 
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million,  during  feverity  cays  ;  one  half  of  the  foldiers  repofing 
themfelves,  wbilft  the  reft  were  at  vvotk. 

The  befieged  obferving  that  the  work  began  to  r;fe,  they 
threw  up  a  w  ooden  wall  upon  the  walls  of  the  city  oppofite  to 
the  platform,  in  order  that  they  might  always  out-top  the  be- 
fiegers,  and  filled  the  hollow  of  this  wooden  wall  with  the, 
bricks  they  took  from  the  rubbifh  of  the  neighbouring  houfts  ; 
fo  that  the  wall  of  timber  ferved  in  a  manner  as  a  defence  to 
keep  the  wall  from  falling  as  it  was  carrying  up.  It  was  cover¬ 
ed,  on  the  outfide,  with  hides  both  raw  and  dry,  in  order  to 
flicker  the  works  and  the  workmen  from  the  fires  chfehurged 
again  ft  it.  In  proportion  as  it  rofe,  the  platform  was  railed 
rdfo,  which  in  this  manner  was  carried  to  a  great  height.  But 
the  befieged  made  a  hole  in  the  oppofite  wall,  in  order  to  t.t— - 
ry  off  the  earth  that  fuftained  the  platform  ;  which  tire  bed  w  - 
ers  perceiving,  they  put  large  paniers  filled  with  mortar  in 
the  place  of  the  earth  which  had  been  removed,  becaufe  thefe 
could  not  be  fo  eafily  carried  off.  The  befieged  therefore,  find¬ 
ing  their  firft  ftratagem  defeated,  made  a  mine  under  ground 
as  far. as  the  platform,  in  order  to  flicker  themfelves,  and  to  re¬ 
move  from  it  the  earth  and  other  materials  of  which  it  was 
compofed,  and  which  they  gave  from  hand  to  hand,  as  far  as 
the  city.  The  befiegers  were  a  coniiderable  time  without  per¬ 
ceiving  this,  till  at  laft  they  found  that  their  work  did  not  go 
forward,  and  that  the  more  earth  they  laid  on  the  weaker  it 
grew.  But  the  befieged  judging  that  the  fuperiority  ox  numbers 
would  at  length  prevail,  without amufing  themfelves  any  long¬ 
er  at  this  work,  or  carrying  the  wall  higher  on  the  fide  towards 
the  battery,  they  contented  themfelves  with  building  another 
within,  in  the  form  of  a  half-moon,  both  ends  of  which  joined 
to  the  wall;  in. order  that  the  befieged  might  retire  behind  it 
when  the  firft  wall  fhould  be  forced,  and  fo  oblige  the  enemy 
to  make  frelh  works. 

In  the  mean  time  the  befiegers  having  fet  up  their  machines, 
doubtlefs  after  they  had  filled  up  the  ditch,  though  Thucy¬ 
dides  does  not  fay  this,  fhook  the  city-wall  in  a  very  terrible 
manner,  which,  though  it  alarmed  the  citizens  very  much, 
did  not  however  ddcourage  their..  They  employed  every  art 
that  fortification  could  fugged  againft  the  enemy’s  batteries. 
They  prevented  the  effeft  of  the  battering  rams,  by  ropes  * 

*  The  end,  downward,  of  thefe  ropes  formed  a  variety  of  flip  knots, 
with  which  they  catched  the  head  of  the  battering-ram,  which  they  rail¬ 
ed  up  by  the  help  of  the  machine. 
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which  turned  afide  their  ftrokes.  They  alfo  employed  another 
artifice ;  the  two  ends  of  a  great  beam  were  made  fall  by 
long  iron  chains  to  two  large  pieces  of  timber,  fupported  at 
due  diftance  upon  the  wall  in  the  nature  of  a  balance  ;  fo  that 
whenever  the  enemy  played  their  machine,  the  befieged  lifted 
up  this  beam,  and  let  it  fall  back  on  the  head  of  the  battering 
ram,  which  quite  deadened  its  force,  and  confequently  made 
it  of  no  eft'eft. 

The  beiiegers  finding  the  attack  did  not  go  on  fuccefsfully, 
and  that  a  new  wall  was  raifed  againft  their  platform,  defpaired 
of  being  able  to  ftorm  the  place,  and  therefore  changed  the 
liege  into  a  blockade.  However,  they  nrft  endeavoured  to  fet 
fire  to  it,  imagining  that  the  town  might  eafily  be  burnt  down, 
as  it  was  10  fmali,  whenever  a  ilrong  wind  (hould  rife;  for 
they  employed  all  the  artifices  imaginable,  to  make  themfelves 
rnafters  of  it  as  foon  as  poffible,  and  with  little  expence.  They 
therefore  threw  fafcines  into  the  intervals  between  the  walls  of 
the  city  and  the  intrenchment  with  which  they  had  furround- 
ed  them  ;  and  filled  thefe  intervals  in  a  very  little  time,  becaufe 
of  the  multitude  of  hands  employed  by  them  ;  in  order  to  fet 
fire,  at  the  fame  time,  to  different  parts  of  the  city.  They 
then  lighted  the  fire  with  pitch  and  fulphur,  which  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  made  fuch  a  prodigious  blaze,  that  the  like  was  never 
feen.  This  invention  was  very  near  carrying  the  city,  which 
had  baffled  all  others ;  for  the  befieged  could  not  make  head 
at  once  againfl  the  fire  and  the  enemy  in  feveral  parts  of  the 
town  ;  and  had  the  weather  favoured  the  befiegers,  as  they 
flattered  themfelves  it  would,  it  had  certainly  been  taken  :  but 
hiftory  informs  us,  that  an  exceeding  heavy  rain  fell,  which 
extinguifhed  the  fire. 

This  laft  effort  of  the  befiegers  having  been  defeated  as  fuc¬ 
cefsfully  as  all  the  reft,  they  now  turned  the  fiege  into  a  block¬ 
ade,  and  furrounded  the  city  with  a  brick  wall,  ftrengthened 
on  each  fide  with  a  deep  foffe.  The  whole  army  was  engaged 
fucceffively  in  this  work,  and  when  it  was  finifhed,  they  left 
a  guard  over  half  of  it  ;  the  Boeotians  offering  to  guard  the 
reft,  upon  which  the  Lacedaemonians  returned  to  Sparta  about 
the  month  of  Offober.  There  were  now,  in  Plataea,  but 
400  inhabitants,  and  80  Athenians,  with  110  women  to 
drefs  their  victuals  ;  and  no  other  perfon,  whether  freeman  or 
Have  ;  all  the  reft  having  been  fent  to  Athens  before  the 
fiege. 

During  the  campaign,  fome  engagements  were  fought  both 
by  fea  and  land,  which  I  omit,  becaufe  of  no  irriDortance. 

The 
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*  The  next  fummer,  which  was  the  fourth  year  of  the  war, 
the  people  of  Lefbos,  the  citizens  of  Methymne  excepted,  re- 
folved  to  break  their  alliance  with  the  Athenians.  They  had 
defigned  to  rebel  before  the  war  was  declared,  but  the  Lace¬ 
daemonians  would  not  receive  them  at  that  time.  Tire  citizens 
of  Methymne  lent  advice  cf  this  to  the  Athenians,  affuring  them 
that  if  an  immediate  fuccour  was  not  lent,  the  illand  would  be 
inevitably  loft.  The  affliction  of  the  Athenians,  who  had  fuf- 
tained  great  Ioffes  by  the  war  and  the  plague,  was  greatly  in- 
creafed,  when  news  was  brought  of  the  revolt  of  fo  conl'i dur¬ 
able  an  illand,  whofe  forces,  which  were  quite  frelh,  would 
now  join  the  enemy,  and  reinforce  them  on  a  fudden  by  the 
addition  of  a  po  werful  fleet.  The  Athenians  therefore  lent 
40  galleys  deftgned  for  Peloponnefus,  which  accordingly  failed 
for  Mitylene.  The  inhabitants,  though  in  great  confterna- 
tion,  becaufe  they  were  unprepared,  yet  put  on  an  appearance 
of  bravery,  and  lailed  out  of  the  port  with  their  (hips;  however, 
being  repulfed,  they  propofed  an  accommodation,  which  the 
Athenians  liftened  to,  from  an  apprehenfion  that  they  were  not 
flrong  enough  to  reduce  the  illand  to  their  allegiance.  A  fuf- 
penfion  of  arms  was  therefore  agreed  upon,  during  which  the 
M  tyleneans  feat  ambafiadc  rs  to  Athens.  The  fear  of  not  ob¬ 
taining  their  demands,  made  them  fend  others  to  Lacedsemonia, 
to  delire  fuccours.  This  was  not  ill  judged,  the  Athenians 
fending  them  an  anfwer  which  they  had  no  reafon  to  interpret 
in  their  favour. 

The  ambaffadors  of  Mitylene,  after  a  dangerous  voyage,  be¬ 
ing  arrived  in  Lacedxmonia,  the  Spartans  deferred  giving  them 
audience,  till  the  folemnization  of  the  Olympic  games,  in  order 
that  the  allies  might  hear  the  complaints  they  had  to  make.  I 
fnall  repeat  their  whole  fpeech  on  that  occalion,  as  it  may  ferve 
at  once,  to  give  a  juft  idea  of  Thucydides’s  ftyle,  and  of  the  dif- 
pofttion  of  the  feveral  ftates  with  regard  to  the  Athenian ■■  and 
Lacedaemonians.  “  We  are  fenfible,”  faid  the  ambaffadors-, 
“  that  it  is  the  cuftom  to  ufe  deferters  well  at  firft,  becaufe  of  the 
“  fervice  they  do  thofe  whom  they  fly  to  ;  but  to  defpife  them 
“  afterwards,  as  traitors  to  their  country  and  friends.  This 
“  is  far  from  being  unjuft,  when  they  have  no  inducement  to 
“  fuch  a  change  ;  when  the  fame  union  fubfiils,  and  the  fam’e 
“  aids  are  reciprocally  granted.  But  it  is  far  otherwife  between 
“  us  and  the  rktnenians ;  and  we  entreat  you  not  to  be  pre¬ 
judiced  againft  us,  becaufe,  after  having  been  treated  mildly 


*  Thucyd.  1.  iii.  p.  174 — 207. — Diod.  1.  xii.  p.  108,  109. 
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s<  by  the  Athenians  during  the  peace,  we  now  renounce  their 
Ci  alliance  when  they  are  unfortunate.  For  being  come  hither 
“  to  demand  admittance  into  the  number  of  your  friends  and 
“  allies,  we  ought  to  begin  our  own  juftification,  by  (ho  wing 
the  juftice  and  necefiity  of  our  procedure;  it  being  impoffi- 
“  hie  for  a  true  friendihip  to  be  cftablifhed  between  individuals, 
“  or  a  folid  alliance  between  cities,  unlefs  both  are  founded  on 
“  virtue,  and  uniformity  of  principles  and  fentiments. 

“  To  come  to  the  point:  the  treaty  we  concluded  with  the 
Athenians,  was  not  to  enflave  Greece,  but  to  free  it  from 
the  yoke  of  the  Barbarians  ;  and  it  was  concluded  after  the 
££  retreat  of  the  Perfians,  when  you  renounced  the  command. 
“  We  adhered  to  it  with  pleafure,  fo  long  as  the  Athenians 
“  continued  to  entertain  juft  defigns  ;  hut,  when  we  faw  that 
they  difeontinued  the  war  they  were  carrying  on  againft  the 
“  enemy,  merely  to  opprefs  the  allies,  we  could  not  but  fufpedt 
" ‘  their  conduct.  And  as  it  was  extremely  difficult,  in  fo  great 
“  a  diverfity  of  interefts  and  opinions,  for  all  of  them  to  con- 
“  tinue  in  drift  union  ;  and  ftill  harder  to  make  head  againft 
“  them,  when  alone  and  feparated-;  they  have  fubjefted,  by 
“  infenfible  degrees,  all  the  allies,  except  the  inhabitants  of 
“  Chios,  and  our  people  ;  and  ufed  our  own  forces  for  this 
‘  end.  For,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  left  us  feemingly  at 
“  our  liberty,  they  obliged  us  to  follow  them  ;  though  we 
“  could  no  longer  rely  on  their  words,  and  had  the  ftrongeft 
“  reafon  to  fear  the  like  treatment.  And  indeed,  what  pro- 
“  babihty  is  there,  after  their  enflaving  all  the  other  ftates,  that 
££  they  ffiould  fhow  a  regard  to  us  only,  and  admit  us  upon 
“  the  foot  of  equals,  if  they  may  become  our  matters  when- 
“  ever  they  pleafe  efpecially  as  their  power  increafes  daily,. 

in  proportion  as  ours  leffens  ?  A  mutual  fear  between  con- 
“  federates,  is  a  ftrong  motive  to  make  an  alliance  lading,  and 
“  to  prevent  unjuft  and  violent  attempts,  by  its  keeping  all 
“  things  in  an  equilibrium.  Their  leaving  us  the  enjoyment 
“  of  our  liberties,  was  merely  becaufe  they  could  not  intrench 
s£  upon  them  by  open  force,,  but  only  by  that  equity  and  fpe- 
“  cious  moderation  they  have  fhown  us.  Firft,  they  pretend- 
“  ed  to  prove,  from  their  moderate  conduft  in  regard  to  us, 
“  that  as  we  are  free,  we  fhould  not  have  marched  in  con- 
“  jundtion  with  them  againft  the  other  allies,  had  they  not 
“  given  them  juft  grounds  for  complaint.  Secondly,  by  at- 
“  tacking  the  weakeft  firft,  and  fubduing  them  one  after  ano- 
S£  ther,  they  enabled  themfelves,  by  their  ruin,  to  fubjeft  the 
-■*s  moll  powerful  without  difficulty,  who  at  laft  would  be  left 

“  alone 
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*'  alone  and  without  fupport :  whereas,  had  they  begun  by 
<£  invading  us,  at  the  time  that  the  allies  were  poffeffed  of  all 
“  their  troops,  and  were  able  to  make  fome  Hand,  they  could 

not  fo  eaflly  have  completed  their  defigns.  Befides,  as  we 
“  had  a  large  fleet,  which  would  ftrengthen  conflderably  what- 
“  ever  party  we  fhould  declare  for,  this  was  a  check  upon 
“  them.  Add  to  this,  that  the  high  regard  we  have  always 
“  fhown  for  their  republic,  and  the  endeavours  we  have  ufed 
“  to  gain  the  favour  of  thofe  who  commanded  it,  have  fuf- 
“  pended  our  ruin.  But  we  had  been  undone,  had  not  this 
“  war  broke  out  j  which  the  fate  of  others  leaves  no  room  to 
“  doubt. 

“  What  friendfliip  then,  what  lading  alliance  can  be  con- 
“  eluded  with  thofe  who  never  are  friends  and  allies,  but  when 
“  force  is  employed  to  make  them  continue  fuch  ?  For,  as  they 
“  were  obliged  to  carefs  us  during  the  war,  to  prevent  our  join- 
“  ing  with  the  enemy,  we  were  conftrained  to  treat  them  with 
“  the  fame  regard  in  time  of  peace,  to  prevent  their  falling 
“  upon  us.  That  which  love  produces  in  other  places,  was 
“  with  us  the  effedt  of  fear.  It  was  this  circumflance  that 
“  made  an  alliance  fubfid  fome  time,  which  both  parties  were 
“  determined  to  break  upon  the  very  fird  favourable  occafion : 
“  Let  therefore  no  one  accufe  us  for  the  advantage  we  now 
“  take.  We  had  not  always  the  fame  opportunity  to  fave,  as 
“  they  had  to  ruin  us  ;  but  were  under  a  neceffity  of  waiting 
“  one,  before  we  could  venture  to  declare  ourfelves. 

“  Such  are  the  motives  which  now  oblige  us  to  folicit  your 
“  alliance  ;  the  equity  and  juflice  of  which  appear  very  ftrong 
“  to  us,  and  confequently  call  upon  us  to  provide  for  our  fafe- 
“  ty  :  we  Ihould  have  claimed  your  protedfion  before,  had  you 
“  been  fooner  inclined  to  afford  it  us  ;  for  we  offered  ourfelves 
“  to  you,  even  before  the  war  broke  out :  we  are  now  come, 
“  at  the  perfuaflon  of  the  Boeotians  your  allies,  to  difengage 
“  ourfelves  from  the  oppreffors  of  Greece,  and  join  our  arms 
“  with  its  defenders  ;  and  to  provide  for  the  fecurity  of  our 
“  date,  which  is  now  in  imminent  danger.  If  any  thing  can 
“  be  objedted  to  our  condudt,  it  is,  our  declaring  fo  precipitate- 
“  ly,  with  more  gederofity  than  prudence,  and  without  having 
“  made  the  lead  preparations.  But  this  alfo  ought  to  engage 
“  you  to  be  more  ready  in  fuccouring  us ;  that  you  may  not 
“  lofe  the  opportunity  of  protedfing  the  oppreffed,  and  aveng- 
“  ing  yourfelves  on  your  enemies.  There  never  was  a  more 
“  favourable  conjundture  than  that  which  now  offers  itfelf ; 
“  a  conjundture,  when  war  and  pedilence  have  confumed  their 

“  forces 
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“  forces,  and  exhaufted  t heir  treafure :  not  to  mention  that 
“  their  fleet  is  divided,  by  which  means  they  will  not  be  in  a 
“  condition  to  refill;  you,  fhould  you  invade  them  at  the  fame 
“  time  by  fea  and  land.  For,  they  either  will  leave  ns  to  at- 
“  tack  you,  and  give  us  an  opportunity  of  fuccouring  you  ; 
“  or  they  will  oppofe  us  altogether,  and  then  you  will  have 
“  but  half  their  forces  to  deal  with. 

“  For  the  reft,  let  no  one  imagine  that  you  will  expofe  your- 
“  fclves  to  danger  for  a  people  incapable  of  doing  you  fervice. 
“  Our  country  indeed  lies,  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  you, 
"  but  our  aid  is  near  at  hand.  For  the  war  will  be  carried  on, 
“  not  in  Attica,  as  is  fuppofed,  but  in  that  country  whofe  rc-' 
“  venues  are  the  fupport  of  Attica,  and  we  are  not  far  from 
“  it.  Confider,  alio,  that  in  abandoning  us,  you  will  increafe 
“  the  power  of  the  Athenians  by  the  addition  of  ours  ;  and 
“  that  no  ft  ate  will  then  dare  to  take  up  arms  againft:  them. 
“  But  in  fuccouring  us,  you  will  ftrengthen  youvfelves  with  a 
“  fleet,  which  you  fo  much  want ;  you  will  induce  many  other 
people,  after  our  example,  to  join  you  ;  and  you  will  take 
u  off  the  reproach  cafe  upon  you,  of  abandoning  thofe  who 
“  have  recocrfe  to  your  protection,  which  will  be  no  iuconfider- 
“  able  advantage  to  you  during  the  courfe  of  the  war. 

“  We  therefore  implore  you,  in  the  name  of  Jupiter  Olym- 
c<  pins,  in  whofe  temple  we  now  are,  not  to  fruftrate  the  hopes 
of  the  Greeks,  nor  reject  fuppliants,  whofe  prefervation  may 
c<  be  highly  advantageous,  and  whofe  ruin  may  be  infinitely 
“  pernicious  to  you.  Show  yourfelves  fuch  now,  as  the  idea 
“  entertained  of  your  generality,  and  the  extreme  danger  to 
“  which  we  are  reduced,  may  demand  ;  that  is,  the  protec- 
“  tors  of  the  afflicted,  and  the  deliverers  of  Greece.” 

The  allies,  llruck  with  thefe  reafons,  admitted  them  into  the 
alliance  of  Peloponnefus.  An  incurlion  into  the  enemy’s  coun¬ 
try  was  immediately  refolved,  and  that  the  allies  fliould  ren¬ 
dezvous  at  Corinth  with  two-thirds  of  their  forces.  The  La¬ 
cedemonians  arrived  firft,  and  prepared  engines  for  transporting 
the  flops  from  the  gulf  of  Corinth  into  the  fea  of  Athens,  in 
order  to  invade  Attica  both  by  fea  and  land.’  The  Athenians 
were  no  lefs  active  on  their  fide  ;  but  the  allies,  being  employ¬ 
ed  in  their  harvefl,  and  beginning  to  grow  weary  ol  the  war, 
were  a  long  time  before  they  met. 

During  this  interval,  the  Athenians,  who  perceived  that  all 
thefe  preparations  were  made  againft  them,  from  a  Juppofition 
that  they  were  very  weak  ;  to  undeceive  the  world,  and  {flow 
that  they  alone  were  able  to  fupport  a  fleet  without  the  aid  of 

JLefb(}S» 
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Lefbos,  put  to  fea  a  fleet  of  100  fail,  which  they  manned  with 
citizens  as  well  as  foreigners;  not  exempting  a  Angle  citizen, 
except  fuch  only  as  were  obliged  to  ferve  on  horfeback,  or 
whofe  revenue  amounted  to  500  meafures  of  corn.  After  hav¬ 
ing  fhowed  themfelves  before  the  ifthmus  of  Corinth,  the  more 
to  difplay  their  power,  they  made  defcents  into  whatever  parts 
of  Peloponnefus  they  pleafed. 

The  world  never  faw  a  finer  fleet.  The  Athenians  guarded 
their  own  country,  and  the  coafts  of  Euboea  and  Salamis,  with 
a  fleet  of  100  fhips :  they  cruifed  round  Peloponnefus  with 
another  fleet  of  the  like  number  of  veffels,  without  including 
their  fleet  before  Lefbos  and  other  places.  The  whole  amount¬ 
ed  to  upwards  of  250  galleys.  The  expences  of  this  powerful 
armament  entirely  exhaufted  their  treafure,  which  had  been  very 
much  drained  before,  by  that  of  the  fiege  of  Potidasa. 

The  Lacedoemonians,  greatly  furprifed  at  fo  formidable  a 
fleet,  which  they  no  ways  expedted,  returned  with  the  utmofl 
expedition  to  their  own  country,  and  only  ordered  40  galleys 
to  be  fitted  out  for  the  fuccour  of  Mitylene.  The  Athenians 
had  fent  a  reinforcement  thither  5  confifiing  of  ioco  heavy-arm¬ 
ed  troops,  by  whofe  affiftance  they  made  a  contravallation,  with 
forts  in  the  molt  commodious  places;  fo  that  it  was  blocked 
tip,  both  by  fea  and  land,  in  the  beginning  of  winter.  The 
Athenians  were  in  fuch  great  want  of  money  for  carrying  on 
this  fiege,  that  they  were  reduced  to  aiTefs  themfelves,  which 
they  had  never  done  before,  and  by  this  means  200  talents  were 
fent  to  it. 

*  The  people  of  Mitylene  being  in  want  of  all  things,  and 
having  waited  to  no  purpofe  for  the  fuccours  which  the  Lace¬ 
daemonians  had  promifed  them,  furrendered,  upon  condition 
that  no  perfon  fhould  be  put  to  death  or  imprifoned,  till  the 
ambaffadors,  whom  they  fhould  fend  to  Athens,  were  return¬ 
ed  ;  and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  the  troops  fhould  be  admit¬ 
ted  into  the  city.  As  foon  as  the  Athenians  had  got  pofleffion 
of  the  city,  fuch  of  the  factious  Mityleneans  as  had  fled  to  the 
altars  for  refuge,  were  conveyed  to  Tenedos,  and  afterwards  to 
Athens.  There  the  affair  of  the  Mityleneans  was  debated. 
As  their  revolt  had  greatly  exafperated  the  people,  becaufe 
not  preceded  by  any  ill  treatment,  and  it  feemed  a  mere  effedt 
of  their  hatred  for  the  Athenians,  in  the  firfl  tranfports  of  their 
rage,  they  refolved  to  put  all  the  citizens  to  death  indiferimi- 
nately,  and  to  make  all  the  women  and  children  Haves  ;  and  im¬ 
mediately  they  fent  a  galley  to  put  the  decree  in  execution. 

*  A.  M.  3577.  Aut.  T,  C.  437. 
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Bat  night  gave  them  leifure  to  make  different  reflections. 
This  feverity  was  judged  too  cruel,  and  cairied  farther  than 
confifted  with  juftice.  They  imaged  to  themfelves  the  fate  of 
that  unhappy  city,  entirely  abandoned  to  daughter,  and  re¬ 
pented  their  having  involved  the  innocent  with  the  guilty. 
This  fudden  change  of  the  Athenians  gave  the  Mitylenean  am- 
baffadors  forne  little  glimmerings  of  hope  ;  and  they  prevailed 
fo  far  with  the  magiftrates,  as  to  have  the  affair  debated  a  fecond 
time.  Cleon,  who  had  fuggefted  the  fir  it  decree,  a  man  of  a 
fiery  temper,  and  who  had  great  authority  over  the  people, 
maintained  his  opinion  with  great  vehemence  and  heat.  He 
reprefented,  that  it  was  unworthy  a  wife  government  to  change 
with  every  wind,  and  to  annul  in  the  morning  what  they  had 
decreed  the  night  before  ;  and  that  it  was  highly  important  to 
take  an  exemplary  vengeance  of  the  Mityleneans,  in  order  to 
awe  the  rell  of  their  allies,  who  were  every-where  ready  to  re¬ 
volt. 

Diodorus,  who  had  contradicted  Cleon  in  the  fil'd;  affem'bly, 
now  oppofed  his  reflections  more  ftrongly  than  before.  After 
defcribing  in  a  tender  and  pathetic  manner,  the  deplorable  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Mityleneans,  whofe  minds,  he  faid,  muff  neceffarily 
be  on  the  rack,  whiift  they  were  expecting  a  fentence  that  was 
to  determine  their  fate  ;  he  reprefented  to  the  Athenians,  that 
the  fame  of  their  mildnefs  and  clemency  had  always  reflected 
the  higheff  honour  on  them,  and  diftinguifhed  them  glorioufly 
from  all  other  nations  :  he  pbferved,  that  the  citizens  of  Mi- 
tylene  had  been  drawn  involuntarily  into  the  rebellion;  a  proof 
of  which  was,  their  furrendering,  the  city  to  them,  the  inftant 
it  was  in  their  power  to  do  it  ;  they  therefore,  by  this  decree, 
would  murder  their  benefactors,  and  confecuently  be  both  un¬ 
juft  and  ungrateful,  in  punilhing  the  innocent  with  the  guilty. 
He  obferved  farther,  that  fuppofing  the  Mityleneans  in  gene¬ 
ral  were  guilty,  it  would  however  be  for  the  intereft  of  the 
Athenians  to  diffemble,  in  order  that  the  rigorous  punifliment 
they  had  decreed  might  not  exafperate  the  reft  of  the  allies  ; 
and  that  the  belt  way  to  put  a  flop  to  the  evil,  would  be,  to 
leave  room  for  repentance,  and  not  plunge  people  into  defpair, 
by  the  abfolute  and  irrevocable  refufal  of  a  pardon.  His  opi¬ 
nion  therefore  was,  that  they  ftiould  examine  very  deliberately 
the  caufe  of  thofe  faction-;  Mityleneans  who  had  been  brought 
to  Athens,  and  pardon  all  the  reft. 

The  affembly  was  very  much  divided,  fo  that  Diodorus  car¬ 
ried  it  only  by  a  few  votes.  A  fecond  galley  was  therefore 
immediately  fitted  out.  It  was  furniihed  with  every  thing 
'  that 
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that  might  accelerate  its  courfe  ;  and  the  ambaffadors  ofMity- 
leiie  promilcd  a  great  reward  to  the  crew,  provided  they  ar¬ 
rived  time  enough.  They  therefore  did  not  quit  their  oars, 
even  when  they  took  fuftenance,  but  ate  and  drank  as  they 
rowed,  and  took  their  reft  alternately  ;  and  very  happily  for 
them,  the  wind  was  favourable.  The  firft  galley  had  got  a 
day  and  night’s  fail  before  them  ;  but  as  thole  on  board  car¬ 
ried  ill  news,  they  did  not  make  great  hafte.  Its  arrival  be¬ 
fore  the  city  had  fpread  the  utmoft  confternation  in  every  part 
of  it  :  But  it  iricreafed  infinitely,  when  the  decree,  by  which  all 
the  citizens  were  fentenced  to  die,  was  read  in  a  full  affembly. 
Nothing  was  now  heard  in  all  places  but  cries  and  loud  la¬ 
ments.  The  moment  that  the  fentence  was  going  to  be  put 
in  execution,  advice  came  that  a  fecond  galley  was  arrived. 
Immediately  the  cruel  malfacre  was  fufpended.  The  affembly 
was  again  convened;  and  the  decree  which  granted  a  pardon, 
.was  liftened  to  with  fuch  a  filence  and  joy,  as  is  much  ealier 
conceived  than  expreffed. 

All  the  factious  Mityleneans,  though  upwards  of  1000, 
were  put  to  death.  The  city  was  afterwards  biimantled,  the 
{hips  delivered  up,  and  the  whole  ifland,  the  city  of  Me- 
thvmne  excepted,  was  divided  into  3000  parts  or  portions, 
30Q  of  which  were  confecrated  to  the  fervice  of  the  gods  ; 
and  the  reft  divided  by  lot,  among  fuch  Athenians  as  were  fent 
thither,  to  whom  the  natives  ol  the  country  gave  a  revenue  of 
two  mins  for  every  portion  ;  on  which  condition  they  were 
permitted  to  keep  poffeffion  of  the  ifland,  but  not  as  proprietors. 
The  cities  which  belonged  to  the  Mityleneans  on  the  coaft  of 
Afia,  were  all  fubjefled  by  the  Athenians. 

*  During  the  winter  of  the  preceding  campaign,  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Platsea,  having  loft  ail  hopes  of  fuccour,  and  being 
in  the  utmoft  want  of  provifions,  formed  a  refolution  to  cut 
their  way  through  the  enemy  :  but  half  of  them,  ftruck  with 
the  greatnefsof  the  danger,  and  the  boldncfs  of  the  enterprife, 
entirely  loll  courage  when  they  came  to  the  execution  ;  but  the 
reft,  who  were  about  220  foidiers,  perfifted  in  their  refolution, 
and  efcaped  in  the  following  manner. 

Before  I  begin  the  defeription  of  their  efcape,-  it  will  be  pro¬ 
per  to  inform  my  readers,  in  what  fen fe  I  ufe  certain  expreffions 
I  {hall  employ  in  It.  In  ftridlnefs  of  fpeech,  the  line  c  for  i fl¬ 
ea  tion  which  is  made  round  a  city  when  befieged,  to  prevent 
failles, ;s  called  Ccntvavallation ;  and  that  which  is  made  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  fuccours  from  without,  is  named  Circumvallation. 


*  Thueyd.  I.  iii.  p.  185 — 188. 
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Both  thefe  fortifications  were  ufed  in  the  fiege;  however,  for 
brevity’s  fake,  I  (hall  ufe  only  the  former  term. 

The  contravallation  confided  of  two  walls,  at  16  feet  diftance 
one  from  the  other.  The  fpace  between  the  two  walls  being 
a  kind  of  platform  or  terrace,  feemed  to  be  but  one  fingle  build¬ 
ing,  and  compofed  a  range  of  caferns  or  barracks,  where  the 
foldiers  had  their  lodgings.  Lofty  towers  were  built  around 
it  at  proper  diftances,  extending  from  one  wall  to  the  other, 
in  order  that  they  might  be  able  to  defend  themfelves  at  the 
fame  time  againft  any  attack  from  within  and  without.  There 
was  no  going  from  one  cafern  to  another  without  eroding  thefe 
towers  ;  and  on  the  top  of  the  wall  was  a  parapet  on  both  (ides, 
where  a  guard  was  commonly  kept ;  but  in  rainy  weather,  the 
foldiers  ufed  to  (helter  themfelves  in  the  towers,  which  ferved 
in  the  nature  of  guard-houfes.  Such  was  the  contravallation, 
on  both  fides  of  which  was  a  ditch,  the  earth  of  which  had 
been  employed  in  making  the  bricks  of  the  wall. 

The  befieged  firfi  took  the  height  of  the  wall,  by  counting 
the  rows  of  bricks  which  compofed  it  ;  and  this  they  did  at 
different  times,  and  employed  feveral  men  for  that  purpofe,  in 
order  that  they  might  not  miftake  in  the  calculation.  This 
was  the  eafier,  becaufe  as  the  wall  Hood  but  at  a  fmall  diftance, 
every  part  of  it  was  very  vifible.  They  then  made  ladders  of 
a  proper  length. 

All  things  being  now  ready  for  executing  the  defign,  the 
befieged  left  the  city  one  night  when  there  was  no  moon,  in 
the  midft  of  a  ftorm  of  wind  and  rain.  After  croffmg  the  firft 
ditch,  they  drew  near  to  the  wall  undifeovered,  through  the 
darknefs  of  the  night  ;  not  to  mention  that  the  noife  made  by 
the  rain  and  wind  prevented  their  being  heard.  They  marched 
at  fome  diftance  from  one  another,  to  prevent  the  clafhing  of 
their  arms,  which  were  light,  in  order  that  thofe  who  carried 
them  might  be  the  /nore  adtive  ;  and  one  of  their  legs  was 
naked,  to  keep  them  from  hiding  fo  eafily  in  the  mire.  Thofe 
who  carried  the  ladders  laid  them  in  the  fpace  between  the 
towers,  where  they  knew  no  guard  was  pofted,  becaufe  it  rain¬ 
ed.  That  inftant  1  2  men  mounted  the  ladders,  armed  with 
only  a  coat  of  mail,  and  a  dagger,  and  marched  direftly  to  the 
towers,  fix  on  each  iide.  They  were  followed  by  foldiers  arm¬ 
ed  only  with  javelins,  that  they  might  mount  the  eafier  ;  and 
their  fhields  were  carried  after  them  to  be  ufed  in  the  charge. 

When  the  moll  of  thefe  were  got  to  the  top  of  the  yvall,  they 
were  difeovered  by  the  falling  of  a  tile,  which  one  of  their  com¬ 
rades,  in  taking  hold  of  the  parapet,  had  thrown  down.  The 

alarm 
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alarm  was  immediately  given  from  the  towers,  and  the  whole 
camp  approached  the  wall  without  difcovering  the  occafion  of 
the  outcry,  from  the  gloom  of  the  night,  and  the  violence  of 
the  ftorm.  Betides  which,  thofe  who  had  ftaid  behind  in  the 
city,  beat  an  alarm  at  the  fame  time  in  another  quarter,  to 
make  a  diverfion  ;  fo  that  the  enemy  did  not  know  which  way 
to  turn  themfelves,  and  were  afraid  to  quit  their  pofts.  But 
a  corps  de  referve  of  300  men,  who  were  kept  for  any  unfore- 
feer,  accident  that  might  happen,  quitted  the  contravallation, 
and  ran  to  that  part  where  they  heard  the  noife  ;  and  torches 
were  held  up  towards  Thebes,  to  (hew  that  they  mull  run  that 
way.  But  thofe  in  the  city,  to  render  the  fignal  of  no  ufe, 
made  others  at  the  fame  time  in  different  quarters,  having  pre¬ 
pared  them  on  the  wall  for  that  purpofe. 

In  the  mean  time,  thofe  who  had  mounted  firfl  having  pof- 
feffed  themfelves  of  the  two  towers  which  flanked  the  interval 
where  the  ladders  were  fet,  and  having  killed  thsfe  who  guard¬ 
ed  them,  polled  themfelves  there  to  defend  the  paffage,  and 
keep  o(f  the  befiegers.  Then  fetting  ladders  from  the  top  or 
the  wall  again (l  the  two  towers,  they  caufed  a  good  number  of 
their  comrades  to  mount,  in  order  to  keep  off,  by  the  difcharge 
of  then'  arrows,  as  well  thofe  who  were  advancing:  to  the  foot 
of  the  wall,  as  the  others  who  were  haftening  from  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  towers.  Whillt  this  was  doing,  they  had  time  to  fet 
up  feveral  ladders,  and  to  throw  down  the  parapet,  that  the  reft 
might  come  up  with  greater  eafe.  As  fall  as  they  came  up, 
they  went  down  on  the  other  fide,  and  drew  up  near  the  foffe 
on  the  outfide,  to  (hoot  at  thofe  who  appeared.  After  they 
were  paffed  over,  the  men  who  were  in  the  towers  came  down 
lad,  and  made  to  the  foffe  to  follow  after  the  reft. 

That  inftant  the  guard  of  300,  with  torches,  came  up. 
However,  as  the  Plataeans  faw  their  enemies  by  this  light  bet¬ 
ter  than  they  were  feen  by  them,  they  took  a  furer  aim,  by 
which  means  the  lail  croffed  the  ditch,  without  being:  attack- 
ea  in  their  paffage  :  however,  this  was  not  done  without  diffi¬ 
culty,  becaufe  the  ditch  was  frozen  over,  and  the  ice  would 
not  bear,  on  account  of  the  thaw  and  heavy  rains.  The  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  ftorm  was  of  great  advantage  to  them. 

After  all  were  paffed,  they  took  the  road  towards  Thebes, 
the  better  to  conceal  their  retreat  ;  becaufe  it  was  not  likely 
that  they  had  fled  towards  a  city  of  the  enemy’s.  Immediately 
they  perceived  the  befiegers,  with  torches  in  their  hands,  pur- 
fuing  them  in  the  road  that  led  to  Athens.  After  keeping 
vot.  hi.  S  that 
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.that  of  Thebes  about  fix  or  feven  *  (ladia,  they  turned  fhprt  to¬ 
ward  the  mountain,  and  refumed  the  route  of  Athens,  whi¬ 
ther  212  arrived,  out  of  220  who  had  quitted  the  place  ;  the 
reft  having  returned  back  to  it  through  fear,  one  archer  except¬ 
ed,  who  was  taken  on  the  fide  of  the  folfe  of  contravallation. 
The  befiegers,  after  having  purfued  them  to  no  purpofe,  re¬ 
turned  to  their  camp. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Platasans  who  remained  in  the  city, 
fuppofing  that  all  their  companions  had  been  killed,  becaule 
thofe  who  were  returned,  to  juftify  themfelves,  affirmed  they 
were,  feet  a  herald  to  demand  the  dead  bodies  ;  but  being  told 
the  true. -Urate  of  the  affair,  he  withdrew. 

f  About  the  end  of  the  following  campaign,  which  is  that 
wherein  Mitylene  was  taken,  tjie  Plataeans,  being  in  abfolnte 
want  of  provifions,  and  unable  to  make  the  lead  defence,  fur- 
rendered,  upgn  condition  that  they  fhould  not  be  punifiied  till 
ihey  had  been  tried  and  adjudged  in  torrn  of  jnttice.  Fiv,e 
coinmiffioners  came  for  tins  pnrpole  from  Lacedsem.cn  ;  and 
thefe,  without  charging  them  with  any  crane,  barely  allied 
tliem  whether  tjiey  had  done  any  fervice  to  the  Lacedasmo- 
mans  and  the  allies  m  this  war?  Ihe  PLitseans  were  much 
.furprifed,  a3  well  as  puzzled  at  this  queftion  ;  and  were  fen- 
fible,  that  it  had  been  fuggefted  by  tr.e  1  liebans,  their  pro- 
feffed  enemies,  who  had  vowed  their  deicruttion.  a  ney  theie- 
fore  put  the  Lacedaemonians  in  mind  of  the  fervices  tney  had 
done  to  Greece  in  general,  both  at  the  battis  01  Artemifiuiu, 
and  that  of  Plataea  ;  and  particularly  m  Lacedsemonia,  at  tips 
time  of  the  earthquake,  which  was  followed  by  toe  revolt  or 
their  flaves.  T  lie  onlv  reafon,  they  declared,  cf  then  having 
joined  the  Athenians  afterwards,  was,  to  defend  themlelves 
from  the  hoftil’ties  of  the  Thebans,  a  gain  ft  vvhorn  they  had 
implored  the  affiftance  of  the  Lacedemonians  to  no  purpofe: 
that  if  that  was  imputed  to  them  for  a  crime,  which  was  only 
their  misfortune,  it  ought  not  however  entirely  to  obliterate 
the  remembrance  of  their  former  fervices.  “  Call  your  eyes, 
faid  they,  “  on  the  monuments  of  your  anccftors  which  you 
“  fee  here,  to  whom  we  annually  pay  all  the  honours  wuicji 

can  be  rendered  to  the  manes  of  the  dead,  lou  thought 
“  fit  to  intruft  their  bodies  with  us,  as  we  were  eye- witne lies 
t!  of  their  bravery  :  and  yet  you  will  now  give  up  their  allies 
“  to  their  murderers,  in  abandoning  us  to  the  Thebans,  who 

«  Upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  league. 

f  Thurycl.  1.  id.  p.  228—2:0.  Ukd.  1.  xii.  p.  100. 
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“  fought  again!!  them  at  the  battle  of  P'atasa.  Will  you  en- 
**  {lave  a  province  where  Greece  recovered  its  liberty  ?  Will' 

you  deitroy  the  temples  of  thofe  gods,  to  whom  you  owe 
“  the  victory  r  Will  you  aboliih  the  memory  of  their  founders, 
“  who  contributed  fa  greatly  to  your  fafety  ?  On  this  occa- 
“  (ion,  we  may  venture  to  fay,  our  interell  is  ir.feparable  from 
“  your  glory  ;  and  you  cannot  deliver  up  your  ancient  friends 
“  and  benefaftors  to  the  unjuft  hatred  of  the  Thebans,  vvith- 
“  out  eternal  infamy  to  yourfelves.” 

One  would  conclude,  that  tliefe  juft  rem'onftrances  fhoukl 
have  made  fome  impre-ffion  on  the  Lacedaemonians  ;  but  they 
were  biaffed-  more  by  the  anfwer  the  Thebans  made,  and  which 
was  expreffed  in  themoft  haughty  and  bitter  terms  againft  the 
Plataeans  ;  and  beftdes,  they  bad  brought  their  inftruelions 
from  Lacedaemon.  They  Hood  therefore  to  their  firlt  quef- 
tion,  “  Whether  the  Plataeans  had  done  them  any  fcrvice  fined 
“  the  war  ?”  and  making  them  pafs  one  after  another,  as  they 
federally  anfwered  No,  he  was  immediately  butchered,  and  not 
one  efcaped.  About  200  were  killed  in  this  manner  ;  and  25 
Athenians,  who  were  among  them,  met  with  the  fame  unhap¬ 
py  fate.  Their  wives,  who  had  been  taken  prifoners,  were 
made  flaves.  The  Thebans  afterwards  peopled  their  city  with 
exiles  from  Megara  and  Plataea  ;  but  the  year  after  they  derr.o- 
lifhed  it  entirely.  It  was  in  this  manner  the  Lacedaemonians 
in  the  hopes  of  reaping  great  advantages  from  the  Thebans, - 
facrillced  the  Plataeans  to  their  anirnofity,  93  years  after  'their 
fir  It  alliance  with  the  Athenians. 

*  In  the  fixth  year  of  the  war  of  Peloponnefus,  the  plague 
broke  out  anew  in  Athens,  and  again  fwept  away  great  num¬ 
bers. 


SECTION  IV. 

THE  ATHENIANS  POSSESS  THEMSELVES  OF  PYLUS,  &C. - 

SIXTH  AND  SEVENTH  YEARS  OF  THE  WAR. 

I  pafs  over  fevers!  particular  incidents  of  the  fucceedmg  cam¬ 
paigns,  which  differ  very  little  from  one  another  ;  the  Lace¬ 
daemonians  making  regularly  every  year  incurfions  into  Attica, 
and  the  Athenians  into  Peloponnefus:  I  likewife  omit  fome 
lieges  in  different  places  :  j-  that  of  Pylus,  a  little  city  of  Meffe- 
ma,  only  400  furlongs  4  from  Lacedaemon,  was  one  of  the  moil 

*  -A-  M.  3.178.  Ant.  J.  C.  416.  Thucyd.  !.  viii.  p.  232. 
f  A.  M.  3579.  Ant.  J.  C.  423.  Thucyd.  1.  iv.  p.233— 280.  Dlod. 
1,  xii.  p.  112 — 1 14. 
t  ao  French  leagues. 
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considerable.  The  Athenians,  headed  by  Demofthenes,  had 
taken  that  city,  and  fortified  themfelves  very  ftrongly  in  it  ; 
this  was  the  feventh  year  of  the  war.  The  Lacedaemonians 
Lit  Attica  immediately,  in  order  to  go  and  recover,  if  pcffible, 
that  place,  and  accordingly  they  attacked  it  both  by  lea  and- 
land.  Brafidas,  one  of  their  leaders,  fignalized  himfelf  here 
by  the  mold  extraordinary  adds  of  bravery.  Oppofite  to  the 
city  was  a  little  ifland  called  Sphacderia,  whence  the  befieged 
might  be  greatly  annoyed,  and  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  (hut 
up.  They  therefore  threw  a  chofen  body  of  Lacedaemonians 
into  it  ;  making,  in  all,  420,  exclusive  of  the  helots.  A  battle 
was  fought  at  fea,  in  which  the  Athenians  were  victorious, 
and  accordingly  eredded  a  tropy.  They  furrounded  the  ifland  ; 
and  fet  a  guard  in  every  part  of  it,  t,o  prevent  any  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  from  going  out,  or  any  provitions  from  being  brought 
in  to  them. 

The  news  of  the  defeat  being  come  to  Sparta,  the  magi¬ 
strate  thought  the  affair  of  the  utmofd  importance,  and  there¬ 
fore  came  himfelf  upon  the  fpot,  in  order  that  he  might  be 
better  able  to  take  proper  meafures  ;  when  concluding  that  it 
would  be  impoffible  for  him  to  fave  thofe  who  were  in  the 
ifland,  and  that  they  at  laid  mufd  neceffarily  be  fdarved  out,  or 
be  taken  by  fome  other  means,  he  propofea  an  accommodation. 
A  fufpenfion  of  arms  was  concluded,  in  order  to  give  the  La¬ 
cedaemonians  time  to  fend  to  Athens  ;  but  upon  condition 
that  in  the  mean  time  they  fhould  furrender  up  all  their  galleys, 
and  not  attack  the  place-  either  by  fea  or  land,  till  the  return 
cf  the  ambaffadors  :  that  if  they  complied  with  thefe  condi¬ 
tions,  the  Athenians  would  permit  them  to  carry  provifions 
to  thofe  who  were  in  the  ifland,  at  the  *  rate  of  fo  much  for 
the  mafter,  and  half  for  the  fervant  ;  and  that  the  whole  fhould 
'b£  done,  publicly,  and  in  fight  of  both  armies:  that,  on  the 
other  fide,  the  Athenians  fhould  be  allowed  to  keep  guard 
round  the  ifland,  to  prevent  any  thing  from  going  in  or  out  of 
it,  but  fhould  not  attack  it  in  any  manner :  that  in  cafe  this 
agreement  fhould  be  infringed  in  the  leaf!,  the  truce  fhould  be 
broke  ;  other  wife,  that  it  fhould  continue  in  full  force  till  the 
return  of  the  ambaffadors,  whom  the  Athenians  obliged  them- 
fclves,  by  the  articles,  to  convey  backwards  and  forwards  i 
and  that  then  the  Lacedaemonians  fhould  have  their  fhips  re- 


*  For  the  matters,  two  Attic  choenices  of  flour,  making  about  four 
pounds  and  a  half,  two  cotyles,  or  half  pints  of  wine,  and  a  piece  of  meat ; 
with  half  this  quantity  for  the  fervants. 


flored, 
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ftored,  In  the  fame  condition  in  which  they  had  been  delivered 
up.  Such  were  the  articles  of  the  treaty.  The  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians  began  to  put  it  in  execution,  by  furrendering  about  60 
fhips ;  after  which  they  feat  ambaffadors  to  Athens. 

Being  admitted  to  audience  before  the  people,  they  began  by 
faying,  that  they  were  come  to  the  Athenians  to  fue  fqr  that 
peace,  which  they  themfelves  were,  a  little  before,  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  to  grant  :  that  they  now  might  acquire  the  glory  of  hav¬ 
ing  re  ftored  the  tranquillity  of  all  Greece,  as  the  Lacedxmo- 
nians  conferred  to  their  being  arbitrators  in  this  treaty  :  that 
the  danger  to  which  their  citizens  were  expofed  in  the  bland, 
had  determined  them  to  take  Inch  a  ftep  as  could  not  but  be 
very  grating  to  the  Lacedsemouians  :  however,  that  their  af¬ 
fairs  were  far  from  being  defperatc,  and  therefore,  that  now 
was  the  time  to  eftabh’ih,  between  the  two  republics,  a  firm 
and  folid  friendlhip  ;  becaufe  the  affairs  of  both  were  (fill  fluc¬ 
tuating,  and  fortune  had  not  yet  declared  abfolutely  in  favour 
of  either  :  that  the  gods  frequently  abandoned  thol'e  whom 
fuccefs  makes  proud,  by  flair  ting  the  feene,..  and  rendering 
them  as  unfortunate  as  they  before  had  been  happy  :  that  they 
ought  to  confder,  that  the  fate  of  arms  is  very  uncertain  ;  and 
that  the  means  to  eftabliih  a  lading  peace,  is  not  to  triumph 
overall  enemy  by  opprelTL-ig  him,  but  to  agree  to  a  reconcilia¬ 
tion  on  juft  and  reafonable  terms  :  for  then,  conquered  by  ge¬ 
nerality  and  not  by  violence,  his  future  thoughts  being  all  em¬ 
ployed,  not  on  revenge,  but  on  gratitude,  he  is  delighted,  an  d 
thinks  it  his  duty,  to  obferve  his  engagements  with  inviolable 
fidelity. 

The  Athenians  had  now  an  happy  opportunity  for  termi¬ 
nating  the  war,  by  a  peace  which  would  have  been  as  glorious 
to  them,  as  advantageous  to  all  Greece.  But  Cleon,  who  had 
a  great  afeendunt  over  the  people,  prevented  its  taking  effeeft. 
j.  hey  therefore  anfwered,  by  his  advice,  that  thofe  who  were 
in  the  ifland  fhould  firft  fui  render  at  diicretion  ;  and  afterwards 
be  carried  to  Athens,  on  the  condition  of  being  fent  back  from 
it,  as  toon  as  the  Lacedaemonians  fnould  have  reftored  the  cities, 
&c.  which  the  Athenians  had  been  forced  to  give  up  by  the 
laft  treaty  ;  and  that  thefe  things  being  done,  a  firm  and  lad  - 
mg  peace  ihould  be  concluded.  The  Lacedaemonians  demani .  • 
ed  that  deputies  fhould  be  appointed,  and  that  the  Athenian  ; 
fnould  engage  to  ratify  what  they  fhould  conclude.  But  Cl.  >;i 
exclaimed  again  ft  this  propofal,  and  faid,  it  was  plain  the-.'  di  - 
not  deal  fairly,  iince  they  would  not  tranfadl  with  the  pi  oft, 
but  with  particular  men,  whom  they  might  eafily  bribe  ;  and 
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that,  if  they  had  any  thing  to  offer,  they  (hould  do  it  immedi¬ 
ately.  The  Lacedemonians,  finding  there  was  no  pofiibility 
for  them  to  treat  with  the  people,  without  advifing  with  their 
allies,  and  that  if  any  thing  had  been  granted  by  them  to  their 
prejudice,  they  muff  be  refponfible  for  it,  went  away  without 
concluding  any  thing  ;  fully  perfuaded  that  they  muff  not  ex¬ 
pect  equitable  treatment  from  the  Athenians,  in  the  prefent 
ffate  of  their  affairs  and  difpofition  from  profperity. 

As  foon  as  they  were  returned  to  Pylus,  the  fufpenfion  ceaf- 
ed  ;  but  when  the  Lacedaemonians  came  to  demand  back  their 
(hips,  the  Athenians  refufed  to  give  them  up,  upon  pretence 
that  tlie  treaty  had  been  infringed  in  fome  particulars  of  little 
cenfequence.  The  Lacedaemonians  inveighed  ffrongly  againft 
this  refufal,  as  being  a  manifeft  perfidy;  and  immediately  pre¬ 
pared  for  war  with  greater  vigour  and  animofity  than  before. 
\  haughty  carriage  in  fuccefs,  and  want  of  faith  in  the  obfer- 
vation  of  treaties,  never  fail,  at  laff,  to  involve  a  people  in  great 
jlamitics.  This  will  appear  by  what  follows. 

The' Athenians  continued  to  keep  a  drift  guard  round  the 
bland,  to  prevent  any  provifions  from  being  brought  into  it, 
:'ud  hoped  they  flrould  foon  be  able  to  ftarve  out  the  inhabi¬ 
tants.  But  the  Lacedaemonians  engaged  the  whole  country  in 
their  intereft  by  the  views  of  gain,  laying  a  heavy  tax  upon 
provifions,  and  giving  fuch  (laves  their  freedom  as  jhould  run 
any  into  it.  Provifions  were  therefore  now  brought,  at  the 
liazard  of  men’s  lives,  from  all  parts  of  Peloponnefus.  There 
v.’ere  even  divers  who  fwam  from  the  coaft  to  the  ifland,  oppo¬ 
se  to  the  harbour,  and  drew  after  them  goat-fkins  filled  with 
pounded  linfeed,  and  poppies  mixed  with  honey. 

Thole  who  were  befieged  in  Pylus  were  reduced  to  almoff 
the  like  extremities,  being  in  want  both  of  water  and  provi¬ 
fions.  When  advice  was  brought  to  Athens,  that  their  country¬ 
men,  fo  far  from  reducing  the  enemy  by  famine,  were  them- 
I elves  almoff  ftarved  ;  it  was  feared,  that  as  it  would  not  be 
pofhble  for  the  fleet  to  fubfift  during  the  winter,  on  a  defert 
coaff  which  belonged  to  the  enemy,  nor  to  lie  at  anchor  in  fo- 
dangerous. a  road,  the  ifland  muff  by  that  means  be  lefs  fecure- 
ly  guarded,  which  would  give  the  prifoners  an  opportunity  oi 
e  heaping.  But  the  circumftanqe  they  chiefly  dreaded  was, 
left  the  Lacedaemonians,  after  their  countrymen  were  once  ex¬ 
tricated  from  their  danger,  (hould  refufe  to  hearken  to  any 
conditions  of  peace  ;  fo  that  they  now  repented  their  having 
:  efufed  it  when  offered  them. 

Cleon  faw  plainly  that  thefe  complaints  would  terminate  in 

him. 
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him.  He  therefore  began  by  afferting,  that  it  was  all  a  falie 
report  concerning  the  extreme  want  of  provilions,  to  which 
the  Athenians,  both  within  and  without  Pylus,  were  faid  to 
be  reduced.  He  next  exclaimed,  in  prefence  of  the  people, 
againft  the  fupinenefs  and  inactivity  of  the  leaders  who  bi> 
fieged  the  ifland,  pretending,  that  were  they  to  exert  the  leaft 
bravery,  they  might  foon  take  the  ifland ;  and  that  had  he 
commanded,  he  would  foon  have  taken  it.  Upon  this  he  was 
immediately  appointed  to  command  the  expedition  ;  Nicias, 
who  was  before  elected,  refigning  voluntarily  that  honour  to 
him,  either  through  weaknefs  (for  he  was  naturally  timid),  or 
out  of  a  political  view,  in  order  that  the  ill  iuccefs  which  it 
was  generally  believed  Cleon  would  meet  with  in  this  enter- 
prile,  might  Iofe  him  the  favour  of  the  people.  But  now 
Cleon  was  greatly  furprifed  as  well  as  embarraiTed  ;  for  he  did 
not.  expeft  that  the  Athenians  would  take  him  at  his  word, 
he  being  a  finer  talker  than  foldier,  and  pinch  more  able  with 
his  tongue  than  his  fword.  However,  he  defired  leave  to  wave 
the  honour  they  offered  him,  for  which  he  alleged  feveral  ex- 
cufes :  but  finding  that  the  more  he  declined  the  command, 
the  move  they  preffed  him  to  accept  it,  he  changed  his  note  ; 
and  fupplying  his  want  of  courage  with  rodomontade,  he  de¬ 
clared  before  the  whole  affembly,  with  a  firm  and  refolute  air, 
that  he  would  bring,  in  20  days,  thofe  of  the  ifland  prifoners, 
or  lofe  fiis  life.  The  whole  affembly,  on  hearing  thofe  words, 
let  up  a  laugh,  for  they  knew  the  man. 

Cleon  however,  contrary  to  the  expectation  of  every  body, 
made  good  his  words.  He  and  Demofthenes  (the  other  chief ) 
landed  in  the  ifland,  attacked  the  enemy  with  great  vigour, 
drove  them  from  poff  to  poft,  and  gaining  ground  perpetually, 
at  laltibrced  them  to  the  extremity  of  the  ifland.  The  Lace¬ 
daemonians  had  ftormed  a  fort  that  was  thought  inacceffible. 
There  they  drew  up  in  battle-array,  faced  about  to  that  fide 
only  where  they  could  be  attacked,  and  defended  themfelves 
like  fo  many  lions.  As  the  engagement  had  held  the  greateft 
part  of  the  day,  and  the  foldiers  were  oppreffed  with  heat  and 
wearinefs,  and  parched  with  third,  the  general  of  the  Meffe- 
nians,  directing  himfelf  to  Cleon  and  Demofthenes,  faid,  that 
all  their  efforts  would  be  to  no  purpofe,  unlefs  they  charged 
their  enemy’s  rear  ;  and  promifed,  if  they  would  give  him  hut 
fome  troops  armed  with  miffive  weapons,  that  he  would  en¬ 
deavour  to  find  a  paffage.  Accordingly,  he  and  his  followers 
climbed  up  certain  ffeep  and  craggy  places  which  were  not 
guarded,  when  coming  down  unperceived  into  the  fort,  he 
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appeared  on  a  fudJen  at  the  backs  of  the  Lacedaemonians, - 
''■inch  entirely  damped  their  courage,  and  afterwards  com¬ 
pleted  their  overthrow.  They  now  made  but  a  very  feeble  re¬ 
finance;  and  being  oppreffed  with  numbers,  attacked  on  all 
fld.es,  and  dejected  through  fatigue  and  defpair,  they  began  to 
give,  way:  but  the  Athenians  feized  on  all  the  paffes  to  cut 
off  their  retreat.  Cleon  and  Demoithenes,  finding  that  fhould 
the  battle  continue,  not  a  man  of  them  would  efcape,  and  being 
clefirous  of  carrying  them  alive  to  Athens,  they  commanded 
their  foldiers  to  debit,  and  caufed  proclamation  to  be  made  by 
a  herald,  for  them  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  furrender  at  dif- 
cretion.  At  thefe  words,  the  greateft  part  lowered  their  (hields, 
and  clapped  their  hands  in  token  of  approbation,  A  kind  of 
fufpenfion  of  arms  was  agreed  upon  ;  and  their  commander 
dtSjred  leave  might  be  granted  him  to  difpatch  a  meffenger  to 
the  camp,  to  know  the  refolution  of  the  generals.  This  was 
not  allowed,  but  they  called  heralds  from  the  coaif  ;  and  after 
leveral  meffages,  a  Ldcedxmonian  advanced  forward,  and  cried 
aloud,  that  they  were  permitted  to  treat  with  tire  enemy,  pro¬ 
vided  they  did  not  fufcinit  to  diih.onourable  terms.  Upon  this 
they  held  a  conference  ;  after  which  they  furrendered  at  dil- 
cretion,  and  were  kept  till  the  next  day.  The- Athenians  then 
railing  a  trophy,  and  relloring  the  Lacedaemonians  their  dead, 
embarked  for  their  own  country,  after  dillributing  the  prifoners  ' 
among  tire  leveral  blips',  and  committing  the  guard  of  them  to 
the  captain  of  the  galleys. 

In  this  battle  128  Lacedaemonians  fell,  out  of  420,  which, 
was  their  number  at  find  ;  fo  that  there  furvived  not  quite  300, 
220  of  whom  were  Spartans,  that  is,  inhabitants  of  the  city  of 
Sparta.  The  liege  of  the  illand,  to  compute  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  it,  including  the  time  employ'ed  in  the  tiuce,  had  lad¬ 
ed  72  days.  They  all  now  left  Pylus ;  and  Cleon’s  pre- 
mife,  though  fo  vain  and  rafh,  was  found  literally  true. 
But  the  moll  furpriling  cireurnllar.ee  was,  the  capitulation 
that  had  been  made;  for  it  was  believed  that  the  Laceda;- 
mcnians,  lo  far  from  furrendering  their  arms,  would  die 
fword  in  hand. 

Being  come  to  Athens,  they'  were  ordered  to  remain  prifon¬ 
ers  till  a nence  finould  be  concluded,  provided  the  Lacedemo¬ 
nians  did  not  make  any  incurllons  into  their  country,  for  that 
then  they  finould  all  be  put  to  death.  They  left  a  garrifon  in 
Pvlus.  The  Mefienians  of  Naupaftus,  who  had  formerly  pof- 
fciTed  it,  fert  thither  the  flower  or  their  youth,  who  very  much 
infeilvdtlie  Lacedaemonians  by  their  incurfions ;  and  as  thefe 
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Meffenians  fpoke  the  language  of  the  country,  they  prevailed 
with  a  great  number  of  Haves  to  join  them.  The  Lacedte- 
monians,  dreading  a  greater  evil,  fent  deputations  to  Athens, 
but  to  no  purpofe  ;  the  Athenians  being  too  much  elated  with 
their  profperity,  and  efpecially  their  late  fuccefs,  to  liften  to 
any  terms. 

*  In  the  feventb  year  of  the  Peloponneffan  war,  Artaxerxes 
fent  to  the  Lacedtemo'nians  an  ambaffador  named  Artaphernes, 
with  a  letter  written  in  the  Affyrian  language,  in  which  he  faid, 
that  he  had  received  many  embaffies  from  them,  but  the  pur¬ 
port  of  them  all  differed  io  widely,  that  he  could  not  compre¬ 
hend  in  any  manner  what  it  was  they  requelled  :  that  in  this 
uncertainty,  he  had  thought  proper  to  fend  a  Perfian,  to  ac¬ 
quaint  them,  that  if  they  had  any  propofal  to  make,  they 
fliould  fend  a  perfon  in  whom  they  could  confide  along  with 
him,  from  whom  he  might  be  exadlly  informed  in  what  they 
defired.  This  ambaffador,  arriving  at  Eion  on  the  river  Stry- 
mon  in  Thrace,  was  there  taken  prifoner,  about  the  clofe  of 
this  year,  by  one  of  the  admirals  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  who 
fent  him  to  Athens.  He  was  treated  with  the  utmofl  civility 
and  refpetl ;  the  Athenians  being  extremely  defirous  of  reco¬ 
vering  the  favour  of  the  king  his  mailer. 

The  year  following,  as  foon  as  the  feafon  would  permit  the 
Athenians  to  put  to  fea,  they  fent  the  ambaffador  back  in  one 
of  their  {hips  at  the  public  expence  ;  and  appointed  fome  of 
their  citizens  to  wait  upon  him  at  the  court  of  Perfia,  in  qua¬ 
lity  of  ambaffadors.  Upon  landing  at  Ephefus,  they  were  in¬ 
formed  that  Artaxerxes  was  dead  ;  whereupon  the  Athenian 
ambaffadors,  thinking  it  not  advifeable  to  proceed  farther  after 
this  news,  took  leave  of  Artaphernes,  and  returned  to  their 
own  country. 

*  Thucyd.  1.  iv.  p.  285,  286. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THIS  chapter  contains  13  yeav3  of  the  Peloponnefian  war, 
to  the  )  9th  inclufively.. 


SECTION  I. 

THE  VEP.Y  SHORT  REIGNS  OF  XERXES  II.  AND  SOCDI- 
ANUS,  pff. 

Artaxerxes  died  about  the  beginning  of  the  49th  year  of 
his  reign*.  Xerxes,  who  fucceeded  him,  was  the  only  fon 
which  the  queen  his  wife  brought  him  :  but  he  had  17  olhers> 
by  bis  concubines,  among  whom  were  Sogdianus  (who  is  called 
Secondianus  by  Ctefias),  Qchus,  and  Arfites.  f  Sogdianus, 
in  concert  with  Pharnacias,  one  of  Xerxes’s  eunuchs,  came 
infidioufly,  one  feftival  day,  to  the  new  king,  who,  after  drink¬ 
ing  too  immoderately,  was  retired  to  his  chamber,  in  order  to 
give  the  fumes  of  the  wine  he  had  drank  time  to  evaporate; 
where  he  killed  him  without  any  difficulty,  after  he  had  reign¬ 
ed  but  45  days  ;  and  was  declared  king  in  his  {lead. 

He  was  fcarce  on  the  throne,  but  he  put  to  death  Bagora- 
zus,  the  molt  faithful  of  his  father’s  eunuchs.  It  was  he  who 

*  A.  M.  3579.  Amt-  J  C.  425.  Ctef.  c.  xivii — li.  Diod.l.xii.  p.  11C 
f  A.  M.  3j8o.  Ant.  J.-C.  434. 
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'had  been  appointed  to  fuperintend  the  interment  of  Artaxer- 
xes,  and  of  the  queen,  Xerxes’s  mother,  who  died  the  fame 
day  with  her  royal  confort.  After  having  depolited  the  two 
bodies  in  the  maufolaeum,  where  the  kings  of  Perfia  were  in¬ 
terred,  he  found,  at  his  return,  Sogdianus  on  the  throne,  who 
did  not  receive  him  favourably,  upon  account  of  fome  differ¬ 
ence  with  him.  in  the  life-time  of  his  father.  But  the  new 
king  did  not  flop  here  :  not  long  after  he  took  an  opportunity 
to  quarrel  with  him  on  fome  trifling  circumitance  relating  to 
the  obfequies  of  his  father,  and  caufed  him  to  be  floned. 

By  thefe  two  murders,  that  of  his  brother  Xerxes  and  of 
Bagorazus,  he  became  the  horror  of  the  army  and  nobility,  fo 
that  he  did  not  think  himfelf  fafe  on  a  throne,  to  which  he 
had  forced  his  way  by  fuch  horrid  murders.  He  fufpected 
that  his  brothers  harboured  the  like  defign  ;  and  Ochus,  to 
whom  his  father  had  left  the  government  of  Hyrcania,  was  the 
chief  objedl  of  his  fufpicion.  Accordingly  he  fent  for  him, 
with  the  intention  of  getting  him  murdered  as  foon  as  he  ar¬ 
rived.  However  Ochus,  who  faw  through  his  defign,  delayed 
coming  upon  various  pretences  ;  which  he  continued  till  he 
advanced  at  the  head  of  a  flrong  army,  which  he  openly  de¬ 
clared  he  would  employ  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  brother 
Xerxes.  This  declaration  brought  over  to  him  a  great  number 
of  the  nobility,  and  feveral  governors  of  the  provinces,  they 
■  being  juftly  diffatisned  at  Sogdianus’s  cruelty  and  ill  conduct. 
They  put  the  tiara  on  Ochus’s  head,  and  proclaimed  him 
king.  Sogdianus,  feeing  himfelf  abandoned  in  this  manner, 
was  as  mean  and  cowardly  in  the  flight  defence  he  made  to 
maintain  his  crown,  as  he  had  before  been  unjuft  and  barbarous 
in  ufurping  it.  Contrary  to  the  advice  cf  his  belt  friends,  and 
tire  vvifeft  perfon’s  who  Hill  adhered  -to  him,  he  concluded  a 
treaty  with  his  brother,  who,  getting  him  into  his  hands,  caufed 
him  to  be  thrown  into  afhes,  where  he  died  a  cruel  death. 

*  This  was  a  kind  of  punifhment  peculiar  to  the  Ferfians,  and 
exercifed  only  on  great  criminals.  One  of  the  largefl  towers 
was  filled  to  a  certain  height  with  afhes.  The  criminal  then 
was  thrown  headlong  from  the  top  of  the  tower  into  them  ; 
after  which  the  afhes  were  by  a  wheel  turned  perpetually  round 
him  till  he  was  fuffocated.  Thus  this  wicked  prince  loft  his 
life  and  empire,  which  he  enjoyed  fix  months  and  fifteen 
Bays. 

Ochus,  by  the  death  of  Sogdianus,  now  faw  himfelf  poflef- 
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fed  of  the  empire.  As  fcon  as  he  was  well  fettled  in  it,  he 
changed  *  his  name  from  Ochus  to  that  of  Darius.  To  dif- 
tinguifh  him,  hiftorians  add  the  epithet  fignifying  baf- 

tard.  He  reigned  19  years. 

Arfites,  feeing  in  what  manner  Sogdianus  had  fupplanted 
Xerxes,  and  had  himfelf  been  dethroned  by  Ochus,  meditated 
to  ferve  the  latter  in  the  fame  manner.  Though  he  was  his 
brother  by  the  father’s  as  well  as  the  mother’s  fide,  he  openly 
revolted  againft  him,  and  was  affilted  in  it  by  Artyphius,  fon 
of  Megabyzus.  Ochus,  whom  hereafter  we  (hall  always  call 
Darius,  fent  Artafyras,  one  of  his  generals,  againft  Artyphi¬ 
us  ;  and  himfelf,  at  the  head  of  another  army,  marched  againft 
Arfites.  Artyphius,  with  the  Grecian  troops  in  his  pay,  de¬ 
feated  twice  the  general  fent  againft  him.  But,  engaging  a 
third  time,  the  Greeks  were  corrupted,  and  he  himfelf  was 
beat,  and  forced  to  furrender,  upon  his  being  flattered  with 
hopes  that  a  pardon  would  be  granted  him.  The  king  would 
have  him  put  to  death,  but  was  diverted  from  that  refolution 
by  queen  Paryfatis,  Darius’s  filler  and  queen.  She  alfo  was 
the  daughter  of  Artaxerxes,  but  not  by  the  fame  mother  as 
Darius  :  She  was  an  intriguing,  artful  woman,  and  the  king 
her  hufband  was  governed  by  her  on  moil  occafions.  The 
counfel  (lie  now'  gave  was  perfidious  to  the  laft  degree.  She 
advifed  him  to  exercife  his  clemency  towards  Artyphius,  and 
fhow'  him  hind  ufage,  in  brder  that  his  brother  might  hope, 
■when  he  heard  of  his  treating  a  rebellious  fervant  with  fo  much 
generofity,  that  he  himfelf  (liould  meet,  at  lead,  with  as  mild 
treatment,  and  thereby  be  prompted  to  lay  down  his  arms. 
She  added,  that  when  once  he  fhould  have  feized  that  prince, 
he  might  difpofe  of  him  and  Artyphius  as  he  pleafed.  Darius 
followed  her  counfel,  which  proved  fuccefsful.  Arfites  being 
informed  of  the  gentle  ufage  which  Artyphius  met  with,  con¬ 
cluded,  that  as  he  was  the  king’s  brother,  he  fhould  confe- 
quently  meet  with  Hill  more  indulgent  treatment  ;  and  with 
this  hope  he  concluded  a  treaty,  and  furrendered  himfelf. 
Darius  was  very  much  inclined  to  fave  his  life  :  but  Paryfatis, 
by  inculcating  to  him,  that  he  ought  to  punifh  this  rebel  to 
fecure  himfelf,  at  laft  prevailed  with  him  to  put  his  brother  to 
death,  and  accordingly  he  was  fuffocated  in  aftres  with  Arty¬ 
phius.  However,  Darius  had  a  violent  ftruggle  with  himfelf, 
before  he  could  give  orders  for  this  facrifice,  having  a  very 
tender  affedlion  for  his  brother.  He  afterwards  put  fome 


*  A.  M.  3581.  Ant.  T.  C.  435. 
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other  perfons  to  death;  which  executions  did  not  procure  him 
the  tranquillity  he  had  expe&ed  from  them  ;  for  his  reign  was 
afterwards  difturbed  with  fuch  violent  commotions,  that  he  en¬ 
joyed  but  little  repofe. 

*  One  of  the  mod:  dangerous  commotions  was  occafioned 
"by  the  rebellion  of  Pifuthnes,  who,  being  governor  oi  Lydia, 
wanted  to  throw  off  his  allegiance  to  the  Perfian  empire,  and 
make  himfelf  king  in  his  province.  What  flattered  lum  with 
the  hopes  of  fucceeding  in  this  attempt,  was,  his  having  raifed 
a  confiderable  body  of  Grecian  troops,  under  the  command  of 
Lycon  the  Athenian.  Darius  fent  Tiffaphernes  againft  this 
rebel,  and  gave  him,  with  a  confiderable  army,  the  commif- 
fion  of  governor  of  Lydia,  of  which  he  was  to  difpoffefs 
Pifuthnes.  Tiffaphernes,  who  was  an  artful  man,  and  capa¬ 
ble  of  afting  in  all  characters,  found  means  of  tampering  with 
the  Greeks  under  PifuthnCs  ;  and  by  dint  of  prefents  and  pro- 
mifes,  brought  over  the  troops  with  their  general  to  his  party. 
Pifuthnes,  who,  by  this  defertion,  was  unable  to  carry  on  his 
defigns,  furrendered,  upon  his  being  flattered  with  the  hopes 
of  obtaining  bis  pardon  ;  but  the  inftant  he  was  brought  be¬ 
fore  the  king,  he  was  fentenced  to  be  fuffocated  in  allies,  and 
accordingly  met  with  the  fame  fate  as  the  reft  of  the  rebels. 
But  bis  death  did  not  put  an  end  to  all  troubles ;  7  for  Amon- 
ges  his  fon,  with  the  remainder  of  his  army,  Hill  oppofed 
Tiffaphernes ;  and  for  two  years  laid  wade  the  maritime  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Afia  Minor,  till  he  at  laft  was  taken  by  the  Greeks  of 
Peloponnefus,  in  Iafus,  a  city  of  Ionia,  and  delivered  up  by  the 
inhabitants  to  Tiffaphernes,  who  put  him  to  death. 

X  Darius  was  involved  in  frefh  troubles  by  one  of  his  eunuchs. 
This  kind  of  officers  had,  for  many  years,  engroffed  all  power 
in  the  court  of  Perfia ;  and  we  fliall  find,  by  the  fequel  of  this 
hiftory,  that  they  always  governed  abfolutely  in  it.  $We  may 
know  their  character,  and  the  danger  to  which  they  expofe 
princes,  by  the  pidlure  which  Dioclefian,  after  he  had  refigned 
the  empire,  and  reduced  himfelf  to  a  private  ftation  of  life, 
drew  of  freedmen,  who  had  gained  a  like  afeendaftt  over  the 
Roman  emperors.  “  Four  or  five  perfons,”  fays  he,  “  who 
Xi  are  clofely  united,  and  refolutely  determined  to  impofe  on  a 
“  prince,  may  do  it  very  eafily.  They  never  fhow  things  to 

him  but  in  fuch  a  light  as  they  are  fure  will  pleafe.  They 

*  A.  M.  3590.  Ant.  J.  C.  414.  Ctef  c.  li, 
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“  conceal  whatever  would  contribute  to  enlighten  him  :  and 
“  as  they  only  befiege  him  continually,  he  cannot  be  inform- 
“  ed  of  anything  but  through  their  channel,  and  does  nothing 
“  but  what  they  think  fit  to  fugged  to  him.  Hence  it  is, 
e!  that  he  bellows  employments  on  thofc  he  ought  to  exclude. 
“  from  them  ;  and,  on  the  other  fide,  removes  from  offices 
“  fuch  perfons  as  are  moil  worthy  of  filling  them.  In  a  word, 
“  the  befl  prince  is  often  fold  by  thefe  men,  though  he  he 
“  ever  fo  vigilant,  and  even  fufpicious  of  them,  Ipuid  mulia  ? 
“  Ut  Dlocletianus  ipfe  dicebat,  bonus ,  caulus,  optimus  ’venditur 
5<  imperator. 

In  this  manner  was  Darius’s  court  governed.  Three  eunuchs 
had  ufurped  all  power  in  it  ;  *  an  infallible  mark  that  a  go¬ 
vernment  is  bad,  and  the  prince  of  little  merit.  But  one  of 
tliofe  three  eunuchs,  whole  name  was  Artoxares,  prefided 
over,  and  governed  the  reft.  He  had  found  Darius’s  weak 
fide,  by  which  he  inlinuated  himfelf  into  his  confidence.  He 
had  ftudied  all  his  pafiions,  to  know  how  to  indulge  them, 
and  govern  his  prince  by  their  means.  He  plunged  him  con- 
tin-ually  in  pleafures  and  amufements,  to  eugrofs  his  whole 
authority  to  himfelf.  In  fine,  under  the  name  and  protedlion 
of  queen  Paryfatis,  to  whole  will  and  pleafure  he  was  the  moll 
devoted  of  Haves,  he  dilpofed  of  all  the  affairs  of  the  empire, 
and  nothing  was  tranfadled  but  by  his  orders.  Intoxicated  by 
the  fupreme  authority  which  the  favour  of  his  fovereign  gave 
him,  he  refolved  to  make  himfelf  king,  inftead  of  being  prime 
minifter ;  and  accordingly  formed  a  defigu  to  get  Darius  out 
of  the  way,  and  afterwards  afeend  the  throne.  However,  his 
plot  being  difeovered,  he  was  feked  and  delivered  up  to  Pary¬ 
fatis,  who  put  him  to  a  moil  ignominious  and  cruel  death. 

f  But  the  greateft  misfortune  which  happened  in  Darius’s 
reign,  was  the  revolt  of  the  Egyptians.  This  terrible  blow 
fell  out  the  fame  year  with  Pifuthnes’s  rebellion.  But  Darius 
could  not  reduce  Egypt  as  he  had  done  that  rebel.  JThc, 
Egyptians,  y/e ary  of  the  Perfian  government,  decked  from  all 
parts  to  Amyrtceus  of  Sais,  who  at-  lail  was  come  out  of  ttie 
fens  where  he  had  defended  himfelf,  from  the  fupprtfilon  of 
the  revolt  of  Inarus.  The  Perfians  were  drove  out,  and  Amyr- 
taeus  proclaimed  king  of  Egypt,  where  he  reigned  fix  years. 

After  having  ellablifned  himfelf  fecurely  on  the  throne,  and 


*  Scis  praecipuum  effc  indicium  non  magni  principis,  magnos  libertos. 
PUn.  ad  Trajan. 
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entirely  expelled  the  Perfians  out  of  Egypt,  he  prepared  to 
purfue  them  as  far  as  Phoenicia,  and  had  already  concerted 
meafures  with  the  Arabians,  to  attack  them  in  that  country. 
News  of  this  being  brought  the  king  of  Perfia,  he  recalled  the 
fleet  which  he  had  promifed  the  Lacedaemonians,  to  employ 
it  in  the  defence  of  his  own  dominions. 

Whilft  Darius  was  carrying  on  the  war  in  Egypt  and  Ara¬ 
bia,  the  Medes  rebelled  ;  however,  they  were  defeated,  and 
reduced  to  their  allegiance  by  force  of  arms.  To  punifh  them 
/or  this  revolt,  their  yoke,  till  then  eafy  enough,  was  made 
heavier :  a  fate  that  rebellious  fubjedts  always  experience, 
when  the  government,  which  they  endeavoured  to  throw  of, 
gains  the  upper  hand. 

*  Darius's  arms  feem  to  have  had  the  like  fuccefs  againlh 
the  Egyptians.  Amyrtaeus  dying  after  he  had  reigned  fix 
years  (he  poffibly  was  killed  in  a  battle),  Herodotus  obferve;, 
it  was  by  the  abidance  of  the  Perfians  that  Paufiris  his  fonfuc- 
ceeded  him  in  the  throne.  To  effedt  this,  they  muft  either 
have  been  mafters  of  Egypt,  or  their  party  the  flrongeit  in 
that  kingdom. 

f  After  having  ctufhed  the  rebels  in  Media,  and  refiored 
the  affairs  of  Egypt  to  their  former  fituation,  Darius  gave  Cy¬ 
rus,  the  youngeit  of  his  fons,  the  fupreme  command  of  all  the 
provinces  of  Afia  Minor  :  an  important  commiffion,  by  which 
he  commanded  all  the  provincial  governors  in  that  part  of  the 
empire. 

I  thought  it  necefiary  to  anticipate  times,  and  draw  toge¬ 
ther  the  facts  which  relate  to  the  kings  of  Perfia  ;  to  prevent 
my  being  often  obliged  to  interrupt  the  hiilory  of  the  Greeks, 
to  which  I  now  return. 


SECTION  II.  - 

THE  ATHENIANS  MAKE  THEMSELVES  MASTERS  OF  THI 
ISLAND  OF  CYTHERA,  Cfc.  Cfc. 

THE  EIGHTH  YEAR  OF  THE  WAR. 

The  three  or  four  campaigns  which  followed  the  redudiion 
of  the  finail  ifland  of  Sphadteria,  were  diitinguifhed  by  very 
few  confiderable  events. 

jThe  Athenians  under  Nicias  took  the  little  ifiand  of  Cy- 

*  Herod.  1.  iii.  c.  ij.  f  A.  M.  3597.  Ant.  J.  C.  407. 

t  A.  M.  3580.  Ant.  J.  C.  424.  Thucyd.  1.  iv.p.  a86. 

T  2  thera. 
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thera,  fituated  on  the  coatl  of  Lacedsemonia,  near  cape  Malea, 
and  from  thence  they  infefled  the  whole  country. 

*  Brafidas,  on  the  other  fide,  marched  t’owards  Thrace.  The 
Lacedaemonians  were  induced  by  more  than  one  motive  to  un¬ 
dertake  this  expedition  ;  imagining  they  fhould  oblige  the 
Athenians,  who  had  fallen  upon  them  in  their  country,  to  di¬ 
vide  their  forces.  The  inhabitants  of  it  invited  them  thither,, 
and  offered  to  pay  the  army.  In  fine,  they  were  extremely 
glad  to  embrace  that  opportunity,  to  rid  themfelves  of  the  he¬ 
lots,  whom  they  expected  to  rife  in  rebellion,  from  the  taking 
of  Pylus.  They  had  already  made  away  with  2000  of  them 
in  a  molt  horrid  manner.  Upon  the  fpecious  pretence  ofp-e- 
warding  merit  even  in  flaves,  but,  in  reality,  to  get  rid  of  a 
body  of  men  whole  courage  they  dreaded,  they  caufed  procla¬ 
mation  to  be  made,  that  fuch  of  the  helots  as  had  done  the 
greateft  fervice  to  the  flate  in  the  laft  campaigns,  fhould  enter 
their  names  in  the  public  regifters,  in  order  for  their  being 
made  free..  Accordingly  2 coo  gave  in  their  names.  They 
were  carried  in  proceffion  through  the  temples,  with  chaplets 
of  flowers  on  their  heads,  as  if  they  were  really  to  be  fet  at 
liberty.  After  this  ceremony,  they  all  difappeared,  and  were 
never  heard  of  more.  We  have  here  an  inllance,  in  what  man¬ 
ner  an  umbrageous  policy  and  power,  when  filled  withjealoufy 
Tinu  uifnuit,  excite  men  to  the  commiffion  of  the  blacked: 
crimes,  without  ferupling  to  make  even  religion  itfeif,  and 
the  authority  of  the  gods,  fubfervient  to  their  dark  defigns. 

They  therefore  fent  700  helots  with  Brafidas,  whom  they 
had  appointed  to  head  this  enterprife.  This  general  brought 
over  feveral  cities,  either  by  force  or  intelligence,  and  ftill  more 
by  his  wifdom  and  moderation.  The  chief  of  thefe  were 
Acanthus  and  Stagyra,  which  were  two  colonies  from  Andros. 
7- He  alfo  marched  afterwards  towards  Amphipolis,  an  Athe¬ 
nian  colony,  on  the  river  Strymon.  The  inhabitants  immedi¬ 
ately  difpatc'ned  a  mefi’enger  to  ^  Thucydides  the  Athenian 
general,  who  was  then  in  Thafus,  a  little  ifland  of  the  .ZEgasan 
fea,  half  a  day’s  journey  from  Amphipolis.  He  inftantly  fet. 
fail  with  feven  fhips  that  were  near  him,  to  fecure  the  place 
before  Brafidas  could  feize  it  ;  or,  at  word,  to  get  into  Eion, 
which  lay  near  Amphipolis.  Brafidas,  who  was  afraid  of  Thu¬ 
cydides,  from  his  great  credit  in  all  that  country,  where  he 

*  Thucyd.  1.  iv.  p.  304 — 311.  Diod.  1.  xii.  p.  117,  118. 

7  Thucyd.  1.  iv.  p.  32c — 324. 
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was  poffefied  of  fome  gold  mines,  made  all  the  difpatch  ima¬ 
ginable  to  get  thither  before  him  ;  and  offered  fuch  advan¬ 
tageous  conditions  to  the  befieged,  who  did  not  expect  fuc- 
cours  fo  foon,  that  they  furrendered.  Thucydides  arrived  the 
fame  evening  at  Eion  ;  and  had  he  failed  to  come  that  day, 
Brafidas  would  have  taken  poffeffion  of  it  the  next  morning 
by  day-break.  Although  Thucydides  had  made  all  imagin¬ 
able  difpatch,  the  Athenians  however  charged  him  with  being 
the  caufe  of  the  taking  of  Amphipolis,  and  accordingly  ba- 
r.ifhed  him. 

The  Athenians  were  greatly  afflicted  at  the  lofs  of  that  city, 
as  well  becaufe  they  drew  great  revenues  from  it,  and  timber 
to  build  their  (hips,  as  becaufe  it  was  a  kind  of  gate  for  enter¬ 
ing  Thrace.  They  were  afraid  that  all  their  allies  in  that 
neighbourhood  would  revolt ;  efpecially  as  Brafidas  difeovered 
great  moderation  andjuftice,  and  continually  gave  out,  that 
he  came  with  no  other  view  but  to  free  the  country.  He  de¬ 
clared  to  the  feveral  nations,  that  at  his  leaving  Sparta  he  had 
taken  an  oath,  in  prefence  of  the  magiftrates,  to  leave  allthofe 
the  enjoyment  of  their  liberties,  who  would  conclude  an  alli¬ 
ance  with  him  ;  and  that  he  ought  to  be  confidered  as  the 
mod.  abandoned  of  men,  fnould  he  employ  oaths  to  enfnare 
their  credulity.  “  For,”  according  to  Brafidas,  a  fraud 
“  cloaked  with  a  fpecious  pretence,  refleits  infinitely  greater 
“  dishonour  on  perfons  of  high  ftations,  than  open  violence  ; 
“  becaufe  the  latter  is  the  effeit  of  the  power  which  fortune 
“  has  put  into  our  hands  ;  and  the  former  is  founded  wholly 
“  on  perfidy,  which  is  the  pelt  of  fociety.  Now  I,”  faid  he, 
“  fitould  do  a  great  differvice  to  my  country,  befides  dilhon- 
“  ouring  it  eternally,  if,  by  procuting  it  fome  (light  advan- 
“  tages,  I  fhould  ruin  the  reputation  it  enjoys,  of  being  juft 
“  and  faithful  to  its  promifes  ;  which  renders  it  much  more 
“  powerful  than  all  its  forces  united  together,  becaufe  it  ae- 
“  quires  it  the  efteem  and  confidence  of  other  Rates. ”  Upon 
fuch  noble  and  equitable  principles  as  thefe  Brafidas  always 
formed  his  conduit;  believing,  that  the  ftrongell  bulwark  of 
a  nation  is  jufiice,  moderation,  integrity,  and  a  firm  perfuafiou 
which  their  neighbours  and  allies  entertain,  that  they  are  not 
fo  bafe  as  to  harbour  a  defign  to  ufurp  their  dominions,  or  de¬ 
prive  them  of  their  liberty.  By  this  conduit  he  brought  over 
a  great  number  of  the  enemy’s  allies. 

*  The  Athenians,  under  the  command  of  Demoflhenes  and 


*  Thucyd.  1.  iv.  p.  311 — 319. 
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Hippocrates,  had  entered  Bceotia,  expecting  that  feveral  cities 
would  join  them  the  moment  they  fhould  appear.  The  The¬ 
bans  marched  out  to  meet  them  near  Delium.  A  confiderable 
engagement  enfued,  in  which  the  Athenians  were  defeated  and 
put  to  flight.  *  Socrates  was  in  this  battle;  and  Laches,  who 
accompanied  that  great  man  in  it,  gives  the  following  teftimony 
of  him  in  Plato  ;  that  had  the  reft  of  the  army  behaved  as  gal¬ 
lantly  as  Socrates,  the  Athenians  would  not  have  fuftained  fo 
great  a  lofs  before  Delium.  He  was  borne  away  by  the 
crowds  who  fled,  and  was  on  foot.  Alcibiades,  who  was  on 
horfeback,  when  he  faw  him,  rode  up  to  him,  and  did  not 
ftir  from  him,  but  defended  him  with  the  utmoft  bravery 
from  the  enemy  who  were  purfuing  him. 

After  the  battle,  the  victors  beiieged  the  city.  Among 
other  engines  employed  by  them  to  batter  it,  they  ufed  one  of' 
a  very  extraordinary  kind.  This  was  a  long  piece  of  timber, 
cut  into  two  parts,  and  afterwards  made  hollow  and  joined 
again,  fo  that  its  fhape  refembled  very  much  that  of  a  flute. 
At  one  of  the  ends  was  fixed  a  long  iron  tube,  to  which  a 
cauldron  hung  ;  fo  that  by  blowing  a  large  pair  of  bellows  at 
the  other  end  of  the  piece  of  timber,  the  wind  being  carried 
from  thence  into  the  tube,  lighted  a  great  fire,  with  pitch  and 
brimftone,  that  lay  in  the  cauldron.  This  engine  being  ear¬ 
ned  on  carts  as  far  as  the  rampart  to  that  part  where  it  was 
lined  with  flakes  and  fafeines,  threw  out  fo  great  a  flame,  that 
the  rampart  being  immediately  abandoned,  and  the  pailifades 
burned,  the  city  was  eafily  taken. 


SECTION  III. 

A  twelvemonth’s  truce  is  agreed  upon  between 

THE  TWO  STATES,  £sV.  iffc. 

NINTH,  TENTH,  AND  ELEVENTH  YEARS  OF  THE  WAR. 

The  Ioffes  and  advantages  on  both  fides  were  pretty  equal j- ; 
and  the  two  nations  began  to  grow  weary  of  a  war,  which  put 
them  to  great  expence,  and  did  not  procure  them  any  real  ad¬ 
vantage.  "a  truce,  for  a  year,  was  therefore  concluded  between 
the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians.  The  former  refolved  on 
it,  in  order  to  check  the  progrefs  ofBrafidas’s  conquefts;  to 

V 

*  Plut.  in  Lach.  p.  181.  In  conviv.  p.  221.  Plut.  in  Aicib.  p.  195. 
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fecure  their  cities  and  fortreffes  ;  and  afterwards  to  conclude  a 
general  peace,  in  cafe  they  judged  it  would  be  of  advantage  to 
them.  The  latter  were  induced  to  it,  in  order  that  by  the 
fweets  of  repofe,  peace  might  become  definable  to  their  enemy; 
and  to  get  out  of  their  hands  fuch  of  their  citizens  as  the  Athe¬ 
nians  had  taken  prifoners  in  the  ifland  of  SphaCteria ;  and 
which  they  could  never  expeCl  to  do,  if  Brafidas  extended  his 
conquefts  farther.  The  news  of  this  accommodation  fenfibly 
afflifted  Brafidas,  as  it  flopped  him  in  the  midft  of  his  career, 
and  difconcerted  all  his  projects.  He  could  not  even  prevail 
with  himfelf  to  abandon  the  city  of  Scione,  which  he  had  taken 
two  days  before,  but  without  knowing  that  a  truce  was  con¬ 
cluded.  He  went  Hill  farther  ;  and  did  not  fcruple  to  take 
Mende,  a  little  city  not  far  from  Scione,  that  furiendered  to 
him  as  the  former  had  done,  which  was  a  direCt  violation  of  the 
treaty :  but  Brafidas  pretended  he  had  other  infractions  to 
objeft  to  the  Athenians. 

It  will  naturally  be  fuppofed,  that  they  were  far  from  being 
pleafed  with  this  conduCt  of  Brafidas.  Cleon,  in  all  public 
affemblies,  was  for  ever  inflaming  the  minds  of  the  Athenians, 
and  blowing  up  the  fire  of  war.  *  His  great  fuccefs  in  the 
expedition  of  SphaCteria  had  railed  his  credit  infinitely  with 
the  people  ;  he  now  was  grown  infupportably  proud,  and  his 
audacioufnefs  was  not  to  be  reftrained.  He  had  a  vehement, 
impetuous,  and  furious  kind  of  eloquence,  which  prevailed 
over  the  minds  of  his  auditors,  not  fo  much  by  the  ftrength  of 
his  arguments,  as  by  the  boldnefs  and  fire  of  his  ftyle  and  utter¬ 
ance.  It  was  Cleon  who  firft  fet  the  example  of  bawling  in 
afiemblies,  where  the  greateft  decorum  and  moderation  had  till 
then  been  obferved  ;  of  throwing  his  robe  behind  him,  to  give 
him  the  more  liberty  to  difplay  his  arms  ;  of  finking  his  thigh; 
and  of  running  up  and  down  the  roftra  whilfi  he  was  making 
lus  fpeech.  In  a  word,  he  firft  introduced  among  the  orators, 
and  all  thofe  who  were  in  public  employments,  an  ungovern¬ 
able  licentioufnefs,  and  a  contempt  of  decency  ;  a  licentiouf- 
nefs  and  contempt,  which  foon  introduced  terrible  irregulari¬ 
ties  and  confufion  in  public  affairs. 

f  Thus  two  men,  each  on  his  own  fide,  oppofed  the  tran¬ 
quillity  of  Greece,  and  raifed,  but  in  a  very  different  way,  an 
invincible  obftacle  to  its  peace.  Thefe  were  Cleon  and  Bra¬ 
fidas.  The  former,  becaufe  the  war  fcreened  his  vices  and  mal- 
verfations ;  and  the  latter,  becaufe  it  added  a  new  luftre  to 

*  Piut.  in  vit.  Nicix.  p.  jz8.  f  Ibid. 
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his  virtues.  And  indeed,  it  gave  Cleon  an  opportunity  of 
committing  enormous  oppreffions,  and  Brafidas  of  performing 
great  and  noble  actions.  But  their  death,  which  happened 
about  the  fame  time,  made  way  for  a  new  accommodation. 

*The  Athenians  had  appointed  Cleon  to  command  the 
troops  which  were  to  oppofe  Brafidas,  and  reduce  thofe  cities 
that  had  revolted  from  their  allegiance.  The  Athenians  were 
felicitous  for  none  of  them  fo  much  as  Amphipolis :  and  Bra¬ 
fidas  threw  himfelf  into  that  city,  in  order  to  defend  it.  Cleon 
had  written  to  Perdiccas  king  of  Macedonia,  and  to  the  king 
of  the  Odomantes,  to  furnifh  him  with  as  many  troops  as  pof- 
fible,  and  with  the  utmoft  expedition.  He  waited  for  them, 
and  had  refolved  not  to  march  immediately  towards  the  ene¬ 
my  :  but  finding  his  foldiers,  who  had  followed  him  involun¬ 
tarily  and  with  regret,  grow  weary  of  continuing  fo  long  in¬ 
active,  and  begin  to  compare  his  cowardice  and  inexperience 
with  the  ability  and  valour  of  Brafidas,  he  could  no  longer 
bear  their  contempt  and  murmurs ;  and  imagining  himfelf  a 
great  captain  by  his  taking  Sphafferia,  he  now  fancied  the 
fame  good  fortune  would  attend  him  at  Amphipolis.  He  there¬ 
fore  approached  it,  as  he  faid,  to  take  a  view  of  the  place,  and 
till  fuch  time  as  all  his  forces  fnould  be  come  up  ;  not  that  he 
thought  he  wanted  them  for  carrying  that  city,  or  that  he 
doubted  in  any  manner  his  fuccefs,  for  he  was  perfuaded  that 
no  one  would  dare  to  oppofe  him,  but  only  to  enable  him  to 
inveft  the  place  on  all  Tides,  and  afterwards  to  take  it  by  fiorm. 
Accordingly  he  incamped  before  Amphipolis  ;  when  viewing 
very  leifurely  its  fituation,  he  fondly  fuppofed  that  it  would 
be  in  his  power  to  retire  whenever  he  pleafed,  without  drawing 
the  fword  ;  for  not  a  man  came  out  or  appeared  on  the  walls, 
and  all  the  gates  of  the  city  were  kept  fhut ;  fo  that  Cleon 
began  to  repent  his  net  having  brought  the  engines,  imagining 
that  he  wanted  only  thefe  to  make  himfelf  mailer  of  the  city. 
Brafidas,  who  was  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  Cleon’s  dif- 
pofition  and  character,  ftudioufly  affefled  an  air  of  fear  and 
refefve,  to  increafe  his  temerity,  and  the  good  opinion  he  had 
of  himfelf :  befides,  he  knew  that  Cleon  had  brought  with 
him  the  flower  of  the  Athenian  forces,  and  the  choice!!  troops 
of  Lemnos  and  of  Imbrus. .  Accordingly  Cleon,  defpifir.g  an 
enemy  who  did  not  dare  to  appear  before  him,  but  fhut  himfelf 
lip  in  a  cowardly  manner  in  the  city,  went  boldly  from  place 

*  A.  M.  3582.  Ant.  J.  C.  422.  Thucyd.  l.  iii.  p.  342 — 351.  Diod. 
1.  xii.  p.  121,  122. 
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to  place,  without  precaution,  or  obferring  any  difcipline  among 
his  foldiers.  Braiidas,  whofe  intention  was  to  attack  him 
on  a  fudden  before  all  his  forces  (hould  be  come  up,  thought 
this  the  critical  juncture.  He  had  concerted  proper  meafures, 
and  given  the  orders  Ueceffaty.  Accordingly  he  made  a  hid¬ 
den  fall}-  on  the  Athenians,  which  furprifed  and  difconcerted 
them  exceedingly.  Immediately  the  left  wing  drew  off  from 
the  main  body,  and  fled.  Brafidas  then  turned  the  whole  force 
of  his  arms  againft  the  right  wing,  which  gave  him  a  warm 
reception.  Here  he  was  wounded  and  difabled,  upon  which 
his  foldiers  carried  him  off,  unperceived  by  the  Athenians. 
As  for  Cleon,  not  having  refolved  to  fight,  he  fled,  and  was 
killed  by  a  foldier,  who  happened  to  meet  him.  The  troops 
he  commanded  defended  themfelves  for  fome  time,  and  fuftain- 
ed  two  or  three  attacks  without  giving  ground,  but  at  laft: 
they  were  univerfally  broke  and  routed.  Brafidas  was  then 
carried  into  the  city,  where  he  furvived  his  victory  but  a  few 
moments. 

The  whole  army  being  returned  from  the  purfuit,  dripped 
the  dead,  and  fet  up  a  trophy  ;  after  which  all  the  allies  under 
arms  folemnized  the  funeral  obfequies  of  Brafidas  in  a  public 
manner  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Amphipolis  celebrated  funeral 
honours  every  year  to  his  memory,  as  to  a  hero,  with  games, 
combats,  and  facrifices.  They  confidered  him  as  their  founder ; 
and  to  fecure  this  title  the  better  to  him,  they  demolifned  all 
the  monuments  of  him  *  who  had  really  been  io  ;  fo  that  they 
might  not  appear  to  owe  their  eflablifliment  to  an  Athenian, 
and  at  the  fame  time  make  their  court  to  the  Lacedemonians, 
on  whom  they  depended  wholly  for  their  feeurity.  The  Athe¬ 
nians,  after  having  carried  off,  with  the  confent  of  the  viftors, 
their  dead,  returned-to  Athens,  during  which  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians  fettled  the  affairs  of  Amphipolis. 

f  A  faying  is  afcribed  to  the  mother  of  Brafidas,  which  ftrong- 
ly  intimates  the  Spartan  character.  As  fome  perfons  were  ap¬ 
plauding,  in  her  prefence,  the  fine  qualities  and  exalted  adlions 
of  her  fon,  and  declared  him  fuperior  to  all  other  generals  : 
“  You  are  miftaken,”  fays  file,  “  my  fon  was  a  valiant  man,  but 
“  Sparta  has  many  citizens  braver  than  him.”  A  mother’s  ge» 
nerofity,  in  thus  preferring  the  glory-  oftheftate  to  that  of  her 
fon,  was  admired,  and  did  not  go  unrewarded  ;  for  the  Ephori 
paid  her  public  honours. 

J  After  this  laft;  engagement,  in  which  the  two  perfons  who 

#  Agnon  the  Athenian.  j-  Diod.  1.  xii.  p.  IZ2. 

t  Thucyd.  1.  v.  p.  351— 354. 
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were  the  greateft  obftacles  to  the  peace  loft  their  lives,  both  na¬ 
tions  feemea  more  inclined  to  an  accommodation,  and  the  war 
was  fufpended  on  both  hides.  The  Athenians  from  the  lofs  of 
the  battles  of  Delium  and  Amphipolis,  which  had  very  much 
brought  down  their  haughtinefs,  were  undeceived  with  regard 
to  the  opinion  they  had  hitherto  entertained  of  their  own 
flrength,  which  had  made  them  refufe  the  advantageous  offers 
of  their  enemies.  Beiides,  they  were  afraid  of  the  revolt  of 
their  allies,  who,  being  diicouraged  by  their  Ioffes,  might  there¬ 
by  be  induced  to  abandon  them,  as  feveral  had  already  done. 
Thefe  reflections  made  them  ftrcngly  repent  their  not  having 
concluded  a  treaty,  after  the  advantages  they  had  gained  at 
Pylus.  The  Lacedaemonians,  on  the  other  fide,  no  longer 
flattered  themfelves  with  the  hopes  of  being  able  to  ruin  the 
Athenians  by  laying  wafte  their  country  ;  and  were  beiides  de¬ 
jected  and  terrified  by  their  lofs  in  the  ifland,  the  greateft  they 
had  ever  fuftained.  They  alfo  conftdered  that  their  country 
was  depopulated  by  the  garrifons  of  Pylus  and  Cythera  ;  that 
their  flaves  deferted  ;  that  they  had  reafon  to  dread  a  more 
confiderable  revolt ;  and  that  as  the  truce  they  had  concluded 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Argos  was  near  expiring,  they  had  rea¬ 
fon  to  be  apprehenfive  of  being  abandoned  by  fome  of  their 
allies  of  Peloponnefus,  as  they  accordingly  were.  Thefe  fe¬ 
veral  motives,  enforced  by  the  deftre  they  had  of  recovering 
the  prifoners,  the  greateft  part  of  whom  were  the  moll  confider¬ 
able  citizens  of  Sparta,  made  them  defire  a  peace. 

Thofe  who  were  moft  folicitous  for  having  it  concluded,  and 
whofe  intereft  it  was  chiefly  to  wilh  it,  were,  the  chiefs  of  the  two 
Hates,  viz.  Plillonax  king  of  Sparta,  and  Nicias  general  of  the 
Athenians.  The  former  was  lately  returned  from  banifhment 
to  which  he  had  been  fentenced,  on  account  of  his  being  fufpect- 
ed  to  have  received  a  bribe,  in  order  to  draw  off  his  troops  from 
the  Athenian  territories  ;  and  to  this  precipitate  retreat  was 
aferibea  feveral  misfortunes  which  followed  after  it.  Pie  alfo 
was  charged  with  having  corrupted  by  gifts  the  prieftefs  of  Del- 
phos,  who  had  commanded  the  Spartans  in  the  name  of  the  god 
to  recall  him  from  his  exile.  Phftonax  was  therefore  defirous 
of  peace,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  reproaches,  which,  on 
account  of  the  perpetual  calamities  of  the  war,  were  daily  reviv¬ 
ed.  As  for  Nicias,  the  moft  fortunate  general  of  his  age,  he 
was  afraid  left  fome  unhappy  accident  fhould  eclipfe  his  glory; 
and  he  wifhed  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  peace  in  eafe  and  tranquilli¬ 
ty,  and  that  his  country  might  poffefs  the  fame  happinefs. 

Both 
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*  Both  {iates  began  by  agreeing  to  a  fufpenfion  of  arms  for 
12  months,  during  which,  being  every  day  together,  and  tatt¬ 
ing  the  fweets  of  fecurity  and  repofe,  and  the  pleafure  of  cor- 
refponding  with  their  friends  and  with  foreigners,  they  grew 
pafiionately  dcfirous  of  leading  an  eafy,  ur.difturbed  life,  remote 
from  the  alarms  of  war,  and  the  horrors  of  blood  and  (laugh¬ 
ter.  They  heard  with  the  utmoft  demonftrations  of  joy  the 
chor  ufes  of  their  tragedies  ling,  “  May  fpiders  henceforward 
“  weave  their  cobwebs  on  our  lanc-es  and  fhields  !”  And  they 
remembered  with  pleafure  him  who  faid,  “  Thofe  who  deep 
“  in  the  arms  of  peace,  do  not  ftart  from  it  at  the  found  of  the 
“  trumpet ;  and  nothing  interrupts  their  (lumbers  but  the 
“  peaceful  crowing  of  the  cock.” 

f  The  whole  winter  wasfpent  in  conferences  and  interviews, 
in  which  each  party  propofed  their  rights  and  pretenfions.  JAt 
la  ft,  a  peace  was  concluded  and  ratified  for  50  years ;  one  of 
the  chief  articles  of  which  was,  that  they  fhould  reciprocally 
reftore  the  prifoners  on  each  fide.  This  treaty  was  concluded 
ten  years  and  fome  days  from  the  firft  declaration  of  the  war. 
The  Boeotians  and  Corinthians  were  exceedingly  difgufted  at  it, 
and  for  that  reafon  ufed  their  utmoft  endeavours  to  excite  frefh 
troubles.  §  But  Nicias  perfuaded  the  Athenians  and  Lacedae¬ 
monians  to  give  the  laft  hand  to  this  peace,  by  concluding  an 
alliance  offenfive  and  defend  re,  which  would  render  them  more 
formidable  to  thofe  who  fhould  defire  to  break  with  them,  and 
more  affured  with  regard  to  each  other.  The  Athenians,  in 
confequence  of  this  tieaty,  at  laft  reftored  the  prifoners  they 
had  taken  in  the  ifland  of  Sphadleria. 


SECTION  IV. 

ALCIBIAUEs’s  CHARACTER - BANISHMENT  OF  HYPERBOLUJ. 

c  c~ 5 

ot.  eye. 

TWELFTH  YEAR  OF  THE  WAR. 

Alcibiades||  began  now  to  advance  himfelfin  the  date,  and 
appear  .n  the  public  aiTemblies.  Socrates  had  attached  himfelf 
to  him  for  many  years,  and  adorned  his  mind  with  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  the  nobleft  erudition. 

The  ftridt  intimacy  between  Alcibiades  and  Socrates  is  one 
of  the  moft  remarkable  circumftances  in  his  life.  This  philo- 

*  Thucyd.  1.  v.  p.  354.  Pint,  in  Nic.  p.  528,329. 
f  Diori.  1.  xiii.  p.  122.  J  A.  M.  3583.  Ant.  J.  C.  421. 

§  Thucyd.  I.  v.  p.  358,  359.  ||  Plut.  in  Alcib.  p.  292.  194. 
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fopher  obferving  excellent  natural  qualities  in  him,  which  were 
greatly  heightened  by  the  beauty  of  his  perfon,  bellowed  in¬ 
credible  pains  in  cultivating  fo  valuable  a  plant,  left,  being  ne¬ 
glected,  it  thould  wither  as  it  grew,  and  abfolutely  degenerate. 
And  indeed  Alcibiades  was  expofed  to  numberlefs  dangers  ; 
the  greatnefs  of  his  extraction,  his  vail  riches,  the  authority  of 
his  family,  the  credit  of  his  guardians,  his  perfonal  talents,  his 
exquiiite  beauty,  and,  fl.il!  more  than  thefe,  the  flattery  and  com- 
plaifance  of  all  who  approached  him.  One  would  have  con¬ 
cluded,  fays  Plutarch,  that  fortune  had  furrounded  and  invent¬ 
ed  him  with  all  thefe  pretended  advantages,  as  with  fo  many 
ramparts  and  bulwarks,  to  render  him  inacceflible  and  invulne¬ 
rable  to  all  the  darts  of  philofophy  ;  thofe  falutary  darts  which 
flrike  to  the  very  heart,  and  leave  in  it  the  ArongeA  incitements 
to  virtue  and  folid  glory.  But  thofe  very  obftacles  redoubled 
the  zeal  of  Socrates. 

Notwithftanding  the  ftrong  endeavours  that  were  ufed  to 
divert  this  young  Athenian  from  a  correfpondence  which  alone 
was  capable  of  fecuring  him  from  fo  many  fnares,  he  devoted 
himfelf  entirely  to  it.  As  he  had  abundance  of  wit,  he  was 
fully  fen iible  of  Socrates’s  extraordinary  merit  ;  and  could  not 
refill  the  charms  of  his  fweetly-inlinuating  eloquence,  which  at 
that  time  had  a  greater  afcendant  over  him  than  the  allurements 
of  pleafure.  He  was  fo  zealous  a  aifciple  of  that  great  mailer, 
that  lie  followed  him  wherever  he  went,  took  the  utmoftdelight 
in  his  converfation,  was  extremely  well  pleafed  with  his  princi¬ 
ples,  received  his  inflruclions  and  even  his  reprimands  with  won¬ 
derful  docility,  and  would  be  fo  moved  with  his  difcourfes,  as 
even  to  fhed  tears,  and  abhor  himfelf;  fo  weighty  was  the  force 
of  truth  in  the  mouth  of  Socrates,  and  in  fo  ugly  and  odious  a 
light  did  he  expofe  the  -vices  to  which  Alcibiades  abandoned 
himfelf. 

Alcibiades,  in  thofe  moments  when  he  liftened  to  Socrates, 
differed  fo  much  from  himfelf,  that  he  appeared  quite  another 
man.  However,  his  head-ftrong  fiery  temper,  and  his  natural 
fondnefs  for  pleafure,  which  was  heightened  and  inflamed  by 
the  difcourfes  and  advice  of  young  people,  foon  plunged  him 
into  his  former  irregularities,  and  tore  him,  as  it  were,  from 
his  mailer  ;  who  was  obliged  to  run  after  him  as  after  a  (lave 
who  had  efcaped.  This  viciffitude  of  flights  and  returns,  of 
virtuous  refolutions  and  relapfes  into  vice,  continued  a  long 
time  ;  but  ftili  Socrates  was  not  difgufted  by  his  levity,  and 
always  flattered  himfelf  with  the  hope  of  bringing  him  back  to 
his  duty.  And  hence  certainly  arofe  the  flrong  mixture  of 
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good  and  evil,  which  always  appeared  in  his  conduct ;  the 
inftrudtions  which  his  mailer  had  given  him,  fometimes  pre¬ 
vailing;  and  at  other  times,  the  lire  01  Iris  paffions  hurrying 
him,  in  a  manner  againft  his  own  will,  into  things  of  a  quite 
oppofite  nature. 

This  intimacy,  which  continued  as  long  as  they  lived,  did, 
not  pafs  uncenfured.  But  fome  perfons  *  of  great  learning 
pretend,  that-thefe  cenfures  and  fufpicions,  when  duly  exam¬ 
ined,  quite  difappear  ;  and  that  they  ought  to  he  confidered 
as  the  effedl  of  the  malice  of  the  enemies  of  both.  Plato,  in 
one  of  his  dialogues,  gives  us  a  conversation  between  Socrates 
and  Alcibiades,  by  which  the  genius  and  character  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  may  be  known,  who  henceforward  will  have  a  very  great 
fhare  in  the  affairs  of  the  republic  of  Athens.  I  (hall  make  a 
very  fiiort  extract  from  it  in  this  place,  which  I  hope  will  not 
difpleafe  my  readers. 

f  In  this  dialogue,  Socrates  is  introduced  converfing  with 
Alcibiades,  who  at  that  time  was  under  the  gmirdianfhip  of 
Pericles.  Pie  was  then  very  young,  and  had  been  educated 
like  the  reft  of  the  Athenians  ;  that  is,  he  had  been  taught 
polite  literature,  and  to  play  on  inftruments,  and  had  pradtiled 
wreftling  and  other  bodily  exercifes.  It  does  not  appear  that 
Pericles  had  hitherto  taken  much  pains  in  Alcibiades’s  educa¬ 
tion,  a  fault  too  common  in  the  greateft  men,  fince  he  had 
put  him  under  the  tutorage  of  Zopvrus,  a  Thracian,  a  man  far 
advanced  in  years,  and  who,  of  all  Pericles’s  Haves,  both  from 
Ills  turn  of  mind  and  age,  was  the  leaft  qualified  to  educate 
this  young  Athenian.  And  indeed  Socrates  told  Alcibiades, 
that  lhould  he  compare  him  with  the  youths  of  Lacedtemonia, 
who  difplayed  a  fpirit  of  valour,  a  greatnefs  of  foul,  a  llrong 
defire  of  glory,  a  love  of  labour,  attended  with  gentlenefs, 
rriodefty,  temperance,  and  a  perfect  obedience  to  the  laws  and 
difeipline  of  Sparta,  he  would  feem  a  mere  child  to  them.  Ne- 
verthelefs,  his  high  birth,  his  riches,  the  great  families  he  wras 
related  to,  and  the  authority  of  his  guardian  ;  all  thefe  things 
had  confpired  to  make  him  exceedingly  vain  and  haughty.  He 
was  full  of  efteem  for  himfelf,  and  of  contempt  for  all  others. 
Hew'as  preparing  to  enter  upon  the  adminiftration  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  affairs,  and  promifed  himfelf  no  lefs  than  to  eclipfe  entirely 
the  glory  of  Pericles,  and  to  attack  the  king  of  Perfia  even 

*  Abbe  Fraguier  juftlfies  Socrates  in  one  oi  his  differtations.  Mem, 
of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Tettres,  tom.  iv.  p.  372. 

f  Plut.  in  Alcib.  I. 
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upon  li is  throne.  Socrates  feeing  him  going  to  mount  the 

roftra,  in  order  to  give  the  people  fome  advice  relating  to  the 
public  affairs,  demonilrates  to  him,  by  various  queftions,  and 
by  Alcibiades’s  anfvvers,  that  he  is  quite  ignorant  of  the  affairs 
about  which  he  is  going  to  fpeak,  as  he  had  never  ft udied  them 
himfelf,  nor  been  informed  in  them  by  others.  After  making 
Alcibiades  confefs  this,  he  paints,  in  the  ftrongeft  colours,  the 
sbfurdity  of  his  conduft,  and  makes  him  fully  fenfible  of  it. 
"What,  fays  Socrates,  would  Amellris,  the  mother  of  Artax- 
erxes,  who  then  reigned  in  Pevlia,  fay,  were  fhe  to  hear,  that 
there  is  a  man  now  in  Athens  who  is  meditating  war  againit 
her  fen,  and  even  intends  to  dethrone  him  ?  She  doubtlefs 
would  fuppofe  him  to  be  fome  veteran  general,  a  man  of  in- 
trepid  courage,  of  great  wifdom,  and  the  rnoft  confummate 
experience  :  that  lie  is  able  to  raife  a  mighty  army,  and  march 
it  wherever  he  pleafes  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  that  he  has 
long  before  taken  the  proper  meafures  for  putting  fo  vaft  a 
defign  in  execution.  But  were  fhe  to  hear  that  there  arc  none 
of  t'nefe  circumilances,  and  that  the  perfon  in  queltion  is  not 
20  years  old  ;  that  lie  is  utterly  ignorant  of  public  affairs  ;  has 
not  the  leaft  knowledge  of  war,  and  no  credit  with  the  citi¬ 
zens  or  the  allies  ;  would  it  be  poffible  for  her  to  refrain  from 
laughing  at  the  folly  and  extravagance  of  fucli  an  enterprife  ? 
This  nevertheleis,  fays  Socrates,  directing  himfelf  to  Alcibia¬ 
des,  is  your  picture  ;  and  unhappily  refembles  moft  of  thofe 
who  thruft  themfelves  into  the  public  employments.  Socrates 
however  excepts  Pericles  cm  this  occafion  ;  his  folid  merit  and 
exalted  reputation  being  acquired  by  his  clofe  ftudy,  during  a 
long  courfe  of  years,  of  every  thing  capable  of  forming  his 
mind,  and  of  qualifying  him  for  public  employments.  Alci- 
fciades  could  not  deny  that  this  was  his  cafe  ;  he  was  afhamed. 
of  his  conduct,  and  blufhing  to  fee  himfelf  fo  void  of  merit,  he 
aflcs  how  he  muft  aft  for  the  attainment  of  it.  Socrates  being 
unwilling  to  difeourage  his  pupil,  tells  him,  that  as  he  is  fo 
young,  thefe  evils  might  be  remedied;  and  afterwards  continu¬ 
ally  gave  him  the  wifeft  counfels.  He  baa  entire  leifure  to  im¬ 
prove  from  them  ;  as  upwards  of  20  years  palfed  between  this 
converfation,  and  bis  engaging  in  public  affairs. 

Alcibiades  was  of  a  convertible  genius,  that  would  take  any 
impreffion  which  the  difference  of  times  and  circumilances 
might  require,  Hill  veering  either  to  good  or  evil,  with  the 
fame  facility  and  ardour,  and  Ihifting  aim  oft  in  an  inftant 
from  one  extreme  to  its  oppohte,  fo  that  people  applied  to 
.  !  •  II.  ;•  cbferve:-  of  the  land  cf  Pgy"»,  “  That  it 
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“  produces  a  great  number  of  very  excellent  medicinal  drugs, 
“  and  at  the  fame  time  as  many  poifons.”  *  It  might  be  faid 
of  Alcibiades,  that  he  was  not  one  fingle  man,  but,  if  io  bold 
an  exprefiion  might  be  ufed,  a  compound  of  feveral  men  ;  either 
ferious  or  gay;  auftere  or  affable  ;  an  imperious  mafter,  or  a 
grovelling  (lave  ;  a  friend  to  virtue  and  the  virtuous,  or  aban¬ 
doned  to  vice  and  vicious  men  ;  capable  of  fupporting  the  moil 
painful  fatigues  and  toils,  or  iufatiably  defirous  of  voluptuous 
delights. 

f  His  irregularities  and  diffolute  conduit  were  become  the 
talk  of  the  whole  city  ;  and  Alcibiades  would  very  willingly 
have  put  a  flop  to  thefe  reports,  but  without  changing  his 
courfe  of  life,  as  appears  from  a  laying  of  his.  He  had  a  very 
handfome  dog,  of  a  prodigious  fize,  which  had  coll  him  70 
rriiuae  ±,  or  3500  French  livres.  By  this  we  find  that  a  fond- 
nefs  for  dogs  was  of  great  antiquity.  Alcibiades  caufed  his 
tail,  which  was  the  greatell  beauty  he  had  about  him,  to  be 
cut  ofF.  His  friends. cenfured  him  very  much  on  that  account, 
and  faid,  that  the  whole  city  blamed  him  very  much  for  fpoil- 
ing  the  beauty  of  fo  handfome  a  creature.  “  This  is  the  very 
“  thing  I  want,”  replied  Alcibiades  with  a  fmile,  “  I  would 
“  have  the  Athenians  difcourfe  about  what  I  have  done  to  my 
“  dog,  that  they  may  not  entertain  themfelves  with  faying 
“  worfe  things  of  me.” 

§  Among  the  various  paffions  that  were  difcovered  in  him, 
the  ftrongelt  and  moil  prevailing  was  a  haughty  turn  of  mind, 
which  would  force  all  things  to  fubmit  to  it,  and  could  not 
bear  a  fuperior,  or  even  an  equal.  Although  his  birth  and  un¬ 
common  talents  fmoothed  the  way  to  his  attaining  the  high  ell 
employments  in  the  republic,  there  was  nothing  however  to 
which  he  was  fo  fond  of  owing  the  credit  and  authority  he 
wanted  to  gain  over  the  people,  as  to  the  force  of  his  eloquence, 
and  the  perfuafive  grace  of  his  orations.  To  this  his  intimacy 
with  Socrates  might  be  of  great,  fervice. 

||  Alcibiades,  with  fuch  a  call,  of  mind  as  we  have  here  defcrib- 
ed,  was  not  born  for  repofe,  and  had  fet  every  engine  at  work 
to  traverfe  the  treaty  lately  concluded  between  the  two  Hates ; 

*  Quemvis  hominem  fecurn  attulit  ad  nos.  Juvenal. 

f  Piut.  in  Aicib.  p.  195. 

t  About  L.160  fterling.-  The  Attic  mina  was  worth  100  drachms, 
and  the  drachm  tenpence,  French  money. 

§  QtXcvziy.ov,  *«}  to  QiXovqutov.  Plut.  in  Aicib.  p.  195,106. 

,  II  A-  3584-  Ant.  J.  C.  4ao.  Thucyd.  1.  v.  p.  368 — 378.  Pint, 
m  Aicib.  p.  197,  198. 
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but  not  fucceedmg  in  his  attempt,  he  endeavoured  to  prevent 
l^s  taking  effefi.  He  was  difguiled  at  the  Lacedsemoniansr 
l^caufe  they  directed  thernielves  only  to  Nicias,  of  whom  they 
had  a  very  high  opinion  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  feemed  to  take 
no  manner  or  notice  of  him,  though  his  aceftors  had  enjoyed 
the  rights  of  hofpitalicy  among  them. 

i  he  firft  thing  he  did  to  infringe  the  peace  was  this  ;  hav¬ 
ing  been  informed  that  the  people  ot  Argos  only  wanted  an 
opportunity  to  break  with  the  Spartans,  whom  they  equally 
hated  and  feared,  he  flattered  them  fecretly  with  the  hopes 
tnat  the  Athenians  would  fuccour  them,  by  fuggefting  to 
them  that  they  were  ready  to  break  a  peace  which  was  no  way 
advantageous  to  them. 

And  indeed  the  Lacedaemonians  were  not  very  careful  to 
obferve  the  feveral  conditions  of  it  religioufly,  having  concluded 
an  alliance  with  the  Bceotians,  in  diredb  oppoiltion  to  the  de- 
iign  and  tenor  of  the  treaty  ;  and  having  furrendered  up  the 
fort  of  Panadton  to  the  Athenians,  not  fortified  and  in  the 
condition  it  was  in  at  the  concluding  of  the  treaty,  as  they  had 
ilipulated  to  do,  but  quite  difmantled.  Alcibiades,  obferving 
the  Athenians  to  be  extremely  exafperated  at  this  breach  of 
faith,  did  his  utmoft  to  widen  the  difference  ;  and  taking  this 
opportunity  to  embarrafs  Nicias,  he  made  lil'tn  odious  to  the 
people,  by  cauiing  them  to  entertain  a  fufpicion  of  his  being 
too  ftrongly  attached  to  the  Lacedaemonians  ;  and  by  charging 
him  with  crimes  which  were  not  altogether  improbable, .though 
they  were  abfolutely  falfe. 

This  new  attack  quite  difconcerted-  Nicias  4  but  happily  for 
him  there  arrived,  at  that  very  inftant,  ambaffadors  from  La- 
cedaemoiiia,  who  were  invefted  with  full  powers  to  put  an  end 
to  all  the  divilions.  Being  introduced  into  the  council  or  fe- 
nate,  they  fet  forth  their  complaints,  and  made  their  demands, 
which  every  one  of  the  members  thought  very  juft  and  reafon- 
able.  The  people  were  to  give  them  audience  the  next  day'. 
Alcibiades,  who  was  afraid  they  would  fucceed  with  them, 
ufed  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  engage  the  ambaffadors  in  a  con¬ 
ference  with  him.  He  reprefented  to  them,  that  the  council 
always  behaved  with  the  utmoft  moderation  and  humanity  to¬ 
wards  thofe  who  addrefl’ed  them  ;  but  that  the  people  were 
haughty  and  extravagant  in  their  pretenfions  ;  that  fliould  the 
ambaffadors  mention  full  powers,  they,  the  people,  would  not 
fail  to  take  advantage  of  this  circumftance,  and  oblige  them  to 
agree  to  whatever  they  fliould  take  it  into  their  heads  to  afk. 
He  concluded  with  alluring  them,  that  he  would  aflfilt  them 
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reftored  to  them 


; 
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with  all  his  credit,  in  order  to  get  Pyltis 

to  prevent  the  alliance  with  the  people  of  Argos,  and  to  get'. 
that  with  them  renewed  :  and  he  confirmed  all  thefe  promilcs;^ 
with  an  oath.  The  ambafiadors  were  extremely  well  pleafed 
with  this  conference,  and  greatly  admired  the  profound  policy 
and  vaft  abilities  of  Alcibiades,  whom  they  looked  upon  as  an 
extraordinary  man  ;  and,  indeed,  they  were  not  miftaken  in 
their  conjecture. 

On  the  morrow,  the  people  being  affembled,  the  ambaffa- 
dors  were  introduced.  Alcibiades  afked  them,  in  the  mildeft 
terms,  the  fubjcft  of  their  embaiTy,  and  the  purport  of  the 
powers  with  which  they  were  inverted.  They  immediately 
anfwered,  that  they  were  come  to  propofe  an  accommodation, 
but  were  not  empowered  to  conclude  any  thing.  Thefe  words 
were  no  fooner  fpoke,  but  Alcibiades  exclaims  againft  them  ; 
declares  them  to  be  treacherous  knaves  ;  calls  upon  the  coun¬ 
cil  as  witnefs  to  the  fpeech  they  had  made  the  night  before  ; 
and  defires  the  people  not  to  believe  or  hear  men  who  fo  im¬ 
pudently  advanced  falfehoods,  and  fpoke  and  prevaricated  fo 
unaccountably,  as  to  fay  one  thing  one  day,  and  the  very  re- 
verfe  the  next. 

Words  could  never  exprefs  the  furprife  and  c'onfufion  with 
which  the  ambalfadors  were  feized,  who,  gazing  wildly  on 
one  another,  could  not  believe  either  their  eyes  or  ears.  Ni- 
cias,  who  did  not  know  the  treacherous  rtratagem  ot  Alcibi¬ 
ades,  could  not  conceive  the  motive  of  this  change,  and  tor¬ 
tured  his  brain  to  no  purpofe  to  find  out  the  reafon  of  it.  The 
people  were  that  moment  going  to  fend  for  the  ambalfadors 


of  Argos,  in  order  to 


conclude  the  league 


with  them  ;  when 


a  great  earthquake  came  to  the  affiftance  of  Nicias,  and  broke 
up  the  aiTembly.  It  was  with  the  utrr.ort  difficulty  he  prevail¬ 
ed  fo  far,  in  that  of  next  day,  as  to  have  a  Hop  put  to  the 
proceedings,  till  fuch  time  as  ambaffadors  fliould  he  fciit  to 
Lacedaemon.  Nicias  was  appointed  to  head  them  ;  but  they 
returned  without  having  done  the  leaft  good.  The  Athenian  ; 
then  repented  very  much  their  having  delivered  up,  at  his  per- 
fuaiion,  the  prifoners  they  had  taken  in  the  iflandt  and  who 


were  related  to  the  greateft  families  in  Sparta.  H 


owever, 


though  the  people  were  highly  exafperated  at  Nicias,  they  did 
not  proceed  to  any  cxceffes  againft  him,  but  only  appointed 
Alcibiades  their  general  ;  made  a  league  with  the  inhabitants 
of  Mantinea  and  Elis,  who  had  quitted  the  party  of  the  La¬ 
cedaemonians,  in  which  the  Argives  were  included,  and  feat 
troops  to  Pylus,  to  lay  wafte  Laconia.  In  this  manner  thev 
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again  involved  tliemfelves  in  the  war  which  they  were  fo  lately 
d  cirrous  of  avoiding.  . 

*  Plutarch,  after  relating  the  intrigue  of  Alcibiades,  adds  : 
“  No  one  can  approve  the  methods  he  employed  to  fucceed  in 
“  his  defign  ;  however,  it  was  a  mafter-ftroke,  to  difunite 
“  and  ihake  almoft  every  part  of  Peloponnefus  in  this  manner, 
“  and  raile  up,  in  one  day,  fo  many  enemies  againft  the  La- 
“  cedsemonians.”  In  my  opinion,  this  is  too  foft  a  cenfure 
of  fo  knavifli  and  perfidious  an  action,  which,  how  fuccefsful 
foever  it  might  have  been,  was  notwithftanding  horrid  in  it- 
felf,  and  of  a  nature  never  to  be  fufnciently  deteiled. 

f  There  was  in  Athens,  a  citizen,  Hyperbolas  by  name, 
a  very  wicked  man,  whom  the  comic  poets  generally  made 
the  objedt  of  their  raillery  and  invedtives.  He  was  hardened 
in  evil,  and  become  infenfible  to  infamy,  by  renouncing  all 
fentiments  of  honour,  which  could  only  be  the  effedt  of  a  foul 
abandoned  entirely  to  vice.  Hyperbolas  was  not  agreeable  to 
any  one  ;  and  yet  the  people  made  ufe  of  him  to  humble  thoie 
in  high  hations,  and  involve  them  in  difficulties.  Two  citi¬ 
zens,  Nicias  and  Alcibiades,  engrafted  at  that  time  all  the 
authority  in  Athens.  The  dilfolute  life  of  the  latter  (hocked 
the  Athenians,  who  befides  dreaded  his  audacity  and  haughti- 
nefs.  On  the  other  fide,  Nicias,  by  always  oppefing,  with¬ 
out  the  lead  referve,  their  unjuft  defires,  and  by  obliging 
them  to  take  the*moft  ufeful  meafures,  was  become  very  odi¬ 
ous  to  them.  One  would  have  imagined,  that  as  the  people 
were  thus  alienated  from  both,  they  would  not  have  failed  to 
have  put  the  oftracifnr  in  force  againft  one  of  them.  Of  the 
two  parties  which  prevailed  at  that  time  in  the  city,  one, 
which  confided  of  the  young  men  who  were  eager  for  war, 
the  other  of  the  old  men,  who  were  defirous  for  peace  ;  the 
former  endeavoured  to  procure  the  banifhment  of  Nicias,  and 
the  latter  of  Alcibiades.  Hyperbolas,  whofe  only  merit  was 
in  impudence,  in  hopes  of  fucceeding  whichfoever  of  them 
fhould  be  removed,  declared ,  openly  againft  them,  and  was 
eternally  exafperating  the  people  againft  both.  However,  the 
two  factions  being  afterwards  reconciled,  he  himfelf  was  ba- 
niihed  by,  and  put  an  end  to  the  oftracifm,  which  feemed  to 
have  been  demeaned,  in  being  employed  againft  a  man  of  fo 
bafe  a  character  ;  for  hitherto  there  was  a  kind  of  honour  and 
dignity  annexed  to  this  punifhment.  Hyperbolus  was  there- 

*  In  Alcib.  p-  19”. 

f  Plut.  in  Alcib,  p.  196,197.  In  Nic.  p.  530,  531. 
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fore  the  laft  who  was  fentenced  by  the  oftracifm;  as  Hippar¬ 
chus,  a  near  relation  of  Pififtratus  the  tyrant,  had  been  the 
fir  ft. 


SECTION  V. 

ALCIBIADES  ENGAGES  THE  ATHENIANS  IN  THE 
WAR  OF  SICILY. 

SIXTEENTH  AND  SEVENTEENTH  YEARS  OF  THE  WAR. 

I  pass  over  feveral  inconfiderable  events*,  to  haflen  to  the 
relation  of  that  of  the  greatell:  importance,  the  expedition  of 
the  Athenians  into  Sicily,  to  which  they  were  efpeciaily  excit¬ 
ed  by  Alcibiades.  This  is  the  16th  year  of  the  Peloponneiian 
war. 

-f- Alcibiades  had  gained  a  furprifing  afcendant  over  the  minds 
of  the  people,  though  they  were  perfectly  well  acquainted  with 
his  character.  For  his  great  qualities  were  united  with  ftill 
greater  vices,  which  he  aid  not  take  the  lead  pains  to  conceal. 
Pie  pafTed  his  life  in  fueh  an  excefs  of  luxury  and  voluptuouf- 
ndfs,  as  was  a  fcandal  to  that  city.  Nothing  was  feen  in  his 
lioufe  but  feftivals,  rejoicings,  and  parties  of  pleafure  and  de¬ 
bauchery.  He  fhowed  very  little  regard  to  the  cuftoms  of  his 
country,  and  lefs  to  religion  and  the  gods.  All  perfons  of 
fenie  and  judgment,  befides  the  llrong  averfion  they  had  for 
his  irregularities,  dreaded  exceedingly  the  confequences  of  his 
audacity,  profufion,  and  utter  contempt  of  the  laws,  which 
they  confidered  as  fo  many  fteps  by  which  Alcibiades  would 
rife  to  tyrannical  power. 

Ariilophanes,  in  one  of  his  comediesj,  fhows  admirably 
well,  in  a  fingle  verfe,  the  difpofitiorv  of  the  people  with  regard 
to  him:  “  They  hate  Alcibiades,”  fays  he,  “  and  yet  cannot 
“  do  without  him.”  And,  indeed,  the  prodigious  fums  lie 
fquandered  on  the  people ;  the  pompous  games  and  fhows  he 
exhibited  to  pleafe  them  ;  the  magnificent  and  almoft  incre¬ 
dible  prefents  which  he  made  the  city  ;  the  grace  and  beauty 
of  his  whole  perfon  ;  his  eloquence,  his  bodily  ftrengtb,  joined 
to  his  courage  and  experience  :  in  a  word,  this  affemblage  of 
great  qualities  made  the  Athenians  wink  at  his  faults,  and  bear 
them  patiently,  always  endeavouring  to  leffen  and  fcreen  them 
under  foft  and  favourable  names  ;  for  they  called  them  fports, 

*  A-  M.  3588.  Ant.  J.  C.  416.  Thucyd.  1.  viii.  p.  330 — 409. 

t  P!ut.  in  Alcib.  p.  198 — 200.  In  Nit.  p.  531. 

t  The  Frogs,  Aft  5.  Scene  4. 
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polite  paftlmes,  and  indications  of  his  humanity  and  good¬ 
nature. 

Timon  the  man-hater,  morofe  and  favage  as  he  was,  formed 
a  better  judgment  of  this  conduct  cf  Alcibiades.  Meeting 
him  or.e  day  as  he  was  coming  out  of  the  afiembly,  vaftly 
pleated  at  his  caving  been  gratified  in  r.U  his  demands,  ’and  to 
fee  the  greateil  none  :rs  paid  hina  by  the  people  in  general,  who 
were  attending  him  in  crowds  to  his  houfe  ;  fo  far  from  fhun- 
n;ng  him  as  he  did  ail  other  men,  on  the  contrary,  he  ran  to 
meet  h.m,  and  ftretching out  his  hand  to  him  in  a  friendly  way; 
“  Ccuiage,  my  fen,”  lays  he,  “  thou  coil  right  in  pufiiing 

thy  fortune,  tor  thv  advancement  will  be  the  ruin  of  all  tbefe 
“  people.”  The  war  of  Sicily  will  iliow  that  Timon  was  not 
miitaken. 

The  Athenians,  from  the  time  of  Pericles,  had  meditated 
the  conqueft  of  Slcilv.  However,  that  wife  guide  had  always 
endeavoured  to  check  this  ambitious  and  wild  project.  He 
ufed  frequently  to  inculcate  to  them,  that  by  living  in  peace, 
by  fupporting  their  fleet,  bv  contenting  themfelves  with  the 
conquefts  they  had  already  gained,  and  by  not  engaging  in  ha¬ 
zardous  euterprifes,  they  would  raiie  their  city  to  a  flour  liking 
condition,  and  be  always  fuperior  to  theirenemies.  Theautho- 
rity  he  had  at  that  time  over  the  people,  though  it  kept  them 
from  invading  Sicily,  could  not  fupprefs  the  defire  they  had  to 
conquer  it,  and  their  eves  were  continually  upon  that  iflana. 
*  Some  time  after  Pericles’s  death,  the  Leontines  being  invaded 
by  the  Syracuians,  had  fent  a  deputation  to  Athens,  to  demand 
a! A  Thev  were  originally  of  Chalcis,  an  Athenian  colony. 
The  chief  of  the  deputies  was  Gorgis,  a  famous  rhetorician, 
who  was  reputed  the  moil  eloquent  man  or  his  time.  His 
elegant  and  florid  diction,  heightened  by  Alining  figures  which 
he  f.rit  employed,  charmed  the  Athenians,  who  were  prodigi- 
oufiy  affected  with  the  beauties  and  graces  of  eloquence.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  the  alliance  was  concluded,  and  they  fent  fhips  to 
Rhegium  to  the  aid  of  the  Leontines.  The  year  following 
they  fent  a  greater  number.  Two  years  after,  they  fent  a  new- 
fleet,  fomething  fironger  than  the  former;  but  the  Sicilians  hav¬ 
ing  put  an  end  to  all  their  diviiions,  by  the  advice  of  Hermo- 
crates,  the  fleet  was  fent  back  ;  and  the  Athenians,  not  i;  ;ing 
able  to  prevail  with  themfelves  to  pardon  their  generals  ft  r  not 
conquering  Sicily,  fent  two  cf  them,  Pythodorus  andSophocles, 
into  banilhment ;  and  fentenced  the  third,  Eurymedon,  to  pay 


Died.  1.  xii.  p.  99, 
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a  heavy  fine  ;  their  profperity  having  blinded  them  to  fo  prodi¬ 
gious  a  degree  that  they  were  perfuaded  no  power  was  able  to 
refill  them.  They  made  feveral  attempts  afterwards ;  and  upon 
pretence  of  fending  from  time  to  time  arms  and  foldiers  to  fuch 
cities  as  were  unjultly  treated  or  oppreffed  by  the  Syracufans, 
they  by  that  means  were  preparing  to  invade  them  by  a  great¬ 
er  force. 

But  the  perfon  who  molt  inflamed  this  ardour  was  Alcibia- 
des,  by  his  feeding  the  people  with  fplendid  hopes,  with  which 
he  himfelf  was  ever  filled,  or  rather  intoxicated.  He  was  every 
night,  in  his  dreams,  taking  Carthage,  fubduing  Africa,  crof- 
fing  from  thence  into  Italy,  and  poiTeffing  himfelf  of  all  Pelo- 
ponneius  ;  looking  upon  Sicily  not  as  the  fcope  and  end  of 
this  war,  but  as  the  beginning  and  the  firft  ftep  of  the  exploits 
he  revolved  in  his  mind.  All  the  citizens  favoured  his  views, 
and  without  inquiring  ferioully  into  matters,  were  inchanted 
with  the  mighty  hopes  he  gave  them.  This  expedition  was 
the  only  topic  of  all  converfations.  The  young  men,  in  the 
places  where  the  public  exercifes  were  performed,  and  the  old 
men  in  their  fliops  and  elfewhere,  were  employed  in  nothing 
but  in  drawing  the  plan  of  Sicily  ;  in  difcourfing  on  the  nature 
and  quality  of  the  fea  with  which  it  is  furrounded:  on  its  good 
harbours,  and  flat  fhores  towards  Africa  :  for  thefe  people, 
infatuated  by  the  fpeeches  of  Alcibiades,  were,  like  him,  per¬ 
fuaded  that  they  flrould  make  Sicily  only  their  place  of  arms 
and  their  arfenal,  from  whence  they  fhould  fet  out  for  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Carthage,  and  make  themfelves  mailers  of  all  Africa 
and  the  fea,  as  far  as  the  pillars  of  Hercules. 

*  It  is  related,  that  neither  Socrates,  nor  Metlion  the  aflro- 
nomer,  believed  that  this  enterprife  would  be  fuccefsful ;  the 
former,  being  infpired,  as  he  inlinuated,  by  his  familiar  fpirit, 
who  always  warned  him  of  the  evils  with  which  he  was  threat¬ 
ened  ;  and  the  other,  directed  by  his  reafon  and  good  fenfe, 
which,  pointing  out  what  he  had  to  apprehend  in  refpect  to 
the  future,  induced  him  to  act  the  madman  on  this  occasion, 
and  to  demand,  in  confideration  of  the  unhappy  condition  to 
miiica  he  was  reduced,  that  the  Athenians  would  not  force 
away  his  fon,  and  would  difpenfe  with  his  carrying  arms. 

*  Piut.  in  Alcib.  p.  199.  In  Nic.  p.  532. 
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SECTION  VI. 

ACCOUNT  OF  THE  SEVERAL  PEOPLE  WHO  INHABITED 
SICILY. 

Before  I  enter  on  the  relation  of  the  war  of  Sicily,  it  will 
not  be  improper  to  give  a  plan  of  the  country,  and  of  the  na¬ 
tions  who  inhabited  it  :  Thucydides  begins-in  the  fame  manner* 

*  It  was  firft  inhabited  by  the  Leftrygones  and  the  Cyclops, 
of  whom  we  do  not  know  any  particulars,  except  what  we  are 
told  by  the  poets.  The  mod  ancient,  after  thefe,.  were  the 
Sicani,  who  called  tbemfelves  the  original  inhabitants  of  this 
country,  though  they  are  thought  to  have  come  into  it  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  river  in  Spain,  called  Sicanus,  whofe 
name  they  gave  to  the  ifiand,  which  before  was  called  Trina- 
cria  :  thefe  people  were  afterwards  confined  to  the  wedern  part 
of  the  ifland.  Some  Trojans,  after  the  burning  of  their  city, 
came  and  fettled  near  them,  and  built  Erix  and  f  Egeda,  who 
all  affumed  the  name  of  Elymtei,  and  were  afterwards  joined 
by  fome  inhabitants  of  Phocis,  at  their  return  from  the  fiege 
of  Troy.  Thofe  who  are  properly  called  Sicilians  came  from 
Italy  in  very  great  numbers  ;  and  having  gained  a  confiderable 
victory  over  the  Sicani,  confined  them  to  a  corner  of  their 
ifland,  about  300  years  before  the  arrival  of  the  Greeks  ;  and 
in  Thucydides’s  time,  they  dill  inhabited  the  middle  part  of 
the  ifland  and  the  northern  coad.  From  them  the  ifland  was 
called  Sicily.  The  Phoenicians  alfo  fprcad  themfelves  along 
the  coad,  and  in  the  little  iflands  which  border  upon  it,  for 
the  convenience  of  trade  :  bnt  after  the  Greeks  began  to  fettle 
there,  they  retired  into  the  country  of  the  Elymxi,  in  order  to 
be  nearer  Carthage,  and  abandoned  the  red.  It  was  in  this 
manner  the  barbarians  fird  fettled  in  Sicily. 

y  With  regard  to  the  Greeks,  the  fird  of  them  who  eroded 
into  Sicily  were  the  Chalcidians  of  Euboea,  under  Theocles, 
who  founded  Naxos.  The  year  after,  which,  according  to 
Dionyfius  Ilalicarnaffus,  was  the  third  of  the  17th  Olympiad, 
Archias  the  Corinthian  laid  the  foundation  of  Syracufe.  Seven 
years  after,  the  Chalcidians  founded  Leoutium  and  Catana, 
after  having  drove  out  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  who  were 
Sicilians.  Other  Greeks,  who  came  from  Megara,  a  city  of 
Achaia,  about  the  fame  time,  founded  Megara,  called  Hyblaea, 
or  barely  Hybla,  from  Hyblon  a  Sicilian  King,  by  vvhofe  per- 

*  Thucyd.  1.  vi.  p.  410 — 41.1-  §  ft  is  called  Segefla  by  the  Romans. 

|  A.  M.  349 4.  Ant.  J.  C.  710. 
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miffion  t'ney  fettled  in  his  dominions.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  Hyblsean  honey  was  very  famous  among  the  ancients.  An 
hundred  years  after,  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  built  Selinunta. 
Zancle,  called  afterwards  Meifana  or  Meffene  by  Anaxilas 
tyrant  of  Rhegium,  who  was  of  Meffene,  a  city  of  Pelo- 
ponnefus,  had  feveral  founders,  and  at  different  periods.  The 
Zanclians  built  the  city  of  Himera;  the  Syracufans  built  Acre, 
Cefmene,  and  Carnarina.  Thefe  are  moll  of  the  nations,  whe¬ 
ther  Greeks  or  barbarians,  who  fettled  in  Sicily. 


SECTION  VII. 

THE  PEOPLE  OF  EGESTA  IMPLORE  AID  OF  THE  ATHENIANS. 

Athens*  was  in  the  difpofition  above  related,  when  ambaffa- 
dors  were  fent  from  the  people  of  Egella,  who,  in  quality  of 
their  allies,  came  to  implore  their  aid  againfl  the  inhabitants 
of  Selinunta,  who  were  affiffed  by  the  Syracufans.  It  was  the 
fixteenth  year  of  the  Peloponnefian  war..  They  reprefented, 
among  other  things,  that  fhould  they  be  abandoned,  the  Syra¬ 
cufans,  after  feizing  their  city,  as  they  had  done  that  of  Leon- 
tium,  would  poffefs  themfelves  of  all  Sicily,  and  not  fad  to  aid 
the  Peloponnefians,  who  were  their  founders  ;  and,  that  they 
might  put  them  to  as  little  charge  as  polhble,  they  offered  to 
pay  the  troops  that  fhould  be  fent  to  fuccour  them.  The 
Athenians,  who  had  long  waited  for  an  opportunity  to  declare 
themfelves,  fent  deputies  to  Egella  to  inquire  into  the  Hate  of 
affairs,  and  to  fee  whether  there  was  money  enough  in  the 
treafury  to  defray  the  expence  of  fo  gTeat  a  war.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  that  city  had  been  fo  artful,  as  to  borrow  from  the 
neighbouring  nations  a  great  number  of  gold  and  filver  vafes, 
worth  an  immenfe  fum  of  money  ;  and  of  thele  they  made  a 
fhovv  when  the  Athenians  arrived,  -j-  The  deputies  returned 
with  thofe  of  Egella,  who  carried  60  talents  in  ingots,  as  a 
month’s  pay  for  the  galleys  which  they  demanded  ;  and  a  pro- 
rriife  of  larger  funjs,  which,  they  faid,  were  ready  both  in  the 
public  treafury  and  in  the  temples.  The  people,  ftruck  with 
i  thefe  fair  appearances,  the  truth  of  which  they  did  not  give 
themfelves  the  leifure  to  examine,  and  feduced  by^£he  advan¬ 
tageous  reports  which  their  deputies  made,  in  the  viewofpleaf- 

*A.M.  3588  Ant.  J.  C.  4if.  Thucyd.  1.  vi.  p.  415 — 41J.  Diod. 
1.  xli.p.  1x9,  t  yo.  Plut.  ir  A'cib.  p.  aco.  In  Nit  p.  531. 
f  A.  M.  3389.  Ant.  J.  C.  415. 
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ing  them,  immediately  granted  the  Egeftans  their  demand, 
and  appointed  Alcibiades,  Nicias,  and  Lamachus  to  command 
the  fleet  ;  with  full  power,  not  only  to  fuccour  Egefta,  and 
reflore  the  inhabitants  of  Leontium  to  their  city,  but  alfo  to 
regulate  the  affairs  of  Sicily,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  might  bell 
^  fuit  the  interefls  of  the  republic. 

Nicias  was  appointed  one  of  the  generals,  to  his  very  great 
regret ;  for,  befides  other  motives  which  made  him  dread  that 
command,  he  fhunned  it,  becaufe  Alcibiades'was  to  be  his  col¬ 
league.  But  the  Athenians  promifed  themfelves  greater  fue- 
cels  from  this  war,  fhould  they  not  refign  the  whole  conduct 
of  it  to  Alcibiades,  but  temper  his  ardour  and  audacity  with 
the  coolnefs  and  wifdom  of  Nicias. 

*  Five  days  after,  to  haften  the  execution  of  the  decree,  and 
make  the  neceffary  preparations,  a  fecond  affembly  was  held. 
Nicias,  who  had  had  time  enough  to  refieft  deliberately  on  the 
affair  propofed,  and  was  ftill  better  convinced  of  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  which  would  enfue  front  it,  thought  himielf 
obliged  to  foeak  with  fome  vehemence  againft  a  project,  the 
confequences  of  which  he  fore  fa  w  might  be  very  fatal  to  the 
republic.  He  faid,  “  That  it  was  furprifmg  fo  important  an 
“  affair  fhould  have  been  determined,  the  moment  almoft  it 
“  was  taken  into  deliberation  :  that,  without  once  inquiring 
“  into  matters,  they  had  given  credit  to  whatever  was  told 
“  them  by  foreigners,  who  were  very  lavifh  of  their  promifes  ; 

“  and  whofe  intereft  it  was  to  oher  mighty  things,  in  order  to 
“  extucate  themfelves  from  their  imminent  danger.  After  all, 

“  what  advantage,”  fays  he,  “  can  accrue  from  thence  to  the 
“  republic  ?  Have  we  fo  few  enemies  at  our  doors,  that  we  need 
“  go  in  fearch  of  others  at  a  diftance  from  us  ?  Will  you  aft 
“  wifely,  to  hazard  your  prefent  poffeifions,  on  the  vain  hopes 
“  of  an  uncertain  advantage?  To  meditate  new  conquefts,  be- 
“  fore  you  have  fecured  your  ancient  ones  ?  To  fludy  nothing 
“  but  the  aggrandizing  of  your  Hate,  and  quite  negleftyour 
“  own  fafety  ?  Can  you  depend  in  any  manner  on  a  truce, 

“  which  you  yourfelves  know  is  very  precarious  ;  which  you 
“  are  fenhble  has  been  infringed  more  than  once  ;  and  which 
c<  the  lead  defeat  on  our  fide  may  fuddenly  change  into  an 
“  open  war?  You  are  not  ignorant  how  the  Lacedaemonians 
“  have  always  been,  and  itill  continue,  difpofed  with  regard  to 
«  us.  They  deteft  our  government  as  different  from  theirs ; 


*  Thucyd.  1.  vi.  p.  41J — 423. 
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44  it  is  with  grief  and  difdain  they  fee  us  poffeffed  of  the  em- 
44  pire  of  Greece  ;  they  confider  our  glory  as  their  (hame  and 
44  confufion;  and  there  is  nothing  they  would  not  attempt,  to 
44  humble  a  power  which  excites  their  jealoufy,  and  keeps 
44  them  perpetually  in  fear.  Thefe  are  our  real  enemies,  and 
44  it  is  they  we  ought  to  guard  againft.  Will  it  be  a  proper 
44  time  to  make  thefe  reflections,  when  (after  having  divided 
44  our  troops,  and  our  arms  will  be  employed  elfewhere,  and 
44  unable  to  refill  them)  we  fhall  be  attacked  at  once  by  all 
44  the  forces  of  Peloponnefus?  We  do  but  juft  begin  to  breathe, 
44  after  the  calamities  in  which  war  and  the  plague  had  plun- 
44  ged  us ;  and  we  are  now  going  to  plunge  ourfelves  into 
“  greater  danger.  If  we  are  ambitious  of  carrying  our  arms 
44  into  diftant  countries,  would  it  not  be  more  expedient  to 
44  march  and  reduce  the  rebels  of  Thrace,  and  other  nations 
44  who  are  ftill  wavering,  and  unfixed  in  their  allegiance,  than  to 
44  fly  to  the  fuccour  of  the  inhabitants  of  Egefta,  about  whole 
44  welfare  we  ought  to  be  very  indifferent  ?  And  will  it  fuit  our 
44  intereft,  to  attempt  to  revenge  their  injuries,  at  a  time  that 
44  we  do  not  difcover  the  leaf!  refentment  for  thofe  we  ourfelves 
44  receive?  Let  us  leave  the  Sicilians  to  tliemfelves,  and  not  en- 
44  gage  in  their  quarrels,  which  it  is  their  bufinefs  to  decide. 
44  As  the  inhabitants  of  Egefta  undertook  the  war  without  us, 
44  let  them  extricate  themfelves  from  it  as  well  as  they  can. 
44  Should  any  of  our  generals  advife  you  to  this  enterprife, 
44  from  an  ambitious  or  felf-interefted  view  ;  merely  to  make  a 
44  vain  parade  of  his  fplendid  equipages,  or  to  raife  money  to 
44  fupport  his  extravagance  ;  be  not  guilty  of  fo  much  impru- 
44  dence  as  to  facrifice  the  intereft  of  the  republic  to  his,  or  per- 
44  mit  him  to  involve  it  in  the  fame  ruin  with  himfelf.  An  en- 
44  terprife  of  fo  much  importance  ought  not  to  be  committed 
44  wholly  to  the  conduit  of  a  young  man.  Remember  it  is  pru- 
44  dence,  not  prejudice  and  pafiion,  that  gives  fuccefs  to  affairs.” 
Nicias  concluded  with  declaring  it  his  opinion,  that  it  would 
be  proper  to  deliberate  again  on  the  affair,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  fatal  confequences  with  which  their  taking  raih  refolutions 
might  be  attended. 

It  was  plain  he  had  Alcibiades  in  view,  and  that  his  enor¬ 
mous  luxury  was  the  objeft  of  his  cenfure.  And  indeed  he 
carried  it  to  an  incredible  height,  and  lavifhed  prodigious 
fums  of  money  on  horfes,  equipages,  and  moveables  ;  not  to 
mention  the  delicacy  and  fumptuoufnefs  of  his  table.  He  de¬ 
puted  the  prize  at  the  Olympic  games  with  feven  fets  of  cha¬ 
riot  horfes,  which  no  private  man  had  ever  done  before  him  ; 

vol.  hi.  X  and 
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and  he  was  crowned  more  than  once  on  that  occafion.  Ex¬ 
traordinary  refources  were  neceffary  for  fupporting  fuch- lux¬ 
ury;  and  as  avarice  often  ferves  as  a  refource  to  ambition,  thete 
were  fome  grounds  to  believe,  that  Alcibiades  was  no  lefs  folici- 
tous  for  conquering  Sicily  and  Carthage,  which  he  pretended 
to  poffefs  afterwards  as  his  own,  to  enrich  his  family,  than  to 
render  it  glorious.  It  is  natural  to  fup'pofe,  that  Alcibiades  di$ 
not  let  this  fpeech  of  Nicias  go  unanfwered. 

“  This,”  lays  Alcibiades,  “  is  not  the  firft  time  that  merit 
“  has  excited  jealoufy,  and  glory  been  made  the  objeft  of  envy. 
“  That  very  thing  which  is  imputed  to  me  for  a  crime,  is,  I 
“  will  prefume  to  fay  it,  the  honour  of  my  country,  and  ought 
c:  to  gain  me  applaufe.  The  fplendor  in  which  I  live ;  the 
“  great  fums  I  expend,  particularly  in  the  public  affemblies  ; 
“  befides  their  being  juft,  and  lawful,  at  the  lame  time  give  fo- 
“  reigners  a  greater  idea  of  the  glory  of  Athens  ;  and  fhow, 
et  that  it  is  not  in  fuch  want  of  money  as  our  enemies  imagine. 
“  But  this  is  not  our  prefent  buiinefs.  Let  the  world  form  a 
“  judgment  of  me,  not  from  paffion  and  prejudice,  but  from 
my  actions.  Was  it  an  inconfiderable  fervice  I  did  the  re- 
“  public,  in  bringing  over,  in  one  day,  tc  its  alliance,  thepeo- 
“  pie  of  Elis,  of  Mantinea,  and  of  Argos,  that  is,  the  chief 
4‘  ilrength  of  Peloponnefus  ?  Make  ufe,  therefore,  to  aggran- 
“  dize  your  empire,  of  Alc.biajles’s  ytiuth  and  folly,  fmce  his 
“  enemies  give  it  that  name,  as  well  as  of  the  wifdom  and  ex- 
4‘  perience  of  Nicias  ;  and  do  not  repent,  from  vain  ar.d  idle 
“  fears,  your  engaging  in  an  enterprife  publicly  refolved  upon, 
“  and  which  may  redound  infinitely  both  to  your  glory  and 
“  advantage.  The  cities  of  Sicily,  weary  of  the  unjuft  and 
“  cruel  government  of  their  princes,  and  Hill  more  of  the  ty- 
“  rannical  authority  which  Syracufe  exercifes  over  them,  waft 
“  only  for  a  favourable  opportunity  to  declare  themfelves, 
“  and  are  ready  to  open  their  gates  to  whomfoever  lhall  offer 
“  to  take  off  the  yoke  under  which  they  have  fo  long  groaned. 

Though  the  citizens  of  Egefta,  in  quality  of  your  allies, 
“  fhould  not  have  a  right  to  your  prote&ion,  yet  the  glory  of 
“  Athens  ought  to  engage  you  to  fupport  them.  Republics 
“  aggrandize  themfelves  by  fuccouring  the  oppreffed,  and  not 
“  by  living  inactive.  In  the  prefent  ftate  of  your  affairs,  the 
*(  only  way  to  difpirit  your  enemies,  and  fhow  that  you  are 
“  not  afraid  of  them,  will  be,  to  harafs  one  nation,  to  check 
the  progrefs  of  another,  to  keep  them  all  employed,  and 
carry  your  arms  into  dillant  countries.  Athens  was  not 
formed  for  eafe ;  and  it  was  not  by  inactivity  that  your  au- 

■  ■“  ceftors 
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“  ceftors  raifed  it  to  the  height  in  which  we  now  fee  it.  For 
“  the  reft,  what  hazards  will  yon  run  by  engaging  in  the  enter* 
“  prife  in  queftion  ?  If  it  (hould  be  crowned  with  fuccefs,  you 
“  will  then  pollefs  yourfelves  of  all  Greece  ;  and  fhould  it  not 
“  anfweryour  expe&ations,  your  fleet  will  give  you  an  oppor- 
“  tunity  of  retiring  whenever  you  pleafe.  The  Lacedaemo- 
“  nians  indeed  may  make  an  incurfion  into  our  country  ;  but, 
“  befides  that  it  would  not  be  in  our  power  to  prevent  it, 
“  though  we  Thould  not  invade  Sicily,  we  ftifl  fhall  preferve 
**  the  empire  of  the  fea,  in  fpite  of  them  ;  a  circumftance 
“  which  makes  our  enemies  entirely  defpair  of  ever  being  able 
to  conquer  us.  Be  not  therefore  biaffed  by  N  icias’s  reafons. 
“  The  only  tendency  of  them  is  to  fow  the  feeds  of  difcord  be- 
tween  the  young  and  the  old  men,  who  can  do  nothing  with- 
“  out  one  another ;  fince  it  is  wifdom  and  courage,  counfel 
“  and  execution,  that  give  fuccefs  to  all  enterprifes :  and  this 
“  in  which  we  are  going  to  embark,  cannot  but  turn  to  your 
“  advantage.” 

*  The  Athenians,  flattered  and  pleafed  with  Alcibiades’s 
fpeech,  perfifted  in  their  firft  opinion.  Nicias,  on  the  other 
fide,  did  not  depart  from  his  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  did  not  dare 
to  oppofe  Alcibiades  any  farther.  Nicias  was  naturally  of  a 
foft  and  timid  difpofition.  He  was  not,  like  Pericles,  maftep 
of  that  lively  and  vehement  eloquence,  which,  like  a  torrent, 
bears  down  all  things  in  its  way.  And  indeed  the  latter,  on 
feveral  occafions  and  at  feveral  times,  had  never  failed  to  check 
the  wild  ftarts  of  the  populace,  who,  even  then,  meditated  the 
expedition  into  Sicily  ;  bec.au  fe  he  was  always  inflexible,  and 
never  flackened  the  reins  of  that  authority  and  kind  of  fove- 
reignty  which  he  had  acquired  over  the  people  ;  whereas  -j* 
Nicias,  both  by  afting  and  fpeaking  in  an  eafy,  gentle  manner, 
fo  far  from  winning  over  the  people,  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  for¬ 
cibly  and  involuntarily  carried  away  ;  and  accordingly  he  at 
laft  yielded  to  the  people,  and  accepted  the  command  in  a  war 
which  he  plainly  forefaw  would  be  attended  with  the  moll  fa¬ 
tal  confequences. 

Plutarch  makes  this  reflection  in  his  excellent  treatife,  where, 
fpeaking  of  the  qualities  requiiite  in  a  ftatefman,  he  fhows  how 
very  neceflary  eloquence  and  inflexible  conftancy  and  perfeve- 
rance  are  to  him. 

*  Plut.  in  pnec.  de  ger.  rep.  p.  802. 

t  Kafesfij  u.pZ'kii  %uXivm  A ,oyw  rev  Vnftev,  & 
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Nicias,  not  daring  to  oppofe  Alcibiades  any  longer  openly, 
endeavoured  to  do  it  indirectly,  by  llarting  a  great  number  of 
.difficulties,  drawn  efpecially  from  the  great  expence  of  this  ex¬ 
pedition.  He  declared,  that  fince  they  were  relolved  upon 
war,  they  ought  to  carry  it  on  in  fuch  a  manner  as  might  fuit 
the  exalted  reputation  to  which  Athens  had  attained  :  that  a 
fleet  was  not  fufficient  to  oppofe  fo  formidable  a  power  as  that 
of  the  Syracufans  and  their  allies :  that  they  muft  raife  an 
army,  compoied  of  good  horfe  and  foot,  if  they  aefired  to  adt 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  fo  grand  a  defign  :  that  befides  their 
fleet,  which  was  to  make  them  matters  at  fea,  they  muft  have 
a  great  number  of  tranfports,  to  carry  proviiions  perpetually 
to  the  army,  which  otherwife  could  not  poffibly  fubfift  in  an 
enemy’s  country :  that  they  muft  carry  vaft  fums  of  money 
with  them,  without  waiting  for  that  promifed  them  by  the  ci¬ 
tizens  ofEgefta,  who  perhaps  were  ready  in  words  only,  and 
very  probably  might  break  their  promife  :  that  they  ought  to 
weigh  and  examine  the  difparity  there  was  between  themfelves 
and  their  enemies  with  regard  to  the  conveniencies  and  wants 
of  the  army  ;  the  Syracufans  being  in  their  own  country,  in 
the  miaft  of  powerful  allies,  difpofed  by  inclination,  as  well  as 
engaged  by  intereft,  to  affift  them  with  men,  arms,  horfes,  and 
proviiions  ;  whereas  the  Athenians  would  carry  on  the  war  in 
a  remote  country,  pofleffed  by  their  enemies,  where,  in  the  win¬ 
ter,  news  could  not  be  procured  them  in  lefs  than  four  months 
time  ;  a  country,  where  all  things  would  oppofe  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  and  nothing  be  procured  but  by  force  of  arms  :  that  it 
would  refleft  the  greateft  ignominy  on  the  Athenians,  fhould 
they  be  forced  to  abandon  their  enterprife,  and  thereby  become 
the  fcorn  and  contempt  of  their  enemies,  by  their  negledting 
to  take  all  the  precautions  wffiich  fo  important  a  defign  requir¬ 
ed  ;  that  as  for  himfelf,  he  was  determined  not  to  go,  unlef3 
he  was  provided  with  all  things  neceffary  for  the  expedition, 
becaufe  the  fafety  of  the  whole  army  depended  on  that  circum- 
ftance  ;  and  that  he  would  not  rely  on  the  caprice,  or  the  pre¬ 
carious  engagements  of  the  allies. 

*  Nicias  had  flattered  himfelf,  that  this  fpeech  would  cool 
the  ardour  of  the  people,  whereas  it  only  inflamed  it  the  more. 
Immediately  the  generals  had  full  powers  given  them  to  raile 
as  many  troops,  and  fit  out  as  many  galleys  as  they  (hould 
judge  neceffary  ;  and  the  levies  were  accordingly  carried  on  in 
Athens,  and  other  places,  with  inexpreffible  activity. 


*  Diod.  1.  xiii.  p.  134, 
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THE  ATHENIANS  PREPARE  TO  SET  SAIL - •  &C. 

When  all  things  were  ready  for  their  departure'* * * §,  and  they 
Were  preparing  to  fail,  there  happened  feveral  bad  omens,  which 
filled  the  minds  of  the  people  with  trouble  and  d.fquietude. 
The  f  women  were  at  that  time  celebrating  the  feftival  of 
Adonis,  during  which  the  whole  city  was  in  mourning,  and  full 
of  images  reprefenting  dead  perfons  and  funeral  proceffions  ; 
and  every  part  echoed  with  the  cries  and  groans  of  the  women, 
who  followed  thofe  ftatues  with  lamentations  of  that  kind. 
Whence  it  was  feared,  that  this  gay  and  magnificent  arma¬ 
ment  would  foon  lofe  all  its  fplendor,  and  ^  wither  away  like  a 
flower. 

The  general  afflidlion  was  increafed  by  another  accident. 
Theftatues  of  Mercury,  which  flood  at  the  entrance  of  private 
houfes  and  temples,  were  all  mutilated  in  one  night,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  in  the  face  ;  and  although  a  great  reward  was  promifetf 
to  any  perfon  who  fhould  difcover  the  authors  of  fo  audacious 
a  crime,  no  one  was  accufed.  The  citizens  could  not  forbear 
confidering  this  uncommon  event,  not  only  as  an  unlucky  omen, 
but  as  a  contrivance  of  fome  faftious  men,  who  harboured  very 
ill  deligns.-  Some  young  people  had  already  been  accufed  of 
committing  much  the  like  crime  in  the  midft  of  their  cups 
and  particularly  of  having  wantonly  mimicked  the  ceremonies 
and  myfteries  of  Ceres  and  Proferpine,  with  Alcibiades,  who  re- 
prefented  the  high-prieft,  at  their  head$.  It  highly  concerns 
all  thofe  in  exalted  ftations,  to  be  extremely  careful  of  every" 
flep  they  take,  and  not  to  give  the  leaft  opportunity  to  the 
moft  inveterate  malice  to  cenfure  them.  They  ought  to  call 
to  mind,  fays  Plutarch,  that  the  eyes  of  all  men  are  upon  their 
conduft,  and  that  they  are  ever  eagle-eyed  on  thefe  occafions  ; 
that  not  only  their  outward  adlions  pafs  the  moft  fevere  fcru- 
tiny,  but  that  they  penetrate  to  their  rnoft  private  apartments*. 

*  A.  M.  3589.  Ant.  J.  C.  4ry.  Thucyd.  1.  vi.  p  428.  Plut.  in 
Alcib.  p.  200, 201. 

f  This  fuperfiitious  rite  had  extended  even  to  God’s  people.  “  And 
“behold,  there  fat  women  weeping  for  Tanimuz,”  Ezek.  viii.  14.  N.  B. 
The  Latin  verfion  of  the  Bible,  which  Mr.  Rollin  follows,  fays,  “  weep¬ 
ing  for  Adonis which  is  the  fame  as  Tammuz,  the  Hebrews  calling 
Adonis  by  that  name. 

1  The  hiftorian  alludes  to  the  plants  and  flowers  that  were  carried  in 
that  ceremony,  and  which  went  by  the  name  of  Adonis’s  gardens. 

§  Plut.  in  prtec.  de  rep.  p.  800. 
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and  there  take  the  ftridteft  notice  of  their  difcourfes,  their  di- 
verfions,  and  the -molt  fecret  things  tranfadled  by  them.  It 
was  this  dread  of  the  piercing  eye  of  the  people,  that  kept 
Themillocles  and  Pericles  perpetually  on  their  guard,  and  oblig¬ 
ed.  them  to  refrain  from  mo  ft  of  thofe  pleafures  in  which  others 
indulged  themfelves. 

As  for  Alcibiades,  he  did  not  know  what  it  was  to  lay  him- 
felf  under  any  reftraints  ;  and  accordingly,  as  his  charadter  was 
fo  well  known,  people  were  perfuaded  he  very  probably  had 
been  concerned  in  what  had  happened.  His  luxury,  liberti- 
nifm,  and  irreligion,  gave  an  air  of  probability  to  this  charge, 
arid  the  accufer  was  not  afraid  of  telling  his  name.  This  at¬ 
tack  daggered  the  conftancy  and  refolution  of  Alcibiades  ;  but 
hearing  the  foldiers  and  fadors  declare  that  they  were  induced 
to  engage  in  this  expedition  by  r.o  other  motive  but  their  af¬ 
fection  for  Alcibiades  ;  and  that,  fhould  the  leaft  injury  be 
done  him,  they  would  all  leave  the  fervice ;  he  took  heart, 
and  appeared  at  his  trial  on  the  day  appointed  for  that  purpofe. 
His  enemies,  upon  pretence  that  it  was  neceffary  for  the  fleet 
to  fet  fail,  got  the  judgment  fuperfeded.  It  was  to  no  purpofe 
for  Alcibiades  to  inhft  upon  being  tried,  in  cafe  he  was  guilty, 

:  nd  not  be  ruined  in  his  abfence  ;  and  to  reprefent,  that  it 
would  be  the  moft  Ihocking  and  barbarous  injuftice  to  oblige 
him  to  embark  for  fo  important  an  expedition,  without  hr  ft 
making  due  inquiry  into  the  accufations  and  horrid  Handers 
which  were  call  upon  him,  the  bare  thoughts  of  which  would 
keep  him  in  perpetual  fear  and  anxiety.  However,  none  of 
thefe  remonftrances  proved  effectual,  and  the  fleet  was  order¬ 
ed  to'  fet  out. 

*  They  accordingly  Prepared  to  fet  fail,  after  having  ap¬ 
pointed  Corey  ra  the  rendezvous  for  me  ft  of  the  allies,  and 
Inch  fliips  as  were  to  carry  the  proviiions,  &c.  All  the  citi¬ 
zens,  as  well  as  foreigners  in  Athens,  flocked  by  day-break  to 
the  port  of  Pyrasus.  The  former  attended  their  children,  re¬ 
lations,  friends,  or  companions,  with  a  joy  overcaft  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  forrovy,  upon  their  bidding  adieu  to  perfons  who  were  as 
dear  to  them  as  life,  who  were  fetting  out  on  a  far  diftant  and 
very  dangerous  expedition,  from  which  it  was  uncertain 
whether  they  ever  would  return,  though  they  flattered  them* 
reives  with  the  hopes  that  it  would  be  fuccefsful.  The  foreign¬ 
ers  came  thither  to  feed  their  eyes  with  a  fight  which  was 
highly  worthy  their  curiofity;  for  no  Angle  city  in  the  world 


*  Thwyd.  p.  4jC — 43s. 
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had  ever  fitted  out  fo  gallant  a  fleet.  Thofe  indeed  which  had 
been  fent  again  d  Epidaurus  and  Potidsea,  were  as  considerable 
with  regard  to  the  number  of  Soldiers  and  {hips  ;  but  then 
they  were  not  equipped  with  fo  much  magnificence,  neither 
was  their  voyage  So  long,  nor  their  enterprife  So  important. 
Here  were  Seen  a  land  and  a  naval  army,  provided  with  the 
titmod  care,  and  at  the  expence  of  particular  perfons  as  well  as 
of  the  public,  with  all  things  neceffary,  on  account  of  the  length 
of  the  voyage,  and  the  duration  of  the  war.  The  city  furnifh- 
ed  ioo  empty  galleys,  that  is,  60  light  ones,  and  40  to  tranf- 
port  the  foldiers  heavily  armed.  Every  mariner  received  daily 
a  drachm,  or  ten  pence,  French,  for  his  pay,  exclufively  of  what 
the  captains  of  Ships  gave  the  rowers  *  of  the  firft  bench. 
Add  to  this,  the  pomp  and  magnificence  that  was  difplayed 
univerfally ;  every  one  driving  to  eclipfe  the  red,  and  each 
captain  endeavouring  to  make  his  fltip  the  lighted,  and  at  the 
fame  fim.e  the  gayed  in  the  whole  fleet.  I  {hall  not  take 
notice  of  the  choice  of  the  foldiers  and  feamen,  who  were  the 
flower  of  the  Athenians  ;  nor  of  their  emulation  with  regard 
to  the  beauty  and  neatnefs  of  their  arms  and  equipage  ;  any 
more  than  of  their  officers,  who  had  laid  out  confiderable  fums 
purely  to  didinguifh  themfelves,  and  to  give  foreigners  an  ad¬ 
vantageous  idea  of  their  perfons  and  circumftances  ;  fo  that 
this  tight  had  the  air  of  a  tournament,  in  which  the  utmod 
magnificence  is  difplayed,  rather  than  of  a  warlike  expedition. 
But  the  boldnefs  and  greatnefs  of  the  defign  dill  exceeded  its 
expence  and  fplendor. 

When  the  fhips  were  loaded,  and  the  troops  got  on  board, 
the  trumpet  founded,  and  folenm  prayers  were  offered  up  for 
the  fuccefs  of  the  expedition  ;  gold  and  filver  cups  were  fillrng 
every-where  with  wine,  and  the  accudomed  libations  were 
poured  out ;  the  people  who  lined  the  Ihore  fliouting  at  the 
lame  time,  and  lifting  up  their  hands  to  heaven,  to  wifi)  their 
fellow-citizens  a  good  voyage  and  fuccefs.  And  now,  the  hymn 
being  fung,  and  the  ceremonies  ended,  the  (hips  failed  one  af¬ 
ter  another  out  of  the  harbour ;  after  which  they  drove  to 
outfail  one  another,  till  the  whole  fleet  met  at  uEgina.  From 
thence  it  made  for  Corcyra,  where  the  army  of  the  allies  was 
affembling  with  the  red  of  the  fleet. 

*  They  were  called  S-ocuiItcci.  They  had  longer  oars  than  the  reft,  and 
confcquently  more  trouble  in  rowing. 
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SECTION  IX. 

SYRACUSE  IS  ALARMED.  THE  ATHENIAN  FLEET 
ARRIVES  IN  SICILY. 

Advice  *  of  this  expedition  coming  to  Syracufe  from  all 
quarters,  it  was  thought  fo  improbable,  that  at  firft  nobody 
would  believe  it.  But  as  it  was  more  and  more  confirmed 
every  day,  the  Syracufans  began  to  think  ferioufly  of  making 
the  neceffary  preparations  ;  and  fent  deputations  to  every  part 
of  the  ifland,  to  afk  afiiftance  of  fome,  and*  fend  fuccours  to 
others.  They  garrifoned  all  the  caltles  and  forts  in  the  country  y 
reviewed  all  the  foldiers  and  horfes  ;  examined  the  arms  in  the 
magazines  ;  and  fettled  and  prepared  all  things*  as  if  the  ene¬ 
my  had  been  in  their  country. 

In  the  mean  time  the  fleet  failed  in  three  fquadrons,  eachr 
under  the  command  of  its  particular  general.  It  confided  of 
136  fnips,  100  whereof  belonged  to  Athens,  and  the  reft  to 
thp  allies.  On  board  thefe  ftiips  were  5000  heavy-armed 
foldiers,  2,200  of  whom  were  Athenian  citizens,  w'ss.  1500 
of  thofe  who  had  eftates,  and  700  -j-  who  had  none,  but  were 
equally  citizens  ;  the  reft  confilted  of  allies.  With  regard  to 
the  light  infantry ,  there  were  80  archers  of  Crete,  and  400  of 
other  countries  ;  700  Rhodian  {lingers,,  and  120  exiles  of  Me- 
gara.  There  was  but  one  company  of  horfe,  confifting  of  30 
troopers,  who  had  embarked  on  board  a  veffel  proper  for 
tranlporting  cavalry.  Both  the  fleet  and  the  land-forces  were 
afterwards  increafed  confiderably.  Thirty  veflels  carried  the 
provifions  and  cooks,  with  mafons,  carpenters,  and  their  feveral 
tools  ;  the  whole  followed  by  1 00  fmall  veflels  for  the  fervice, 
exclufive  of  merchant-fhips,  of  which  there  were  great  numbers. 
All  this  fleet  had  failed  together  for  Corcyra.  Having  met 
with  but  an  indifferent  reception  from  the  people  of  Tarentum 
and  Locris,  they  failed  with  a  favourable  wind  for  Rhegiumj 
where  they  made  fome  ftay.  The  Athenians  were  very  urgent 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Rhegium  to  fuccour  thofe  of  Leon- 
tium,  who  came  originally  from  Chalcis  as  well  as  themfelves  ; 
but  thefe  anfwered,  that  they  were  determined  to  ftand  neuter, 
and  to  undertake  nothing  but  in  concert  with  the  reft  of  Italy. 
Here  they  debated  on  the  manner  in  which  it  was  neceffary 
to  carry  on  the  war,  and  waited  for  the  coming  up  of  thofe 

*  Thucyd.  1.  vi.  p.  4.12 — 445.  Died,  1,  xiii.  p.  135,  136. 
f  Thefe  were  called  (7,n;. 
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{hips  that  had  been  fent  out  to  make  difcoveries  of  a  proper 
place  for  landing,  and  to  inquire  whether  the  citizens  of  Egefta 
had  got  their  money  ready.  Upon  their  return,  they  brought 
advice  that  they  had  but  30  talents  in  the  treafury.  This  Nicias 
had  forefeen,  but  no  regard  had  been  paid  to  his  falutary 
counfels. 

*  He  did  not  fail,  the  inflant  this  news  was  brought,  to  ex¬ 
patiate  on  the  counfel  he  had  given  in  Athens  ;  to  fhow  the 
wrong  ftep  they  had  taken  in  engaging  in  this  war ;  and  to 
amplify  the  fatal  confequences  which  might  be  expedited  from 
it :  in  all  which  he  aCted  very  imprudently.  It  was  extremely 
judicious  in  Nicias  to  oppofe  it  in  the  beginning,  and  to  fet 
every  engine  at  work  to  crufh,  if  pofiible,  this  ill-fated  pro¬ 
ject.  But  as  it  was  refolved,  and  he  himfelf  had  accepted  of 
the  command,  he  ought  not  to  be  perpetually  looking  back¬ 
ward,  nor  to  have  repeated  inceffantly,  that  this  war  had  been 
undertaken  in  oppofition  to  all  the  maxims  of  prudence  ;  and, 
by  that  means,  to  cool  the  ardour  of  his  two  colleagues  in  the 
command,  to  difpirit  the  foldiers,  and  blunt  that  edge  of  con¬ 
fidence  and  ardour,  which  allure  the  fuccefs  of  great  enter- 
prifes.  The  Athenians,  on  the  contrary,  ought  to  have  ad¬ 
vanced  boldly  towards  the  enemy,  fhould  have  attacked  them 
with  vigour,  and  have  fpread  an  univerfal  terror,  by  a  fudden 
and  unexpected  defcent. 

But  Nicias  added  in  a  quite  different  manner.  His  opinion, 
in  the  council  of  war,  was,  that  they  fhould  fail  for  Selinunta, 
which  had  been  the  firft  occafion  of  this  expedition  ;  and  then, 
if  the  citizens  of  Egefta  performed  their  promife,  and  gave  a 
month’s  pay  to  the  army,  to  proceed  forward  ;  or  otherwife, 
to  oblige  them  to  furnifh  provifions  for  the  60  galleys  they  had 
demanded,  and  continue  in  that  road  till  they  fhould  have  con¬ 
cluded  a  peace  with  the  citizens  of  Selinunta,  either  by  force 
of  arms,  or  fome  other  way.  He  faid,  that  they  afterwards 
fhould  return  to  Athens,  after  having  thus  made  a  parade  of 
their  forces,  and  the  affiltance  they  gave  their  allies  ;  unlefs 
they  fhould  have  an  opportunity  of  making  fome  attempt  in 
favour  of  the  Leontines,  or  of  bringing  over  fome  city  into 
their  alliance. 

Alcibiades  anfwered,  that  it  would  be  inglorious,  after  their 
failing  out  with  fo  noble  a  fleet,  to  return  without  doing  any 
thing  ;  and  that  they  fhould  firft  endeavour  to  conclude  an  al¬ 
liance  with  the  Greeks  and  Barbarians,  in  order  to  divide 


*  Plut.  in  Nic.  p.  53*, 
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them  from  the  Syracufans,  and  procure  troops  and  provifions 
from  them  ;  and  efpecially  to  fend  a  deputation  to  Meffina, 
which  was  a  kind  of  key  to  Sicily,  and  its  harbour  capacious 
enough  to  hold  all  the  fleet.  He  declared  further,  that  after 
feeing-  who  were  their  friends  and  who  their  enemies,  and 
flrengthening  themfelves  by  the  addition  of  a  new  reinforce¬ 
ment,  they  then  fhould  attack  either  Selinunta  or  Syracufe  ;  in 
cafe  the  one  fhould  refufe  to  conclude  a  peace  with  Egefta,  and 
the  other  not  permit  the  Leontines  to  return  to  their  city. 

Lamachus  offered  a  third  opinion,  which  perhaps  was  the 
molt  prudent ;  that  was,  to  fail  direfUy  for  Syracufe,  before 
its  citizens  had  time  to  recover  from  their  furprife,  or  prepare 
for  their  defence.  He  obferved,  that  the  fudden  amvalof  an 
armed  force  always  ffrikes  the  greateft  terror  ;  and  that  when 
enemies  are  allowed  time  to  refledl  and  make  preparations,  it 
alfo  revives  their  courage  ;  whereas,  when  they  are  fuddenly 
attacked,  and  ftill  in  confufion,  they  are  generally  overcome  ; 
that  as  they  would  be  mailers  of  the  open  country,  they  fhould 
not  be  in  want  of  any  thing,  but,  on  the  contrary,  would  oblige 
the  Sicilians  to  declare  for  them  :  that  at  laft  they  fhould  fettle 
in  Megara,  which  was  quite  defert,  and  a  near  neighbour  to 
Syracufe,  and  there  lay  up  their  fleet  in  fafety.  However,  his 
counfel  not  being  followed,  he  agreed  to  that  of  Alcibiades. 
Accordingly  they  failed  for  Sicily,  where  Alcibiades  took  Ca~ 
tana  by  furprife. 


SECTION  X. 

ALCIBIADES  RECALLED,  &C.  &C. 

This  was  the  firftand  laft  exploit  performed  by  Alcibiades 
in  this  expedition*,  he  being  immediately  recalled  by  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  in  order  to  be  tried  upon  the  accufation  againfl.  him. 
For,  from  the  departure  of  the  fleet,  his  enemies,  who  had  no 
regard  to  the  welfare  of  their  country  ;  and  who,  upon  the 
fpecious  pretence  of  religion,  which  is  often  made  a  cloak  to 
cover  the  darkefl  defigns,  meditated  nothing  but  fatiating  their 
hatred  and  revenge  ;  his  enemies,  I  fay,  taking  advantage  of 
his  abfence,  had  proceeded  in  the  affair  with  greater  vigour 
than  ever.  All  thofe  againfl:  whom  informations  were  lodged, 
were  thrown  into  prifon,  without  fo  much  as  being  fuffered  to 
be  heard,  and  that  too  on  the  evidence  of  the  moil  profligate 
and  abandoned  citizens ;  as  if,  fays  Thucydides,  it  was  not  as 

*  Thucyd.  1.  vi.  p.  446 — 450.  Plut.  in  Alcib.  p.  203. 
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great  a  crime  to  punifh  the  innocent,  as  to  fuffer  the  guilty  to 
efcape.  One  of  the  informers  was  proved  to  be  perjured  by' 
his  own  words:  having  declared  that  he  faw  and  knew  one  of 
the  accufed  by  moonlight ;  whereas  it  appeared,  that  there 
was  no  moon  at  that  time.  But  notwithftanding  this  manifeft 
perjury',  the  populace  were  as  furious  as  ever.  The  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Piiikratides  made  them  apprehen- 
(ive  of  the  like  fate  ;  and  ltrongly  poffeffed  with  this  fear,  they 
would  not  give  ear  to  any'  thing. 

At  lak  they  fent  out  the  *  (hip  of  Salamin,  ordering  the  cap¬ 
tain  not  to  carry  off  Alcibiades  by  force,  for  fear  of  railing  a 
tumult  in  the  army',  but  only  to  order  him  to  return  to  Athens, 
to  pacify  the  people  by  his  prefence.  Alcibiades  obeyed  the 
order,  and  went  immediately  on  board  his  galley  ;  but  the  in- 
ftant  he  was  arrived  at  Thurium,  and  had  got  on  (hore,  he  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  eluded  the  puriuit  of  thofe  who  fought  after 
him.  Being  afked,  whether  he  would  not  rely  on  his  country, 
with  regard  to  the  judgment  it  might  pafs  on  him  :  “  I  would 
“  not,”  fays  he,  “  rely  on  my  mother,  for  fear  leak  (he  (hould 
inadvertently  mikake  a  -j-  black  bean  for  a  white  one.”  The 
galley  of  Salamin  returned  back  without  the  commander,  who 
was  afhamcd  of  his  having  fuffered  his  prey  to  efcape  him  in 
that  manner.  Alcibiades  wras  fentenced  to  die  for  his  con¬ 
tumacy.  His  whole  ekate  was  confifcated,  and  all  prieils  and 
priekeifes  were  commanded  to  curfe  him.  Among  the  latter 
was  one  Theano,  who  alone  had  the  courage  to  oppofe  this 
decree,  faying,  j;  “  That  (he  had  been  appointed  priekefs,  not 
to  curfe,  but  to  blefs.”  Some  time  after,  news  being  brought 
him  that  the  Athenians  had  condemned  him  to  die,  “  1  (hall 
make  them  fenkble,”  fays  he,  “  that  I  am  alive.” 

§  Much  about  this  time  Diagoras  of  Melia  was  profecuted 
at  Athens.  He  had  fettled  himfelf  in  the  latter  city',  where 
he  taught  atheifm,  and  was  brought  to  a  trial  for  his  do&rine. 
||  Diagoras  efcaped  the  punifhment  which  w'ould  have  been  in- 
kifted  on  him,  by  flying  from  the  city;  but  he  could  not  wipe 
off  the  ignominy  of  the  fentence  wdiich  condemned  him  to 
.death.  The  Athenians  had  fo  great  an  abhorrence  for  the  im¬ 
pious  principles  inculcated  by  him,  that  they  even  fet  a  price 
upon  his  head,  and  promifed  the  rew'ard  of  a  talent  to  any  man 
who  (hould  bring  him  dead  or  alive. 

•*  This  was  a  facied  veficl,  appointed  to  fetch  criminals, 
f  The  judges  made  ufe  of  beans  in  giving  their  fuffrages,  and  the  black 
bean  denoted  condemnation. 

j  \v%cuv  hu  xutu&£v  hgttav  ytycvsvui. 

§  Jofeph.  contr.  App.  ||  Diod.  1.  xiii.  p.  137. 
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*  About  2  0  years  before,  a  like  affair  bad  happened  to  Pro¬ 
tagoras,  for  having  only  treated  the  fame  queilion  by  way  of 
problem.  He  had  faid  in  the  beginning  of  one  of  his  books  : 
r‘  Whether  the  gods  do  or  do  not  exilf,  is  a  quedion  which  1 
“  know  not  whether  I  ought  to  affirm  or  deny  :  for  our  un- 
“  derftandings  are  too  much  clouded,  and  the  life  of  man  is 
“  too  fliort,  for  the  folution  of  fo  nice  and  difficult  a  point.” 
But  the  Athenians  could  not  bear  to  have  a  fubjcft  of  this  na¬ 
ture  made  a  doubt ;  and  for  this  reafon,  they  ordered  procla¬ 
mation  to  be  made  by  the  public  cryer,  for  all  perfons  who  had 
any  copies  of  this  book,  to  bring  them  to  the  magidrates : 
After  which  they  were  burnt  as  infamous  pieces,  and  the  au¬ 
thor  was  banifhed,  for  ever,  from  all  the  territories  of  the  Athe¬ 


nians. 


Diagoras  and  Protagoras  had  been  the  difciples  cf  Demo¬ 
critus,  who  firft  invented  the  philofophy  of  atoms.  I  fhall 
fpeak  of  him  in  another  place. 

-j-  From  the  departure  of  Alcibiades,  Nicias  had  pofleffed 
the  whole  authority  :  for  Lamachus  his  colleague,  though  a 
man  of  bravery  and  experience,  was  however  in  no  credit,  be- 
caufe  of  his  extreme  poverty,  for  which  he  was  defpifed  by  the 
foldiers.  But  the  Athenians  were  not  always  in  this  way  of 
thinking  ;  for  we  have  feen  that  Ariflides,  poor  as  he  was,  was 
not  lefs  efteemed  and  refpefted  on  that  account :  but  in  this 
lad  expedition,  the  people  in  general  had  imbibed  a  paffion 
for  luxury  and  magnificence  :  the  natural  confequence  of  which 
is  a  love  of  riches.  As  Nicias,  therefore,  govered  all  affairs 
folely,  all  his  aftions  were  of  the  fame  cad  with  his  difpofition, 
that  is,  of  a  flow  and  fearful  kind  ;  he  differed  every  thing  to 
languid'.,  fometimes  by  only  failing  along  the  coad,  or  lofing 
time  in  confulting  and  deliberating  ;  all  which  foon  fuppreffed, 
on  one  fide,  tire  ardour  and  confidence  the  troops  expr-ffed  at 
fird  ;  and  on  the  other,  the  fear  and  terror  with  which  the 
enemy  had  been  feized,  at  the  fight  of  fo  terrible  an  armament. 
He  befieged  Hybla  ;  and  though  it  was  but  a  fmall  city,  he 
was  however  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege  fome  days  after,  which 
brought  him  into  the  highed  contempt.  He  retired  at  lad  to 
Catana,  after  having  performed  but  one  exploit,  viz.  the  ruin¬ 
ing  of  Hyccara,  a  fmall  town  inhabited  by  barbarians  ;  from 
which  place,  it  is  faid,  that  Lais  the  courtezan,  at  that  time 


*  Diog  Laert.  in  Protag.  Jofeph.  contr.  App.  Cic,  1.  i.  de  Nat.  Deor. 
n.  62. 

f  Thucyd.  p.4Ji>4J3-  Pint,  in  Nic.  p.  533. 
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very  young,  was  fold  with  the  rell  of  the  captives,  and  carried 
to  Peloponnefus. 

*  In  the  mean  time,  Aleibiades  having  left  Thurium,  was 
arrived  at  Argos  ;  and  as  lie  quite  defpaired  of  ever  being  re¬ 
called  home,  he  fent  a  meffenger  to  the  Spartans,  defiring  leave 
to  relide  among  t'li^m,  under  their  guard  and  prote&ion.  He 
promifed  in  the  rnofpfolemn  manner,  that  if  they  would  conii- 
der  him  as  their  friend,  he  would  perform  greater  fervice  for 
their  hate,  than  he  before  had  done  injuries  to  it.  The  Spar¬ 
tans  received  him  with  open  arms  ;  and  foon  after  his  arrival  in 
their  city,  he  gained  the  dove  and  eheem  of  all  its  inhabitants. 
He  charmed,  and  even  inchanted  them,  by  his  conforming  him- 
fclf  fo  eafdy  to  their  way  of  living.  Such  people  as  faw  Alci- 
biades  fhave  himfelf  to  the  Hein,  bathe  in  cold  water,  eat  of  the 
coarfe  heavy  cakes,  which  were  their  ufual  food,  and  be  fo  well 
fatislied  with  their  black  broth  ;  could  not  perfuade  themfelves 
that  a  man  who  fubmitted  fo  cheerfully  to  this  kind  of  life, 
had  ever  kept  cooks  irf  his  palace,  ha'd  ufed  effences  and  per¬ 
fumes,  had  wore  the  rich  huffs  of  Miletus  ;  in  a  word,  that  he 
had  hitherto  lived  in  the  rnidil  of  voluptuoufnefs  and  profufion 
of  all  things.  But  flexibility  was  the  characlerillic  that  chiefly 
diilinguifhed  Aleibiades.  Cameleon-like,  he  could  affume  all 
fliapes  and  colours,  to  win  the  favour  of  thofe  amongq^hom  he 
refided.  He  immediately  affumed  their  manners,  and  adapted 
himfelf  to  their  take,  as  if  they  had  been  natural  to  him  ;  and 
though  he  inwardly  had  an  averfion  to  them,  he  could  however 
cover  his  difgult  with  an  eafy,  Ample,  and  unconftrained  air. 
With  fome  he  had  all  the  graces  and  vivacity  of  the  gayeft 
youth,  and  with  others  all  the  gravity  of  old  age.  In  Sparta, 
he  was  laborious,  frugal,  and  auftere  ;  in  Ionia,  enjoyment, 
idlenefs,  and  pleafure,  made  up  his  whole  life  :  in  Thrace,  he 
was  always  on  horfeback,  or  caroufing  ;  and  when  he  refided 
with  Tiffaphernes  the  fatrap,  he  exceeded  all  the  magnificence 
of  the  Periians  in  luxury  and  profufion. 

But  he  was  not  barely  fatisfied  with  gaining  the  efteem  of  the 
Lacedsemonians.  He  infinuated  himfelf  fo  far  into  the  affec¬ 
tion  of  Timea,  the  wife  of  king  Agis,  that  he  had  a  fon  by 
her,  who,  in  public,  went  by  the  name  of  Leotychides  ;  though 
his  mother,  in  private,  and  among  her  women  and  female 
friends,  did  not  blufh  to  call  him  Aleibiades  ;  fo  violent  was  her 
pafixon  for  that  Athenian.  Agis  was  informed  of  this  intrigue, 
and  therefore  refufed  to  own  Leotychides  for  his  fon ;  for  which 
rcafon  he  was  afterwards  excluded  the  throne. 
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SECTION  XI. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  SYRACUSE. 

As  the  fiege  of  Syracufe  is  one  of  the  moflconfiderable  in  the 
Grecian  hiflory,the  particular  circumflances  of  which  I  thought 
proper  to  relate  for  that  reafon,  in  order  to  give  my  readers  an 
idea  of  the  manner  of befieging  by  the  ancients  ;  I  judge  it  ne- 
ceflary,  before  I  enter  into  that  detail,  to  give  the  reader  a  def- 
cription  and  plan  of  the  city  of  Syracuse  ;  in  which  he  will  alfo 
find  the  different  fortifications,  both  of  the  Athenians  and  Syra- 
eufans,  mentioned  in  -this  fiege. 

*  Syracufe  flood  on  the  eaftern  ccaft  of  Sicily.  Its  vaft  ex¬ 
tent,  its  advantageous  fituation,  the  conveniency  of  its  double 
harbour,  its  fortifications  built  with  the  utmofl  care  and  labour, 
and  the  multitude  and  wealth  of  its  inhabitants,  made  it  one  of 
the  greateft,  the  mofl  beautiful,  and  rnoft  powerful  among  the 
Grecian  cities.  -(■  W e  are  told  its  air  was  fo  pure  and  ferene, 
that  there  was  no  day  in  the  year,  how  cloudy  foever  it  might 
be,  in  which  the  fun  did  not  difplay  its  beams. 

4  It  was  built  by  Archias  the  Corinthian,  a  year  after  Nax¬ 
os  and  Megara  had  been  founded  on  the  fame  coaft. 

"When  the  Athenians  befieged  this  city,  it  was  divided  into 
three  parts,  viz.  the  Ifiand,  Achradina,  and  Tyche.  Thucy¬ 
dides  mentions  only  theie  three  divificns.  Two  more,  viz. 
Neapolis  and  Epipolre,  were  afterwards  added. 

The  Ifiand,  fituated  to  the  fouth,  was  called  NijV©-,  Nafos, 
fignifying,  in  Greek,  an  ifiand,  but  pronounced  according  to 
the  Doric  dialed!  ;  and  Ortygia.  It  was  joined  to  the  continent 
by  a  bridge.  $  It  was  in  this  ifiand  that  the  Syracufans  after¬ 
wards  built  the  citadel,  and  the  palace  of  their -kings.  This 
quarter  or  divifion  of  the  city  was  of  very  great  importance, 
bccaufe  it  might  render  thole  who  poffeffed  it  maker  oft  he 
two  ports  which  furround  it.  It  was  for  this  reafon  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  when  they  took  Syracufe,  would  not  fufxer  any  Syra¬ 
cufans  to  inhabit  the  ifiand. 

||  There  was  in  this  ifiand  a  very  famous  fpring,  called  Are- 

*  Cic.  Verr.  6.  n.  117 — 119. 

f  Urbem  Syraeufus  elegerat,  cujus  hie  fitus  atque  haac  natura  efie  loci 
ccelique  dicitur,  ut  nullus  unquam  dies  tam  magna  turbulentaque  tem- 
peftate  fuerit,  quin  aliquo  tempore  idem  ejus  ciei  homines  vidercnt. 
Cic.  Verr.  7.  n.  26. 

j  A.  M-  3295.  Ant.  J.  C.  709.,  Strab.  1.  6.  p.  269. 

j  Cic.  Verr.  7.  n.  97- 

§  Strab,  1.  vi.  270.  Scnec.  Nat.  Qyarft.  1.  iii.  c.  26. 
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thufa.  The  ancients,  or  rather  the  poets,  from  reafons  which 
have  not  the  leaft  ffiadow  of  probability,  fuppofed  that  Al- 
pheus,  a  river  of  Elis  in  Peloponnefns,  rolled  its  waters  either 
through  or  under  the  waves  of  the  fea,  without  ever  mixing 
with  them,  as  far  as  the  fpring  or  fountain  of  Arethuia. 
It  was  this  fidtion  gave  occafion  to  the  following  lines  ot  Vir- 
gil : 

Extremum  hunc,  Arethufa,  mihi  concede  laborem. - 

Sic  tibi,  cum  fludlus  fubterlabere  Sicanos, 

Doris  amara  fuam  non  intermifceat  undam. 


Virg.  Ecloz.  I >5. 


Thy  facred  fuccour,  Arethufa,  bring, 

To  crown  my  labour  :  ’Tis  the  laft  I  fing. - - 

So  may  thy  filver  ftreams  beneath  the  tide, 

Unmix’d  with  briny  feas,  fecurely  glide. 

Dr.  VEEN. 


Achradina,  fituated  entirely  on  the  fea-fide  towards  the  eaft, 
was  the  mod  fpacious,  the  moll  beautiful,  and  bed  fortified  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  city. 

Tyche,  fo  called  from  the  temple  of  fortune,  which 

embelliffied  that  part  of  the  city,  extended  along  Achradina 
weftward  from  the  north  towards  the  fouth,  and  was  very  well 
inhabited.  It  had  a  famous  gate  called  Hexapylum,  which 
led  into  the  country,  and  was  fituated  to  the  north  of  the  citv. 

Epipolae  was  a  hill  without  the  city,  which  it  commanded. 
It  was  fituated  between  Hexapylum  and  the  poffit  of  Euryelus, 
towards  the  north  and  weft.  It  was  exceedingly  deep  in  fe- 
veral  places,  and  for  that  reafon  of  very  difficult  accefs.  At 
the  time  of  the  fiege  in  queftion,  it  was  not  fu'rrounded  with 
walls  ;  and  the  Syracufans  defended  it  with  a  body  of  troops, 
againft  the  attack  of  the  enemy.  Euryelus  was  the  pafs  or 
entrance  which  led  to  Epipoke.  On  the  fmall  hill  of  Epipoke 
was  a  fort  called  Labdalon,  orLabdalum. 

It  was  not  till  long  after,  under  Dionyfius  the  tyrant,  that 
Epipolae  was  furrounded  with  walls,  and  inclofed  within  the 
city,  of  which  it  formed  a  fifth  part,  but  was  thinly  inhabited. 
A  fourth  divifion  had  been  added  before,  called  Neapolis, 
that  is,  the  new  city,  which  covered  Tyche. 

*  The  river  Anapis  ran  at  almoft  half  a  league  diftance  from 
the  city.  The  fpace  between  them  was  a  large  and  beautiful 
plain,  terminated  by  two  fens  or  moors,  the  one  called  Svraco, 
whence  the  city  was  named,  and  the  other  Lyfimelia.  '  This 


v  Plut.  in  Dionyf.  vit.  p.  970. 
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river  emptied-  itfelf  into  the  great  harbour.  Near  its  mouth, 
Southward,  was  a  kind  of  caftle  called  Olympia,  from  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Olympias  {landing  there,  and  in  which  were 
great  riches.  It  was  500  paces  from  the  city. 

Syracufe  had  two  harbours,  very  near  one  another,  and  fe- 
parated  only  by  the  ifle,  viz.  the  great  harbour,  and  the  fmall 
one,  called  otherwife  Laccus.  According  to  the  *  delcription 
which  the  Roman  orator  gives  of  them,  both  were  furrounded 
with  buildings  as  parts  of  the  city. 

The  great  harbour  was  a  little  above  f  5000  paces,  or 
two  leagues  in  circumference.  It  had  a  gulf  called  Dafcon. 
The  entrance  of  this  port  was  but  500  paces  wide.  It  was 
formed,  on  one  fide,  by  the  point  of  the  ifland  Orlygia  ;  and 
the  other,  by  the  little  ifland  and  cape  of  Plemmyrium,  which 
was  commanded  by  a  fort  or  caftle  of  the  fame  name. 

Above  Achradina  was  a  third  port,  called  the  harbour  of 
Trogilus. 


SECTION  XII. 

NICIAS,  AFTER  SOME  ENGAGEMENTS,  BESIEGES  SYRA¬ 
CUSE - &C.  &-C- 

EIGHTEENTH  YEAR  OF  THE  WAR. 

At  the  end  of  the  fummer  J,  news  was  brought  Nicias  that 
the  Syracufar^,  having  refumed  courage,  intended  to  march 
.agairdt  him.  Accordingly  their  cavalry  advanced  with  an  air 
of  infolence  to  attack  him  even  in  his  camp  ;  and  afked  with  a 
loud  laugh,  whether  he  was  come  into  Sicily,  to  fettle  in  Catana. 
Thefe  fevere  reproaches  rouled  him  a  little,  fo  that  herefolved 
to  failfor  Syracufe.  The  enterprife  was  bold  and  dangerous. 
■Nicias  could  not,  without  running  the  utmoft  hazard,  attempt 
to  land  in  prefence  of  an  enemy  who  waited  for  him  with  the 
greateft  refolution,  and  would  not  fail  to  charge  him,  the  in- 
ilant  he  fhould  offer  to  make  a  defeent.  Nor  was  it  fafer  for 
him  to  march  his  troops  by  land,  becaufe,  as  he  had  no  ca¬ 
valry,  that  of  the  Syracufans,  which  was  very  numerous,  upon 

*  Portus  habet  prope  in  sedificatione  afpedtuque  urbis  inclufos.  Cic. 
Verr.  6.  n.  117. 

f  According  to  Strabo,  it  is  80  ftadia  in  circumference,  which  is  twice 
its  real  extent :  a  plain  proof  that  this  paffage  of  Strabo  is  corrupt. — - 
Ciuver.  p.  167. 

f  Thucyd.  1.  vi.  p.  453 — 461.  Plut.  in  Nic.  533,534.  Diod.  1.  cxxxvii. 
cxxxviii. 
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the  fil'd:  advice  they  Ihould  have  of  their  march,  would  come 
to  blows,  and  overpower  him  by  the  fuperiority  of  forces. 

To  extricate  himfelf  from  this  perplexity,  and  enable  him- 
felf  to  feize  without  opnolition  upon  an  advantageous  poll 
which  a  Syracufan  exile  had  discovered  to  him,  Nicias  had  re- 
courfe  to  ftratagem.  He  caufed  a  falfe  piece  of  news  to  be 
given  to  the  enemy,  d/s.  that  by  means  of  a  confpiracy,  which 
was  to  take  effect  on  a  certain  day,  they  might  feize  on  his 
camp,  and  pofiefs  themfelves  of  all  the  arms  and  baggage.  The 
Syracufans,  on  this  promife,  marched  towards  Catana,  and 
pitched  their  camp  near  Leontium.  The  moment  the  Athe¬ 
nians  had  advice  of  this,  they  embarked  with  all  their  troops 
and  ammunition  ;  and  in  the  evening  fleered  for  Syracule. 
They  arrived  by  day-break  in  the  great  harbour  ;  landed  near 
Olympia,  in  the  place  which  had  been  pointed  out  to  them,  and 
there  fortified  themfelves.  The  enemy  finding  themfelves 
fiiamefully  over-reached,  returned  immediately  to  Syracufe  ; 
and,  in  the  greatefl:  rage,  drew  up  in  battle-array,  fome  days 
after,  before  the  walls  of  the  city.  Nicias  marched  out  of  the 
trenches,  and  a  battle  was  fought.  Victory  was  a  long  time 
doubtful,  but  a  very  heavy  fhower  of  rain,  accompanied  with 
thunder  and  lightning,  coming  unexpectedly,  the  Syracufans, 
who  were  unexperienced,  and  the  greatefl  part  of  them  having 
never  carried  arms  before,  were  frightened  at  the  temped,  whillb 
their  enemies  laughed  at  it  as  the  mere  effect  of  the  feafon, 
and  regarded  nothing  but  the  enemy,  who  were  much  more  to 
be  dreaded  than  the  llorm.  The  Syracufans,  after  making  a 
long  and  vigorous  refiftance,  were  forced  to  give  way.  The 
Athenians  could  not  purfue  them  far,  becaufe  their  horfe,  which 
was  Hill  in  a  body  and  had  not  been  defeated,  covered  their  re¬ 
treat.  The  Syracufans  retreated  in  good  order  into  the  city, 
after  having  thrown  a  body  of  troops  into  the  temple  of  Olym¬ 
pia  to  prevent  its  being  plundered. 

This  temple  Hood  pretty  near  the  camp  of  the  Athenian?, 
who  were  very  defirous  of  taking  it,  becaufe  it  abounded  with 
gold  and  filver  offerings,  which  the  piety  of  kings  and  nations 
had  confecrated.  Nicias  having  delayed  fending  troops  to 
feize  it,  loft  the  opportunity,  and  gave  the  Syracufans  time  to 
throw  into  it,  as  was  before  obferved,  a  detachment  to  defend 
it.  It  was  thought  he  did  this  on  purpofe,  and  out  of  reve¬ 
rence  to  the  gods ;  becaufe,  had  the  foldiers  plundered  this 
temple,  the  public  would  not  have  reaped  any  benefit  by  it, 
and  himfelf  only  had  been  accufed  of  the  facrilege. 

After  the  battle,  the  Athenians,  who  were  not  yet  in  a  con- 
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dition  to  attack  Syracufe,  retired  with  their  fleet  to  Naxos  and 
Catana  to  winter  there,  with  defign  to  return  in  the  beginning 
of  the  next  fpring,  and  lay  fiege  to  the  city.  To  do  tin’s,  they 
wanted  money,  provitions,  and  particularly  horfe,  of  which 
they  were  abfolutely  deftitute.  The  Athenians  depended  up¬ 
on  obtaining  part  of  thefe  fuccours  from  the  people  of  Sicilv, 
who  they  fuppofed  would  join  them  the  inftant  they  fhould 
hear  of  their  victory  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  they  fent  an  ex- 
prefs  to  Athens,  to  folicit  the  like  aid.  They  alfo  addrefl'ed 
the  Carthaginians  for  their  alliance  ;  and  fent  deputies  to 
fome  cities  of  Italy,  fituated  on  the  coall  of  the  Tufcan  fea, 
winch  had  promifed  to  aflilt  them. 

The  Syracufans  were  far  from  defponding.  Hermocrates, 
who,  of  all  their  leaders,  was  moll  difiinguithed  for  his  valour. 
Iris  judgment,  and  experience,  reprefented  to  them,  in  order 
t  o  raife  their  hopes,  that  they  had  not  been  wanting  in  courage, 
but  in  condudl ;  that  their  enemies,  though  very  brave,  owed 
their  victory  to  their  good  fortune  rather  than  to  their  merit ; 
that  the  having  a  multitude  of  leaders  (they  were  15  in  num¬ 
ber),  from  which  confufion  and  difobedience  are  infeparable, 
had  done  them  prejudice;  that  it  would  be  abfolutely  ne- 
cefiary  for  them  to  chafe  experienced  generals,  to  keep  the 
reft  in  their  duty,  and  exercife  their  forces  continually  during 
the  winter  feafon.  This  advice  being  followed,  Hermocrates 
and  two  more  were  eledted  generals  ;  after  which  they  fent  de¬ 
puties  to  Corinth  and  Lacedtemon,  to  renew  the  alliance,  and 
at  the  fame  time  to  engage  them  to  make  a  diverfion,  in  order 
to  oblige,  if  poflible,  the  Athenians  to  recall  their  troops  out  of 
■Sicily,  or  at  leaf!  to  prevent  their  fending  a  reinforcement 
thither.  The  fortifying  of  Syracufe  was  the  chief  object  of 
their  care.  Accordingly  they  took  into  the  city,  by  a  wall, 
all  the  trail  of  land  towards  Epipolse,  from  the  northern  ex¬ 
tremity  of  Tyche,  defeending  weft  ward  towards  the  quarter 
or  divilion  of  the  city  called  afterwards  Neapolis,  in  order  to 
remove  the  enemy  to  a  greater  diftar.ee,  and  to  give  them 
more  trouble  in  making  their  contravailation,  by  obliging 
them  to  give  a  larger  extent  to  it.  This  part,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  had  been  negledled,  becaufe  it  feemed  to  be  fufficiently 
defended  by  its  rugged  and  fteep  fituation.  They  alfo  garri- 
foned  Megara  and  Olympia,  and  drove  ftakes  into  all  thofe 
parts  of  the  fea-fhore  where  the  enemy  might  eafily  make  a 
defeent.  Hearing  afterwards  that  the  Athenians  were  at  Nax¬ 
os,  they  went  and  burnt  the  camp  of  Catana,  and  retired,  after 
laying  vvafte  the  country  adjacent  to  it. 
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*  The  ambaffadors  of  Syracufe,  being  arrived  among  the  Co¬ 
rinthians,  afked  fuccour  of  them,  as  having  been  their  founders, 
which  was  immediately  granted  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  they 
fent  an  embaiTy  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  to  invite  them  to  de¬ 
clare  in  their  favdur.  Alcibiades  eniorced  theit  demand  with 
all  his  credit  and  eloquence,  which  his  refentment  againlt 
Athens  inflamed  prodigioufly.  He  advifed  and  exhorted  the 
Lacedaemonians  to  appoint  Gyhppus  their  general,  and  fend 
him  into  Sicily  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  to  invade  the  Athenians, 
in  order  to  make  a  powerful  diverlion.  In  the  third  place, 
he  counfelled  them  to  fortify  Decelia  in  Attica,  which  quite 
completed  the  ruin  of  the  city  of  Athens,  it  not  being  able 
ever  to  recover  that  blow  :  for  by  this  fort,  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians  made  themfelves  matters  of  the  country,  by  which  the 
Athenians  were  deprived  of  their  filver  mines  of  Laurium,  and 
of  the  revenues  of  their  lands  ;  nor  could  they  be  fuccoured  by 
their  neighbours,  Decelia  becoming  the  afylum  of  all  the  mal¬ 
contents  and  partifans  of  Sparta. 

-j-Nicias  had  received  fome  fuccours  from  Athens.  It  con- 
fitted  of  250  horfemen,  who  the  Athenians  fuppofed  would 
be  furniflied  with  horfes  in  Sicily  (the  troops  bringing  only  the 
furniture),  and  of  30  horfe-archers,  with  300  talents,  that  is, 
300,000  French  crownsj.  Nicias  now  began  to  prepare  for 
action.  He  was  accufed  of  often  letting  flip  opportunities, 
by  his  lofing  time  in  deliberating,  arguing,  and  concerting 
meafures  ;  however,  when  once  he  entered  upon  action,  he  was 
as  bold  and  vigorous  in  executing,  as  he  before  had  been  flow 
and  timorous  in  undertaking,  as  he  Ihuwed  on  the  prefent 
occafion. 

The  Syracufans  hearing  that  the  Athenians  had  a  reinforce¬ 
ment  of  cavalry,  and  would  foon  march  and  lay  fiege  to  their 
city;  and  knowing  they  could  r.ot  poffibly  approach  it,  or 
make  a  contra vallation,  unlefs  they  fhould  poflefs  themfelves  of 
the  hill  of  Epipolte  which  commanded  Syracufe,  they  refolved 
to  guard  the  avenue  to  it,  which  was  the  only  pafs  by  which 
the  enemy  could  get  up  to  it,  every  other  part  being  rugged 
and  inaccefiible.  Marching  therefore  down  into  the  meadow 
or  plain,  bordered  by  the  river  Anapis,  and  reviewing  their 
troops  there,  they  appointed  700  foot,  under  the  command  of 
Diomilus,  to  guard  that  important  pott;  and  commanded  them 

*  Thucyd.  1.  vi.  p.  471 — 483.  Hut  in  Alcib.  p.  203.  In  Nic.  p. 

J34,  535-  Diod.  1.  xii.  p.  138. 

f  A.  M.  3590.  Ant.  j.  C.  414.  f  About  L.  67,000  llerling. 
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to  repair  to  it,  at  the  firft  fignal  which  {hould  be  given  for  that 
purpofe.  Bat  Nicias  conducted  his  defign  with  fo  much  pru¬ 
dence,  expedition,  and  fecrecy,  that  they  had  not  time  to  do 
this.  lie  failed  from  Catana  with  all  his  fleet,  without  the 
enemy’s  having  the  leaft  iufpicion  of  his  defign-  Being  arrived 
at  the  port  of  Trogilus  near  Leontium,  which  is  but  a  quarter 
of  a  league  (fix  or  feven  furlongs)  from  Epipolae,  he  put  his 
land-forces  on  fliore,  after  which  he  retired  with  his  fleet  to 
Thapfus,  a  fmall  peninfula  of  Syracufe,  the  entrance  to  which 
he  ftnit  up  with  a  ftaccado. 

The  land-forces  marched  with  the  utmoft  expedition  to  feize 
on  Epipolre,  by  the  pafs  of  Euryelus,  before  the  enemy,  who 
were  in  the  plains  ol  Anapis  at  above  a  league’s  diftance,  had 
the  leaft  notice  of  their  arrival.  At  the  firft  news  of  this,  the 
700  foldiers,  under  the  command  of  Diomilus,  advanced 
forward  in  confuiion,  but  were  eafily  defeated,  and  300  of  them, 
with  their  leader,  left  dead  in  the  field.  The  Athenians,  after 
fetting  up  a  trophy,  built  a  fort  in  Labdalon,  on  the  fummit 
of  Epipolae,  in  order  to  fecure  their  baggage  and  molt  valu¬ 
able  effects  in  it,  whenever  they  {hould  be  forced  to  fight,  or 
work  at  the  contravallation. 

Soon  after,  the  inhabitants  of  Egefta  fent  the  Athenians 
300  horfe,  to  which  fome  of  their  Sicilian  allies  added  100 
more  ;  that,  with  the  250  fent  before  by  the  Athenians,  and 
who  had  furniffied  themfelves  with  horfes  in  Sicily,  made  a 
body  of  650  horfe. 

The  plan  laid  down  by  Nicias,  in  order  for  taking  Syracufe, 
was,  to  furround  all  the  city  on  the  land-fide  with  a  ftrong  con¬ 
travallation,  in  order  to  cut  off  all  communication  with  the 
place  from  without,  in  hopes  no  doubt  that  his  fleet  would  af¬ 
terwards  enable  him  to  prevent  the  Syracufans  from  receiving 
any  fuccours  or  provifions  by  fea. 

Having  left  a  garrifon  in  Labdalon,  he  came  down  from  the 
hill,  advanced  towards  the  northern  extremity  of  Tyche,  and 
halting  there,  he  employed  the  whole  army  in  throwing  up  a 
line  of  contravallation,  to  fhut  up  their  city  northward  from 
Tyche  as  far  as  Trogilus,  fituated  on  the  fea-fide.  This  work 
wras  carried  on  with  fuch  a  rapidity  as  terrified  the  Syracufans. 
They  thought  it  abfolutely  neceffary  to  prevent  the  carrying 
on  of  this  work,  and  accordingly  made  fome  fallies  and  attacks, 
but  always  with  difadvantage,  and  even  their  cavalry  was  rout¬ 
ed.  The  day  after  the  adtion,  the  contravallation,  northward, 
was  continued  by  part  of  the  army,  during  which  the  reft  car¬ 
ried  ftones  and  other  materials  towards  Trogilus,  in  order  to 
finifh  it. 
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The  befieged,  by  the  advice  of  Hermocrates,  thought  it  ad- 
vifeable  not  to  venture  a  fecond  battle  with  the  Athenians  ;  and 
only  endeavoured  to  put  a  Hop  to  their  works,  at  lead  to  ren¬ 
der  them  ufelefs,  by  running  a  line  to  cut  that  carried  on  by  the 
Athenians.  They  imagined,  that  in  cafe  they  fhould  be  dif¬ 
fered  to  complete  their  wall,  it  would  be  impoffible  for  the 
Athenians  to  make  any  further  progrefs  in  their  work  :  or  that, 
fhould  they  endeavour  to  prevent  it,  it  would  fuffice  for  the 
Syracufans  to  oppofe  them  with  a  part  of  their  forces,  after 
having  fhut  up  fuch  avenues  as  were  moil  acceffible,  with 
ftrong  palifades :  and  that  the  Athenians,  on  the  contrary, 
would  be  obliged  to  fend  for  all  their  forces,  and  entirely  aban¬ 
don  their  works. 

Accordingly  they  came  out  of  their  city,  and  working  with 
inexpreffible  ardour,  they  began  to  raife  a  wall ;  and,  in  order 
to  carry  it  on  with  lefs  moleftation,  they  covered  it  with  ftrong 
palifades,  and  flanked  it  with  wooden  towers,  at  proper  dif- 
tances,  to  defend  it.  The  Athenians  differed  the  Syracufans 
to  carry  on  their  works  undifturbed,  becaufe,  had  they  marched 
only  part  of  their  troops  againft  them,  they  would  have  been 
too  weak ;  and  if  they  had  brought  them  all,  they  then  muft 
have  been  obliged  to  difcontinue  their  works,  which  they  were 
refolved  not  to  do.  The  work  being  completed,  the  Syracu¬ 
fans  left  a  body  of  troops  to  defend  the  palilade,  and  guard  the 
wall,  and  then  returned  into  the  city. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Athenians  cut  off  the  canals  by  which 
water  was  conveyed  into  the  city  ;  and  obferving  the  Syracu- 
fau  foldiers,  who  had  been  left  to  guard  the  wall,  very  negli¬ 
gent  in  their  duty  ;  fome  returning  at  noon  either  into  the  city 
or  their  tents,  and  the  reft  not  keeping  a  proper  guard  ;  they 
detached  300  chofen  foldiers,  and  fome  light  infantry,  to  at¬ 
tack  this  poft  ;  during  which  the  reft  of  the  army  marched  to¬ 
wards  the  city,  to  prevent  any  fuccours  from  coming  out  of  it. 
Accordingly,  the  300  foldiers  having  forced  the  palifade,  pur- 
fued  thofe  who  guarded  it  as  far  as  that  part  of  the  city  wall 
which  covered  Temenos  ;  where,  pouring  in  indifcriminately 
with  them,  they  were  repulfea  by  the  inhabitants  with  lofs. 
The  whole  army  afterwards  demolifhed  the  wall,  and  pulled  up 
the  palifades  of  the  intrenchment,  and  carried  them  off. 

After  this  fuccefs,  whereby  the  Athenians  were  mafters  of 
the  northern  parts,  they  began  the  very  next  day  a  ftill  more 
important  work,  and  which  would  quite  finifh  their  inclofure 
of  the  city ;  to,  to  carry  a  wall  from  the  hills  of  Epipolae, 
weltward,  through  the  plain  and  the  fens  as  far  as  the  great 
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harbour.  To  prevent  this,  the  befieged  beginning  the  fame 
kind  of  work  as  they  had  carried  on  on  the  other  fide,  ran  a 
trench,  lined  with  palifades,  from  the  city  through  the  fens,  to 
^prevent  the  Athenians  from  carrying  their  contravallations  as 
a|ar  as  the  fea.  But  the  latter,  after  finiihing  the  firft  part  of 
the  wall  on  the  hills  of  Epipolae,  refolved  to  attack  this  new 
work.  For  this  purpofe,  they  ordered  their  fleet  to  fail  from 
Thapfus  to  the  great  harbour  of  Syracufe,  it  having  continued 
'in  that  road  hitherto  ;  and  the  befieged  had  always  the  fca 
open  to  them,  by  which  the  befiegers  were  obliged  to  get  their 
provifions  from  Thapfus  by  land.  The  Athenians  came  down 
therefore  from  Epipolse  into  the  plain,  before  day-break ;  when 
throwing  planks  and  beams  in  that  part  where  the  fen  was 
only  flimy  and  more  firm  than  in  other  places,  they  immedi¬ 
ately  carried  the  greateft  part  of  the  fofie  lined  with  palifades, 
and  then  the  reft,  after  having  beaten  theSyracufans,  who  gave 
way  and  retired  ;  fuch  as  were  on  the  right  towards  the  city, 
and  the  reft  towards  the  river.  Three  hundred  chofen  Athe¬ 
nians  having  attempted  to  cut  olf  the  paflage  of  the  latter, 
flew  towards  the  bridge;  but  the  enemy’s  cavalry,  the  greateft 
part  of  which  were  drawn  up  in  battle,  repulfed  them  ;  and 
afterwards  charged  the  right  wing  of  the  Athenians,  and  put 
the  firft  battalions  into  diforder.  Lamachus  perceiving  this 
from  the  left  wing,  where  he  commanded,  ran  thither  with  the 
Argives  and  fome  archers  ;  but  having  pafled  a  trench,  and 
being  abandoned  by  his  foldlers,  he  was  killed  with  five  or 
fix  who  followed  him.  The  enemy  immediately  pafled  the 
river,  and  feeing  the  reft  of  the  army  come  up,  they  retired. 

At  the  fame  time  the  right  wing,  which  had  returned  to¬ 
wards  the  city,  refumed  courage  from  this  fuccefs,  and  drew 
up  in  order  of  battle  before  the  Athenians;  after  having  de¬ 
tached  fome  troops  to  attack  the  fort  on  the  hills  of  Epipolas, 
which  ferved  as  a  magazine  to  the  enemy,  and  was  thought  to 
be  unguarded.  They  forced  an  intrenchment  that  covered  the 
fort,  but  Nicias  faved  it.  He  was  fick  in  this  fort,  and  at 
that  time  in  his  bed,  with  only' his  domeftics  about  him.  Ani¬ 
mated  by  the  danger,  and  the  prefence  of  the  enemy,  he  ftrug- 
gles  with  his  indifpofition,  rifes  up,  and  commands  his  fervants 
to  fet  fire  immediately  to  all  the  timber  lying  between  the  in¬ 
trenchment  and  the  fort  for  the  military  engines,  and  to  the 
engines  themfelves.  This  unexpected  conflagration  flopped 
the  Syracufans,  faved  Nicias,  the  fort,  and  all  the  rich  effeCts 
of  the  Athenians,  who  made  hafte  to  the  relief  of  that  ge¬ 
neral.  At  the  fame  time,  the  fleet  was  feen  failing  into  the 

great 
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great  harbour,  according  to  the  orders  given  for  that  purpofe. 
The  Syracufans,  having  perceived  this  from  the  hill,  and  tear¬ 
ing  they  thould  be  attacked  from  behind,  and  over-powered 
by  the  land-forces,  they  retired,  and  returned  to  the  city  with 
all  their  forces ;  now  no  longer  expecting,  after  having  loft 
their  foffe  lined  with  palifades,  that  it  would  be  poffible  for 
them,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  carrying  on  their  contra- 
vallation  as  far  as  the  fea. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Athenians,  who  had  contented  them- _ 
felves  with  building  a  Angle  wall  on  the  hills  of  Epipolte,  and 
through  fuch  places  as  were  craggy  and  of  difficult  accefs,  being 
come  down  into  the  plain,  began  to  build,  at  the  foot  of  the 
hills,  a  double  wall,  intending  to  carry  it  as  far  as  the  fea,  viz. 
a  wall  of  contravallation  again!!  the  befieged,  and  another  of 
circumvallation  againft  thofe  Syracufan  troops  which  were  out 
of  the  city,  and  fuch  allies  as  might  come  to  its  aid. 

From  thenceforth  ‘Nicias,  who  was  now  foie  general,  conceiv¬ 
ed  great  hopes  ;  for  feveral  cities  of  Sicily,  which  hitherto  had 
not  declared  for  either  fide,  came  and  joined  him  ;  and  there 
arrived  from  all  quarters  veffels  laden  with  provilions  for  his 
army7,  all  parties  being  eager  to  go  over  to  him,  becaufehe  had 
acquired  the  fuperiority7,  and  been  exceedingly  fuccefsful  in  all 
his  undertakings.  The  Syracufans,  feeing  themfelves  blocked 
up  both  by  fea  and  land,  and  lofing  all  hopes  of  being  able  to 
defend  their  city  any  longer,  already  propoied  an  accommoda¬ 
tion.  Gylippus,  who  was  coming  from  Lacedsemon  to  their 
affillance,  having  heard,  in  his  paffage,  the  extremity  to  which 
they  were  reduced,  and  looking  upon  the  whole  ifland  as  loll, 
failed  forward  neverthelefs  ;  not  in  the  view  of  defending  Sicily, 
but  only  topreferve  to  the  nations  of  Italy  fuch  cities  as  were 
fubjeft  to  them  in  that  ifland,  if  it  were  not  too  late,  and  if  this 
could  be  done.  For  fame  had  declared,  in  all  places,  that  the 
Athenians  had  already  poffeffed  themfelves  of  the  whole  ifland  ; 
and  wrere  headed  by  a  general,  whofe  wifdom  and  good  fortune 
rendered  him  invincible.  Nicias  himfelf,  now,  contrary  to  his 
natural  difpofition,  confiding  in  his  own  llrength,  and  elate  from 
his  fuccefs  ;  perfuaded  alfo  by  the  fecret  advices  which  were 
brought  him  daily  from  Syracufe,  and  the  mefTengers  who  were 
fent  to  him,  that  the  city  would  immediately  capitulate  ;  did 
not  regard  Gydippus’s  approach,  and  in  confequence  took  no 
precautions  to  prevent  his  landing,  efpecially  when  he  heard 
that  he  brought  but  very  few  veffels  ;  terming  him  a  trifling  pi¬ 
rate,  not  worthy,  n  any  manner,  his  notice.  But  a  general 
ought  to  be  extremely  careful  net  to  abate  his  cares  and  vigi¬ 
lance 
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lance  upon  account  of  fuccefs,  becaufe  the  leaft  negligence  may 
ruin  every  thing.  Had  Nicias  fent  the  fmalleft  detachment  to 
oppofe  Gylippus’s  landing,  he  would  have  taken  Syracufe, 
and  the  whole  affair  had  Joeen  ended. 


SECTION  XIII. 

THE  SYRACUSANS  RESOLVE  TO  CAPITULATE,  SUT  GYLIP- 

PUS’S  ARRIVAL  CHANGES  THE  FACE  OF  AFFAIRS - &C. 

NINETEENTH  YEAR  OF  THE  WAR. 

The  fortifications  of  the  Athenians  were  now  almoft  com¬ 
pleted*,  and  they  had  drawn  a  double  wall,  near  half  a  league 
in  length,  along  the  plain  and  the  fens  towards  the  great  port, 
and  had  almolt  reached  it.  There  now  remained,  on  the  fide 
towards  Trogilus,  only  a  fmall  part  of  the  wall  to  be  finifhed. 
The  Syracufans  were  therefore  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  and  had 
no  hopes  left,  as  they  were  no  longer  able  to  defend  thern- 
felves,  and  did  not  expedt  any  fuccours.  For  this  reafon  they 
refolved  to  furrender.  Accordingly  a  council  was  held  to  fet¬ 
tle  articles  of  capitulation,  in  order  to  prefent  them  to  Nicias; 
and  feveral  were  of  opinion,  that  it  would  be  proper  to  capi¬ 
tulate  foon,  before  the  city  fliould  be  entirely  invelled. 

It  was  at  that  very  inftant,  and  at  the  molt  critical  juncture, 
that  an  officer,  Gongyles  by  name,  arrived  from  Corinth  on 
board  a  flu’p  with  three  benches  of  oars.  At  his  arrival,  all 
the  citizens  flocked  around  him.  He  informed  them,  that 
Gylippus  would  be  with  them  immediately,  and  was  followed 
by  a  great  many  other  galleys,  which  came  to  their  aid.  The 
Syracufans,  allonifhed,  or  rather  llupified,  as  it  were,  with 
this  news,  could  fcarce  believe  what  they  heard.  Wbilll  they 
were  thus  fluctuating  and  in  doubt,  a  courier  arrived  from  Gy- 
lippus  to  inform  them  of  his  approach,  and  order  them  to 
march  out  all  their  troops  to  meet  him.  He  himfelf,  after 
having  taken  a  fort  (Jeges)  in  his  way,  marched  in  battle  di¬ 
rectly  for  Epipolac  ;  and  afeending  by  Euryelus,  as  the  Athe¬ 
nians  had  done,  he  prepared  to  attack  them  from  without, 
vvhilft  the  Syracufans  (hould  charge  them,  on  their  fide,  with 
the  forces  of  Syracufe  and  his.  The  Athenians,  exceedingly 
furprifed  by  his  arrival,  drew  up  hallily,  and  without  order, 
under  the  walls.  With  regard  to  himfelf,  laying  down  his 
arms  when  he  approached,  he  fent  word  by  a  herald,  that  he 
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would  allow  the  Athenians  five  days  to  leave  Sicily.  Nicias 
did  not  condefcend  to  make  the' lead  anfwer  to  this  propofal  ; 
.and  fome  of  his  foldiers  burfting  out  a-laughing,  allced  the  he¬ 
rald,  “  Whether  the  prefence  of  a  Lacedaemonian  privateer, 
“  and  a  trifling  wand,  could  make  any  change  in  the  prefent 
“  Hate  of  the  city  ?”  Both  fides  therefore  prepared  lor  battle. 

Gylippus  Stormed  the  fort  of  Labdalon,  and  cut  to  pieces  all 
who  were  found  in  it.  The  fame  day  an  Athenian  galley  was 
taken,  as  it  failed  into  the  harbour.  The  befieged  afterwards 
drew  a  wall  from  the  city',  towards  Epipolae,  in  order  to  cut, 
about  the  extremity  of  it,  the  Angle  wall  of  the  Athenians  ; 
and  to  deprive  them  of  all  communication  with  the  troops 
polled  in  the  intrenchments  which  furrounded  the  city  on  the 
north  fide  towards  Tyche  and  Trogilus.  The  Athenians,  after 
having  finifhed  the  wall,  which  extended  as  far  as  the  fea  to¬ 
wards  the  great  harbour,  were  returned  to  the  hills.  Gylippus 
perceiving,  in  the  (ingle  wall  which  the  Athenians  had  built 
on  the  hills  of  Epipoloe,  a  part  that  was  weaker  and  lower  than 
the  reft,  marched  thither  in  the  night  with  his  troops  ;  but 
being  difcovered  by  the  Athenians,  who  were  encamped  with¬ 
out,  he  was  forced  to  retire,  upon  feeing  them  advance  diredlly 
towards  him.  They  railed  the  wall  higher,  and  themfelves 
undertook  the  guard  of  it ;  after  having  fixed  their  allies  in  the 
feveral  polls  of  the  remainder  of  the  intrenchment. 

Nicias,  on  the  other  fide,  thought  proper  to  fortify  the  cape 
of  Pleinmyrium,  which,  by  its  running  into  the  fea,  ftraitened 
the  mouth  of  the  great  harbour  ;  and  his  defign  thereby  was, 
to  procure  provifions,  and  all  other  things  he  might  want,  the 
more  eafily  ;  becaufe  the  Athenians,  by  pofiefiing  themfelves 
of  that  poll,  drew  near  the  little  port,  wherein  lay  the  chief 
naval  forces  of  the  Syracufans,  and  were  the  better  able  to  ob- 
fierve  the  various  motions  of  it;  and  that  befides,  by  having  the 
"  fea  open,  they  would  not  be  forced  to  have  all  their  provifions 
from  the  bottom  of  the  great  harbour  ;  as  they  mull  have  been, 
fhould  the  enemy,  by  feizing  on  the  mouth  of  it,  oblige  them 
to  keep  clofe  in  the  harbour,  in  the  manner  they  then  did. 
For  Nicias,  from  the  arrival  of  Gylippus,  had  no  hopes  left  but 
from  the  fide  next  the  fea.  Sending  therefore  his  fleet  and 
part  of  his  troops  thither,  he  built  three  forts,  by'  which  the 
Ihips  were  enabled  to  lie  at  anchor;  he  alfo  fecured  there  a  great 
part  of  the  baggage  and  ammunition.  It  was  then  that  the 
troops  on  board  the  fleet  fuffered  very  much  ;  for,  as  they  were 
obliged  to  go  a  great  way  to  fetch  wood  and  water,  they  were 
furrounded  by  the  enemy’s  horfe,  the  third  part  of  which  were 
vol.  m.  Z  polled 
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pcfted  at  Olympia,  to  prevent  the  garrifon  of  Plemmyrium 
from  fallying,  and  were  matters  of  the  field.  Advice  being 
brought  to  Nicias,  that  the  Corinthian  fleet  was  advancing,  he 
fent  20  galleys  againft  it  ;  ordering  them  to  obferve  the  enemy 
towards  Locris,  Rhegium,  and  the  reft  of  the  avenues  of  Sicily. 

In  the  mean  time  Gylippus,  employing  thofe  very  ftones 
which  the  Athenians  had  got  together  for  their  ufe,  went  on 
with  the  wall  which  the  Syracufans  had  begun  to  carry  through 
Epipolse  ;  and  drew  up  daily  in  battle-array  before  it,  as  did 
the  Athenians.  When  he  faw  it  was  a  proper  time  for  engag¬ 
ing,  he  began  the  battle  in  the  fpot  lying  between  the  two 
walls.  The  narrownefs  of  it  having  rendered  his  cavalry  and 
archers  ufelefs,  he  came  off  with  lots,  and  the  Athenians  fet 
up  a  trophy.  Gylippus,  to  reanimate  his  foldiers,  by  doing 
them  juftice,  had  the  courage  to  reproach  himfelf  for  the  ill 
fuccefs  they  had  met  with,  and  to  declare  publicly,  that  he, 
not  they,  had  occasioned  the  late  defeat,  becaufe  he  had  made 
them  fight  in  too  narrow  a  fpot  of  ground.  However,  he  pro- 
mifed  loon  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  recovering  both  their 
honour  and  his  ;  and  accordingly,  the  very  next  day,  he  led 
them  againft  the  enemy,  alter  having  exhorted  them,  in  the 
ttrongeft  terms,  to  behave  in  a  manner  worthy  of  their  ancient 
glory.  Nicias  perceiving,  that  though  he  fliould  not  defire  to 
come  to  a  battle,  it  would  however  be  abfolutely  necefiary  for 
him  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  extending  their  line  beyond  the 
contravallation,  to  which  they  were  already  very  near;  becaufe 
otherwife  this  would  be  granting  them  a  certain  viftory  ;  he 
therefore  marched  againft  the  Syracufans.  Gylippus  brought 
up  his  troops  beyond  that  place  where  the  walls  terminated  on 
both  fides,  in  order  that  he  might  leave  the  more  room  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  battle  ;  when  charging  the  enemy’s  left  wing  with  his 
horfe,  he  put  it  to  flight,  and  foon  after  defeated  the  right. 
We  have  here  an  inllance  of  what  the  experience  and  abilities 
—of  a  great  captain  are  capable  of  producing  :  for  Gylippus, 
with  the  fame  men,  the  fame  arms,  the  fame  horfes,  and  the 
fame  ground,  by  only  changing  his  order  of  battle,  defeated 
the  Athenians,  and  beat  them  quite  to  their  camp.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  night,  the  victors  carried  on  their  wall  beyond  the  con¬ 
travallation  of  the  Athenians,  and  thereby  deprived  them  of  all 
hopes  of  being  ever  able  to  furround  them. 

*  After  this  fuccefs,  the  Syracufans,  to  whofe  aid  the  Corin¬ 
thian  fleet  was  arrived,  unperceived  by  that  of  the  Athenians, 
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yefumed  courage,  armed  feveral  galleys,  and  marching  into  the 
plains  with  their  cavalry  and  other  forces,  took  a  great  number 
of  prifoners.  They  fent  deputies  to  Lacedtemonia  and  Corinth, 
to  defire  a  reinforcement  ;  Gylippus  went  in  perfon  to  all  the 
cities  in  Sicily,  to  folicit  them  to  join  him,  and  brought  over 
the  greateft  part  of  them,  who  accordingly  fent  him  powerful 
fuccours.  Nicias,  finding  his  troops  lelfen,  and  thofe  of  the 
enemy  increafe  daily,  began  to  be  difcouraged,  and  not  only 
fent  expreffes  to  the  Athenians,  to  acquaint  them  with  th'e 
iituation  of  affairs,  but  likewife  wrote  to  them  in  the  ftrongcfl 
terms.  I  repeat  his  whole  letter,  both  as  it  gives  a  clear  and 
exaCl  account  of  the  ftate  of  things  at  that  time  in  Syracufe, 
and  may  ferve  as  a  model  for  fuch  kind  of  relations.- 

“  Athenians:  I  have  already  informed  you,  by  feveral  ex- 
“  preffes,  of  what  paffed  here:  but  it  is  necefiary  you  fhould 
“  know  the  prefent  fituation  of  affairs,  that  you  may  refolve 
“  accordingly.  After  we  had  been  victorious  in  feveral  err- 
“  gagements,  and  almoft  completed  our  contravallation,  Gy- 
“  lippus  arrived  in  Syracufe  with  a  body  of  Lacedtemonian  and 
“  Corinthian  troops  ;  and,  having  been  defeated  the  firft  time, 
“  he  was  victorious  the  fecond,  by  means  of  his  cavalry  and  ar- 
“  chers.  We  are  in  confequence  fliut  up  in  our  intrench- 
“  ments,  without  daring  to  make  any  attempt,  or  complete 
“  our  works,  through  the  fuperiority  of  the  enemy’s  forces  ; 
“  for  part  of  cur  foldiers  are  employed  in  guarding  our  forts, 
“  and  confequently  we  have  not  an  opportunity  of  employing 
“  all  our  foldiers  in  battle.  Befides,  as  the  Syracufans  have  cut 
“  our  lines,  by  a  wall,  in  that  part  where  they  were  not  com- 
<(  pletc,  it  will  no  longer  be  pofiible  for  us  to  inveft  the  city, 
“  unlefs  we  fhould  force  their  intrenchments  ;  fo  that  inflead 
“  ofbefieging,  we  ourfelves  arebefieged,  and  date  not  flir  out, 
“  for  fear  of  their  horfe. 

“  Not  contented  with  thefc  advantages,  they  are  bringing 
“  new  fuccours  from  Peloponnefus,  and  have  fent  Gylippus  to 
“  force  all  the  neutral  cities  of  Sicily  to  declare  for  them,  and 
“  the  reft  to  furnifh  them  with  men  and  (hips,  to  attack  us 
“  both  by  fea  and  land.  I  fay  by  fea,  which,  though  very  fur- 
“  prifing,  is  however  but  too  true.  For  our  fleet,  which  be- 
“  fore  was  confiderable,  from  the  good  condition  of  the  galleys 
“  and  mariners,  is  now  very  deficient  in  thofe  very  circum- 
“  fiances,  and  prodigioufiy  weakened. 

“  Our  galleys  leak  every-where ;  becaufe  we  cannot  draw 
“  them  on  fhore  to  careen  them,  for  fear,  left  thofe  of  the 
“  enemy,  which  are  more  numerous,  and  in  better  condition 
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“  than  ours,  fhould  attack  us  on  a  fudden,  which  they  feem 
“  to  threaten  every  moment.  Befides,  we  are  under  a  neceffity 
“  of  fending  many  backwards  and  forwards  to  guard  the 
“  convoys  which  wc  are  forced  to  fetch  from  a  great  dif- 
“  tance,  and  bring'  along  in  fight  of  the  enemy  ;  fo  that 
“  fhould  we  be  ever  fo  little  negligent  in  this  point,  our  army 
“  would  be  (larved. 

“  With  regard'  to  the  (hips’  crews,  they  decreafe  fenfibly 
“  every  day  ;  for  as  great  numbers  of  them  difperfe  to  ma- 
“  raud,  or  to  fetch  wood  and  water,  they  are  often  cut  to 
“  pieces  by  the  enemy’s  horfe.  Our  (laves,  allured  by  the 
“  neighbourhood  of  the  enemy’s  camp,  defert  very  fad  to  it. 
“  The  foreigners  which  we  forced  into  the  fervice,  diminifh 
“  daily;  and  fuch  as  have  been  raifed  with  money,  who  came 
“  for  plunder  rather  than  fighting,  finding  themfelves  baulked, 
“  go  over  to  the  enemy,  who  are  fo  near  us,  or  elfe  hidgthem- 
“  felves  in  Sicily,  which  they  may  eafily  do,  in  fo  large  ail 
“  ifland.  A  gre'at  number  of  citizens,  though  long  uftd  to, 
“  and  well  (killed  in  working  of  (hips,  by  bribing  the  captains, 

put  others  in  their  room,  who  are  wholly  unexperienced, 
“  and  incapable  of  ferving,  and  by  that  means  have  quite  fub- 

verted  all  diicipline.  I  am  now  writing  to  men  perfectly 
<£  well  verfed  in  naval  affairs,  and  who  are  very  fenfible,  that, 
“  when  order  is  neglefted,  every  thing  grows  worfe  and  worfe, 
“  and  a  fleet  mud  inevitably  be  ruined. 

“  But  the  mold  unhappy  circmnltance  is,  that,  though  I  am 
“  generaliffimo,  I  cannot  put  a  (lop  to  thefe  diforders.  For, 
“  Athenians,  you  are  very  fenfible,  that  fuch  is  your  difpofi- 
**  tion,  that  you  do  not  eafily  brook  reftraint  ;  befides,  I  do 
“  not  know  where  to  furnifh  myfelf  with  feamen,  vvhillb  the 
“  enemy  get  numbers  from  all  quarters.  It  is  not  in  the  power 
“  of  our  Sicilian  allies  to  aid  us  ;  and  fhould  the  cities  of  Italy, 
“  from  whence  we  have  our  provifions,  hearing  the  extremity 
“  to  which  we  are  reduced,  and  your  not  taking  the  leaf!  care 
“  to  fend  us  any  fuccour,  join  the  Syracufans,  we  are  undone  ; 
4‘  and  the  enemy  will  have  no  cccafion  to  fight  us. 

“  I  could  write  of  things  which  would  be  more  agreeable, 
4‘  but  of  none  that  could  be  more  advantageous  to  you,  nor 
“  which  could  give  you  a  more  j u ft  idea  of  the  fubjedts  on 
“  which  you  are  to  deliberate.  I  am  fenfible  that  you  love  to 
“  have  fuch  advices  only  fent  you  as  are  pleafing  ;  but  then 
“  I  know,  on  the  other  iide,  that  when  affairs  turn  oiit  other- 
“  wife  than  you  expended  and  hoped  for,  you  accufe  thofe  who 
“  deceived  you ;  which  induced  me  to  give  you  a  fincere  and 
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“  genuine  account  of  things,  without  concealing  a  Angle  cir- 
“  cumftance.  By  the  way,  I  am  to  inform  you,  that  no  com- 
“  plaints  can  be  juftly  made  either  againftthe  officers  or  com- 
“  mon  foldiers,  both  having  done  their  duty  very  well. 

“  But  now  that  the  Sicilians  join  all  their  forces  again!!  us, 
“  and  expeift  a  new  army  from  Peloponnefus ;  you  may  lay 
“  this  down  as  the  foundation  for  your  deliberations,  that  our 
“  prefent  troops  are  not  fufficient  ;  and,  therefore,  we  either 
“  mu  ft  be  recalled,  or  elfe  a  land  and  naval  force,  equal  to 
“  the  firft,  muft  be  fent  us,  with  money  in  proportion.  You 
“  muft  alfo  think  of  appointing  a  perfon  to  fucceed  me  ;  it 
“  being  impoffible  for  me,  through  my  nephritic  diforder,  to 
“  fuftain  any  longer  the  weight  of  the  command.  I  imagine 
“  that  I  deferve  this  favour  at  your  hands,  on  account  of  the 
“  fervices  I  have  done  you,  in  the  feveral  commands  conferred 
“  upon  me,  fo  long  as  my  health  would  permit  me  to  a£t. 

“To  conclude  ;  whatever  refolution  you  may  c'ome  to,  the 
“  reque'l  I  have  to  make,  is,  that  you  would  execute  it  fpeed- 
“  ily,  a  id  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  Ipring.  The  fuccours 
“  which  our  enemies  meet  with  in  Sicily  are  all  ready  ;  but 
“  thofe  which  they  expedft  from  Peloponnefus  may  be  longer 
“  in  coming.  However,  fix  this  in  your  minds,  that  if  you 
“  do  not  exert  yourfelves,  the  Lacedaemonians  will  not  fail,  as 
“  they  have  already  done,  to  be  beforehand  with  you,” 

The  Athenians  were  ftrongly  affedled  with  this  letter,,  which 
made  as  great  an  impreffion  on  them  as  Nicias  expended.  How¬ 
ever,  they  did  not  think  proper  to  appoint  him  a  fuccefibr, 
and  only  nominated  two  officers  who  were  under  him,  viz. 
Menander  and  Euthydemus,  to  affift  him  till  other  generals 
fhould  be  fent.  Eurymedon  and  Demofthenes  were  chofen  to 
fucceed  Lamachus  and  Alcibiades.  The  former  fet  out  im¬ 
mediately  with  ten  galleys,  and  fome  money*,  about  the  win¬ 
ter  folftice,  to  affure  Nicias  that  a  fpeedy  fuccour  fhould  be 
lent  him;  during  which,  the  latter  was  railing  troops  and 
contributions,  in  order  to  fet  fail  early  in  the  fpring. 

f  The  Lacedsemonians,  on  the  other  fide,  being  fupported 
by  the  Corinthians,  were  very  induftrious  in  preparing  rein¬ 
forcements  to  fend  into  Sicily,  and  to  enter  Attica,  in  order 
to  keep  the  Athenian  fleet  from  failing  to  that  ifland.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  they  entered  Attica  early,  under  the  command  of 

*  120  talents. 

t  A.  M;  3591-  Ant.  J.  C.  413.  Thucyd.  1.  vii.  p.  494 — 496,  et 
jOi — 304.  Died.  1.  xiii.  p.  140. 
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king  Agis  ;  and  after  having  laid  wade  the  country,  they  for¬ 
tified  Becelia  ;  having  divided  the  work  among  all  the  forces, 
to  make  the  greater  difpatch.  This  poft  is  about  120  fur¬ 
longs  from  Athens,  that  is,  about  fix  French  leagues,  and  the 
fame  diftance  from  Boeotia.  Alcibiades  was  perpetually  foli- 
citing  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  could  not  be  eafy  till  he  had 
prevailed  with  them  to  begin  that  work.  This  annoyed  the 
Athenians  moll  of  all :  for  hitherto  the  enemy,  retiring  after 
they  had  laid  wade  the  Athenian  territories,  the  latter  were 
tmmolefted  all  the  reft  of  the  year;  but  from  the  fortifying  of 
Becelia,  the  garrifon  left  in  it  was  continually  making  incur- 
iions,  and  alarming  the  Athenians,  Athens  being  now  become 
a  kind  of  frontier  town  ;  for,  in  the  day-time,  a  guard  was 
mounted  at  all  the  gates  ;  and  in  the  night,  all  the  citizen's- 
tvere  either  on  the  walls,  or  under  arms.  Such  veffels  as 
brought  provifions  from  the  illand  of  Euboea,  and  which  before 
had  a  much  (liorter  palfage  by  Becelia,  were  forced  to  go  round 
about,  in  order  to  double  the  cape  of  Sunium:  by  which  means 
provifions,  as'  well  as  goods  imported,  grew  much  dearer.  To 
heighten  the  calamity,  upwards  of  20,000  (laves,  the  greateit 
part  of  whom  were  artificers,  went  over  to  the  enemy,  to  fly 
from  the  extreme  mifery  with  which  the  city  was  afflicted. 
The  cattle  of  all  kinds  died.  Moil  of  the  horfes  were  lamed, 
being  continually  upon  guard,  or  upon  parties.  Every  thing 
being  laid  wafte  in  this  manner,  and  the  Athenians  enjoying 
no  longer  the  revenues  which  arofe  from  the  produce  of  their 
lands,  there  was  a  prodigious  fcarcity  of  money  ;  io  that  they 
were  forced  to  take  the  twentieth  part  of  all  the  imports,  to 
fupply  their  ufual  fubfidies. 

*  In  the  mean  time  Gylippus,  who  had  made  the  tour  of 
Sicily,  returned  with  as  many  men  as  he  could  raife  in  the 
whole  iflrmd,  and  prevailed  with  the  Syracufans  to  fit  out  the 
ftrongeft  fleet  in  their  power,  and  to  hazard  a  battle  at  fea, 
upon  the  prel'umption  that  the  fuccefs  would  anfwer  the  great- 
nefs  of  the  enterprife.  This  advice  was  ftrongly  enforced  by 
Hermocrates,  who  exhorted  the  Sy  racufans  not  to  abandon  to 
their  enemies  the  empire  of  the  fea.  He  obferved,  that  the 
Athenians  themfelves  had  not  received  it  from  their  anceftors, 
nor  been  always  poflelfed  of  it :  that  the  Perflan  war  had  in  a 
manner  forced  them  into  the  knowledge  of  naval  affairs,  riot- 
withftanding  two  great  obltacles,  their  difpofition,  and  the 
fituation  of  their  city,  which  flood  at  a  confidcrable  diftance 


;*  Thucyd.  1.  vii.  p.  497 — joo,  Plut,  in  Nic.  p.  536.  Diod.  1,  tail,  p- 140. 
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from  the  fea  :  that  the)'  had  made  themfelves  formidable  to 
other  nations,  not  fo  much  by  their  real  ftrength,  as  by  their 
courage  and  intrepidity  ;  that  they  ought  to  copy  them  ;  and 
fince  they  had  to  do  with  enemies  who  were  fo  enterprifing,  it 
was  fit  they  ihould  be  equally  daring. 

This  advice  was  approved,  and  accordingly  a  large  fleet  was 
equipped.  Gylippus  led  out  all  his  land-forces  in  the  night¬ 
time,  to  attack  the  forts  of  Plemmyrium.  Thirty-five  galleys 
of  Syracufe  which  were  in  the  great  harbour,  and  45  in  the 
lefier,  where  was  an  arfenal  for  fnips,  were  ordered  to  advance 
towards  Plemmyrium,  to  amaze  the  Athenians,  who  would 
fee  themfelves  attacked  both  by  fea  and  land  at  the  lame  time. 
The  Athenians,  at  this  news,  went  on  board  alfo  ;  and,  with 
25  fhips,  failed  to  fight  the  35  Syracufan  veffels  which  were 
failing  out  againft  them  from  the  great  harbour  ;  and  oppofed 
35  more  to  the  45  of  the  enemy,  which  were  come  out  of  the 
little  port.  A  fharp  engagement  was  fought  at  the  mouth  of 
the  great  harbour  ;  one  party  endeavouring  to  force  their  way 
into  it,  and  the  other  to  keep  them  out. 

Thofe  who  defended  the  forts  of  Plemmyrium,  having  flock¬ 
ed  to  the  fliore  to  view  the  battle,  Gylippus  attacked  the  forts 
unexpectedly  by  day-break  ;  and  having  carried  the  greateft  of 
them  by  itorm,  the  folditrs  who  defended  the  other  two  were 
fo  terrified,  that  they  abandoned  them  in  a  moment.  After 
this  advantage  the  Syracufans  fultained  a  conliderable  lofs ;  for 
fnch  of  their  veffels  as  fought  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour, 
after  having  forced  the  Athenians,  bulged  furioufly  one 
againft  the  other  as  they  entered  it  in  diforder ;  and  by  this 
means  drifted  the  victory  to  their  enemies,  who  were  not  con¬ 
tented  with  purfuing  them,  but  alfo  gave  chafe  to  thofe  who 
were  victorious  in  the  great  harbour.  Eleven  Syracufan  gal¬ 
leys  were  funk,  and  great  numbers  of  the  failors  in  them  killed. 
Three  were  taken  ;  but  the  Athenians  likewifeloft  three,  and 
after  towing  off  thofe  of  the  enemy,  they  raifed  a  trophy  in  a 
little  ifland  lying  before  Plemmyrium,  and  retired  to  the  centre 
of  their  camp. 

The  Syracufans  alfo  raifed  three  trophies  for  their  taking  of 
the  three  forts  ;  and  after  razing  one  of  the  fmaller,  they  re¬ 
paired  the  fortifications  of  the  other  two,  and  put  garrifons 
into  them.  Several  Athenians  had  been  either  killed  or  made 
prifoners  there  ;  and  great  fums  of  money  were  taken,  the 
property  of  the  public,  as  well  as  of  merchants  and  captains  of 
galleys,  befides  a  large  quant  of  ammunition  ;  this  being  a 
kind  of  magazine  for  the  whole  army.  .  They  likewife  loft  the 
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ftores  and  rigging  of  40  galleys,  with  three  fhips  that  lay  in  the 
dock.  But  a  more  coniiderable  circumftance  was,  Gylippus 
thereby  prevented  Nicias  from  getting  proviiions  and  ammuni¬ 
tion  fo  eafily  ;  for,  whilft  the  latter  was  poffeffed  of  Plemmy- 
rium,  they  procured  thefe  feeurely  and  expeditioufly  ;  whereas, 
after  their  being  difpoffeffed  of  it,  it  was  equally  difficult  and 
hazardous,  becaufe  they  could  not  bring  in  any  thing  without 
'  fighting  ;  the  enemy  lying  at  anchor  juft  off  their  fort.  Thus 
the  Athenians  could  have  no  proviiions  but  from  the  points  c-f 
their  fwords  ;  which  difpirited  the  foldiers  very  much,  and 
threw  the  whole  army  into  a  great  confternation. 

*  There  afterwards  was  a  little  fkirmifh  in  defending  a  ftac- 
cado  which  the  inhabitants  had  made  in  the  fea,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  old  harbour,  to  fecure  the- 'Shipping.  The  Athenians 
having  raifed  towers  and  parapets  on  a  large  fhip,  made  it  ad> 
vance  as  near  as  poffible  to  the  ftaccado,  in  order  that  it  might 
ferve  as  a  bulwark  to  feme  fhips  that  carried  military  engines* 
with  which  they'-  drew  up  flakes  by  the  help  of  pullies  and 
ropes,  excluftve  of  tbofe  which,  the  divers  favved  in  two  ;  the 
befieged  defending  themfelves  with  their  harbour,  and  the  ene¬ 
my  with  their  tower.  Such  flakes  as  had  been  driven  in, 
level  with  the  furface  of  the  water,  in  order  to  ftrand  thofe  vef- 
fels  that  ftiould  come  near  them,  were  the  hardeft  to  force 
away.  The  divers  alfo  bribed  the  enemy,  and  moft  of  the 
flakes  were  torn  up  ;  but  then  others  were  immediately  driven 
in  their  places.  The  utmoft  efforts  were  ufed  on  both  fidea, 
in  the  attack  as  well  as  the  defence. 

j-  One  circumftance  which  the  befieged  confidered  of  the 
greateft  importance,  was  to  attempt  a  fecond  engagement  both 
by  fea  and  land,  before  the  fleet,  and  other  fuccours  fent  by 
the  Athenians,  fhould  arrive.  They  had  concerted  frefh  mea- 
fures  for  a  battle  at  fea,  by  improving  from  the  errors  they  had 
committed  in  the  laft  engagement.  The  change  made  in  the 
galleys  was,  their  prows  were  now  fhorter,  and  at  the  fame 
time  ftronger  and  more  folid  than  before.  For  this  purpofe, 
they  fixed  great  pieces  of  timber,  projedling  forward  on  each 
fide  of  the  prows  ;  and  to  thefe  pieces  they  joined  beams  by 
way  of  props.  Thefe  beams  extended  to  the  length  of  fix 
cubits  on  each  fide  of  the  veffel,  both  within  and  without.  By 
this  they  hoped  to  gain  the  advantage  over  the  galleys  of  the 
Athenians,  which  did  not  dare,  becaufe  of  the  weaknefs  of 


*  Tliucyd.  1.  vii.  p.  500,  501. 
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their  prows,  to  attack  an  enemy  in  front,  but  only  in  flank  ; 
not  to  mention,  that  (hould  the  battle  be  fought  in  the  harbour 
they  would  not  have  room  to  fpread  themfelves,  nor  to  pafs 
between  two  galleys,  in  which  lay  their  greatelt  art ;  nor  to 
tack  about,  after  they  fhould  have  been  repulfed,  in  order  to 
return  to  the  charge  ;  whereas  the  Syracufans,  by  their  being 
mailers  of  the  whole  extent  of  the  harbour,  would  have  ail 
thefe  advantages,  and  might  reciprocally  aftift  one  another. 
On  thefe  circumftances  the  latter  founded  their  hopes  of  vic¬ 
tory. 

Gylippus  therefore  firft  drew  all  the  infantry  out  of  the 
camp,  and  advanced  towards  that  part  of  the  contravaUation 
of  the  Athenians  which  faced  the  city  ;  whilft  the  troops  of 
Olympia  marched  towards  the  other,  and  their  galleys  fet  fail. 

Nicias  did  not  care  to  venture  a  fecond  battle,  faying,  that 
as  he  expedled  a  frefli  fleet  every  moment,  and  a  great  rein¬ 
forcement  under  Demollhenes,  it  would  betray  the  greateft 
want  of  judgment,  fhould  he,  as  his  troops  were  inferior  in 
number  to  thofe  of  the  enemy,  and  already  fatigued,  hazard  a 
battle  without  being  forced  to  it.  On  the  contrary,  Menan¬ 
der  and  Euthydemus,  who  had  juft  before  been  appointed  to 
fnare  the  command  with  Nicias  till  the  arrival  of  Demollhenes, 
fired  with  ambition,  and  jealous  of  thofe  generals,  were  eager 
to  perform  fome  great  exploit,  to  bereave  the  one  of  his  glory, 
and,  if  pofiible,  eclipfe  that  of  the  other.  The  pretence  they 
alleged  on  this  occafion  was,  the  fame  and  reputation  of 
Athens  ;  and  they  aliened  with  fo  much  vehemence,  that  it 
would  be  entirely  dellroyed,  fhould  they  Ihun  the  battle,  as 
the  Syracufans  offered  it  them,  that  they  at  laft  forced  Nicias 
to  a  compliance.  The  Athenians  had  75  galleys,  and  the 
Syracufans  80. 

The  firft  day  the  fleets  continued  in  fight  of  each  other,  in 
the  great  harbour,  without  engaging  ;  and  only  a  few  fkirmifhes 
palled,  after  which  both  parties  retired  ;  and  it  was  juft  the 
tame  with  the  land-forces.  The  Syracufans  did  not  make  the 
leall  motion  the  fecond  day.  Nicias,  taking  advantage  of  this 
inaflivity,  caufed  the  tranfports  to  draw  up  in  a  line,  at  fome 
ddlance  from  one  another,  in  order  that  his  galleys  might  retire 
behind  them  with  fafety,  in  cafe  he  Ihould  be  defeated.  On 
the  morrow,  the  Syracufans  came  up  fooner  than  ufual,  when 
a  great  part  of  the  day  was  fpent  in  fkirmifhing,  after  which 
they  retired.  The  Athenians  did  not  fuppofe  they  would  re¬ 
turn,  but  imagined  that  fear  had  made  them  fly  :  but  having 
refrefhed  themfelves  with  great  diligence,  and  returning  on  board 
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their  galleys,  they  attacked  the  Athenians,  who  were  far  from 
expedling  them.  The  latter  being  now  forced  to  return  imme¬ 
diately  on  board  their  flips,  they  entered  them  in  great  diforder, 
fo  that  they  had  not  time  to  draw  them  up  in  a  line  of  battle, 
and  moil  of  the  failors  were  falling.  Vidlory  did  not  long  conti¬ 
nue  in  fufpenfe.  The  Athenians,  after  making  a  Ihort  and 
flight  refiftance,  retired  behind  their  line  of  tranfport  Ihips.  The 
enemy  purfued  them  thither,  and  were  flopped  by  the  fail-yards 
of  thofe  flips,  to  which  were  fixed*  dolphins  of  lead,  which, 
being  very  heavy,  had  they  fallen  on  the  enemy’s  galleys,  would 
have  funk  them  at  once.  The  Athenians  loll  feven  galleys  in 
this  engagement,  and  a  great  number  of  foldiers  were  either 
killed  or  taken  prifoners. 

-(-This  lofs  threw  Nicias  into  the  utmcft  confternation.  All 
the  misfortunes  he  had  met  with,  ever  fince  the  time  he  had  find 
enjoyed  the  fupreme  command,  came  into  his  mind  :  and  be 
now  is  involved  in  a  greater  than  any  of  them  by  his  comply¬ 
ing  with  the  .ad  vice  of  his  colleagues.  Whilft  he  was  revolv¬ 
ing  thefe  gloomy  ideas,  Demofthenes’s  fleet  was  feen  corning 
forward  in  great  pomp,  and  with  fuch  an  air  as  fhould  fill  the 
enemy'  with  dread  :  it  was  now  the  day  after  the  battle.  This 
fleet  confifted  of  73  galleys,  on  board  of  which  were  5000  fight¬ 
ing  men,  and. about  3000  archers,  fingers,  and  bowmen.  All 
thefe  galleys  were. richly  trimmed  ;  their  prows  being  adorned 
with  finning  ftreamers,  manned  with  flout  rowers,  commanded 
by  good,  officers,  and  echoing  with  the  found  of  clarions  and 
tmmpets ;  Demofthenes  having  affected  an  air  of  pomp  and 
triumph,  purpofely.  to  ftrike  terror  into  the  enemy. 

This  gallant  fight  alarmed  them  indeed  beyond  expreffion. 
They  did  net  fee  any'  end,  or  even  the  leaf  fufpenfion  of  their 
calamities  :  all  they  had  hitherto  done  or  fuffered  was  as  no¬ 
thing,  and  their  work  was  to  begin  again.  What  hopes  could 
they  entertain  of  being  able  to  weary  out  the  patience  of  the 
Athenians,  fince,  though  they  had  a  camp  intrenched  in  the 
middle  of  Attica,  they  were  however  able  to  fend  a  fecond  army 
into  Sicily,  as  confiderable  as  the  former;  and  that  their  power, 
as  well  as  their  courage,  feemed,  notwithilanding  all  their  Ioffes, 
inftead  of  diminifhing  to  increafe  daily  ? 

Demofthenes  having  made  an  exadt  enquiry  into  the  flate  of 
things,  imagined  that  it  would  not  be  proper  for  him  to  lofe 


*  This  engine,  fo  violent  was  its  motion,  broke  through  a  galley  from 
the  deck  to  the  hold. 

f  Thucyd.  1.  vii.  p.  313 — 518.  P!ut.  in  Nic.  p.  537.  Diod.  L  xiii.  p. 
141,  142. 
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time  as  Nicias  had  done,  who,  having  fpread  an  univerfal  ter¬ 
ror  at  his  firft  arrival,  became  afterwards  the  objedl  of  con¬ 
tempt,  for  his  having  wintered  in  Catana,  in  dead  of  going  di¬ 
rectly  to  Syracufe,  and  had  afterwards  given  Gylippus  an 
opportunity  of  throwing  troops  into  it.  He  flattered  himfelf 
with  the  hopes,  that  he  Ihould  be  able  to  carry  the  city  at  the 
firlt  attack,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  alarm  which  the  news 
of  his  arrival  would  fpread  in  every  part  of  it,  and  by  that 
means  {hould  immediately  put  an  end  to  the  war  :  otherwife 
he  intended  to  raife  the  liege,  and  no  longer  harafs  and  leflen 
the  troops  by  fighting  battles  never  decilive,  ncr  quite  exhauft 
the  city  of  Athens,  by  employing  its  treafures  in  needlefs  ex- 
pences. 

Nicias,  terrified  by  this  bold  and  precipitate  refolution  ofDe- 
mofthenes,  conjured  him  not  to  be  fo  hafty,  but  to  take  time 
to  weigh  things  deliberately,  that  he  might  have  no  caufe  to 
repent  of  what  he  fhould  do.  He  obferved  to  him,  that  the 
enemy  would  be  ruined  by  delays  :  that  their  provillons  as  well 
as  money  were  entirely  exhaufted  ;  that  their  allies  were  going 
to  abandon  them  ;  that  they  mult  foon  be  reduced  to  fuch  ex¬ 
tremity,  for  want  of  provillons,  as  would  force  them  to  furren- 
der,  as  they  had  before  refolved  :  for  there  were  certain  per- 
fons  in  Syracule  who  held  a  fecret  correfpondence  with  Nicias, 
and  exhorted  him  not  to  be  impatient,  becaufe  the  Syracufans 
were  tired  with  the  war  and  with  Gylippus ;  and  that  Ihould 
the  neceffity  to  which  they  were  reduced  be  ever  fo  little  in- 
creafed,  they  would  furrender  at  difcretion. 

As  Nicias  did  not  explain  himfelf  clearly,  and  would  not  de¬ 
clare  in  exprefs  terms,  that  fure  and  certain  advices  were  fent 
him  of  whatever  was  tranfadled  in  the  city,  his  remonftrances 
were  conlidered  as  an  eft'eCl  of  the  timidity  and  flownefs  with 
which  he  had  always  been  reproached.  “  Such,”  faid  they, 
“  are  his  uiual  protraction,  delays,  diftrufts,  and  fearful  precau- 
“  tion,  whereby  he  has  deadened  all  the  vivacity,  and  extin- 

guilhed  all  the  ardour  of  the  troops,  in  not  marching  them 
“  immediately  again!!  the  enemy  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  by  de- 
“  fa  ring  to  attack  them,  till  his  own  forces  were  weakened  and 
“  defpiled.”  This  made  the  reft  of  the  generals  and  all  the 
officers  come  over  to  Dcmofthenes’s  opinion,  and  Nicias  him¬ 
felf  was  at  laft  forced  to  acquiefce  with  it. 

Demofthenes,  after  having  attacked  to  no  purpofe  the  wall 
which  cut  the  contravallation  of  the  befiegers,  confined  him- 
felf  to  the  attack  of  Epipolae,  from  a  fuppofition  that  (hould 
he  once  be  mailer  of  it,  the  wall  would  be  quite  undefended. 

He 
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He  therefore  took  provifions  for  five  days,  with  workmen,  im¬ 
plements,  and  every  thing  neceftary  for  him  to  defend  that 
poll  after  he  fhould  polTefs  himfelf  of  it.  As  there  was  no 
going  up  to  it  in  the  day-time  undifeovered,  he  marched  thi¬ 
ther  in  the  night  with  all  his  forces,  followed  by  Eurymedon 
and  Menander  :  Nicias  Haying  behind  to  guard  the  camp. 
They  went  up  by  the  way  of  Euryelus,  as  before,  unperceived 
by  the  centinels  ;  attack  the  firft  intrenchment,  and  ftorm  it, 
after  killing  part  of  thofe  who  defended  it.  Demoflhenes,  not 
fatisfied  with  this  advantage,  to  prevent  the  ardour  of  his  fol- 
diers  from  cooling,  and  not  delay  the  execution  of  his  defign, 
marches  forward.  During  this  interval,  the  forces  of  the  city, 
fullained  by  Gylippus,  march  under  arms  out  of  the  in- 
trenchments.  Being  feized  with  aftonifhment,  which  the  dark- 
nefs  of  the  night  increafed,  they  were  immediately  repulfed 
and  put  to  flight.  But  as  the  Athenians  advanced  in'' ciTforder, 
to  force  whatever  might  refill  their  arms,  left  the  enemy  might 
rally  again,  fhould  time  be  allowed  them  to  breathe  and  reco¬ 
ver  from  their  furprife,  they  are  ftopt  on  a  fudden  by  the 
Bccotians,  who  make  a  vigorous  ftand,  and  marching  againft 
the  Athenians  with  their  pikes  prefented,  they  repulfe  them 
with  great  {bouts,  and  make  a  dreadful  ftatighter.  This 
fpreads  an  univerfal  terror  through  the  reft  of  the  army.  Thofe 
who  fled  either  force  along  fuch  as  were  advancing  to  their  af- 
fiftance,  or  elfe  miftaking  them  for  enemies,  turn  their  arms 
againft  them.  They  now  were  all  mixed  indifcriminately,  it 
being  impofiible  to  difcover  objelfts  in  the  horrors  of  a  night, 
which  was  not  fo  gloomy  as  entirely  to  make  objects  impercep¬ 
tible,  nor  yet  light  enough  to  diftinguifh  thofe  which  were  feen. 
The  Athenian*  fought  for  one  another  to  no  purpofe  ;  and 
from  their  often  afking  the  worr/,  by  which  only  they  were  able 
to  know  one  another,  a  ftrange  confufion  of  founds  was  heard, 
which  occafioned  no  little  diforder  ;  not  to  mention  that  they, 
by  this  means,  divulged  the  word  to  the  enemy,  and  could 
not  learn  theirs  ;  becaufe  by  their  being  together  and  in  a 
body,  they  had  no  occafion  to  repeat  it.  In  the  mean  time, 
thofe  who  were  purfued,  threw  themfelves  from  the  top  of  the 
rocks,  and  many  were  dallied  to  pieces  by  the  fall ;  and  as  moil 
of  thofe  whoefcaped,  ftraggled  from  one  another  up  and  down 
the  fields  and  woods,  they  were  cut  to  pieces  the  next  day  by 
the  enemy’s  horfe,  who  purfued  them.  Two  thoufand  Athe¬ 
nians  were  {lain  in  this  engagement,  and  a  great  number  were 
taken  ;  thofe  who  fled  having  thrown  them  away,  that  they 
might  be  the  better  able  to  efcape  over  the  precipices. 
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SECTION  XIV. 

•THE  ATHENIANS  AGAIN  HAZARD  A  SEA  FIGHT,  AND  ARE 

DEFEATED. - NtCIAS  AND  DEMOSTHENES  SENTENCED  TO 

DIE,  AND  EXECUTED. 

The  Athenian  generals*,  after  fullaining  fo  great  a  lofs, 
were  in  a  prodigious  dilemma,  and  did  not  know  how  to  act 
in  the  prelent  difcouragement  and  defpair  of  the  troops,  who 
died  daily,  either  by  the  difeafes  of  the  autumn,  or  by  the  bad 
air  of  the  fens  near  which  they  were  encamped.  Demollhenes 
was  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  proper  for  them  to  leave  the 
country  immediately,  lince  they  had  been  unfuccefsful  in  fo  im¬ 
portant  an  enterprise;  efpecially  as  the  feafon  was  not  too  far 
advanced  for  failing,  and  that  they  had  i'nips  enough  to  force 
a  paffage,  in  cafe  the  enemy  fhould  dilpute  it  with  them.  He 
declared,  that  it  would  be  of  much  greater  advantage  to 
oblige  the  enemy  to  raife  their  blockade  of  Athens,  than  for 
them  to  continue  that  of  Syracufe,  by  which  they  exhaufted 
t’hemfelves  to  no  purpofe;  that  he  was  certain  they  would  not 
be  reinforced  by  a  new  army;  and  that  they  could  not  hope 
to  overcome  the  enemy  with  the  weak  one  under  their  com¬ 
mand. 

Nicias  was  fenfible,  that  the  arguments  his  colleague  ufed 
were  very  juft,  and  he  himfelf  was  of  his  opinion:  but  at  the 
fame  time  he  was  afraid,  left  fo  public  a  confeffion  of  the  weak 
condition  to  which  they  were  reduced,  and  their  refolution  to 
leave  Sicily,  the  report  of  which  would  certainly  reach  the 
enemy,  fhould  complete  the  ruin  of  their  affairs;  and  per¬ 
haps  make  them  unable  to  execute  their  refolution  when  they 
fhould  attempt  it.  Befides,  they  had  fome  little  hopes  left 
that  the  befieged,  being  themfelves  reduced  to  great  extremi¬ 
ty  by  their  abfolute  want  of  provifions  and  money,  would  at 
Lift  be  inclined  to  furrender  upon  honourable  terms.  Thus, 
although  he  was  in  reality  uncertain  and  wavering,  he  infmuat- 
ed,  that  he  did  not  care  to  quit  Sicily,  till  the  Athenians  fhould 
have  iirft  fent  orders  for  that  purpofe;  and  that  otherwife  they 
would  be  highly  difpleafed:  that  as  thofe  who  were  to  judge 
them,  had  not  been  eye-witneffes  of  the  ftate  of  things,  they 
would  be  of  a  different  opinion;  and,  at  the  inftigation  of  fome 
orator,  certainly  condemn  them:  that  moft  of  thofe  men,  who 

*  Thucyd.  1.  vii.  p.  511 — J20.  Plut.  in  Nic.  p.  538—  J42.  Diod.'l.  xiii. 
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ii e"w  exclaimed  with  the  greateft  vehemence  agamfi  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  they  laboured  under,  would  then  change  their  note* 
and  accufe  them  of  having  been  bribed  to  raife  the  fiege: 
That  knowing  fo  well,  as  he  did,  the  difpontion  and  cha- 
lifter  of  the  Athenians,  he  chofe  to  die  glorloufly  by  the  ene¬ 
my’s  fwefd,  rather  than  be  ignotninioufly  condemned  by  his 
fellow-citizens. 

Theie  reafons,  though  they  appeared  very  ftrong,  were  yet 
not  able  to  convince  Demofthenes;  and  it  was  ftill  his  opinion, 
that  the  only  good  choice  they  could  make,  would  be  to  re¬ 
tire.  However,  as  he  had  been  unfuccefsful  in  his  former  opi¬ 
nion,  he  was  afraid  of  infixing  upon  this;  and  he  was  the 
mure  inclined  to  come  into  that  of  Nidus,  from  imagining, 
with  many  others,  that  tin's  general  might  have  feme  feeret 
refource,  as  he  was  fo  firmly  rtiolved  to  Hay, 

*  Gylippus,  after  having  made  the  tour  of  Sicily,  had  brought 
a  great  body  of  troops  with  him.  This  new  reinforcement 
'terrified  the  Athenians  exceedingly,  whofe  army  diminifhed 
daily  by  ficknefs;  and  they  now  began  to  repent  their  not  hav¬ 
ing  railed  the  fiege,  efpecftily  as  the  befieged  were  prepar¬ 
ing  to  attack  them  both  by  ka  and  land.  Befides,  Nicias  no 
longer  oppoled  this  refolution,  and  only  drifted  to  have  it 
kept  feeret.  Orders  were  therefore  given,  as  privately  as  pof- 
libit’,  for  the  feet  to  prepays  for  letting  fail  with  the  utraoft 
expedition. 

When  all  tilings  were  ready,  the  moment  they  were  going 
to  fet  fail,  wholly  unfufpe&ed  by  the  enemy,  who  were  far 
from  furmifing  they  would  leave  Sicily  fo  icon,  the  moan  was 
i’uddenly  eciipfed  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  loft  all  its 
i'plendor;  which  terrified  Nicias  and  the  whole  army, _  who, 
from  ignorance  and  fuperftition,  were  aftonilhed  at  fo  fudden 
.  a  change,  the  caules  of  which  they  did  not  know,  and  there¬ 
fore  dreaded  the  confequences  of  it.  They  then  confuted  the 
jbotl i layers;  and,  who  being  equally  unacquainted  with  the 
reafons  of  this  phenomenon,  only  augmented  their  condensa¬ 
tion.  It  was  the  cullom,  after  fuch  accidents  had  happened, 
to  fufpend  their  enterprife  but  for  three  days.  The  footh- 
layers  pronounced,  that  he  muft  not  fet  fail  till  three  times 
nine  days  were  paft( theie  are  Thucydides’s  woros), which  doubt- 
lefs  was  a  myfterious  number  in  the  opinion  of  the  people, 
Nicias,  lerupujoqs  to  a  fault,  and 'full  of  a  rniftaken  veneration 
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for  thefe  blind  interpreters  of  the  will  of  the  gods,  declared 
that  he  would  wait  a  whole  revolution  of  the  moon,  and  not 
return  till  the  fame  day  of  the  next  month;  as  it  he  had  not 
feen  the  planet  very  clearly,  the  inllant  it  had  emerged  irom 
that  part  which  was  darkened  by  the  interpolitjon  of  the  earth  3 
body. 

But  he  was  not  allowed  time  for  this.  The  news  of  the  intend¬ 
ed  departure  of  the  Athenians  being  foon  fpread  over  the  ci¬ 
ty,  a  refolution  was  taken  to  attack  the  beiiegers  both  by  fea 
and  land.  The  Syracufans  began  the'  firft  day  by  attackin  , 
the  intrerichmenls,  and  gained  a  flight  advantage  over  the 
enemy.  On  the  morrow  they  made  a  fecond  attack;  and  at 
the  fame  time  failed  with  76  galleys,  againft.  86  of  the  Atheni¬ 
ans.  Eurymedon,  who  commanded  the  right  of  the  Athe¬ 
nian  fleet,  having  fpread  along  the  (bore  to  furround  then. .. 
this  movement  proved  fatal  to  him;  for,  as  he  was  detached 
from  the  body  of  the  fleet,  the  Syracufans,  after  forcing  the 
main  battle,  which  was  in  the  centre,  attacked  him;  drove 
him  vigorcufly  into  the  gulf  called  Daicon,  and  there  defeat¬ 
ed  him  entirely.  Enrymedon  loft  his  life  in  the  engagement. 
They  afterwards  gave  chafe  to  the  reft  of  the  galleys,  and  run 
them  againft  the  (hore.  Gylippus,  w’ho  commanded  the  land- 
army,  feeing  the  Athenian  galleys  were  forced  aground,  and 
not  able  to  return  into  their  ftaccado,  landed  vfith  part  of  his 
troops,  in  order  to  charge  the  foldiers,  in  cafe  they  fhould  be 
forced  to  run  afhore;  and  to  give  his  friends  the  more  room 
to  tow  fuch  galleys  ns  they  mould  have  taken.  However,  he 
was  repulfed  by  the  Tyrrhenians,  who  were  polled  on  that  fide, 
and  obliged  by  the  Athenians,  who  flew  to  fu^ain  them, 
to  retire  with  fome  lofs  as  far  as  the  moor  called  Lyflmelia, 
which  lay  near  it.  The  latter  faved  moft  of  their  i’nips,  id 
excepted,  which  were  taken  by  the  Syracufans,  and  then- 
crews  cut  to  pieces  by  them.  After  this,  refolding  to  burn  the 
reft,  they  filled  an  old  veffel  with  combuftible  materials;  and 
having  fet  fire  to  it,  they  drove  it  by  the  help  of  the  wind  againft 
the  Athenians,  who  neverthelefs  extinguilhed  the  fire,  and 
drove  off  that  fhip. 

Each  fide  eredted  trophies;  the  Syracufans  for  the  defeat  of 
Eurymedon,  and  the  advantage  they  had  gained  the  day  be¬ 
fore;  and  the  Athenians,  for  their  having  drove  part  of  the 
enemy  into  the  moor,  and  put  the  other  part  to  flight.  But 
the  minds  of  the  two  nations  were  very  differently  difpofed. 
The  Syracufans,  who  had  been  thrown  into  the  utmoft  con- 
fternation  at  the  arrival  of  Demofthenes  with  his  fleet,  feeing* 
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themfelves  victorious  in  a  naval  engagement,  refumed  frefh 
hope,  and  allured  themfelves  of  a  complete  victory  over  their 
enemies.  The  Athenians,  on  the  contrary,  fruftrated  of  their 
only  refource,  and  overcome  by  fea  fo  contrary  to  their  ex¬ 
pectation?,  entirely  loft  courage,  and  had  no  thoughts  but  of 
retiring. 

The  enemy,  to  deprive  them  of  all  refource,  and  prevent 
their  clcaping,  lliut  the  mouth  of  the  great  harbour,  which 
was  about  500  paces  wide,  with  galleys  placed  crofs-ways,  and 
other  veffels  fixed  with  anchors  and  iron  chains  ;  and  at  the 
fame  time  made  the  requifite  preparations  for  the  battle,  in 
cafe  they  fhould  have  the  courage  to  engage  again.  When  the 
.Athenians  faw  themfelves  thus  hemmed  in,  the  generals  and 
principal  officers  affembled,  in  order  to  deliberate  on  the  pre¬ 
sent  irate  of  affairs.  They  were  in  abfolute  want  of  provifions, 
which  was  owing  to  their  having  forbid  the  people  of  Catana 
to  bring  any,  from  the  hopes  they  entertained  of  their  being 
able  to  retire  ;  and  they  could  net  procure  any  from  other: 
places,  unlefs  they  were  mafters  of  the  fea.  This  made  them 
refolve  to  venture  a  fea-fight.  In  this  view,  they  were  deter¬ 
mined  to  leave  their  old  camp,  and  their  walls,  which  extended 
to  the  temple  of  Hercules  ;  and  to  entrench  themfelves  on  the 
there,  near  their  fhips,  in  the  imalleft  compafs  poffible.  Their 
defign  was,  to  leave  fome  forces  in  that  place  to  guard  their 
baggage  and  the  fick  ;  and  to  fight  with  the  reft  on  board  all 
the  (hips  they  fhculd  have  faved.  They  intended  to  retire  into 
Catana,  in  cafe  they  fhould  he  victorious  ;  otherwife,  to  fet  fire 
to  their  fnips,  and  to  march  by  land  to  the  rieareft  city  belong¬ 
ing  to  their  allies. 

This  refolution  being  taken,  Nicias  immediately  filled 
lie  galleys,  the  others  having  loft  their  oars,  with  the 
Sower  of  his  infantry  ;  and  drew  up  the  reft  of  the  forces, 
particularly  the  bowmen,  in  order  of  battle  on  the  fhore.  As 
the  Athenians  dreaded  very  much  the  beaks  of  the  Syraculau 
galleys,  Nicias  had  provided  harping-irons  to  grapple  them,  in 
order  to  break  the  force  of  the  blow,  and  to  come  immediately 
to  clofe  fight  as  on  the  fhore.  But  the  enemy  perceiving  this, 
covered  the  prows  and  upper  part  of  their  galleys  with  leather, 
to  prevent  their  being  fo  ealily  laid  hold  of.  The  commanders 
on  both  fides  had  employed  all  their  rhetoric  to  animate  their 
men  ;  and  none  could  ever  have  been  prompted  from  ftronger 
motives  ;  for  the  battle  which  was  going  to  be  fought,  was  to 
determine,  not  only  their  lives  and  liberties,  but  alfo  the  fate  of 
their  countrv. 
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The  battle  was  very  obffinate  and  bloody.  The  Athenians 
being  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  port,  eahly  took  thofe  {hips 
which  defended  the  entrance  of  it  ;  but  when  they  attempted 
to  break  the  chain  of  the  reft,  to  widen  the  paffage,  the  ene¬ 
my  came  up  from  all  quarters.  As  near  200  galleys,  came 
ruffling  on  each  fide,  in  the  narrow  place,  there  mull  neceffarily 
be  a  very  great  confufion  ;  and  the  veffels  could  not  eahly  ad¬ 
vance  forward  or  retire,  nor  turn  about  to  renew  the  attack. 
The  beaks  of  the  galleys,  for  this  reafon,  did  very  little  exe¬ 
cution;  but  there  were  very  furious  and  frequent  difcharges. 
The  Athenians  were  overwhelmed  with  a  fhower  of  (lone:, 
which  always  did  execution  from  what  place  foever  they  were 
thrown  ;  whereas  they  defended  themfelves  only  by  {hooting 
darts  and  arrows,  which,  by  the  motion  of  the  fnips,  from  the 
agitation  ot  the  fea,  did  not  carry  true,  and  by  that  means  the- 
greateft  part  of  them  did  little  execution.  Arifton  ti  e  pilot 
had  given  the  Syracufans  this  counfel.  Thefe  dif-harges  be¬ 
ing  over,  the  foldiers,  heavily  armed,  attempted  to  enter  the  ene¬ 
my’s  (hips,  in  order  to  fight  hand  to  hand  :  And  i  often  hap-* 
pened,  that  whilft  they  were  climbiug  up  one  fide,  their  own 
{hips  were  entered  on  the  other  ;  and  two  or  three  {hips  would 
be  grappled  to  one,  which  occafioned  a  great  perplexity  and 
confufion.  Further,  the  noife  of  the  (hips. that  dafhed  one 
againft  the  other,  the  different  cries  of  the  victors  and  van¬ 
quished,  prevented  the  orders  of  the  officers  from  being  heard. 
The  Athenians  wanted  to  force  a  paffage,  whatever  might  be 
the  confequence,  to  fecure  their  return  into  their  own  country  ; 
and  this  the  enemy  employed  their  utmoft  efforts  to  prevent, 
in  order  that  they  might  gain  a  more  complete  and  more  glori-’^ 
ous  victory.  The  two  land-armies,  which  were  drawn  upon 
the  higheft  part  of  the  fhore,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  city 
who  were  there,  ran  to  the  walls  ;  whilft  the  reft,  kneeling 
in  the  temples,  were  imploring  heaven  to  give  fuccefs  to  their  citi¬ 
zens;  and  thefe  favv  clearly,  becaufe  of  their  little  diftance  from 
the  fleets,  every  thing  that  palled,  and  contemplated  the  battle 
as  from  an  amphitheatre,  but  not  without  great  anxiety  am'  ter¬ 
ror.  Attentive  to,  and  fnuddering  at  every  movement  and  the 
feveral  changes  which  happened  ;  they  difeovered  the  concern 
they  had  in  the  battle,  their  fears,  their  hope?,  their  grief,  their 
joy,  by  different  cries  and  different  geftures ;  {{retching  out 
their  hands,  fometimes  towards  the  combatants  to  animate 
them,  and  at  other  times  towards  heaven,  to  implore  the  fuc- 
cour  and  prote&ion  of  the  gods.  Atlafl,  the  Athenian  fleet, 
after  fuftaining  a  long  battle  and  a  vigorous  reffftance,  was  put 
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to  flight,  and  driven  againfl  the  fhore.  The  Syracufans,  who 
were  fpeflators  of  this  victory,  conveyed  to  the  whole  city,  by 
an  univerfal  fhout,  the  news  of  this  victory.  The  victors,  now 
mailers  of  the  fea,  and  failing  with  a  favourable  wind  towards 
Syracufe,  eredted  a  trophy  ;  whilb  the  Athenians,  who  were 
quite  dejefted  and  overpowered,  did,  not  fo  much  as  requeft 
that  their  dead  foldiers  might  be  delivered  to  them,  in  order 
to  pay  the  laid  fad  duty  to  their  remains. 

There  now  remained  but  two  methods  for  them  to  choofe;; 
either  to  attempt  the  paifage  a  fecond  time,  for  which  they 
had  flips  and  foldiers  baffle  lent,  or  to  abandon  their  fleet  to 
the  enemy,  and  retire  by  land.  Demoilhenes  propofed  the 
former;  but  the  failors,  in  the  deepeit  affliction,  refufed  to 
obey,  fully  perfuaded  that  it  would  be  impofiible  for  them  to 
fuftain  a  fecond  engagement.  The  fecond  method  was  there- 
fore  refolved  upon,  and  accordingly  they  prepared  to  fet  out 
in  the  night,  to  conceal  the  march  of  their  army  from  the 
enemy. 

But  Hermocrates,  who  fufpedted  their  dcfign,  was  very  fen-- 
fible  that  it  was  of  the  utmoth  importance  not  to  fuffer  fo  great 
a  body  of  forces  to  efcape;  lince  they  otherwife  might  fortify 
themfelves  in  fame  corner  of  the  ifland,  and  renew  the  war, 
Tiie  Syracufans  were  at  that  time  in  the  midft  of  their  feffi- 
vity  and  rejoicings,  and  meditating  nothing  but  how  they 
might  heft  divert  themfelves,  after  the  toils  they  had  fuftain- 
cd  in  light.  They  were  then  folemnizing  the  fcltival  of  Her¬ 
cules.  To  defire  the  Syracufans  to  take  up  arms  again,  in 
order  to  purfue  the  enemy,  and  to  attempt  to  draw  them  from 
their  diverfions  either  by  force  or  perfuafion,  would  have  been 
to  no  purpofe;  for  which  reafon  another  expedient  was  em¬ 
ployed.  Hermocrates  fent  out  a  few  horfemen,  who  were  to 
pafs  for  friends  of  the  Athenians,  and  ordered  them  to  cry 
aloud;  “Tell  Nicias  not  to  retire  till  day-light;  for  the  Sy- 
“  racufans  lie  in  atnhufh  fo1  him,,  and  have  ieized  on  the 

p?.^^es.'',  This  falfe  advice  llopt  Nicias  at  once;  and  he  did 
net  even'fet  out  the  next  day,  in  ordtr  that  the  foldiers  might 
have  more  time  to  prepare  for  their  departure,  and  carry  oft 
whatever  might  be  neceflary  for  their  fubfiftence,  and  abandon 
the  red. 

The  enemy  had  time  enough  for  feizing  the  avenues.  The 
next  morning  early  they  polleffed  themfelves  cf  the  moft  dif¬ 
ficult  paffes,  fortified  thofe  places  where^  the  rivers  were  ford¬ 
able,  broke  down  the  bridges,  and  ipread  detachments  of  horie 
up  and  dow  n  the  plain ;  fo  that  there  was  not  one  place  through 
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which  the  Athenians  could  pafs  without  fighting.  They  fet 
out  upon  their  march  the  third  day  after  the  battle,  with  de- 
lign  to  retire  toCatana.  The  whole  army  was  in  an  inexprel- 
fible  conllernation,  to  fee  fuch  great  numbers  ol  men,  either 
dead  or  dying,  fome  of  whom  were  left  expofed  to  wild  beads, 
and  the  red  to  the  cruelty  of  the  enemy.  Thofe  who  were 
fick  and  wounded  conjured  them  with  tears,  to  take  them 
along  with  the  army,  and  held  by  their  clothes  when  they'  were 
going;  or  elle,  dragging  themfelves  after  them,  followed  them 
as  far  as  their  drength  would  permit ;  and,  when  this  failed, 

.  they  had  recourfe  to  tears,  fighs,  imprecations;  and  fending  up 
towards  heaven  plaintive  and  dying  groans,  they  called  upon 
the  gods  as  well  as  men  to  avenge  their  cruelty,  whilft  every 
place  echoed  with  lamentations. 

The  whole  army  was  in  as  deplorable  a  condition.  Ail  men 
were  feized  with  the  deeped  melancholy.  They  were  inward¬ 
ly  tortured  with  rage  and  anguidi,  when  they  reprefented  to 
themfelves  the  greatnefs  from  which  they  were  fallen,  the  ex¬ 
treme  mifery  to  which  they  were  reduced,  and  the  dill  greater 
evils  from  which  they  forefaw  it  would  be  impolTible  for  them 
to  efcape.  They  could  not  bear  the  companion  for  ever  pre- 
fent  in  their  thoughts,  of  the  triumphant  date  in  which  they 
had  left  Athens,  in  the  midd  of  the  good  wifhes  and  acclama¬ 
tions  of  the  people;  with  the  ignominy  of  their  retreat,  aggra¬ 
vated  by  the  cries  and  imprecations  of  their  relations  and  fel¬ 
low-citizens. 

But  the  mod  melancholy  part  of  the  fpeftacle,  and  that 
which  moll  deferved  compafiion,  was  Nicias.  Dejeffed  and 
worn  out  by  a  tedious  illnefs,  deprived  of  the  mod  necedary 
things,  at  a  time  when  his  age  and  infirmities  required  them 
mod;  pierced,  not  only  with  his  private  grief,  but  with  that 
of  others,  all  which  preyed  upon  his  heart;  this  great  man,  fu- 
perior  to  all  his  evils,  thought  of  nothing  but  how  he  might 
bed  comfort  his  foldiers,  and  revive  their  courage.  He  ran  up 
and  down  in  all  places,  crying  aloud,  that  matters  were  not  yet 
defperate,  and  that  other  armies  had  efcaped  from  greater 
dangers;  that  they  ought  not  to  accufe  themfelves,  or  grieve 
too  immoderately,  for  misfortunes  which  they  had  not  occa- 
fioned;  that  if  they  had  offended  fome  god,  his  vengeance  mud 
be  fatiated  by  this  time;  that  fortune,  after  having  fo  long  fa¬ 
voured  the  enemy,  would  at  lad  be  tired  of  perftcuting  them  ; 
that  their  bravery  and  numbers  made  them  dill  foimidable, 
being  dill  near  40,000  drong;  that  no  city  in  Sicily  would  be 
able  to  withdand  them,  nor  prevent  their  fettling  wherever 

they 
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they  might  think  proper;  that  they  had  no  more  to  do,  but- to 
take  care  feverally  of  themfelves,  and  march  in  good  order; 
that  by  a  prudent  and  courageous  retreat,  which  was  now  be¬ 
come  their  only  refource,  they  would  not  only  fave  themfelves, 
but  alfo  their  country,  and  enable  it  to  recover  its  former 
grandeur.- 

The  army  marched  in  two  bodies,  both  drawn  up  in  the  form 
of  a  phalanx;  the  firft  being  commanded  by  Nieias,  and  the 
fecond  by  Demofthenes,  with  the  baggage  in  the  centre.  Being 
come  to  the  river  Anapis,  they  forced  the  paffage,  and  after¬ 
wards  were  charged  by  all  the  enemy’s  cavalry,  as  well  as  arch¬ 
ers,  who  difcharged  perpetually  upon  them.  They  were  an¬ 
noyed  in  this  manner  during  feveral  days  march;  every  one  of 
the  pafles  being  guarded,  and  the  Athenians  being  obliged  to 
difpute  every  inch  of  their  way.  The  enemy  did  not  care  to 
hazard  a  battle  againft  an  army,  which  defpair  alone  might  ren¬ 
der  invincible ;  and,  the  inllant  the  Athenians  prcfented  the 
Syracufans  battle,  the  latter  retired:  but  whenever  the  former 
would  proceed  in  their  inarch,  they  advanced,  and  charged 
them  in  their  retreat. 

Demoilhenes  and  Nieias,  feeing  the  miferable  condition  to 
which  the  troops  were  reduced,  being  in  extreme  want  of  pro- 
vifions,  and  great  numbers  of  them  wounded,  judged  it  advife- 
able  to  retire  towards  tire  fea,  by  a  quite  contrary  way  from 
that  in  which  they  then  marched,  and  to  make  diredtly  for 
Camarina  and  Gela,  inflead  of  proceeding  to  Catana,  as  they 
Jirft  intended.  They  fet  out  in  the  night,  after  lighting  a  great 
number  of  fires,-  The  retreat  was  made  in  great  conlufion  and 
diferder,  as  generally  happens  to  great  armies  in  the  glcomy- 
horrors  of  the  night,  efpecially  when  the  enemy  is  not  far  off. 
However,  the  van-guard,  commanded  by  Nieias,  came  forward 
in  good  order;  but  above  half  the  rear- guard,  with  Demofthe- 
nesat  their  head,  feperatedfrom  the  main  body,andloft  theirway.  • 
On  the  next  day  the  Syracufans,  who,  on  the  report  of  their 
retreat,  had  marched  with  the  utmoft  diligence,  came  up  with 
him  about  noon;  and  having  furrounded  him  with  their  horfe, 
they  drove  him  into  a  narrow  place  incloled  with  a  wall,  where 
his  fold:ers  fought  like  lions.  Perceiving,  at  the  clofe  of 
the  day,  that  they  were  eppreffed  with  fatigue,  and  covered 
with  wounds,  they  gave  the  iflauders  leave  to  retire,  which 
fome  of  them  accepted;  and  afterwards  fpared  the  lives  of  the 
reft,  who  furrendered  at  discretion  with  Demofthenes,  after 
having  ftipulated,  that  they  fnould  not  be  put  .0  death,  nor  Sen¬ 
tenced  'O  perpetual  imprifonment.  About  6000  ioidiers  fur- 
rendered  on  thefe  conditions. 

Nieias 
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Nicias  arrived  the  fame  evening  at  the  river  Erineus,  and, 
paffing  it,  encamped  on  a  mountain,  where  the  enemy  came  up 
with  him  the  next  day,  and  fummoned  him  to  furrender  at  dif- 
cretion,  as  Demofthenes  had  done.  Nicias  could  not  perfuade 
himfelf  at  firft,  that  what  they  told  him  concerning  that  general 
was  true,  and  therefore  dcfired  leave  to  fend  fome  horfe  for  in¬ 
formation.  Upon  their  returning  with  the  news  that  Demoft- 
henes  had  really  furrendered  in  that  manner,  Nicias  offered  to 
pay  the  expcnces  of  the  war,  upon  condition  that  they  would 
permit  him  to  leave  the  country  with  his  forces,  and  to  give  as 
many  Athenians  for  hoilages,  as  they  fhould  be  obliged  to  pay 
talents.  But  the  enemy  reje&ed-this  propofal  with  difdain  and 
infolence,  and  renewed  the  attack.  Nicias,  though  iaabfolute 
want  of  all  things,  however  fuftained  the  charge  the  whole 
night,  and  marched  towards  the  river  Afinarus.  When  they 
were  got  to  the  banks  of  it,  the  Syracufans  advancing  up  to 
them,  threw  moft  of  them  into  the  ftream  ;  the  relt  having  al¬ 
ready  plunged  voluntarily  into  it  to  quench  their  third.  Here 
the  greatefl  and  moft  bloodyhavoc  was  made,  the  poor  wretches 
being  butchered  without  the  leaft  pity  as  they  were  drinking. 
Nicias,  finding  all  loft,  and  unable  to  bear  this  difmal  fpeftacle, 
furrendered  at  diferetion,  upon  condition  that  Gylippus  fhould 
difeontinue  the  fight,  and  fpare  the  reft  of  his  army.  A  great 
number  were  killed,  and  more  taken  prifoners,  fo  that  all  Si¬ 
cily  was  filled  with  them.  *  The  Athenians  feemed  to  have 
been  difpleafed  with  their  general,  for  furrendering  in  this  man¬ 
ner  at  diferetion  ;  and,  for  this  reafon,  his  name  was  omitted 
in  a  public  monument,  on  which  were  engraved  the  names  of 
thofe  commanders  who  had  loft  their  lives  in  fighting  for  their 
country. 

The  viftors  adorned  with  the  arms  taken  from  the  prifoners 
the  fineft  and  largeft  trees  they  could  find  on  the  banks  of  the 
rivers,  and  made  a  kind  of  trophies  of  thefe  trees;  when  crown¬ 
ing  themfelves  with  chaplets  of  flowers,  drefiftig  their  horfes  in 
the  richeft  caparifons,  and  cropping  thofe  of  their  enemies, 
they  entered  triumphantly  into  Syracufe,  after  having  happily 
terminated  the  moft  confiderable  war  in  which  they  had  ever 
been  engaged  with  the  Greeks  ;  and  won,  by  their  ftrength 
and  valour,  a  moft  fignal  and  moft  complete  vidfory.  The 
next  day  a  council  was  held,  to  deliberate  on  what  was  to  be 
done  with  the  prifoners.  Diodes,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
greateft  authority  among  the  people,  propofed,  that  all  the 
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Athenians  who  were  born  of  free  parents,  and  allfuch  Sicilians 
as  had  joined  with  them,  fhould  be  imprifoned,  and  only  two 
meafures  of  flour,  and  one  of  water,  given  them  daily;  that 
the  (laves  and  all  the  allies  fhould  be,  publicly  fold  ;  and  that 
the  two  Athenian  generals  fhould  be  ftrft  fcourged  with  rodsr 
and  afterwards  put  to  death. 

*  This  laft  article  was  exceedingly  difliked  by  all  wife  and 
compaflionate  Syracufans.  Hermocrates,  who  was  very  famous 
for  his  probity  and  juftice,  attempted  to  make  fome  remon- 
ftrances  to  the  people,  but  they  would  not  hear  him  ;  and  the 
fhouts  which  echoed  on  all  fidcs,  prevented  him  from  continu¬ 
ing  his  fpecch.  At  that  inftant  f  an  ancient  man,  venerable 
for  his  great  age  and  gravity,  who,  in  this  war,  had  led  two- 
fons,  the  only  heirs  to  his  name  and  cftate,  made  his  fervants 
carry  him  to  the  tribunal  for  harangues;  and  the  inftant  he  ap¬ 
peared,  a  profound  filence  was  made.  “  You  here  behold,”  fays 
he,  “  an  unfortunate  father,  who  has  felt  more  than  any  other 
“  Syracufan,  the  fatal  dTefts  of  this  war  by  the  death  of 
“  two  fons,  who  formed  all  the  confolation,  and  were  the  only 
“  fupports  cf  my  old  age.  I  cannot  indeed  forbear  admiring 
“  their  courage  and  felicity,  in  facrilicing,  to  their  country’s 
“  welfare,  a  life  of  which  they  would  one  day  have  been  de- 
prived  by  the  common  courfe  of  nature  :  but  then  I  cannot 
“  but  be  ftrongly  affedled  with  the  cruel  wound  which  their 
“  death  has  made  in  my  heart ;  nor  forbear  hating  and  deteft- 
“  ing  the  Athenians,  the  authors  of  this  unhappy  war,  as  the 
“  murderers  of  my  children.  But,  however,  I  cannot  conceal 
“  one  circumftance,  which  is,  that  I  am  lefs  fenftble  to  my  pri- 
“  vate  afflidlion,  than  to  the  honour  of  my  country:  and  I  fee  it 
“  expofed  to  eternal  infamy,  by  the  barbarous  advice  which  is 
“  now  given  you.  The  Athenians  indeed  merit  the  word 
“  treatment,  and  every  kind  of  puniffiment  that  could  be  in- 
“  flidfed  on  them,  for  fo  unjuftly  declaring  war  againft  us  ;  but 
“  have  not  the  gods,  the  juft  avengers  of  crimes,  puniftied  them 
“  and  revenged  us  fufficiently  ?  When  their  generals  laid  down 
“  their  arms,  and  furrendered,  did  they  net  do  this  in  the 
“  hopes  of  having  their  lives  fpared  ?  And,  if  we*  put  them  to 
“  death,  will  it  be  poflible  for  us  to  avoid  the  juft  reproach  of 
“  our  having  violated  the  law  of  nations,  and  difhonoured  our 
“  victory  by  an  unheard-of  cruelty  ?  How  !  Will  you  fuffer 
“  your  glory  to  be  thus  (ullied  in  the  face  of  the  whole  world  ; 
“  and  have  it  faid,  that  a  nation,  who  firft  dedicated  a  temple 
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“  in  their  city  to  clemency,  had  not  found  any  in  your’s  ? 
“  Surely  vi&ories  and  triumphs  do  not  give  immortal  glory  to 
<(  a  city  ;  but  the  esercifing  mercy  towards  a  vanquiffled  ene- 
“  rny,  the  tiling  moderation  in  the  greatefl:  profperity,  and  fear- 
“  ing  to  offend  the  gods  by  a  haughty  and  infolent  pride.  You 
“  doubtlefs  have  not  forgot  that  this  Nicias,  whofe  fate  you  are 
“  going  to  pronounce,  was  the  very  man  who  pleaded  your 
“  caufe  in  the  affembly  of  the  Athenians,  and  employed  all 
“  his  credit,  and  the  whole  power  of  his  eloquence,  to  diffuade 
“  his  country  from  embarking  in  this  war.  Should  you  there-.. 
“  fore  pronounce  fentence  of  death  on  this  worthy  general, 
“  would  it  be  a  juft  reward  for  the  zeal  he  fhowed  for  your  in- 
4t  tereft  ?  With  regard  to  myfelf,  death  would  be  lefs  grievous 
“  to  me,  than  the  fight  of  fo  horrid  an  injuftice,  committed  by 
u  my  countrymen  and  fellow-citizens.” 

The  people  feemed  moved  to  compaffion  at  this  fpeech, 
efpecially  as,  when  this  venerable  old  man  firil  afcended,  they 
expedled  to  hear  him  cry  aloud  for-vengeance  on  thofe  who  had 
brought  all  his  calamities  upon  him,  inflead  of  fuing  for  their 
pardon.  But  the  enemies  of  the  Athenians  having  expatiated 
with  vehemence  on  the  unheard-of  cruelties  which  their  re¬ 
public  had  exercifed  on  feveral  cities  belonging  to  their  ene¬ 
mies,  and  even  to  their  ancient  allies ;  the  inveteracy  which 
their  commanders  had  fhown  againfl  Syracufe,  and  the  evils 
they  would  have  made  it  fuffer  had  they  been  victorious  j  the 
afflictions  and  groans  of  itifjnit-e  numbers  of  Sy.racufans,  who 
bewailed  the  death-of  their  children  and  near  relations,  whcfe 
manes  could  be  appeafed  no  other  way  than  by  the  bkiod  of 
their  murderers  on  thefe  reprefentations,  the  people  returned 
to  their  fanguinary  refolution,  and  followed  Diodes’s  advice 
in  every  refpect.  Gylippus  ufed  his  utmoft  endeavours,  but 
in  vain,  to  have  Nicias  and  Denioflhenes  given  up  to  him,  ef¬ 
pecially  as  he  had  taken  them,  in  order  for  him  to  carry  them  to 
Lacedaemon,  But  his  demand  was  rejected  with  a  haughty 
fcorn,  and  the  two  generals  were  put  to  death. 

Ail  wife  and  compafiionate  men  could  not  forbear  fhedding 
tears,  for  the  tragical  fate  of  two  fuch  illuflrious  perfonages  ; 
and  particularly  for  Nicias,  who,  of  ail  men  of  his  time,  feemed 
lead  to  merit  fo  ignominious  and  untimely  an  end.  When 
people  recollected  the  fpeeches  and  remonftrances  he  had  made 
to  prevent  this  war  ;  and  on  the  other  lide,  when  they  confider- 
ed  how  high  a  regard  he  had  always  retained  for  things  relating 
to  religion  ;  the  greatefl:  part  of  them  w’ere  tempted  to  exclaim 
againfl  providence,  in  feeing  that  a  man,  who’  had  ever  fhown 
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the  higheft  reverence  for  the  gods,  and  had  always  exerted 
himfelf  to  the  utmoft  for  their  honour  and  worfnip,  Ihould  be 
fo  ill  rewarded  by  them,  and  meet  with  no  better  fate  than  the 
moft  abandoned  wretches.  But  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
calamities  of  good  men  ihould  infpire  the  heathens  with  fuch 
thoughts,  and  make  them  murmur  and  defpond ;  fince  they 
did  not  know  the  bolinefs  of  the  Divine  Being,  nor  the  cor¬ 
ruption  of  human  nature. 

The  prifoners  were  fhut  up  in  the  mines,  “  prifons  of  Sy- 
“  racufe,”  where,  crowded  one  upon  the  other,  they  fuffered 
incredible  torments  for  eight  months.  Here  they  were  for 
ever  expofed  to  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather;  fcorched,  in 
the  day-time,  by  the  burning  rays  of  the  fun,  or  frozen,  in  the 
night,  by  the  colds  of  autumn;  poifoned  by  the  flench  of  their 
own  excrements,  by  the  carcafes  of  thofe  who  died  of  their 
wounds  and  of  ficknefs  ;  in  fine,  worn  out  by  hunger  and 
third,  for  the  daily  allowance  to  each  was  but  a  fmall  mea- 
fare  of  water,  and  two  of  meal.  Thofe  who  were  taken  out 
of  this  place  two  months  after,  in  order  to  be  fold  as  flaves 
(many  of  them  were  citizens  who  hadconcealed  their  condition), 
found  a  lefs  rigorous  fate.  Their  wifdom,  their  patience,  and 
a  certain  air  of  probity  and  modedy,  were  of  great  advantage 
to  them  ;  for  they  were  foon  redored  to  their  liberty,  or  met 
with  the  kinded  and  mod  generous  treatment  from  their  maf- 
ters.  Several  of  them  even  owed  the  good  ufage  they  met 
with  to  Euripides,  the  fined  fcenes  of  whole  tragedies  they 
repeated  to  the  Sicilians,  who  were  extremely  fond  of  them  ; 
fo  that  when  they  returned  to  their  own  country,  they  went 
and  fainted  that  poet  as  their  deliverer,  and  informed  him  of  the 
admirable  efiedls  wrought  in  their  favour  by  his  verfes. 

*  The  news  of  this  defeat  being  carried  to  Athens,  the  citi¬ 
zens  would  not  believe  it  at  fird  ;  and  were  fo  far  from  giving 
credit  to  it,  that  they  fentenced  that  man  to  death  who  had 
fird  publifhed  it.  But  when  it  was  confirmed,  all  the  Athe¬ 
nians  were  feized  with  the  utmod  condernation  ;  and  as  if 
tbemfelves  had  not  decreed  the  war,  they  vented  their  rage 
and  rcfentment  againd  the  orators  who  had  promoted  the  en- 
terprife,  as  well  as  againd  the  focthiayers,  who,  by  their  ora¬ 
cles  or  fuppofed  prodigies,  had  flattered  them  with  the  hopes 
of  fucceis.  They  had  never  been  reduced  to  fo  deplorable  a 
condition  as  now  ;  having  neither  borfe,  foot,  money,  galleys, 
nor  mariners ;  in  a  word,  they  were  in  the  deeped  defpair,  ex- 
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pedling  eveiy  moment  that  the  enemy,  elated  with  fo  great  a 
•victory,  and  ftrengthened  by  the  revolt  of  the  nines,  would 
come  and  invade  x4.thens,  both  by  fca  and  land,  with  all  the 
forces  of  Peloponnefus.  Cicero  had  realon  to  obferve*, 
fpeaking  of  the  battles  in  the  harbour  of  Syracufe,  that  it  was 
there  the  troops  of  Athens,  as  well  as  their  galleys,  were  ruin- 
-ed  and  funk;  and  that,  in  this  harbour,  the  power  and  glory 
of  the  Athenians  were  miferably  fhipwrecked. 

The  Athenians  however  did  not  fuffer  themfelves  to  be 
wholly  dejedled,  but  relumed  courage.  They  now  refolded 
to  raife  money  on  all  lldes,  and  to  import  timber  for  building 
■of  fliips,  in  order  to  awe  the  allies,  and  particularly  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  ifiand  of  Eubcea.  They  retrenched  all  fuper- 
fluous  expences,  and  ellablilhed  a  new  council  of  ancient  men, 
who  were  to  weigh  and  examine  all  affairs  before  they  fhouid 
be  propofed  to  the  people.  In  fine,  they  omitted  nothing- 
which  might  be  of  fervice  in  the  prefent  conjuncture ;  the  alarm 
in  which  they  were  in,  and  their  common  danger,  obliging- every 
individual  to  be  attentive  to  the  neceflities  of  the  Hate,  and  do¬ 
cile  to  all  advice  that  might  promote  its  interells. 

The  defeat  of  the  army  under  Nicias  was  followed  by  the 
taking  of  Athens,  of  which  the  ancient  form  of  government 
was  entirely  changed  by  Lvfander. 


CHAPTER  II. 


THIS  chapter  is  the  fequel  of  the  preceding  hook,  and 
contains  the  eight  laft  years  of  the  Peloponnefian  war, 
during  as  many  years  of  the  reign  of  Darius  Nothua. 


SECTION  I. 

CONSEQUENCES  OF  THE  DEFEAT  OF  THE  ATHENIANS  IN 
sicilv,  EsV.  &C. 

The  *  defeat  of  the  Athenians  before  Syracufe  gave  occa- 
fion  for  great  movements  throughout  all  Greece.  The  people, 
who  had  not  yet  joined  either  fide,  and  waited  to  be  determined 

*  Hi'c  primum  opes  illius  civitatis  victas,  comminute,  deprelT.eqre 
funt ;  in  hoc  portu  Athenienfium  nobilitatis,  imperii,  glori®  naufragiuin 
fadtum  exiftimarur.  Cic.  Verr.  7.  n.  97. 

t  M.  3591.  Ant.  J.  C.  413.  Thucyd.  1.  viii.  p.  553. 
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l>y  the  event,  refulved  to  declare  againft  them.  The  allies  of 
■the  Lacedaemonians  believed,  that  tlie  time  was  come  to  deliver 
them  for  ever  from  the  expences  of  a  war,  which  lay  very  heavy 
upon  them,  by  the  fpeedy  and  final  ruin  of  Athens.  Thofe 
ot  Athens,  who  followed  them  only  out  of  conftraint,  feeing 
no  appearance  of  any  future  refotirce  for  that  republic,  after 
the  dreadful  blow  it  had  received,  thought  it  bell  to  take  the 
advantage  of  fo  favourable  a  conjuncture,  for  throwing  off  the 
yoke  of  dependence,  and  refuming  their  liberty'.  Difpofitions 
of  this  kind  infpired  the  Lacedternonians  with  great  views, 
which  were  fupported  by  the  hopes  they  had  conceived,  that 
their  Sicilian  allies  would  join  them  in  the  fpring  with  a  naval 
army,  augmented  by  the  ruins  of  the  Athenian  fleet. 

In  effect  the  people  of  Eubcea,  C'nio,  and  Lefbos,  with 
feveral  others,  gave  the  Lacedaemonians  to  underftand,that  they 
were  ready  to  quit  the  party  of  the  Athenians,  if  they  would 
take  them  under  their  protection.  At  the  fame  time  came  de¬ 
puties  from  Tiffaphernes  and  Pharnabafus.  The  firft  was 
governor  of  Lydia  and  Ionia,  the  other  of  the  flellefpont. 
Thcfe  viceroys  of  Darius  wanted  neither  application  nor  zeal 
for  the  interell  of  their  mafter.  Tiffaphevnes,  promifing  the 
Lacedaemonians  ail  the  neceffary  expences  for  their  troops, 
preffed  them  to  arm  directly,  and  to  join  him  ;  becaufe  the 
Athenian  fleet  prevented  him  from  levying  the  ufual  contribu¬ 
tions  in  his  province,  and  had  put  it  cut  of  bis  power  to  remit 
tbofe  of  preceding  years  to  the  king.  He  hoped  befides  with 
that  powerful  aid  to  get  into  his  hands  with  more  eafe  a  cer¬ 
tain  nobleman,  who  had  revolted,  ar.u  whom  he  had  the  kmg’s 
orders  to  fend  to  him  dead  or  alive.  This  was  Armcrges  the 
bafl.ard  of  Pifiuthna.  Pharnabafus,  at  the  fame  time  demand¬ 
ed  flips  to  reduce  the  cities  of  the  Hellefpont  from  their  fub- 
jeftion  to  the  Athenians,  who  alfo  prevented  him  from  levy¬ 
ing  the  tributes  of  ids  government. 

The  Lacedaemonians  thought  it  proper  to  begin  by  fatisfying 
Tiffaphernes ;  and  the  credit  of  Alcibiades  contributed  very 
much  to  the  taking  that  refolution.  He  embarked  with  Cal- 
cidseus  for  Chio,  which  took  arms  upon  their  arrival,  and  de¬ 
clared  for  the  Lacedemonians.  Upon  the  news  of  this  revolt, 
the  Athenians  refclved  to  take  the  f  ioco  talents  out  of  the 
treafury,  which  had  been  depofited  there  from  the  beginning 
'  cf  the  war,  after  having  repealed  the  decree  which  prohibited 
it.  Miletus  alio  revolted  foon  after.  Tiffaphernes,  having 
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joined  Iris  troops  with  thofe  of  Sparta,  attacked  arid  took  the 
city  of  lafus,  in  which  *  Amorges  had  (hat  himfelf  up,  who 
was  taken  alive  and  fent  into  Ptriia.  That  governor  gave  n 
month’s  pay  to  the  wliole  army,  at  a  drachm  or  tenpencc  a-day 
to  eacli  foldier,  obferving  that  he  had  orders  to  give  them  only- 
half  that  fum  for  the  future. 

f  Calcidseus  then  made  a  treaty  with  Tilfaphernes,  in  the 
name  of  the  Lacedcemonians,  of  which  one  of.  the  princip  1. 
articles  was,  that  all  the  country  which  had  been  fubject  t  -> 
the  king  or  his  predeedfors,  fliould  remain  in  his  hands.  1. 
was  renewed  fome  time  after  by  The'ramene's,  another  gener  1 
of  the  Lacedaemonians,  with  fome  fmall  alterations.  But  win.  1 
this  treaty  came  to  be  examined  at  Sparta,  it  was  found,  that 
too  great  concefTtons  had  been  made  to  the  king  of  Perils,  !  1 
giving  up  all  the  places  held  by  himfelf  or  his  anceilors,  which 
was  to  make  him  mailer  of  the  greateil  part  of  Greece,  Thei- 
faly,  Locris,  and  the  whole  country  as  far  as  Boeotia,  without 
mentioning  the  iflands  :  from  whence  the  Lacedaemonians 
would  appear  rather  to  have  enflaved  Greece,  than  re-eltablrlhed 
its  liberty.  It  was  therefore  neccffary  to  make  farther  alter¬ 
ations  in  it,  with  which  Tilfaphernes  and  the  other  governors 
made  great  difficulties  to  comply.  A  new  treaty  was  however 
concluded,  as  we  (hall  fee  in  the  feauel. 

In  the  mean  time,  feveral  cities  of  Ionia  declared  for  Lace¬ 
daemon,  to  which  Aicrbiades  contributed  very  rr^ich.  J  Agis, 
who  was  already  his  enemy  in  effe&  of  the  injury  he  had  done 
him,  could  not  fufter  the  glory  he  acquired  :  for  nothing  was 
done  without  the  advice  of  Alcibiades,  and  it  was  generally 
faid,  that  the  fuccefs  of  all  enterprifes.  was  owing  to  him.  The 
•noil  powerful  and  ambitious  of  the  -Spartans,  from  the  fame 
fentiments  of  jealoufy,  looked  upon  him  with  an  evil  eye,  and 
at  length  by  their  intrigues  obliged  the  principal  magillrates 
to  fend  orders  into  Ionia  for  putting  him  to  death.  Alcibia- 
des,  being  fecretly  apprifed  of  this  order,  did  not  difeontinue 
his  Cervices  to  the  Lacedcemonians,  but  kept  himfelf  fo  well 
upon  his  guard,  that  he  avoided  all  the  fnares  which  were  laid 
for  him. 

§  For  his  better  fecurity,  he  threw  himfelf  into  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  Tilfaphernes,  the  great  king’s  governor  at  Sardis,  and 
was  not  long  without  feeing  himfelf  in  the  hijhell  degree  of 

•  Thucyd  1.  viii.  p.  562.  >-  Idem.  p.  561—  571,  573—576. 
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credit  and  authority  in  the  court  of  the  barbarian.  For  the 
Perfian,  who  was  full  of  fraud  and  artifice,  a  great  friend  to 
knaves  and  bad  men,  and  fet  no  value  upon  fimplicity  and  in¬ 
tegrity,  infinitely  admired  the  fmooth  add  refs  of  Alcibiades, 
the  eafe  with  which  he  affirmed  all  kinds  of  manners  and  cha- 
rafters,  and  his  great  abihty  in  the  conduct  of  affairs  :  and 
indeed  there  was  no  heart  fo  hard,  or  temper  fo  untraftable,  as 
to  hold  out  againft  the  graces  and  charms  of  his  converfaticn 
and  intimacy.  Even  thofe,  who  feared  and  envied  him  mod, 
enchanted  in  a  manner  by  his  affable  air  and  engaging  beha¬ 
viour,  could  not  diiTemble  the  infinite  fatisfadlion  they  felt  in 
feeing:  and  converting  with  him. 

TiiTaphernes  therefore,  thougdi  otherwife  very  haughty  and 
brutal,  and  who  of  all  the  Perfians  hated  the  Greeks  moft,  was 
fo  much  taken  with  the  complacency  and  infinuation  of  Alci¬ 
biades,  that  he  gave  himfelf  wholly  up  to  him,  and  flattered 
him  more  than  he  was-  flattered  by  him  :  infomuch  that  he  gave 
the  name  of  Alcibiades  to  the  fineft  and  moft  delightful  of  his 
gardens,  as  well  from  the  abundance  of  its  fountains  and  ca¬ 
nals,  and  the  verdure  of  its  groves,  as  the  furprifing  beauty  of 
Its  retreats  and  folitudes,  which  art  and  nature  feemed  to  vie  in 
embellifhing,  and  wherein  a  more  than  royal  magnificence  was 
difplayed. 

Alcibiades,  who  found,  there  was  no  longer  any  fafety  for 
him  in  the  party  of  the  Spartans,  and  who  always  apprehended 
the  refentmentof  Agis,  began  to  do  them  ill  offices  with  Tif- 
faphernes,  to  prevent  his  aiding  them  with  all  his  forces,  and 
ruining  the  Athenians  entirely.  He  had  no  difficulty  in  bring¬ 
ing  the  Perfian  into  his  views,  which  were  conformable  to  his 
.mailer’s  interefts,  and  to  the  orders  lie  had  received  from  him. 
For  after  the  famous  treaty  concluded  under  C'imon,  the  kings 
of  Perfia,  not  daring  to  attack  the  Greeks  with  open  force,  took 
other  meafures  to  ruin  them.  They  endeavoured  underhand  to 
excite  divifions  among  them,  and  to  foment  troubles  by  confider- 
able  fums  of  money,  which  they  found  means  to  convey  forne- 
times  to  Athens,  and  fometimesto  Sparta.  They  applied  them- 
felves  fo  fuccefsfully  to  keep  up  a  balance  of  power  between 
thefe  two  republics,  that  the  one  could  never  entirely  reduce 
the  other.  They  granted  them  only  flight  aids,  that  could  effedf 
nothing  decifive,  in  order  to  undermine  them  infenfibly,  and 
exhauft  both  parties  gradually,  by  weakening  them  upon  one 
another. 

It  is  in  this  kind  J  condufl  that  policy  makes  the  ability 
of  minifters  confift ;  who,  from  the  recefs  of  their  cabinets, 
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without  noife  or  emotion,  without  any  great  expences,  or 
fstting  numerous  armies  on  foot,  effect  the  reduction  of  the 
ftates  whofe  power  gives  them  umbrage,  either  by  fowing  do- 
meltic  divifions  amongft  them,  or  by  promoting  the  jealoufy 
of  their  neighbours,  in  order  to  fct  them  at  variance  with  each 
other. 

We  muft  confefs,  however,  that  this  kind  of  policy  gives  us 
no  very  favourable  idea  of  the  kings  of  Perlia.  To  reduce 
themfelves,  powerful  as  they  were,  to  fuch  mean,  obfeure, 
and  indirect  meafures,  was  to  confefs  their  weaknefs,  and  how 
unable  they  believed  themfelves  to  attack  their  enemies  with 
open  force,  and  to  reduce  them  by  honourable  means.  Belide?, 
does  it  confiid  with  juftice  to  employ  -fuch  methods  in  regard 
to  people,  againft  whom  there  is  no -foundation  of  complaint, 
who  live  in  peace  under  the  faith  of  treaties,  and  whole  foie 
crime  is  the  apprehenfion  of  their  being  one  day  in  a  condition 
to  do  hurt  ?  And  is  it  lawful  by  fecret  corruptions  to  enfnare 
the  fidelity  of  fubjects,  and  to  be  the  accomplice  of  their  trea- 
fons,  by  putting  arms  into  their  hands  againft  their  native 
country  ? 

What  glory  and  renown  would  not  the  kings  of  Perfia  have 
acquired,  if,  content  with  the  vail  and  rich  dominions  which 
providence  had  given  them,  they  had  applied  their  good  offi¬ 
ces,  power,  and  even  treafures,  to  conciliate  the  neighbouring 
people  with  each  other;  to  remove  their jealoufies,  to  prevent 
injuflice  and  oppreffion  ;  and  if,  feared  and  honoured  by  them 
all,  they  had  made  themfelves  the  mediators  of  their  differ¬ 
ences,  the  fecurity  of  their  peace,  and  the  guarantee  of  their 
treaties  ?  Can  any  conquell,  however  great,  be  compared  with 
fuch  glory  ? 

Tiffaphernes  afied  upon  other  principles,  and  had  no  thought 
but  of  preventing  the  Greeks  from  being  in  a  condition  to  at¬ 
tack  the  Perfians,  their  common  enemy.  Pie  entered  freely 
therefore  into  the  views  of  Alcibiades,  and  at  the  fame  time 
that  he  declared  himfelf  openly  for  the  Lacedaemonians,  did 
not  fail  to  afi'ift  the  Athenians  underhand,  anu  by  a  thoulcn  l 
fecret  methods  ;  deferring  the  payment  cf  the  Lacedaemonian 
fleet,  and  retarding  the  arrival  of  the  Phoenician  ihips,  of  which 
he  had  long  kept  them  in  hopes.  He  omitted  no  occafion  ■  f 
giving  Alcibiades  new  marks  of  his  friendlhip  and  efteem, 
which  rendered  that  general  equally  confiderable  to  both  ■  ar- 
ties.  The  Athenians,  who  had  fadly  experienced  the  effefu 
of  having  drawn  his  anger  upon  them,  were  not  now  to  re¬ 
pent  their  palling  fentence  of  condemnation  upon  him.  Ale:- 
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b'.aaes  aho  on  his  fide,  who  was  extremely  Carry  to  fee  the 
Athenians  in  fo  mournful  a  lunation,  began  to  fear  tliat,  the 
city  of  Athens  being  entirely  ruined,  he  might  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Spartans,  who  mortally  hated  him. 


SECTION  II. 

ALCIBIADES  RETURNS  TO  ATHENS. - T  TS  S  A  P  HE  R  N  E,S  CON¬ 

CLUDES  A  NEW  TREATY  WITH  THE  LACEDAEMONIANS. 

The  Athenians  were  intent  upon  nothing  fo  much  as 
Samos*,,  where  they  had  all  their  forces.  From  thence  with 
their  fleet  they  reduced  all  the  cities  that  had  abandoned  them 
under  their  obedience,  kept  the  reft  in  their  dutyf,  and  found, 
themltlvcs  (bill  in  a  condition  to  make  head  atrainll  their  ene- 

O 

rnies,  over  whom  they  had  obtained  feveral  advantages.  But 
they  were  afraid  of  Tiflaphernes,  and  the  150  Phoenician  (hips 
which  he  homly  expefled,  and  rightly  perceived,  that  if  io 
powerful  a  fleet  fiiculd  join  the  enemy,  there  was  no  longer  any 
lafety  for  their  city.  Aiei'olades,  who  was  well  informed  of 
'•11  that  palled  among  the  Athenians,  fent  feeretiy  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  them  at  Samos,  to  found  their  fentiments,.and  to  let. 
them  know,  that  he  was  not  avert;  to  returning  to  Athens, 
provided  the  adminiflration  of  the  republic  were  put  into  the 
i  -ands  of  the  great  and  powerful,  and  not  left  to  the  populace, 
who  had  expelled  him.  Some  of  the  principal  officers  went 
worn  Samos,  with  defign  to  concert  with  him,,  the  proper 
r.reafures  for  the  fuccefs  of  that  undertaking.  Fie  promifed. 
to  procure  the  Athenians  not  only  the  favour  of  Tiflaphernes,. 
but  of  the  king  himfelf,  upon  condition  they  would  abolifh  tl  e 
democracy  or  popular  government  ;  becaufe  the  king  would 
ulace  more  confidence  in  the  engag-ements  of  the  nobility,  than 
upon  thofe  of  the  inconflant  and  capricious  multitude. 

The  deputies  lent  tv  willing- ear  to  thefe  propofals,  and  con¬ 
ceived  great  hopes  of  difeharging  themfelves  from  part  of  the 
public  impofitior.s,  becaufe.  being  the  riche  ft  cf  the  people,  the 
burden  lay  heavieft  upon  them,  and  of  making  their  country 
triumph  after  having  poflVfied  themfelves  of  the  government. 
At  their  return,  they  began  by  bringing  over  fuch  as  were 
moft  proper  to  (hare  in  their  defign  :  after  which  they  caufed  a 
report  to  be  fpread  amongft  the  troops,  that  the  king  was  in- 
lined  to  declare  in  favour  of  the  Athenians,  upon  condition 

»  Thucrd.  1.  -.Hi.  p.  575—587.  f  Pint,  in  Alcib.  p.  104.  206. 
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that  Alcibiades  were  re-inftated,  and  the  popular  government 
abolifhed.  That  propofal  furprifed  the  foldier. ,  and  was  ge¬ 
nerally  rejected  at  firit  ;  but  the  charm  of  gain,  and  the  hope 
of  a  change  to  their  advantage,  foon  foftened  what  was  harfh 
and  fhocking  in  it,  and  even  made  them  ardently  defire  the 
recall  of  Albibiades. 

Phrynicus,  one  of  their  generals,  rightly  judging  that  Alci- 
biades  affected  an  oligarchy  no  more  than  he  did  the  democra- 
ey,  and  that  in  decrying  the  people’s  conduct,  he  had  no  other 
view  than  to  acquire  the  favour  and  confidence,  of  the  nobility 
for  his  own  re-eltablifnment,  had  the  boldnefs  to  oppofe  their 
refolutions,  which  were  about  to  take  place.  He  rcprefented, 
that  the  change  they  meditated  might  very  probably  excite  a 
civil  war  to  the  ruin  of  the  ftate  ;  that  it  was  very  unlikely  that 
the  king  of  Perfia  would  prefer  the  alliance  of  the  Athenians 
to  that  of  the  Spartans,  fo  much  more  advantageous  to  him  ; 
that  this  change  would  not  retain  the  allies  in  their  duty,  ner 
bring  over  thofe  who  had  renounced  it,  who  would  peril  it 
in  preferring  their  liberty  ;  that  the  government  of  a  imall 
number  of  rich  and  powerful  perfons  would  not  be  more  favour¬ 
able  to  either  the  citizens  or  allies,  than  that  of  the  people,  be- 
caufe  ambition  was  the  great  caufe  of  ail  misfortunes  in  a  re- 
public,  and  the  rich  were  the  foie  promoters  cf  all  troubles  tor 
the  aggrandizing  of  themfelves  ;  that  a  fiate  fuffered  more  op- 
prefiions  and  violences  undqr  the  rule  of  the  nobility,  than 
that  of  the  people, whofe  authority  kept  the  former  within  due 
bounds,  and  was  the  afylum  of  fuch  as  they  defined  toopprefs; 
that  the  allies  were  too  well  acquainted  with,  thefe  truths- from 
their  own  experience,  to  want  any  leffons  upon  the  fubjeft. 

Thefe  remonftrances,  as  wife  as  they  were,  had  no  effect. 
Pifander  was  fent  to  Athens  with  fome  of  the  fame  faction,  to 
propofe  the  return  of  Alcibiades,  the  alliance  of  TilTaphernes, 
and  the  abolition  of  the  democracy.  They  reprefented,  that 
by  changing  the  government,  and  recalling  Alcibiades,  Athens 
might  obtain  a  powerful  aid  from  the  king  of  Perfia,  which 
would  be  a  certain  means  to  triumph  over  Sparta.  Upon  this 
propofal,  great  numbers  exclaimed  againtt  it,  and  efpecialiy  the 
enemies  of  Alcibiades.  They  alleged,  amongfi:  other  reafons, 
the  imprecations  pronounced  by  the  priells,  and  all  the  orders 
of  religion,  againil  him,  and  even  againfi  fuch.as  fhould  propofe 
to  recall  him.  But  Pifander,  advancing  into  the  niidit  of  the 
aflembly,  demanded,  whether  they  knew  any  other  means  to 
fave  the  republic  in  the  deplorable  condition  to  which  it  was 
reduced  :  and  as  it  was  admitted  there  were  none,  he  added, 
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that  the  prefer  vat  ion  of  the  ffate  was  the  queflion,  and  not  the 
anthority  of  the  laws,  which  might  be  provided  for  in  the  fe- 
quel;  but  at  prefent  there  was  no  other  method  for  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  the  king’s  friendihip  and  that  of  Tiffaphernes.  Though 
this  change  was  very  offenfive  to  the  people,  they  gave  their 
confent  to  it  at  length,  with  the  hope  of  re-eflabliihing  the  de¬ 
mocracy  in  time;  as  Pifander  had  promifed  ;  and  they  decreed 
that  he  fhould  go  with  ten  more  deputies  to  treat  with  Alci- 
hiades  and  Tiffaphernes,  and  that  in  the  mean  time  Phrynicus 
fhould  be  recalled,  and  another  general  appointed  to  command 
the  fleet  in  his  dead. 

The  deputies  did  not  find  Tiffaphernes  in  fo  good  a  difpofi- 
tion  as  they  had  been  made  to  hope.  He  was  afraid  of  the 
^Lacedaemonians,  but  did  not  care  to  render  the  Athenians  too 
powerful.  It  was  his  policy,  by  the  advice  of  Alcibiades,  to 
leave  the  two  parties  always  at  war,  in  order  to  weaken  and 
confume  them  by  each  other.  He  therefore  made  great  diffi¬ 
culties.  He  demanded  at  firff,  that  the  Athenians  fhould  aban¬ 
don  all  Ionia  to  him,  and  afterwards  infilled  upon  their  adding 
the  neighbouring  iflands.  Thofe  demands  being  complied 
with,  he  further  required,  in  a  third  interview,  permiffion  to  fit 
out  a  fleet,  and  to  cruife  in  the  Grecian  feas  ;  which  had  been 
exprefsly  provided  againft  in  the  celebrated  treaty  concluded 
with  Artaxerxes.  The  deputies  thereupon  broke  up  the  con¬ 
ference  with  indignation,  and  perceived  that  Alcibiades  had  irn- 
pofed  upon  them. 

Tiffaphernes,  without  lofs  of  time,  concluded  a  new  treaty 
with  the  Eacedtemonians  ;  in  which,  what  had  difpleafed  in 
the  two  preceding  treaties,  was  retrenched.  The  article  which 
yielded  to  Perfia  the  countries  in  general  that  had  been  in 
the  adlual  poffeffion  of  the  reigning  king  Darius,  or  his  pre- 
cleceffors,  was  limited  to  the  provinces  of  Afia.  The  king  en¬ 
gaged  to  defray  all  expenees  of  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet,  upon 
the  foot,  and  in  the  condition  it  then  was,  till  the  arrival  of  that 
of  Perfia  ;  after  which  they  were  to  fupport  it  themfelves;  un- 
lefs  they  fhould  choofe  that  the  king  fhould  pay  it,  to  be  reim- 
burfed  after  the  conclufion  of  the  war.  It  was  further  agreed, 
that  they  fhould  unite  their  forces,  and  continue  the  war,  or 
make  peace,  by  common  confent.  Tiffaphernes,  to  keep  his 
promife,  fent  for  tire  fleet  of  Phoenicia.  This  treaty  was  made 
in  the  I  ith  year  of  Darius,  and  the  20th  of  the  Peloponnefian 
war. 
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SECTION  III. 

ALTERATION  IN  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  ATHENS - ALCIBI- 

ADES  RECALLED,  AND  AFTERWARDS  APPOINTED 
GENERALISSIMO. 

Pisander*,  at  his  return  into  Athens,  found  the  change 
he  had  propofed  at  his  fetting  out  much  forwarded,  to  which 
he  put  the  laft  hand  foon  after.  To  give  a  form  to  this  new 
government,  he  caufed  ten  commiffaries  with  abfolute  power  to 
be  appointed,  who  were  however  at  a  certain  fixed  time  to  give 
the  pe’ople  an  account  of  what  they  had  done.  At  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  that  term,  the  general  affembly  was  fummoned,  where¬ 
in  their  firft  refolution  was,  that  every  one  fhonld  be  admitted 
to  make  fueh  propofals  as  he  thought  fit,  without  being  liable 
to  any  accufation  of  infringing  the  law,  or  confequentia!  pe¬ 
nalty.  It  was  afterwards  decreed,  that  a  new  council  Ihould 
be  formed,  with  full  power  to  adminilter  the  public  affairs,  and 
to  eleft  new  magiilrates.  For  this  purpofe  five  prefidents  were 
eftablifhed,  who  nominated  too  perfons,  including  themfelves. 
Each  of  thefe  cbofe  and  afifociated  three  more  at  his  own  plea- 
fure,  which  made  in  all  400,  in  whom  an  abfolute  power  was 
lodged.  But  to  amufe  the  people,  and  to  confole  them  with, 
a  fhadow  of  popular  government,  whilft  they  inftituted  a  real 
oligarshy,  it  was  faid  that  the  400  fhould  call  a  council  of  5000 
citizens,  to  aflift.  them  when  they  fhould  judge  it  necefiitry. 
The  council  and  aflemblies  of  the  people  were  held  as  ufual 
nothing  was  done  however  but  by  order  of  the  400.  The 
people  of  Athens  tvere  deprived  in  this  manner  of  their  liberty, 
which  they  had  enjoyed  a! mod  an  hundred  years,  after  having 
abolifhed  the  tyranny  of  the  Pififtratides. 

This  decree  being  paffed  without  oppofition,  after  the  repa¬ 
ration  of  the  affembly,  the  400,  armed  with  daggers,  and  attend¬ 
ed  by  120  young  men,  whom  they  made  ufe  of  when  any  exe¬ 
cution  required  it,  entered  the  fenate,  and  compelled  the  fena- 
tors  to  retire,  after  having  paid  them  the  arrears  due  upon  their 
appointments.  They  eledted  new  magiilrates  out  of  their  own 
body,  obferving  the  ufual  ceremonies  upon  fuch  occafions. 
They  did  not  think  proper  to  recall  thofe  who  were  banilhed, 
left  they  fhould  authorize  the  return  of  Aleibiades,  whofe  un¬ 
controllable  fpirit  they  apprehended,  and  who  would  foon  have 
made  himfelf  mailer  of  the  people.  Abufing  their  power  in  a 

*  Thucyd.  1.  viii.  p.  590 — 594.  PluT  in  Aleib-  p.  105. 
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tyrannical  manner,  tome  they  put  to  death,  others  they  banifh- 
ed,  confifcating  their  eftates  with  impunity.  Ail  who  ventur¬ 
ed  to  oppofe  this  change,  or  even  to  complain  of  it,  were  but¬ 
chered  upon  falfe  pretests  ;  and  thofe  would  have  met  with 
a  bad  reception,  who  demanded  juflice  of  the  murderers. 
The  40c,  foon  after  their  eftablifhment,  fent  ten  deputies  to 
Samos,  for  the  army’s  concurrence  to  it. 

*  All  that  had  palled  at  Athens  was  already  known  there, 
and  the  news  had  enraged  the  folaiers  to  the  high. ell  degree. 
They  depofed  immediately  fereral  of  their  chiefs,  whom  they 
fufpecled,  and  put  others  into  their  places,  of  whom  Thrafy- 
lns  and  Thrafybulus  were  the  principal,  and  in  the  higheft  cre¬ 
dit.  Alcibiades  was  recalled,  and  chofen  generaliffimo  by  the 
whole  army,  which  defired  to  fail  dire&ly  for  Piraeus  to  attack 
the  tyrants.  But  he  oppofed  it,  repreienting  that  it  was  ne- 
celfary  helhould  firll  have  an  interview- with  Tiffaphernes,  and 
that  as  they  had  chofen  him  general,  they  might  rely'  upon  him 
for  the  care  cf  the  war.  He  fet  out  immediately  for  Miletus. 
His  principal  defign  was  to  Ihow  himfelf  to  that  governor  with 
all  the  power  with  which  he  had  been  inverted,  and  to  let  him 
fee  that  he  was  in  a  condition  to  do  him  much  good  or  much 
harm.  The  eonfequer.ee  of  which  was,  that  as  he  had  kept  the 
Athenians  in  awe  by  Tiifaphernes,  he  now  awed  Tiffaphernes 
no  lefs  by  the  Athenians ;  and  we  (hall  lee  in  the  fequel  that 
this  interview  was  net  unneceflarv. 

Alcibiades,  upon  his  return  to  Samos,  found  the  army  more 
inflamed  than  at  firft;  The  deputies  of  the  qco  arrived  there 
during  his  abfence,  and  had  endeavoured  in  vain  to  yuftify  the 
alteration  made  at  Athens  to  the  foldiery;  Their  difeourfes, 
which  were  often  interrupted  by  tumultuous  cries,  ferved  only 
to  exalperate  them  more,  and  they  earnellly  demanded  to  be 
led  againfl.  the  tyrants  directly.  Alcibiades  did  not  act  on  this 
occalion,as  everybody  elfe  would  have  done  in  confequence-of 
having  been  railed  to  fo  high  a  dignity  by  the  favour  of  the 
people  :  for  he  did  not  think  himfelf  obliged  to  an  abfolute  and 
implicit  compliance  with  them  in  every  thing,  though,  from 
an  exile  and  a  fugitive,  they  had  made  him  general  of  fo  great  a 
fleet,  and  fo  numerous  and  formidable  an  army  :  but,  as  a 
ftatefman  and  great  politician,  he  believed  it  his  duty  to  op¬ 
pofe  the  blind  fury  that  hurried  them  on  into  evident  danger, 
and  to  prevent  them  from  committing  a  fault,  which  mull  have 


*  Thucyd.  1.  viii  p.  59.5 — 604. 
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been  attended  with  their  utter  ruin.  This  wife  fteadinefs  pre¬ 
ferred  the  city  of  Athens  :  for  had  they  failed  thither  at  firft, 
the  enemy  had  made  themfelves  mailers  of  Ionia,  the  Plelle- 
ipont,  and  all  the  iflands  without  refiftar.ee  ;  whilll  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  by  carrying  the  war  into  their  own  city,  would  have  ex- 
haufted  tneir  whole  forces  againft  one  another.  He  prevented 
the  deputies  from  being  ill  treated, ^and  difmified  them  ;  fay  in  o-, 
that  he  did  not  object  to  the  5000  citizens  having  the  fupreme 
authoiity  in  the  republic,  but  that  it  was  neceflary'  to  depofe 
the  400,  and  to  re-eftablifh  the  fenate. 

*  Whilft  this  palled,  the  Phoenician  fleet,  which  the  Lace¬ 
daemonians  impatiently  expefted,  approached,  and  news  came 
.that  it  was  arrived  at  j-  Afpendus.  Tifl’aphernes  went  to  meet 
it,  nobody  being  able  to  divine  the  caufe  of  that  journey.  Pie 
l.ao  icnt  for  that  deet  at  frit  to  flatter  the  Lacedaemonians 
with  the  hopes  of  a  powerful  aid,  and  to  put  a  flop  to  their 
•pvqgrefs,  by  making  them  wait  its  arrival.  It  was  believed 
that  his  journey  had  the  fame  motive  ;  to  prevent  their  doing 
any  thing  in  his  abfence,  and  that  their  foldiers  and  mariners 
might  difband  for  want  of  payr.  However  it  was,  lie  did  net 
bung  the  fleet  with  him,  from  the  view,  no  doubt,  of  keeping 
the  balance  equal,  which  was  the  king  cf  Peiha’s  interefi,  and 
to  exhauftboth  parties  by  the  length  of  the  war.  For  it  had 
-been  very  eafy  to  have  put  an  end  to  it  by  the  afiiftance  of  this 
additional  fleet,  as  the  Lacedaemonians  alone  were  already  as 
llrong  at  fea  as  the  Athenians.*  His  frivolous  excufe,  of  its  not 
-being  complete,  for  net  bringing  it  with  him,  fufficiently  fhows 
that  he  had  other  reafons  for  his  conduct. 

4  "1  ne  return  of  the  deputies  without  fuccefs,  who  had  been 
ie.it  to  Samos,  and  the  anfwer  cf  Alcibiades,  excited  new 
t.ouoies  in  the  city',  and  gave  a  mortal  wound  to  the  autho¬ 
rity  cf  ti.-c  400.  d  he  tumult  increafed  exceedingly,  when 
news  was  brought,  that  the  enemy,  after  having  beat  the 
iiect  fent  oy  the  400  to  the  aid  cf  Eubcea,  Lad  made  them- 
felves  makers  of  the  island.  Athens  was  in  the  higheft  ter- 
r,or,  a:ic^  confteraation  upon  this  account  :  for  neither  the 
cefeat  of  Sicily,  nor  any  ether  preceding  it,  were  fo  conii- 
ceiable  as  the  lofs  of  this  island,  from  whence  the  cityr  re¬ 
ceived  conliderable  fupplies,  and  almoft  all  its  provifions.  If 
in  the  contudon,  in  which  Athens  was  at  that  time  between 

f fucyd- 1  vui-  T-  60-I— 606.  +  A  city  of  Pamphylia. 
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two  fafti-ons,  the  vi&orious  fleet  had  fallen  upon  the  port,  as 
it  might  have  done,  the  army  of  Samos  would  have  teen  in- 
difpenfably  obliged  to  have  flown  to  the  defence  of  their  coun¬ 
try  :  and  then  the  republic  would  have  had  only  the  city  of 
Athens  remaining  of  all  its  dominions.  For  the  Heilefpont, 
Ionia,  and  ail  the  iflands,  feeing  themfelves  abandoned,  would 
bave  been  reduced  to  take  party,  and  go  over  to  the  Pelopon- 
nefians.  But  the  enemy  were  not  capable  of  fuch  great  de- 
figns ;  and  this  was  not  the  Brit  time  the  Lacedaemonians  had 
been  obferved  to  have  loft  their  advantages  by  the  flownefs 
and  protraction  natural  to  them. 

Athens  without  delay  depofed  the  400,  as  authors  of 
all  the  troubles  and  divifions  under  which  they  groaned. 
AlciLiades  was  recalled  by  unanimous  confent,  and  earneftly 
folicited  to  make  all  poffible  hafte  to  the  aftiftance  of  the  city. 
But  judging,  that  if  he  returned  immediately  to  Athens,  he 
fhould  owe  his  recall  to  the  compaffion  and  favour  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  he  refolved  to  render  his  return  glorious  and  triumphant, 
and  to  deferve  it  by  fome  conftderable  exploit.  *For  this  pur- 
pofe,  leaving  Samos  with  a  fmall  number  of  Blips,  he  cruifed 
about  the  iflands  of  Cos  and  Cnidos ;  and  having  learned  that 
Mindarus,  the  Spartan  admiral,  was  failed  to  the  Heilefpont 
with  his  whole  fleet,  and  that  the  Athenians  were  in  purfuit  of 
him,  he  fleered  that  way  with  the  utmoft  diligence  to  fupport 
them,  and  arrived  happily  with  his  18  veflels  at  the  time  the 
fleets  were  engaged  near  Abydos  in  a  battle,  which  lafted  till 
‘'night,  without  any  advantage  on  either  ftde.  His  arrival  gave 
the  Spartans  new  courage  at  firft,  who  believed  him  {till  their 
friend,  and  difpirited  the  Athenians.  But  Alcibiades,  hang¬ 
ing  out  the  Athen  an  flag  in  the  admiral’s  galley,  fell  upon  the 
Lacedaemonians,  who  were  Arongeft  and  purfued  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  put  them  to  flight,  drove  them  afhore  ;  and  animated  by 
his  fuccefs,  funk  their  veflels,  and  made  a  great  {laughter  of 
the  foldiers,  who  had  thrown  themfelves  into  the  fea  to  fave 
themfelves  by  fwimming  ;  though  Pharnabafus  lpared  no  pains 
to  afltft  them,  and  had  advanced  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  to 
the  coaft,  to  favour  their  flight,  and  to  fave  their  fliips.  The 
Athenians,  after  having  taken  30  of  their  galleys,  and  retaken 
thofe  they  had  loft,  erected  a  trophy. 

Alcibiades,  vain  of  his  fuccefs,  had  the  ambition  to  deflre  to 
appear  before  Tiffaphernes  in  this  triumphant  equipage,  and  to 
■make  him  rich  prefents,  as  well  in  his  own, ‘as  in  the  name  of 
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the  people  of  Athens.  He  went  to  him  therefore  with  a  mag¬ 
nificent  retinue,  worthy  of  the  general  of  Athens.  But  he 
did  not  meet  with  the  favourable  reception  he  expended.  For 
TifTaphernes,  who  knew  he  was  accufed  by  the  Lacedaemoni¬ 
ans,  and  feared  that  the  king  would  punifh  him  at  length  for 
not  having  executed  his  orders,  found  Alcibiades’s  prefenting 
himfelf  very  opportune ,  and  caufed  him  to  be  feized  and  fent 
prifoner  to  Sardis  ;  to  fhelter  himfelf  by  that  injuftice  againft 
the  reprefentations  of  the  Lacedaemonians. 

Thirty  days  after,  Alcibiades,  having  found  means  to  get  a 
horfe,  efcaped  from  his  guards,  and  fled  to  Clazomene,  where, 
to  revenge  himfelf  on  TifTaphernes,  he  gave  out,  that  he  had 
fet  him  at  liberty.  From  Clazomene  he  repaired  to  the  Athe¬ 
nian  fleet,  where  he  was  joined  by  Theramenes  with  20  flops 
from  Macedonia,  and  by  Thrafybulus  with  20  more  from  Tha- 
fos.  He  failed  from  thence  to  Pariumin  the  Propontis.  All 
thofe  fhips,  to  the  number  of  86,  being  come  thither,  he  left 
that  place  in  the  night,  and  arrived  the  next  morning  at  Pro- 
connefus,  a  fmall  ifle  near  Cyzicum.  He  heard  there,  that 
Mindarus  was  at  Cyzicum  with  Pharnabafus  and  his  land- 
army.  He  refted  that  whole  day  at  Proconnefus.  On  the 
morrow  he  harangued  his  foldiers,  and  reprefented  to  them 
the  neceflity  there  was  for  attacking  the  enemy-  by  fea  and 
land,  and  for  making  themfelves  matters  of  Cyzicum  ;  demon- 
ttrating,  at  the  fame  time,  that  without  a  complete  and  abfolute 
victory,  they  could  have  neither  proviflons  nor  money.  '  He 
had  taken  great  care  that  the  enemy  lhould  not  be  apprifed  of 
his  approach.  By  good  fortune  for  him,  a  great  ftorm  of  rain 
and  funder,  followed  by  a  thick  gloom,  helped  him  to  con¬ 
ceal  his  enterprife  fo  fuccefsfully,  that  not  only  the  enemy 
were  prevented  from  perceiving  that'  he  advanced,  but  the 
Athenians  themfelves,  whom  he  had.  caufed  to  embark  with 
precipitation,  did  not  know  that  he  had  weighed  anchor  and 
put  to  fea. 

When  the  gloom  was  difperfed,  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet  ap¬ 
peared,  exercifmg  at  fome  diftance  before  the  port.  Alcibia¬ 
des,  who  apprehended  that  the  enemy,  upon  the  fight  of  fo 
great  a  number  of  fhips,  would  make  the  harbour,  ordered  the 
captains  to  keep  back  a  little,  and  to  follow  him  at  a  good  dif¬ 
tance  ;  and  taking  only  40  veflels,  he  advanced  towards  the 
enemy,  to  offer  them  battle.  The  enemy,  deceived  by  this 
flratagem,  and  defpifing  his  fmall  number,  advanced  againft 
him,  and  began  the  fight.  But  when  they  faw  the  reft  of  the 
Athenian  fleet  come  up,  they  immediately  loft  courage,  and 
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fled.  Alcibiades,  with  20  of  his  beft  (hips,  purfued  them  to 
the  (bore,  landed,  and  killed  a  great  number  of  them  in  the 
flight.  Mindarus  and  Pharnabafus  oppofed  his  efforts  in  vain  ; 
the  ftrft,  who  fought  with  aftoniftiing  valour,  he  killed,  and  put 
the  other  to  flight. 

The  Athenians  by  this  victory,  which  made  them  mafters 
of  the  flain,  the  arms,  fpoils,  and  whole  fleet  of  the  enemy, 
befides  the  taking  of  Cyzicum,  not  only  poffeffed  themfelves 
of  the  Hellefpont,  but  drove  the  Spartans  entirely  out  of  that 
fea.  Letters  were  intercepted,  in  which  the  latter,  with  a 
.concifenefs  truly  laconic,  advifed  the  Ephori  of  the  blow  they 
hgd  received,  in  terms  to  this  effedt :  “  The  flower  of  your 
“  army  is  cut  off ;  Mindarus  is  dead ;  the  reft  of  the  troops 
“  are  dying  with  hunger ;  and  we  neither  know  what  to  do, 
“  nor  what  will  become  of  us.” 

The  news  of  this  viftory  occafloned  no  lefs  joy  to  the  Athe¬ 
nians  than  confternation  to  the  Spartans.  *  They  difpatched 
ambaffadors  immediately  to  demand,  that  an  end  (hould  be  put 
to  a  war  equally  deftrudtive  to  both  people,  and  that  a  peace 
(hould  be  concluded  upon  reafonabk  conditions,  for  the  re- 
eftabliftiment  of  their  ancient  concord  and  amity,  of  which 
they  had  for  many  years  experienced  the  falutary  effects.  The 
wifeft  and  moft  judicious  of  the  citizens  of  Athens  were  una- 
nimoufly  of  opinion,  that  it  was  proper  to  take  the  advantage 
of  fo  favourable  a  conjuncture  for  the  concluding  of  a  treaty, 
which  might  put  an  end  to  ad  jealoufies,  appeafe  all  animofi- 
ties,  and  remove  all  diftrufts.  But  thofe  who  found  their  ad¬ 
vantage  in  the  troubles  of  the  ftate,  prevented  the  good  effedfs 
of  that  dilpofition.  j-  Cleophon,  amongft  others,  the  moft 
reputed  orator  at  that  time,  animated  the  people  from  the  tri¬ 
bunal  of  harangues,  by  a  violent  and  feditioqs  difeourfe,  inflnu- 
ating,  that  their  interefts  were  betrayed  by  a  fecret  intelligence 
with  the  Lacedaemonians,  which  aimed  at  depriving  them  of 
all  the  advantages  of  the  important  vidlory  they  had  gained, 
and  at  making  them  lofe  for  ever  the  opportunity  of  being  fully 
avenged  for  all  the  wrongs  and  misfortunes  Sparta  had  caufed 
them  to  fuffer.  This  Cleophon  was  an  inconfiderable  fellow, 
a  mufical  inftrument-maker.  It  was  reported  alfo  that  he  had 
been  a  (lave,  and  got  himfelf  fraudulently  inrolled  in  the  regifter 
of  the  citizens.  He  carried  his  audacity  and  fury  fo  far,  as  to 
threaten  to  plunge  his  dagger  into  the  throat  of  any  one  who 
lhould  talk  of  peace.  The  Athenians,  puffed  up  with  their  pre- 
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fent  profperity,  forgetting  their  paft  misfortunes,  and  promifing 
t-hemfelves  all  things  from  the  valour  and  good  fortune  of 
Alcibiades,  rejected  all  propofals  of  accommodation,  without 
tefleCling,  that  there  is  nothing  fo  fluctuating  and  precarious 
as  the  fuccefs  of  war.  The  ambafl'adors  retired  without 
being  able  to  effeCt  any  thing.  Such  infatuation  and  irra¬ 
tional  pride  are  generally  the  fore-runners  of  fome  great  mist 
fortune. 

Alcibiades  knew  well  how  to-  make  ufe  of  the  victory  he 
had  gained,  and  prefently  after  befieged  Chalcedonia,  which 
had  revolted  from  the  Athenians,  and  received  a  Lacedaemo¬ 
nian  garrifon.  During  this  fiege,  he  took  another  town,  call¬ 
ed  Selymbria.  Pharnabafus,  terrified  by  the  rapidity  of  his 
conquefts,  made  a  treaty  with  the  Athenians  to  this  effect : 
“  That  Pharnabafus  fhould  pay  them  a  certain  fum  of  moneys 
“  that  the  Chalcedonians  fhotrld  return  to  their  obedience,  de- 
“  pend  upon  the  Athenians,  and  pay  them  tribute ;  that  the 
“  Athenians  fhould  commit  no  hoftilities  in  the  province  of 
“  Pharnabafus,  who  engaged  for  the  fafe  conduCt  of  their 

ambaffadors  to  the  great  king.”  Byzantium  and  feverat 
other  cities  fubmitted  to  the  Athenians. 

*  Alcibiades,  who  defired  with  the  utmofl  paffion  to  fee  his 
country  again,  or  rather  to  be  feen  by  his  country,  after  fo 
many  victories  over  their  enemies,  fet  out  for  Athens.  The 
fides  of  his  fhips  were  covered  with  bucklers  and  all  forts  of 
fpoils,  in  form  of  trophies;  and  caufirig  a  great  number  of 
veffels  to  be  towed  after  him  by  way  of  triumph,  he  difplayed 
alfo  the  enfigns  and  ornaments  of  thofe  he  had  -burned,  which 
were  more  than  the  otlsers;  the  whole  amounting  to  about 
200  fhips.  It  is  faid,  that  reflecting  on  what  had  been  done 
againfl  him,  upon  approaching  the  port,  he  was  ftruck  with 
fome  terror,  and  was  afraid  to  quit  his  veffel  till  he  faw  from 
the  deck  a  great  number  of  his  friends  and  relations,  who  were 
come  to  the  fhore  to  receive  him,  and  earneflly  entreated  him 
to  land. 

The  people  came  out  of  the  city  in  a  body  to  meet  him,  and 
at  his  appearance  fet  up  incredible  fhouts  of  joy.  In  the  midft 
of  an  infinite  number  of  officers  and  foldiers,  all  eyes  were 
fixed  folely  on  him,  whom  they  confidered  as  victory  itfelf, 
defeended  from  the  flues :  all  around  him  paffionately  caref- 
fmg,  bleffing,  and  crowning  him  in  emulation  of  each  other. 
1  hofe  who  could  not  approach  him  were  never  tired  with 
contemplating  him  at  a  diitance,  whilft  the  old  men  ffiowed 
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Iiim  to  their  children.  They  repeated  with  the  higheft  praifcs 
all  the  great  actions  he  had  done  for  his  country;  nor  could 
they  lcfufe  their  admiration  even  to  thofe  he  had  done  agamil 
it  during  his  banifhment,  of  which  they  imputed  the  fault  to 
ihemfelves  alone.  This  public  joy  was  mingled  with  tears  and 
regret,  from  the  remembrance’of  paft  misfortunes,  which  they 
could  not  avoid  comparing  with  their  prefent  felicity.  “  We 
“  could  not  have  failed,”  faid  they,  “  of  the  conquefts  of  Sicily; 
“  our  other  hopes  could  never  have  proved  abortive,  if  we 
“  had  referred  all  our  affairs  and  forces  to  the  difpofal  of  Al- 
“  cibiades  alone.  In  what  a  condition  was  Athens  when  he 

took  upon  him  our  protection  and  defence!  We  had  not 
“  only  almoft  entirely  loll  our  power  at  fea,  but  were  fcarce 
**  pofTeffed  of  the  fuburbs  of  our  city,  and,  to  add  to  our 
*i  misfortunes,  were  torn  in  pieces  by  a  horrid  civil  war.  He, 
“  notwithstanding,  has  raifed  the  republic  from  its  ruins;  and, 
“  not  content  with  having  re-inftated  it  in  the  poffeffion  of 
“  the  fovereignty  of  the  fea,  has  rendered  it  univerfally  vidlo- 
“  nous  by  land;  as  if  the  fate  of  Athens  had  been  in  his 
“  hands  alone,  either  to  ruin  or  preferve  it,  and  victory  was 
“  annexed  to  his  perfon,  and  obeyed  his  orders.” 

This  favourable  reception  of  Alcibiades  did  not  prevent  his 
demanding  an  affembly  of  the  people,  in  order  to  his  juftifii- 
cation  before  them;  well  knowing  how  neceflary  it  was  for 
his  fafety  to  be  abfolved  in  form.  He  appeared  therefore,  and 
after  having  deplored  his  misfortunes,  which  he  imputed  very 
little  to  the  people,  and  entirely  afcribed  it  to  his  ill  fortune, 
and  foroe  daemon  envious  of  his  profperity,  he  reprefented  to 
them  the  defigns  of  the  enemy,  and  exhorted  them  not  to 
conceive  other  than  great  hopes.  The  Athenians,  tranfport- 
ed  with  hearing  him  fpeak,  decreed  him  crowns  of  gold,  ap¬ 
pointed  him  general  by  fea  and  land  with  unlimited  power, 
reilored  him  all  his  fortunes,  and  ordered  the  *Eumolpides 
and  Ceryces  to  abfolve  him  from  the  curfes  they  had  pro¬ 
nounced  againlt  him  by  the  order  of  the  people;  doing  their 
utmoft  to  make  him  amends  for  the  injury  and  Ihame  of  his 
banifhment  by  the  glory  of  his  recall,  and  to  efface  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  the  anathemas  themfelves  had  decreed,  by  the 
vows  and  prayers  which  they  made  in  his  favour.  Whilft  all 

*  The  Eumolpides  and  Ceryces  were  two  families  at  Athens,  who  had 
different  functions  in  the  myfteries  of  Ceres.  They  took  their  names 
from  Eumolpus  and  Ceryx,  the  firft  who  had  exercifed  thofe  offices. 
Perhaps  the  employment  of  the  latter  had  fome  relation  to  that  of 
heralds,  K-^oxts. 
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the  Eumolpides  and  Ceryces  were  employed  in  revoking 
thofe  imprecations,  Theodorus,  the  principal  of  them,  had 
the  courage  to  fay:  “  But  for  me,  I  have  not  curfed  him,  if 
“  he  has  done  no 'evil  to  his  country;”  infinuating  by  that 
bold  expreffion,  that  the  maledi&ions,  being  conditional, 
could  not  fall  upon  the  head  of  the  innocent,  nor  be  averted 
from  the  guilty. 

In  the  midft  of  this  glory  and  fhining  profperity  of  Alcibi- 
ades,  the  majority  of  the  people  could  not  help  being  concern¬ 
ed,  when  they  confidered  the  time  of  his  return;  for'  it  hap¬ 
pened  precifely  upon  the  day  when  the  Athenians  celebrated 
the  feaft  in  honour  of  Minerva,  adored  under  the  name  of 
Agraulis.  The  priefls  took  off  all  the  ornaments  from  the 
goddefs’s  ftatue  to  wafh  it,  from  whence  that  feaft  was  called 
nxi/vT>)j;a,  and  afterwards  covered  it;  and  that  day  was  ac¬ 
counted  one  of  the  molt  ominous  and  unfortunate.  It  was 
the  25th  of  the  month  Thargelion,  which  anfwers  to  the 
2d  of  July*.  This  circumftance  difpleafed  that  fuperfti- 
tious  people,  becaufe  it  feemed  to  imply,  that  the  goddefs, 
patronefs,  and  proteftrefs  of  Athens,  did  not  receive  Alcibi- 
ades  agreeably,  and  with  a  benign  afpedt,  fince  fhc  covered 
and  concealed  herfelf,  as  if  fhe  would  keep  him  off,  and  re¬ 
move  him  from  her. 

f  All  things  having  however  fucceeded  according  to  his  wilh, 
and  the  100  Ihips  he  was  to  command  being  ready,  he  deferred 
his  departure  out  of  a  laudable  ambition  to  celebrate  the  great 
myfteries;  for  from  the  time  the  Lacedaemonians  had  fortified 
Decelia,  and  taken  poffeffion  of  ail  the  ways  from  Athens 
to  Eleufina,  the  feaft  had  not  been  folemnized  in  all  its  pomp, 
and  the  proceffion  had  been  obliged  to  go  by  fea.  The  par¬ 
ticular  ceremonies  of  this  folemnity  may  be  feen  in  book  x. 
chap.  iii. 

Alcibiades  believed  it  would  be  a  moil  glorious  aflion,  and 
attradl  the  bleffings  of  the  gods,  and  the  praifes  of  men,  if  he 
reftored  all  its  luftre  and  folemnity  to  this  feaft,  in  making  the 
proceffion  go  by  land  under  the  convoy  of  his  troops,  to  de¬ 
fend  it  again  ft  the  attacks  of.  the  enemy.  For  either  Agfa 
would  fuffer  it  to  pafs  quietly,  notwithftanding  the  numerous 
troops  he  had  at  Decelia,  which  would  confiderably  leffen  the 
reputation  of  that  king,  and  be  a  blot  in  his  glory;  or,  if  he 
fhould  chufe  to  attack  it,  and  oppofe  the  march,  he  fliould 
then  have  the  fatisfaftion  to  fight  a-  facred  battle;  a  battle 
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g-rateful  to  the  gods,  for  the  greateft  and  moft  venerable  of 
all  their  myfteries,  in  the  fight  of  his  country  and  citizens, 
who  would  be  witnefies  of  his  valour,  and  regard  for  religion. 
It  is  very  likely,  that  by  this  public  and  oftentatious  aft  of 
piety,  which  {’truck  the  people’s  view  in  fo  fenfible  a  manner, 
and  was  fo  extremely  to  his  take,  Alcibiades’s  principal  defiga 
was  to  efface  entirely  from  their  minds  the  fufpicions  of  impiety, 
to  which  the  mutilation  of  ftatues,  and  profanation  of  myfter¬ 
ies,  had  given  birth. 

Having  taken  that  refolution,  he  gave  notice  to  the  Eumol- 
pides  and  Ceryces  to  hold  themfelves  in  readinefs,  poked  cen- 
tinels  upon  the  hills,  fent  out  runners  at  the  break  of  day,  and 
taking  with  him  the  priefts,  the  initiated,  and  the  probationers, 
with  thofe  who  initiated  them,  he  covered  them  with  his  army, 
snd  difpofed  the  whole  procefiion  with  wonderful  order  and  pro¬ 
found  filence.  Never  was  fhow,  fays  Plutarch,  more  auguft, 
nor  more  worthy  the  majefty  of  the  gods,  than  this  warlike  pro- 
ceffion,  and  religious  expedition  ;  in  which  even  thofe  who  en¬ 
vied  the  glory  of  Alcibiades  were  obliged  to  own,  that  he  was 
no  lefs  happy  in  difcharging  the  functions  of  an  bigh-prieft, 
than  thofe  of  a  general.  No  enemy  dared  to  appear,  to  difturh 
that  pompous  march,  and  Alcibiades  re-condufted  the  facred 
troops  to  Athens  with  entire  fafety.  Tin's  fuccefs  gave  him 
new  courage,  and  raifed  the  valour  and  boldnefs  of  his  army  to. 
fuch  a  degree,  that  they  looked  upon  themfelves  as  invincible, 
■whilft  he  commanded  them. 

He  acquired  the  affeftion  of  the  poor  and  the  lower  fort  of 
people  fo  much,  that  they  moft  ardently  defined  to  have  him 
for  their  king.  Many  of  them  openly  declared  themfelves  to. 
that  effeft;  and  there  were  fome  who  addreffed  themfelves  to 
him,  and  exhorted  him  to  fet  himfelf  above  envy,  and  not  to 
trouble  himfelf  about  laws,  decrees,  or  fuffrages;  to  put  down 
ihofe  wordy  impevtinents  that  difturbed  the  ftate  with  their 
vain  harangues,  to  make  himfelf  maker  of  affairs,  and  to  go¬ 
vern  with  entire  authority,  without  fearing  accufers.  For  him, 
what  his  thoughts  of  the  tyranny  and  his  deiigns  were,  are  un¬ 
known;  but  the  moft.  powerful  citizens,  apprehending  the 
breaking  out  of  a  fire,  of  which  they  already  faw  the  fparks, 
preffed  him  to  depart  without  delay;  granting  whatever  he 
demanded,  and  giving  him,  for  colleagues,  the  generals  moft 
agreeable  to  him.  He  fet  fail  accordingly  with  too  {hips, 
and  fleered  for  the  ifland  of  Andros,  which  bad  revolted.  His 
high  reputation,  and  the  good  fortune  which  had  attended  him 
in  all  his  enterprifes,  made  nothing  but  what  was  great  and  ex- 
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SECTION  IV. 

THE  LACEDEMONIANS  APPOINT  LYSANDER  ADMIRAL. — ■ 

HE  BEATS  THE  ATHENIAN  FLEET  NEAR  EPHESUS. 

LYSANDER  IS  SUCCEEDED  IN  THE  COMMAND  BY  CALLICRA- 

T1DAS. 

The  Lacedaemonians,  ju  ftly  alarmed  at  the  return  and  fuccefs 
of  Alciblades*,  conceived  that  fuch  an  enemy  made  it  necef- 
fary  to  oppofe  him  with  an  able  general,  capable  of  making 
head  againft  him.  For  this  reafon  they  made  choice  of  Ly- 
fander,  and  gave  him  the  command  of  the  fleet.  When  he 
arrived  at  Ephefus,  he  found  the  city  very  well  difpofed  in  his 
favour,  and  well  affefted  to  Sparta:  but  otherwife  in  a  very 
unhappy  fituation:  for  it  was  in  danger  of  becoming  barba¬ 
rous,  by  affirming  the  manners  and  cliftorns  of  the  Perfians, 
who  had  great  commerce  with  It,  as  well  from  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Lydia,  as  becaufe  the  king's  generals  commonly  took 
up  their  winter-quarters  there.  An  idle  and  voluptuous  life, 
filled  up  with  luxury  and  empty  fhow,  could  not  fail  of  difguft- 
ing  infinitely  a  man  like  Lyfander,  who  had  been  bred  from 
his  birth  in  the  fimplicity,  poverty,  and  fevere  difcipline  of 
Sparta.  Having  brought  his  army  to  Ephefus,  he  gave  orders 
for  affembling  (hips  of  burden  there  from  all  parts,  eredled  an. 
arfenal  for  building  of  galleys,  made  the  ports  free  for  mer¬ 
chants,  gave  the  public  places  to  artificers,  put  all  arts  in  mo¬ 
tion,  and  held  them  in  honour;  and  by  tkefe  means  filled  the 
city  with  riches,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  grandeur  and 
magnificence  to  which  it  afterwards  attained.  So  great  a 
change  can  the  application  and  ability  of  a  fingle  perfon  occa- 
fion  in  a  ftatel  .  " 

Whilft  he  was  making  thefe  difpofitions,  he  received  ad¬ 
vice,  that  Cyrus,  the  king’s  youngeft  fon,  was  arrived  at  Sar¬ 
dis.  That  pfince  could  not  be  above  16  years  old  at  that 
time,  being  born  after  his  father’s  acceflion  to  the  crown  in  the 
1 7th  year  of  his  reign.  Paryfatis,  his  mother,  loved  him  to 
idolatry,  and  had  the  entire  afcendant  of  her  hufband.  It  was 
fhe  that  occafioned  his  having  the  fupreme  government  of  all 
the  provinces  of  Alia  Minor  given  him;  a  command  that  fub- 
jefted  all  the  provincial  governors  of  the  moft  important  part  of 
the  empire  to  his  authority.  The  view  of  Paryfatis  was,  with- 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  1.  xL  p.  440 — 44Z.  Plut.  in  Lyfand.  p.  434,  435. 
Died.  1.  xiii.  p.  19a — 197. 
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out  doubt,  to  put  the  younger  prince  into  a  condition  to  dis¬ 
pute  the  throne  with  his  brother  after  the  king’s  death;  as  we 
fhall  fee  he  does  to  feme  effeft.  One  of  the  principal  inftruc- 
tions  given  him  by  his  father,  upon  fending  him  to  his_govern- 
ment,  was  to  give  effectual  aid  to  the  Lacedsemonians  againft 
Athens,  an  order  very  contrary  to  the  mea'ures  obferved  till 
then  by  Tiffaphernes,  and  the  other  governors  of  thofe  pro¬ 
vinces.  It  had  always  been  their  maxim,  fometimes  to  affift 
one  party,  fometimes  the  other,  in  order  to  hold  their  power  in 
fitch  a  balance,  that  the  one  might  never  be  able  to  crufh  the 
other  entirely:  from  whence  it  followed,  that  both  parties- 
were  kept  weak  by  the  war,  and  neither  in  condition  to  form 
any  enterprifes  againft  the  Perfian  empire. 

Upon  Lyfander’s  being  apprifed  therefore  of  the  arrival  of 
Cyrus  at  Sardis,  he  fet  out  from  Epbefus  to  make  him  a  vifit, 
and  to  complain  of  the  delays  and  breach  of  faith  of  Tiffapher- 
ces,  who,  notivithilanding  the  orders  he  had  received  to  fup- 
port  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  to  drive  the  Athenians  out  of 
the  fea,  had  always  covertly  favoured  the  latter,  out  of  regard 
for  Alcibiades,  whofe  meafures  he  entirely  gave  into,  and  had 
been  the  foie  caufe  of  the  lofs  of  the  fleet,  by  not  fupplying  it 
with  the  neceffary  quantity  of  proviffons.  This  difeourfe  pleafed 
Cyrus,  who  looked  upon  Tiffaphernes  as  a  very  bad  man, 
and  his  particular  enemy  •  and  he  anfwered,  that  the  king  had 
given  him  orders  to  fupport  the  Lacedaemonians  powerfully, 
and  that  he  had  received  500  talents  *  for  that  purpofe.  Ly» 
fonder,  contrary  to  the  common  character  of  the  Spartans,  was 
fubmiffive  and  condefcending,  full  of  complacency  for  the 
grandees,  always  ready  to  pay  his  court  to  them,  and  fup- 
porting,  for  the  good  of  the  fervice,  all  the  weight  of  their 
haughtinefs  and  vanity  with  incredible  patience;  in  which  be¬ 
haviour  fome  people  make  the  whole  addrefs  and  merit  of  a 
courtier  confift. 

He  did  not  forget  himfelf  on  this  occafion,  and  fetting  at 
work  all  that  the  induflry  and  art  of  a  complete  courtier  could 
fuggeft  of  flattery  and  infinuation,  he  perfectly  gained  the 
young  prince’s  favour  and  good  opinion.  After  having  praifed 
his  generofity,  magnificence,  and  zeal  for  the  Lacedaemonians, 
he  defired  him  to  give  each  foldier  and  mariner  a  ft  drachm 
per  day  ;  in  order  to  debauch  thofe  of  the  enemy  by  that 
means,  and  thereby  terminate  the  war  the  fooner.  Cyrus  very 


*  500,000  crowns,  about  L.  113,500  Sterling. 


ft  Tenpence. 
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much  approved  the  project,  but  faid,  that  he  could  make  no 
change  in  the  king’s  order,  and  that  the  treaty  with  them  ex- 
prefsly  fettled  only  half  a  talent  *  to  be  paid  monthly  for  each 
galley.  The  prince,  however,  at  the  end  of  a  banquet,  which 
he  gave  him  before  his  departure,  drinking  to  his  health,  and 
piefling  him  to  alk  fomething  of  him,  Lyfander  delired  that 
an  j-  obolus  a-day  might  be  added  to  the  feamen’s  pay.  This 
was  granted ;  and  he  gave  them  four  oboli,  inflead  of  three 
which  they  received  before,  and  paid  them  all  the  arrears  due 
to  them,  with  a  month’s  advance  ;  giving  Lyfander  10,000 
j;  darics  for  that  purpofe  j  that  is,  100,000  livres,  or  about 
L.5000  fterling. 

This  largefs  filled  the  whole  fleet  with  ardour  and  alacrity, 
and  almoft  unmanned  the  enemy’s  galleys ;  the  greatefl  part  of 
the  marines  deferting  to  the  party  where  the  pay  was  beft. 
The  Athenians,  in  defpair  upon  receiving  this  news,  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  conciliate  Cyrus  by  the  interpofition  of  Tiffaphernes  ; 
but  he  would  not  hearken  to  them,  notwithftanding  the  fatrap 
reprefented,  that  it  was  not  for  the  king’s  intereft  to  aggran¬ 
dize  the  Lacedaemonians,  but  to  balance  the  power  of  one  fide 
with  that  of  the  other,  in  order  to  perpetuate  the  war,  and  to 
ruin  both  by  their  own  divilions. 

Though  Lyfander  had  confiderably  weakened  the  enemy  by 
augmenting  the  mariners  pay,  and  thereby  very  much  hurt 
their  naval  power,  he  dared  not  however  hazard  a  battle  wn’th 
them,  particularly  apprehending  Alcibiades,  who  was  a  man 
of  execution,  had  the  greater  number  of  fliips,  and  had  never 
been  overthrown  in  any  battle  either  by  fea  or  land.  But  af¬ 
ter  Alcibiades  had  left  Samos  to  go  into  Phocaea  and  Ionia,  to 
raife  money,  of  which  he  was  in  want  for  the  payment  of  his 
troops,  and  had  given  the  command  of  his  fleet  to  Antiochus, 
with  exprefs  order  not  to  fight  or  attack  the  enemy  in  his  ab- 
fence;  the  new  commander,  to  make  fhow  of  his  courage,  and 
to  brave  Lyfander,  entered  the  port  of  Ephefus  with  two  gal¬ 
leys,  and  after  having  made  a  great  noife,  retired  with  loud 
laughter,  and  an  air  of  contempt  and  infult.  Lyfander,  enraged 
at  that  affront,  immediately  detached  fome  galleys,  and  went  him- 
felf  in  purfuit  of  him.  But  as  the  Athenians  advanced  to  fup- 
port  Antiochus,  he  ordered  other  galleys  of  his  fide  to  come  on 

*  1500  livres,  about  L.IT2  Sterling. 

\  Tbe  drachm  was  fix  oboli,  or  10  pence  French  ;  each  obolus  being 
three  halfpence  ;  fo  that  the  four  oboli  were  fixpence  halfpenny  a-day. 
inftead  of  fivepenee,  or  three  oboli.  }  A  Daric  is  about  a  piflole. 
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till  the  whole  fleet  arrived  by  little  and  little,  and  the  engagement 
became  general  on  both  fides.  Lyfander  gained  the  victory, 
and  having  taken  15  of  the  Athenian  galleys,  he  erefted  a 
trophy.  Alcibiades,  on  his  return  to  Samos,  failed  even  into 
the  port  to  offer  him  battle;  but  Lyfander  was  contented  with' 
his  victory,  and  did  not  think  proper  to  accept  it;  fo  that  he 
retired  without  doing  any  thing. 

*  Thrafybulus  at  the  fame  time,  the  moft  dangerous  enemy 
he  had  in  his  army,  left  the  camp,  and  went  to  Athens  to  ac- 
eufe  him.  To  enflame  his  enemies  in  the  city  the  more,  he 
told  the  people  in  a  full  affembly,'that  Alcibiades  had  entirely 
ruined  their  affairs,  and  the  navy,  by  the  licence  he  had  in¬ 
troduced;  that  he  had  given  hirnfelf  up  to  the  moft  f  notorious' 
debauchees  and  drunkards,  who  from  common  feamen  were 
the  only  perfons  in  credit  about  him;  that  he  abandoned  his 
whole  authority  to  them,  to  be  at  leifure  to  enrich  hirnfelf  in 
the  ptovinces,  and  to  plunge  hirnfelf  there  into  intemperance 
and  all  other  infamous  exceffes,  to  the  difgrace  of  Athens, 
whilif  his  fleet  was  left  neglected  in  the  face  of  the  enemy’s. 

Another  article  of  accufation  againft  him  was  taken  from 
the  forts  he  had  built  near  the  city  of  Byzantium,  for  an  afy- 
lum  and  retreat  for  him  ;  as  neither  being  able  nor  willing  to 
return  any  more  to  his  country.  The  Athenians,  a  capricious- 
inconftant  people,  gave  credit  to  thefe  impeachments.  The 
lofs  of  the  laft  battle,  and  his  little  fuccefs  iince  his  departure 
from  Athens,  inftead  of  the  great  and  wonderful  actions  ex¬ 
pected  from  him,  entirely  funk  him  in  their  opinions  ;  and  his 
own  glory  and  reputation  may  be  faid  to  have  occafioned  bis 
ruin.  For  be  was  fufpected  of  not  defiring  to  do  what  was  not 
done,  which  they  could  not  believe  out  of  his  power,  becaufe 
they  were  fully  perfuaded,  that  nothing  he  delired  to  do  was- 
impoffible  to  him.  They  made  it  a  crime  in  Alcibiades  that 
the  rapidity  of  his  conquefts  did  not  anfwer  to  that  of  their 
imaginations  ;  not  confidering,  that  he  made  war  without  mo¬ 
ney  upon  a  people  who  had  the  great  king  for  their  treafurer,. 
and  that  he  was  often  obliged  to  quit  his  camp,  to  go  in  quelt 
of  what  was  neceflarv  for  the  payment  and  fubllilence  of  his 
troops.  However  it  was,  Alcibiades  was  depofed,  and  ten 
generals  nominated  in  his  ftead  ;  of  which,  when  he  received 


*  A.  M.  3598.  Ant.  J.  C.  415. 

•)•  Antiochus  is  pointed  at  in  this  place,  a  mean  debauched  man,  who 
had  acquired  the  favour  of.  Alcibiades,  by  catching  a  quail  for  him,  which 
fee  had  let  fly- 
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advice,  he  retired  in  his  galley  to  fome  callles  he  had  in  the 
Thracian  Cherfonefus. 

*  About  this  time  died  Pliftonax,  one  of  the  kings  of  Lace- 
dsemonia,  and  was  fueceeded  by  Paufanias,  who  reigned  14 
years.  The  latter  made  a  fine  anfwer  to  one  who  alked,  why 
it  was  not  permitted  to  change  any  thing  in  the  ancient  cuf- 
toms  of  Sparta  ;  “  -j-  Becaufe,”  fays  he,  “  at  Sparta  the  laws 
“  command  men,  and  not  men  the  laws.” 

J  Lyfander,  who  intended  to  eftablifh  the  government  of 
■the  nobility  in  all  the  cities  in  the  dependence  of  Sparta,  that 
the  governors  of  his  choofing  might  be  always  at  his  difpofal, 
from  his  having  rendered  them  independent  of  their  people, 
he  caufed  fuch  perfons  of  the  principal  cities  to  come  to  Ephe- 
fus  as  he  knew  to  be  the  boldeft,  and  moft  enterprifing  and 
ambitious.  Thefe  he  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs,  promoted  to 
the  greateft  honours,  and  raifed  to  the  firft  employments  of  the 
.army,  thereby  rendering  himfelf,  fays  Plutarch,  the  accomplice 
of  all  the  crimes  and  oppreffions  they  committed  to  advance 
and  enrich  themfelves.  For  this  reafon  they  were  always  ex¬ 
tremely  attached  to  him,  and  regretted  him  infinitely,  when 
Callicratidas  came  to  fucceed  him,  and  took  upon  him  the 
command  of  the  fleet.  He  was  not  inferior  to  Lyfander  either 
in  valour  or  military  knowledge,  and  was  infinitely  above  him 
in  point  of  moral  virtue.  Alike  fevere  to  himfelf  and  others, 
inacceffible  to  flattery  and  floth,  the  declared  enemy  of  luxury, 
he  retained  the  modefty,  temperance,  and  auiterity  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Spartans  ;  virtues  that  began  to  diftinguifh  him  particu¬ 
larly,  as  they  were  not  too  common  in  his  time.  His  probity 
and  juftice  were  proof  againft  all  things  ;  his  fimplicity  and  in¬ 
tegrity  abhorred  all  falfehood  and  fraud,  to  which  were  joined 
a  truly  Spartan  noblenefs  and  grandeur  of  foul.  The  great 
and  powerful  could  not  hinder  themfelves  from  admiring  his 
virtue  ;  but  they  were  better  pleafed  with  the  facility  and  con- 
defcenfion  of  his  predeceffor,  who  was  blind  to  the  injuftice 
and  violence  of  their  actions. 

It  was  not  without  mortification  and  jealoufy  Lyfander  fa w 
him  arrive  at  Ephefus  to  take  upon  him  the  command,  and  out 
of  a  criminal  bafenefs  and  treachery,  not  uncommon  with  thofe 
who  hearken  more  to  their  private  ambition,  than  the  good 

*  Diod.  1.  xiii.  p.  196. 

1*  "Or:  A;  vvpiy;  ruv  X  ruv  vof&uv  xuoitts  i*ivcc£  $£?.  Plut. 

in  Apoph.  p.  2  30. 

1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  1.  i.  p.  442—444.  Plut.  in  Lyfand.  p.  433 — 436. 
Diod.  1.  xiii.  p.  197,  198. 
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of  the  public,  he  did  him  all  the  ill  offices  in  his  power.  Of 
the  io,oco  darics,  which  Cyrus  had  given  him  for  the  aug¬ 
mentation  of  the  mariners  pay,  he  returned  the  remainder  to 
that  prince ;  telling  Callicratidas,  that  he  might  apply  to  the 
king  for  the  money,  and  that  it  depended  on  him  to  find  means 
for  the  fubfidence  of  his  army.  This  conduct  gave  him  great 
trouble,  and  diftreffed  him  exceedingly  ;  for  he  had  brought 
no  money  with  him  from  Sparta,  and  could  not  refolve  to  ex¬ 
tort  any  from  the  citizens,  as  he  found  them  fufficiently  rifled 
already. 

*  In  this  urgent  neceffity  a  perfon  having  offered  him  50 
talents,  that  is  to  fay,  50,000  crowns,  to  obtain  a  favour  he 
could  not  grant  with  juttice,  he  refufed  them.  Upon  which 
Cleander,  one  of  his  officers,  faid,  “  I  would  accept  them, 
“  were  I  in  your  place.”  “  And  fo  would  I,”  replied  the 
general,  “  were  I  in  yours.” 

He  had  no  other  refource  therefore  than  to  go,  as  Lyfander 
had  done,  to  alk  money  at  the  gates  of  the  king’s  general  and 
lieutenants,  for  which  he  was  the  lead  proper  of  all  mankind. 
Nurturedjmd  educated  in  the  love  of  liberty,  full  of  great  and 
noble  fentiments,  and  infinitely  remote  from  all  flattery  and 
bafenefs,  he  was  convinced  at  heart,  that  it  was  lefs  evil  and 
difnonour  for  Greeks  to  be  overcome  by  Greeks,  than  infa- 
moufly  to  make  their  court,  and  beg  at  the  gates  of  barbarians, 
whofe  only  merit  confided  in  their  gold  and  fiver.  The 
whole  nation  were  indeed  difgraced  by  fo  mean  a  proflitution. 

Cicero,  in  his  Offices,  draws  two  very  different  characters  of 
perfons  employed  in  the  adminidration  of  government,  and 
makes  the  application  of  them  to  the  two  generals  of  whom  we 
fpeak.  The  one,  fays  he,  -j-  zealous  lovers  of  truth,  and  declar¬ 
ed  enemies  of  all  fraud,  pique  themfelves  upon  their  fimpli- 
city  and  candour,  and  do  not  believe  that  it  can  ever  confid 
with  honour  to  lay  fnares,  or  ufe  artifice.  The  others,  prepar¬ 
ed  to  do  or  fuffer  every  thing,  are  not  affiamed  of  the  mean- 
efl  aftions  and  proflitutions,  provided,  from  thofe  unworthy 
means,  they  have  reafon  to  expeCt  the  fuccefs  of  their  defigns. 
Cicero  places  Callicratidas  amongd  the  former,  and  Lyfander 


*  Plut.  in  Apoph.  p.  222. 

f  Sunt  his  alii  multurn  difpares,  fimplices  et  aperti;  qui  nihil  ex  oc- 
culto,  nihil  ex  infidiis  agendum  putant  ;  veritatis  cultores,  fraudis  inimici  ; 
nemque  alii,  qui  quidvis  perpetiantur,  cuivis  deferviant,  dum,  quod  velint, 
confequantur.  Quo  in  genere  verfutiffimum  et  patientiffimum  I.aceda> 
nionium  Lyfaudrum  accepimus,  contraque  Caliicratidem.  Offic.  1.  i. 
n.  109. 
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amongft  the  latter,  to  wtiom  he  gives  two  epithets  not  imich 
to  his  honour,  and  hardly  confident  with  the  Spartan  charac¬ 
ter,  when  he  calls  him  “  very  artful  and  very  patient,’'  or  ra¬ 
ther  “  very  compiaifant.” 

Callicratidas,  however,  forced  by  neceflity,  went  to  Lydia, 
and  repaired  immediately  to  the  palace  of  Cyrus,  where  he 
defined  that  prince  might  be  told,  that  the  admiral  of  the  Gre¬ 
cian  fieet  was  come  to  fpeak  with  him.  He  was  anfwered,  that 
Cyru*  was  then  at  table,  engaged  in  a  *  party  of  pleafure  ;  to 
which  he  replied  with  a  modeft  tone  and  air,  that  lie  was  in  no 
hade,  and  would  wait  till  the  prince  came  forth.  The  guards 
fet  up  a  laugh,  wondering  at  the  honed  dranger’s  fimplicity, 
which  had  fo  little  the  air  of  the  world  in  it ;  and  he  was  oblig¬ 
ed  to  retire.  He  came  thither  a  fecond  time,  and  was  again 
denied  admittance.  Upon  which  he  returned  to  Ephefus, 
loading  thofe  with  curfes  and  imprecations,  who  had  firlt  made 
their  court  to  barbarians,  and  by  their  flattery  and  fubmiffions 
had  taught  them  to  make  their  riches  a  title  and  pretence  for 
infultingt'he  red.  of  mankind.  Addrefiing  himfelfat  the  fame 
time  to  thofe  about  him,  he  fwore,  that,  as  foon  as  he  returned 
to  Sparta,  he  would  ufe  his  utinod  endeavours  to  reconcile 
the  Greeks  amongd  themfelves,  that  for  the  future  they  might 
become  formidable  to  the  barbarians,  and  have  no  further  oc~ 
caiion  for  their  aid  to  invade  and  ruin  each  other.  But  that 
generous  Spartan, -whofe  thoughts  were  fo  noble,  and  fo  wor¬ 
thy  the  Lacedaemonian  name,  and  whofe  jullice,  magnanimity, 
and  valour,  might  rank  him  with  all  that  Greece  had  ever  pro¬ 
duced  of  the  moil  excellent  and  moil  confummate,  had  not 
the  good  fortune  to  return  to  his  country,  nor  apply  himfeli 
to  a  work  fo  great,  and  fo  worthy  of  him. 


SECTION  V. 


CALLICRATIDAS  IS  DEFEATED  BY  THE  ATHENIANS - SEN¬ 

TENCE  OF  DEATH  PASSED  ON  SOME  ATHENIAN  GENE¬ 
RALS - SOCRATES  ALONE  OPPOSES  THIS  SENTENCE. 

Callicratidas"!',  after  having  gained  feveral  vi&ories  over 
the  Athenians,  had  at  lail  purfued  Conon,  one  of  their  gene¬ 
rals,  into  the  port  of  Mitylene,  where  he  ke^t  him  blocked  up. 


*  The  Greek  fays  literally  that  he  was  drinking,  tUu.  The  Perfiar;3 
valued  themfelves  upon  drinking  a  great  deal,  as  an  inftance  of  their  me¬ 
rit,  as  we  lha.ll  fee  in  Cyrus’s  letter  to  the  Lacedcemonians. 

|  Xenoph.  Helleij.  i,  i.  p.  444 — 4J2.  Diod.  1.  xiii.  p.  198,  et  201. 
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This  was  in  the  26th  year  of  the  Peloponnefian  war.  Conon, 
feeing  hiirffelf  befieged  by  fca  and  land,  without  hope  of  aid, 
and  in  want  of  provifioris,  found  means  to  apprize  Athens  of 
the  extreme  danger  he  was  in.  Extraordinary  efforts  were 
made  to  relieve  him,  and  in  lefs  than  a  month’s  time  a  fleet  of 
1 10  fail  were  fitted  out,  on  board  of  which  were  embarked  all 
who  were  capable  of  bearing  arms,  as  well  Haves  as  freemen, 
with  fome  horfe.  At  Samos  they  were  joined  by  the  allies 
with  40  galleys,  and  fleered  for  the  Arginufas,  ifiands  fituated 
between  Cuma  and  Mitylene,  Callicratidas,  being  informed 
of  their  courfe,  left  Eteonicus  to  continue  the  liege  with  50 
fliips,  and  put  to  fea  with  120  fail,  with  delign  to  face  the  ene¬ 
my,  and  prevent  their  relieving  Conon.  The  right  wing  of 
the  Athenians  was  eommanded  by  Protomachus  and  Thrafylus; 
who  had  each  15  galleys.  They  were  fupported  by  a  fecond 
line  with  a  like  number  of  fliips,  commanded  "by  Lyfias  and 
Ariflogenes.  The  left  wing,  like  the  other,  drawn  up  in  two 
lines,  was  under  Ariftocrates  and  E’iomedon,  fupported  by 
Erafinidas  and  Pericles*.  The  main  body,  confiding  of  near 
30  galleys,  amongft  which  were  the  three  Athenian  admirals, 
was  difpofed  in  one  line.  They  had  ftrengthened  each  of  their 
wings  with  a  fecond  line  ;  becaufe  their  galleys  were  neither  lo 
fwift,  nor  fo  eafy  to  manage,  as  thofe  of  the  enemy  ;  fo  that 
there  was  reafon  to  fear  their  getting  between  two,  and  being 
charged  on  both  fides  at  the  fame  time.  The  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians  and  their  allies,  who  perceived  they  were  inferior  in  num¬ 
ber  to  the  enemy,  contented  thcmfelves  with  drawing  lip  in 
one  line,  in  order  to  equal  their  front,  and  for  the  greater  facility 
of  running  between  the  Athenian  galleys,  and  turning  nimbly 
round  them.  Caliicratidas’s  pilot,  daunted  at  the  inequality, 
advifed  him  not  to  hazard  the  battle,  and  to  retire  :  but  he  re¬ 
plied,  that  he  could  not  fly  without  (hame,  and  that  his  death 
was  of  fmall  importance  to  the  republic.  “  Sparta,”  faid  he, 

“  does  not  depend  upon  one  man.”  He  commanded  the  right 
wing,  and  Tlirafondas,  the  Theban,  the  left. 

It  was  terrible  to  behold  the  fea  covered  with  300  galleys 
r.eady  to  engage.  Never  had  more  numerous  naval  armies  ol 
the  Greeks  joined  in  battle  before.  The  ability,  experience, 
and  valour  of  the  generals  who  commanded,  left  nothing  to 
defire  ;  fo  that  there  was  reafon  to  believe  this  battle  would  de¬ 
cide  the  fate  of  both  people,  and  put  an  end  to  a  war  that  had  j 
pndured  fo  long.  When  the  fignals  were  given,  the  two  armies 

*  He  was  fen  of  the  great  Pericles. 
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raifed  great  (bouts,  and  began  the  fight.  Callicratidas,  who,- 
from  the  anfvver  of  the  augurs,  expected  to  fall  in  the  battle, 
did  amazing  actions  of  valour.  He  attacked  the  enemy  with 
incredible  courage  and  boldnefs,  funk  fome  of  their  dlips,  d;f- 
abled  others,  by  breaking  their  oars,  and  piercing  their  fides 
with  the  prow  or  beak  of  his  galley.  At  length  he  attacked 
that  of  Pericles,  and  made  a  thoufand  holes  in  it  ;  but  the  lat¬ 
ter  having  hooked  him  fall  with  a  grappling  iron,  he  found  it 
impoffible  to  difengage  himfelf,  and  was  furroiinded  in  an  in- 
dant  by  feversi  of  the  Athenian  veffels.  His  own  was  imme¬ 
diately  filled  with  the  enemy,  and,  after  a  dreadful  (laughter, 
he  fell  dead,  rather  overwhelmed  by  their  numbers  than  van- 
quifned.  The  right  wing,  which  he  commanded,  having  loft 
its  admiral,  was  pat  to  flight.  The  left,  compofed  of  13ceo- 
tians  and  Euboeans,  (till  made  a  long  and  vigorous  refillance, 
from  the  important  concern  they  w'ere  in,  led  they  (hould  fall 
into  the  bands  of  the  Athenians^  againft  whom  they  had  re¬ 
volted  ;  but  they  were  at  length  obliged  to  give  way,  and  retire 
in  diforder.  The  Athenians  eredted  a  trophy  in  the  Arginuke. 
They  loft  25  galleys  in  this  battle,  and  the  enemy  more  than 
70,  of  which  number  were  nine  of  the  ten  furnifhed  by  the 
Lacedaemonians. 

*  Plutarch  equals  Callicratidas,  the  Lacedemonian  gene¬ 
ral,  for  his  judice,  valour,  and  magnanimity,  with  all  who  had 
ever  rendered  themfelves  mod  worthy  of  admiration  amongft 
the  Greeks. 

f  He  blames  him  however  exceedingly  for  hazarding  the 
battle  at  the  Arginufe,  and  obfierves,  that  to  avoid  the  re¬ 
proach  of  having  retired  out  of  fear,  he  had,  through  a  miftaken 
fenfe  of  honour,  failed  in  the  effential  duty  of  his  function. 
For,  fays  Plutarch,  if,  to  ufe  the  comparifon  of  j  Iphicrates, 
the  light-armed  infantry  referable  the  hands,  the  liorfe  th'e  feet, 
the  main  body  the  bread,  and  the  general  the  head  ;  the  ge¬ 
neral,  who  abandons  himfelf  raflily  to  the  impetuofity  of  his 
valour,  does  not  fo  much  negleft  or  expofe  his  own  life,  as  the 
lives  of  thofe  vvhofe  fafety  depends  upon  his.  Our  Lacedae¬ 
monian  chief  was  therefore  in  the  wrong,  continues  Plutarch, 
to  anfvver  the  pilot  who  advifed  him  to  retire,  “  Sparta  does 
“  not  depend  upon  one  man  for  though  it  be  true,  that 
Callicratidas,  fighting  under  the  orders  of  another  by  fea  or 
land,  “  was  no  more  than  one  man  yet,  commanding  an 
army,  all  who  obeyed  his  orders  were  collected  in  bis  perfon  i 


Pint.  mLyfanct.  p.  436.  f  Pint,  in  Pelop.  p.  278. 

i  He  was  a  famous  general  of  the  Athenians. 
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and  he,  in  whom  fo  many  thoufands  might  be  loft,  “  was  no 
“  longer  one  man.”  *  Cicero  had  paffed  the  fame  judgment 
upon  him  before  Plutarch.  After  having  faid,  that  there  were 
many  perfons  to  be  found,  who  were  ready  to  facriftee  their 
fortune,  and  even  lives,  for  their  country,  but  who  out  of  falfe 
delicacy  in  point  of  glory  would  not  hazard  their  reputation  for 
it  in  the  leaft;  he  cites  the  example  of  Callicratidas,who  anfwer- 
ed  thofe  who  advifed  him  to  retreat  from  the  Argrntifae,  “That 
“  Sparta  could  fit  out  another  fleet  if  this  were  loft  ;  but  for 
“  himfelf,  he  could  not  fly  before  the  enemy  without  fhame 
“  and  infamy.” 

I  return  to  the  fequel  of  the  battle  near  the  Arginufe.  The 
Athenian  generals  ordered  Theramenes,  Thrafvbulus,  and  fome 
other  officers,  to  return  with  about  50  galleys  to  take  up  the 
wrecks  and  dead  bodies,  in  order  to  their  interment,  whilft 
they  rowed  cn  with  the  reft  againft  Eteonicus,  who  kept  Co- 
non  befleged  before  Mitylene,  But  a  rude  tempeft  came  on 
fuddenly,  and  prevented  the  execution  of  this  order.  Eteoni¬ 
cus  having  received  news  of  the  defeat,  and  fearing  it  might  oc- 
cafion  alarm  and  terror  amongft  the  troops,  fent  back  thofe 
who  brought  it,  with  orders  to  return  with  wreaths  of  flowers 
upon  their  heads,  and  to  give  out,  that  Callicratidas  had  gain¬ 
ed  the  victory,  and  deftroyea  the  whole  Athenian  fleet.  Upon 
their  return  he  offered  facrifices  of  thankfgiving,  and  having 
made  his  troops  take  fome  refrefnment,  he  fent  the  galleys 
away  uireftly,  the  wind  being  fair,  and  marched  off  the  land- 
army  to  Methynma,  after  having  burned  the  camp.  Conon 
being  delivered  in  this  manner  from  the  blockade,  joined  the 
victorious  fleet,  which  returned  forthwith  to  Samos.  How¬ 
ever,  when  it  was  known  at  Athens,  that  the  dead  bodies  had 
been  left  without  interment,  the  people  were  highly  enraged,, 
and  laid  the  whole  weight  of  their  refentment  upon  thofe  they" 
believed  guilty  of  that  crime.  The  ancients  held  it  a  great 
one  not  to  provide  fepulture  for  the  deadband  we  may  obferve, 
that  after  all  their  battles,  the  firft  care  of  the  conquered,  not- 
withftanding  the  fenfe  of  their  misfortune,  and  the  great  af- 
fliftion  for  a  bloody  defeat,  was  to  demand  a  fufpenfion  of 


*  Inventi  multi  funt,  qui  non  mcdo  pecuniam,  fed  vitam  etiam,  pro- 
fundere.pro  patria  parati  effent,  idem  gloria;  jadluram  ne  minimam  qui- 
dem  facere  vellent,  ne  republica  quidem  poftulante  :  ut  Callicratidas,  qui, 
cum  Lacedasmoniorum  dux  fuiffet  Peloponnefiaco  bello,  multaque  feciflet 
egregie,  vertit  ad  extremum  omnia,  cum  confdio  non  paruit  eorum,  qui 
claffem  ab  Arginufis  removendam,  nec  cum  Athenienfibus  dimicandum 
putabant.  Quibus  ille  refpondit,  Lacedaimonios,  claffe  ilia  amiffa,  aliam- 
parare  poffe  ;  fe  fugere  fine  fuo  dedecore  non  pofie.  Offic.  1.  i.  11.  48- 
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arms  from  the  viftor,  in  order  to  pay  their  laft  duties  to  thofe 
who  had  fallen  in  battle  ;  upon  which  they  believed  their  hap- 
pinefs  in  another  life  depended.  They  had  little  or  no  idea  of 
the  refurreclion  of  the  body  ;  but  however,  the  Pagans,  in  the 
foul’s  concern  fertile  body  after  death,  the  religious  regard 
paid  to  it,  and  the  paffion  with  which  they  rendered  folemu 
honours  to  the  dead,  feem  to  argue,  that  they  had  fome  con¬ 
fided  notions  of-  a  refurre&ion,  which  fubfifted,  amongft  all 
nations,  and  defeended  from  the  mod  ancient  tradition,  though 
they  could  not  diftinguifn  clearly  upon  it. 

Hence  arofe  the  fury  of  the  people  of  Athens.  They  im¬ 
mediately  nominated  new  generals,  retaining  only  Conon  of 
the  old  ones,  to  whom  they  gave  Adimantes  and  Philocles  for 
colleagues  ;  eight  days  after  which,  two  of  them  withdrew 


themfelves, 


£> 
and 


rnly  fix  returned  to  Athens.  Theramenes,. 


the  tenth  general,  who  returned  before  the  reft  of  the  fleet, 
accufed  the  other  chiefs  before  the  people,  making  them  re- 
fponfible  for  not  bringing  off  the  dead  after  the  battle  ;  and, 
to  clear  himfelf,  read  the  letter  they  had  written  to  the  fenate 
and  people,  wherein  they  excufed  themfelves,  from  the  violence 
of  the  ftorm,  without  charging  any  body.  That  calumny  was 
deteftablr  vile,  as  done  in  abufe  of  their  referve  in  not  men¬ 
tioning  him  in  their  letter,  and  in  not  -laying  a  fault  to  his' 
charge,  of  which  he  might  have  appeared  the  moft  guilty. 
The  generals,  at  their  return,  not  being  able  to  prevail  for  the 
time  neceffary  for  making  their  defence,  contented  themfelves 
with  reprefenting  in  few  words  the  ftate  of  the  affair,  and  ap¬ 
pealed  for  the  truth  of  what  they  faid  to  the  pilots,  and  all 
prefent  when  it  happened.  The  people  feemed  to  receive  their 
excufe  favourably,  and  feverai  perfons  offered  themfelves  for 
their  fureties ;  but  it  was  thought  proper  to  adjourn  the  af- 
fembly,  becaufe  of  the  night  ;  and  it  being  the  people’s  cuf- 
tom  to  give  their  fuffrages  by  lifting  up  of  hands,  their  refo- 
lution  could  not  be  known  ;  befides  which,  the  council  were 
firft  to  give  their  opinion  upon  the  queftion  to  be  propofed  to 
the  people. 

The  feaft  of  Apaturia  unexpectedly  coming  or,  in  which  it 
was  the  cuftorn  to  affcmble  by  families,  the  relations  of  The¬ 
ramenes  polled  feverai  perions  in  mourning  habits,  and  ft.  ved 
in  proper  places,  who  faid,  they  were  the  kindred  of  thole  who 
had  been  flain  in  the  battle,,  and  obliged  Callixenes  to  aecufe 
the  generals  in  the  fenate.  It  was  decreed  in  confequ  ice, 
that  as  the  accufation  and  defence  had  been  heard  in  the  laft 
affembly^  the  people  by  their  refpettive  tribes  lhould  give  their 
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voices,  and  if  the  accufed  were  found  guilty,  they  fhould  be 
punifhed  with  death,  their  eftates  confifcated,  and  the  tenth 
part  confecrated  to  the  goddefs  *.  Some  fenators  oppofed 
this  decree  as  unjuft,  and  contrary  to.  the  laws  :  but  as  the 
people,  at  the  inftigation  of  Callixenes,  threatened  to  include 
the  oppofers  in  the  fame  caufe  and  crime  with  the  generals, 
they  were  fo  mean  as  to  debit  from  their  oppofttion,  and  to 
iacrifice  the  innocent  generals  to  their  own  fafety,  by  confent- 
ing  to  the  decree.  Socrates,  the  celebrated  philofopher,  was 
the  only  one  of  the  fenators  who  hood  firm,  and  perfifted 
obftinately  in  oppofing  a  decree,  fo  notorioufiy  unjuit,  and  fo 
contrary  to  ail  laws.  The  orator,  who  mounted  the  tribunal 
m  defence  of  the  generals,  fhowed,  “  That  they  had  failed  in 
nothing  of  their  duty,  as  they  had  given  orders  that  the  dead. 
45  bodies  fhould  be  taken  up  1  That  if  any  one  were  guilty,  it 
il  was  he,  who,  being  charged  with  thefe  orders,  had  negledted 
“  to  put  them  in  execution  :  but  that  he  accufed  nobody;  and. 
“  that  the  temped,  which  came  on  unexpectedly  at  the  very  in- 
“  ftantjwas  an  unanfwerahle  apology, andentirely  difchargedthe. 
**  accufed  from  all  guilt.  He  demanded,  that  a  whole  day  fhould 
44  be  allowed  them  to  make  their  defence,  a  favour  not  denied 
to  the  mod  criminal,  and  that  they  fiiould  be  tried  feparately. 
SI  He  reprefented,  that  they  were  not  in  the  lead  obliged  to 
,l  precipitate  a  fentence,  wherein  the  lives  of  the  mod  illuftrious- 
“  of  the  citizens  were  concerned  ;  that  it  was  in  fome  meafure 
44  attacking  the  gods  to  make  f  men  refponfible  for  the  winds. 
£‘  and  weather  ;  that  they  could  not,  without  the  mod  flagrant 
“  ingratitude  and  injudice,  put  the  conquerors  to  death,  to 
i(  whom  they  ought  to  decree  crowns  and  honours,  or  give  up 
“  the  defenders  of  their  country  to  the  rage  of  thofe  who  en- 
u  vied  them  that  if  they  did  fo,  their  unjuft  judgment  would 
“  be  followed  with  a  hidden,  but  vain,  repentance,  which. 
“  would  leave  behind  it  the  fharpeft  remorfe,  and  cover  them 
44  with  eternal  fhame  and  infamy.”  The  people  feemed  at  firlt 
to  be  moved  with  thefe  reafons  ;  hut  animated  by  the  accufers, 
xhey  pronounced  fentence  ©f  death  againd  eight  of  their  gene¬ 
rals  ;  and  fix  of  them,  who  were  prefent,  were  feized,  in  order 
to  their  being  carried  to  execution.  One  of  them,  Diomedon, 
a  perfon  of  great  reputation  for  his  valour  and  probity,  de¬ 
manded  to  be  heard.  “  Athenians,”  faid  he,  “  I  wifh  the 


*  Minerva-. 

f  Quem  adeo  iniqunm,  ut  fceleri  affignet,  quod  venti  et  fludtus  deli— 
oaerint i  Tacit.  Annal.  Lxiv.  c.  3. 
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*e  fentence  you  have  pafled  upon  us  may  not  prove  the  misfor- 
“  tune  of  the  republic  ;  but  I  have  one  favour  to  afk  of  you  in 
“  behalf  of  my  colleagues  ana  myfeif,  which  is,  to  acquit  us 
**  before  the  gods  of  the  vows  we  made  to  them  for  you  and 
“  ourfelves,  as  we  are  not  fn  a  condition  to  difcharge  them  ; 

“  for  it  is  to  their  protection,  invoked  before  the  battle,  we 
“  acknowledge  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  victory  gained  by 
“  us  over  the  enemy.”  There  was  not  one  good  citizen,  that 
did  not  melt  into  tears  at  this  difcourfe,  fo  full  of  goodnefs 
and  religion,  and  admire  with  furprife  the  moderation  of  a 
perfon,  who,  feeing  himfelf  unjuftly  condemned,  did  not  how- 
ever  vent  the  leatt  refentment,  or  even  complaint,  againft  his 
Judges,  but  was  folely  intent  in  favour  of  an  ungrateful  coun¬ 
try,  which  had  doomed  £hem  to  pevifh,  upon  what  it  owed  the 
gods  in  common  with  them  for  the  victory  they  had  lately  ob¬ 
tained- 

The  fix  generals  were  hardly  executed,  when  the  people 
Opened  their  eyes,  and  perceived  all  the  horror  of  that  fen¬ 
tence  ;  but  their  repentance  could  not  redore  the  dead  to  life. 
Callixenes,  the  orator,  was  put  in  prifon,  and  refuled  to  be 
heard.  Having  found  means  to  make  bis- efcape,  he  fled  to 
Decelia  to  the  enemy,  from  whence  he  returned  fome  time 
after  to  Athens,  where  lie  died  of  hunger,  univerfally  detefted 
and  abhorred  by  all  the  world,  as  all  falfe  accufers  and  flan- 
derers  ought  to  be.  Diodorus  remarks,,  that  the  people  them- 
felves  were  juftly  punifhtd  for  their  crime  by  the  gods,  who 
abandoned  them  foon  after,  not  to  a  lingle  mafter,  but  to  30 
tyrants,  who  treated  them  with  the  utmoft  rigour  and  cruelty. 

*  The  difpofition  of  a  people  is  very  naturally  imaged  in 
this  account;  and  Plato,  upon  the  fame  event,  draws  in  few 
words  their  character  with  much  fpirit  and  refemblance.  The 
commonalty-)-,  fays  -he,  is  an  inconftant,  ungrateful,  cruel, 
fufpicious  animal,  incapable  of  fubmitting  to  the  government 
of  reafon  ;  which  is  no  wonder,  adds  he,  as  it  is  commonly 
compofed  of  the  dregs  of  a  city,  and  is  a  monftrous  affemblage,. 
without  form  or  order,  of  all  that  is  work  in  it. 

The  fame  relation  fliows  what  effedt  fear  can  have  upon  the 
minds  of  men,  even  upon  thofe  who  pafs  for  the  wifeft  ;  and 
how  few  there  are,  who  are  capable  of  fupporting  inflexibly  the 
view  of  prefent  danger  and  difgrace.  Though  the  juftnefs  of 
the  generals’  caule  was  perfectly  known  in  the  fenate,  at  leaft 

*  Plut.  in  Axioch.  p.  368,  369. 

f  A viftqs  v,  fii.cr.ct.MV, 
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by  the  major  part  of  it,  as  foon  as  the  people’s' rage  was  men- 
tioned,  and  the  terrible  menaces  they  murmured,  thofe  grave 
fenators,  moft  of  whom  had  commanded  armies,  and  who  ail 
of  them  had  frequently  expofed  themfelves  to  the  greateft  dan¬ 
gers  of  war,  inftantly  changed Tides,  and  came  over  to  the  moft 
notorious  calumny,  and  crying  injuftice,  that  ever  had  being. 
An  evident  proof,  that  there  is  a  courage,  though  very  rare,, 
which,  infinitely  tranfcends  the  valour  that  induces  fo  many 
thoufands  of  men  every  day  to  confront  tiie  moft  terrible  dan¬ 
gers  in  battle. 

Among  all  the  judges,  only  one,  truly  worthy  of  his  reputa¬ 
tion  (the  great  Socrates)1,  in  this  general  treafon  and  perfidy, 
flood  firm  and  immoveable  5.  and  though  lie  knew  his  fuffrage 
and  unaided  voice  would  be  of  little  or  no  confequence  to  the 
accufed,  he  thought  them  a  juft  homage  to  opprefied  innocence,, 
and  that  it  was  *  unworthy  an  honeft  man  to  govern  himfelf 
by  the  fury  of  a  blind  and  frantic  people.  We  fee  in  this  pi¬ 
ttance,  how  far  the  caufe  of  juftice  may  be  abandoned.  We. 
may  conclude  it  was  not  better  defended  before  the  people- 
Of  more  than  3000  citizens,  who  compofed  the  affembly,- 
two  only  took  upon  them  the.  defence  of  their  generals,  Eurip- 
todemus  and  Axiochus,  Plato  has  preferved  their  names, 
and  given  that  of  the  latter  to  the  dialogue,  from  whence  part 
of  thefe  refledlions  are  taken. 

j~The  fame  year  the  battle  of  the  Arginufas  was  fought, 
Dionyfius  poffeffed  hiinfelf  of  the  tyranny  in  Sicily.  I  fhall 
defer  fpeaking  of  him  till  book  xi.  in  which  I  fhall  treat  the 
hiftory  of  Syracufe  at  large. 


SECTION  VI. 


LYSANDER  COMMANDS  THE  LACED^M CW  1  AN  FLEET. - HIS 

CELEDRATED  VICTORY  OVER  THE  ATHENIANS. 

After  tlie  defeat  at  tlie  Arginufas the  affairs  of  the  Pe- 
Ibponnefians  declining,  the  allies,  fupported  by  the  credit  of 
Cyrus,  fent  an  embaffy  to  Sparta,  to  demand  that  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  fleet  fliould  be  again  given  to  Lyfander,  with  the 
promife  of  ferving  with  more  affedtion  and  courage  if  their  re- 
queft  were  granted.  As  it  was  contrary  to. the  laws  of  Sparta 

*  ’Ou  yag  sQa-tviro  fun  ififxvav  [/.aivoyAvw  rruvi^a.^uv. 

f  A.  M.  3598.  Ant.  J.  C.  406. 

I  A.  M.  3599.  Ant.  J.  C.  403.  Xenoph.  Hellen.  1.  ii.  p.  45.  Plut. 
in  Lyf.  I.  ix.  p.  436,  437.  Diod.  1.  xiii.  p.  223, 
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that  the  fame  perfon  fliould  be  twice  admiral,  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians,  to  fatisfy  the  allies,  gave  the  title  of  admiral  to  one 
Aracus,  and  fent  Lyfander  with  him,  whom  in  appearance 
they  eommifiloned  only  as  vice-admiral,  though  in  effect  with 
all  the  authority  of  the  fupreme  command. 

All  thofe  who  had  the  greateft  (hare  in  the  government 
of  the  cities,  and  were  of  moft  authority  in  them,  faw  him 
arrive  with  extreme  joy  ;  promifing  themfelves,  from  his  in¬ 
fluence,  the  final  fubverfion  of  the  democratic  power.  His 
character  of  complacency  for  his  friends,  and  indulgence  to- 
ail  their  faults,  fuited  much  better  with  their  ambitious  and 
injurious  views,  than  the  auftere  equity  of  Caliicratidas.  For 
Lyfander  was  a  man  of  the  moft  corrupt  heart,  and  gloried  in 
having  no  principles  in  point  of  virtue  or  the  moft  facred  duties. 
He  made  no  fcruple  to  employ  artifice  and  deceit  upon  all  oc- 
cafions,  and  efteemed  juftice  only  as  far  as  it  ferved  his  meafures. 
When  it  did  not  promote  them,  he  never  failed  to  prefer  the 
ufeful,  which  with  him  was  alone  laudable  and  excellent  j 
from  a  perfuafkra  that  truth  had  in  its  own  nature  no  ad¬ 
vantage  over  falfehood,  and  that  the  value  of  both  one  and  the 
other  was  to  be  determined  by  the  convenience  refulting  from 
them.  And  for  thofe  who  reprefented  to  him,  that  it  was  un¬ 
worthy  the  defendants  of  Hercules  to  make  ufe  of  fraud  and 
treachery,  he  laughed  at  them  :  “  For,”  faid  he,  “  where 
**  the  lion’s  fldn  is  not  long  enough,  it  is  neceflary  to  tack. 
“  the  fox’s  tail  to  it.” 

An  expreffion  afcribed  to  him,  fufficiently  denotes  how 
fmall  an  account  he  made  of  perjury.  He  ufed  to  fay,  “  *Chil- 
“  dren  are  amufed  with  baubles,  and  men  with  oaths  fhow- 
ing  by  fo  profeffed  a  want  of  religion,  that  the  gods  were 
more  inconfiderable  with  him  than  his  enemies  ;  for  he  who 
deceives  with  a  falfe  oath,  plainly  declares  in  fo  doing,  that  he 
fears  his  enemies,  but  that  he  defpifes  God. 

j-  Here  ends  the  26th  year  of  the  Peloponnefian  war.  In 
this  year  it  was,  that  young  Cyrus,  dazzled  with  the  unufual 
fplendor  of  fupreme  authority,  and  jealous  of  the  leaft  omifilon 
in  point  of  ceremonial  homage,  difcovered  by  a  remarkable 
action  the  fecret  of  his  heart.  Brought  up  from  his  infancy 
in  the  reigning  houfe,  nurtured  under  the  fliade  of  the  throne, 

*  The  Greek  text  admits  of  another  fenfe,  which  is  perhaps  no  lefs 
good :  Children  may  ufe  art,  and  cheat  one  another  in  their  games,  and 
men  in  their  oaths;  ’E x'zXioi  ra;  ui-,  vrxiax;  x^oxya Xus,  r.;  o«kh; 

^xTxra*. 

f  Xenoph.  Hellen.  1.  ii.  p.  454. 
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amidfl  the  fabmifiions  and  proftrations  of  the  courtiers,  enter¬ 
tained  long  by  the  difcourfes  of  an  ambitious  mother,  who  idol¬ 
ized  him,  in  the  defi-re  and  hope  of  empire,  he  began  already 
to  affedt  the  rights  of  fovereigrrty,  and  to  exadl  the  honours 
paid  to  it  with  furprifing  haughti-nefs  and  rigour.  Two  Per- 
bans  of  the  royal  family,  his  coufins-german  by  their  mother, 
his  father  Darius’s  filler,  had  omitted  to  cover  their  hands  with 
their  fieeves  in  his  prefenceT  according  to  a  ceremonial  ob- 
ferved  only  to  the  kings  of  Perfia.  Cyrils,  refenting  that  ne- 
gleft  as  a  capital  crime,  condemned  them  both  to  die,  and 
caufed  them  to  be  executed  at  Sardis  without  mercy.  Dari¬ 
us,  at  whofe  feet  their  relations  threw  themfelves  to  demand 
juftice,  was  very  much  affehted  with  the  tragical  end  of  his 
two  nephews,  and  looked  upon  this  addion  of  his  fon’s  as  an 
attempt  upon  himfelf,  to  whom  alone  that  honour  was  due. 
Pie  refolved  therefore  to  take  his  government  from  him,  and 
ordered  him  to  court  upon  the  pretext  of  being  fick,  and  hav¬ 
ing  a  defire  to  fee  him, 

Cyrus  before  his  departure  fent  for  Lyfander  to  Sardis,  and 
put  into  his  hands  great  fums  of  money  for  the  payment  of 
liis  fleet,  promiling  him  Hill  more  for  the  future  ;  and  with 
the  ofientation  of  a  young  man,  to  let  him  fee  how  much  he 
defired  to  oblige  him,  he  affured  him,  that  though  the  king 
his  father  fhould  ceafe  to  afford  him  any  fupplies,  he  would 
furnifh  him  the  more  willingly  out  of  his  own  coffers;  and 
that,  rather  than  he  fhould  want  the  neceffary  provisions,  he 
would  even  caule  the  throne  of  maffy  gold  and  filver,  upon' 
which  he  fat  in  judgment,  to  be  melted  down.  At  length, 
when  he  was  upon  the  point  of  fetting  out,  he  empowered 
him  to  receive  the  tributes  and  revenues  of  the  cities,  confid¬ 
ed  the  government  of  his  provinces  to  him,  and  conjured  him 
with  embraces  not  to  give  battle  in  bis  abfence,  unlefs  fupe- 
rior  in  force  ;  becaufe  the  king  neither  wanted  the  will  nor 
the  power  to  give  him  that  fuperiority  to  the  enemy  ;  promil¬ 
ing  at  the  fame  time,  with  the  ffrongeft  alTurances  of  affec¬ 
tion,  to  bring  him  a  great  number  of  Ihips  from  Phoenicia  and 
Cilicia. 

*  After  that  prince’s  departure,  Lyfander  failed  towards  the 
Hellefpont,  and  laid  fiege  to  Lampfacus,  Torax,  having 
marched  thither  with  his  land-forces  at'the  fame  time,  affault- 
ed  the  city  on  his  fide,  f  The  place  was  carried  by  ilormy 


*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  I.  ii.  p.  455 — 458. 

f  Plut.  in.  L,yf-  p.  437,  et  440.  Idem,  in  Alcib.  p.  212.  Diod.  1.  xiii. 
p.  225,226. 
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and  abandoned  by  Lyfander  to  the  mercy  of  the  foldiers. 
The  Athenians,  who  followed  him  clofe,  came  to  an  anchor 
in  the  port  of  Eleontum  in  the  Cherfonefus,  with  180  galleys. 
But  upon  the  news  of  the  taking  of  Lampfacus,  they  im¬ 
mediately  fleered  for  Seitos,  and  after  having  taken  in  pro- 
vilions,  they  flood  away  from  thence,  failing  along  the  coall  to 
a  place  called  *  aEgofpotamos,  where  they  halted  over-againft 
the  enemy,  who  were  then  at  anchor  before  Lampfacus.  The 
Hellefpont  is  not  above  2000  paces  broad  in  that  place.  The 
two  armies,  feeing  themfclves  fo  near  each  other,  expetted  only 
to  rell  that  day,  and  were  in  hopes  of  CGming  to  a  battle  on 
the  next. 

But  Lvfander  had  another  defign  in  view.  Lie  command- 
cd  the  Teamen  and  pilots  to  go  on  board  their  galleys,  as  if  they 
were  in  reality  to  fight  the  next  morning  at  break  of  day,  to 
hold  themfclves  in  readinefs,  and  to  wait  his  orders  with  pro¬ 
found  filence.  He  ordered  the  land-army  in  like  manner  to 
draw  up  in  battle  upon  the  coaft,  and  to  wait  the  day  without 
any  noil'e.  On  the  morrow,  as  foon  as  the  fun  was  rifen,  the 
Athenians  began  to  row  towards  them  with  their  whole  fleet 
in  one  line,  and  to  bid  them  defiance.  Lyfander,  though  his 
f’nips  were  ranged  in  order  of  battle,  with  their  heads  towards 
the  enemy,  lay  flill  without  making  any  movement.  In  the 
evening  when  the  Athenians  withdrew,  he  did  not  fuffer  his  fol¬ 
diers  to  go  afhore,  till  two  or  three  galleys,  which  he  had  fent 
out  to  obferve  them,  were  returned  with  advice  that  they  had 
feen  the  enemy  land.  The  next  day  palTed  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  as  did  the  third  and  fourth.  Such  a  conduct,  which  ar¬ 
gued  referve  and  apprehenfion,  extremely  augmented  the  fe- 
curity  and  boldnefs  of  the  Athenians,  and  infpired  them  with 
an  extreme  contempt  for  an  army,  which  fear,  in  their  fenfe, 
prevented  from  (bowing  themfelves,  and  attempting  any  thing. 

Whilll  this  paffed,  Alcibiades,  who  was  near  the  fleet,  took 
horfe,  and  came  to  the  Athenian  generals ;  to  whom  he  repre- 
fented,  that  they  kept  upon  a  very  difadvantageous  coail, 
where  there  were  neither  ports  nor  cities  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood;  that  they  were  obliged  to  bring  their  provifions  from 
Seftos  with  great  danger  and  difficulty;  and  that  they  were  very 
much  in  the  wrong  to  fuffer  the  foldiers  and  mariners  of  the 
fleet,  as  foon  as  they  were  afhore,  to  flraggle  and  difperfe 
themfelves  at  their  own  pleafure,  whilil  the  enemy’s  fleet 
faced  them  in  view,  accuflomed  to  execute  the  orders  of  their 


*  The  river  of  t.he  Gojt, 
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general  with  inftant  obedience,  and  upon  the  flighted  fignal. 
He  offered  alfo  to  attack  the  enemy  by  land  with  a  tlrong  body 
of  Thracian  troops,  and  to  force  them  to  a  battle.  The  gene¬ 
rals,  efperially  Tydeus  and  Menander,  jealous  of  their  com¬ 
mand,  did  not  content  themfelves  with  refufing  his  offers, 
from  the  opinion,  that  if  the  event  proved  unfortunate,  the 
whole  blame  would  fail  on  them,  and  if  favourable,  that  Alci- 
biades  would  engrofs  the  honour  of  it,  but  rejedled  alfo  with 
inl'ult  his  wife  and  falutary  counfel,  as  if  a  man  in  difgrace  loft, 
his  fenfe  and  abilities  with  the  favour  of  the  commonwealth, 
Alcibiades  withdrew. 

The  fifth  day  the  Athenians  prefented  themfelves  again,  and 
offered  him  battle;  retiring  in  the  evening  according  to  cuffom 
with  more  infulting  airs  than  the  days  before.  Lyfander,  as 
ufual,  detached  feme  galleys  to  obferve  them,  with  orders  to 
return  with  the  utmoff  diligence,  when  they  faw  the  Athenians 
landed,  and  to  put  a  brazen  buckler  at  each  {hip's  head  as  foou 
as  they  reached  the  middle  of  the  channel-  Himfelf  in  the 
mean  time  ran  through  the  whole  line  in  his  galley,  exhorting 
the  pilots  and  officers  to  hold  the  feamen  and  foldiers  in  readi- 
nefs  to  row  and  fight  on  the  firft  fignal. 

As  foon  as  the  bucklers  were  put  in  the  flops’  heads,  and 
the  admiral’s  galley  had  given  the  fignal  by  the  found  of 
trumpet,  the  whole  fleet  fet  forwards  in  good  order.  The 
land-army  at  tire  fame  time  made  all  poffible  hafte  to  the  top 
of  the  promontory  to  fee  the  battle.  The  ftrait  that  fepa- 
rates  the  two  continents  in  this  place,  is  about  15  ffadia*,  or 
three  quarters  of  a  league  in  breadth,  which  fpace  was  pre- 
fently  cleared  through  the  activity  and  diligence  of  the  rowers. 
Conon,  the  Athenian  general,  was  the  firft  who  perceived, 
from  flrore,  the  enemy’s  fleet  advance  in  good  order  to  attack 
him ;  upoif  which  he  immediately  cried  out  for  the  troops  to 
embark.  In  the  height  of  forrow  and  perplexity,  fome  he 
called  to  by  their  names,  fome  he  conjured,  and  others  he 
forced  to  go  on  board  their  galleys:  but  all  his  endeavours  and 
emotion  were  ineffeftual,  the  foldiers  being  difperfed  on  all 
fides.  For  they  were  no  fooner  come  on  fliore,  than  fome 
ran  to  the  futtlers,  fome  to  walk  in  the  country,  fome  to 
fleep  in  their  tents,  and  others  bad  begun  to  drefs  their 
fuppers.  This  proceeded  from  the  want  of  vigilance  and  ex¬ 
perience  in  their  generals,  who,  not  fufpefting  the  leaft  dan¬ 
ger,  indulged  themfelves  in  taking  their  repofe,  and  gave  their 
foldiers  the  fame  liberty. 


*  1875  paces. 
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1  he  enemy  had  already  fallen  on  with  loud  cries  and  a  great 
noife  of  their  oars,  when  Conon,  difengagung  himfelf  with 
nine  galleys,  of  which  number  was  the  l'acred  (hip  called  the 
Paralian,  flood  away  for  Cyprus,  where  he  took  refuge  with 
Evagoras.  The  Peloponnefians,  falling  upon  the  reft  of  the 
fleet,  took  immediately  the  galleys  which  were  empty,  and  dis¬ 
abled  and  deftroyed  fuch  as  began  to  fill  with  men.  The  fol- 
diers,  who  ran  without  order  or  arms  to  their  relief,  were  either 
killed  in  the  endeavour  to  get  on  board,  or  flying  on  fhore 
were  cut  to  pieces  by  the  enemy,  who  landed  in  purfuit  of  them. 
Lyfander  took  3000  prifoners,  with  all  the  generals,  and  the 
whole  fleet.  After  having  plundered  the  camp,  and  faftened 
the  enemy’s  galleys  to  the  items  of  his  own,  he  returned  to 
Lampfacus,  amidil  the  found  of  flutes  and  fongs  of  triumph. 
It  was  his  glory  to  have  atchieved  one  of  the  greateft  military 
exploits  recorded  in  hiftory,  with  little  or  no  lois,  and  to  nave 
terminated  a  war  in  the  fmall  fpace  of  an  hour,  which  had  al¬ 
ready  lafted  27  years,  and  which  perhaps,  without  him,  had 
been  of  much  longer  continuance.  Lyfander  immediately 
fent  difpatches  with  this  agreeable  news  to  Sparta. 

The  3000  prifoners,  taken  in  this  battle,  having  been  con¬ 
demned  to  die,  Lyfander  called  upon  Philocles,  one  of  the 
Athenian  generals,  who  had  caufed  all  the  prifoners  taken  in 
two  galleys,  the  one  of  Andros,  the  other  of  Corinth,  to  be 
thrown  from  the  top  of  a  precipice,  and  had  formerly  per- 
fuaded  the  people  of  Athens  to  make  a  decree  for  cutting  off 
the  thumb  of  the  right  hand  of  all  the  prifoners  cf  war,  in 
order  to  difable  them  for  handling  the  pike,  and  that  they 
might  be  fit  only  to  ferve  at  the  oar.  Lyfander  therefore 
caufed  him  to  be  brought  forth,  and  alked  him,  what  fen- 
tence  he  would  pafs  upon  himfelf,  for  having  induced  his  city 
to  pafs  that  cruel  decree.  Philocles,  without  departing  from 
his  haughtinefs  in  the  leaft,  notwithftanding  the  extreme  dan¬ 
ger  he  was  in,  made  anfvver,  “  Accufe  not  people  of  crimes 
“  who  have  no  judges,  but,  as  you  are  viCtor,  ufe  your  right, 
“  d°by  us  as  we  had  done  by  you,  if  we  had  conquered.” 
At  the  fame  inftant  he  went  into  a  bath,  put  on  afterwards  a 
magnificent  robe,  and  marched  foremoft  to  the  execution. 
All  tne  prifoners  were  put  to  the  fword,  except  Adamantus, 
who  had  oppofed  the  decree. 

,  Aftei;  .this  expedition,  Lyfander  went  with  his  fleet  to  all 
tne  maritime  cities,  and  gave  orders  for  all  Athenians  in  them 
to  withdraw  as  foon  as  pofiible  to  Athens,  without  permitting 
them  to  take  any  ether  route  ;  declaring,  that  after  a  certain 
v°l.  in.  Ee  time 
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time  fixed,  ail  filch  fhould  be  punilhed  with  death,  as  fflould 
be  found  out  of  Athens.  This  he  did  as  an  able  politician, 
to  reduce  the  city  by  famine  the  more  eafdy,  and  to  render  it 
incapable  of  fuftaming  a  long  liege.  He  afterwards  applied 
himfelf  in  fubverting  the  democratic,  and  all  other  forms  of 
government  throughout  the  cities  ;  leaving  in  each  of  them  a 
Lacedaemonian  governor,  called  Havmoftes,  and  ten  arclUms  or 
magiftrates,  whom  he  chofe  out  of  the  focieties  he  had  efta- 
bh'lhed  in  them.  He  thereby  m  fome  meafure  fecured  to  him¬ 
felf  univerfal  authority,  and  a  kind  of  fovereignty  over  ail 
Greece ;  putting  none  into  power  but  fuch  as  were  entirely 
devoted  to  his  fervice. 

•SECTION  VII. 

I.YSANDER  BESrEGES  ATHENS. - FORM  OF  GOVERNMENT 

CHANGED. - DEATH  OF  DARIUS  NOTH  U  S. 

When  the  news  of  the  entire  defeat  of  the  army  came  te 
Athens  by  a  Ihip*,  vv-hich  arrived  in  the  r.ight  at  the  Piraeus, 
the  city  was  in  univerfal  confternation.  Nothing  was  heard 
but  cries  of  forrow’  and  defpair  in  every  part  of  it.  They  ima¬ 
gined  the  enemy  already  at  their  gates.  They  reprefented  to 
themfelves  the  miferies  of  a  longfiege,  a  cruel  famine,  the  ruin 
and  burning  of  their  city,  the  indolence  of  a  proud  viftor,  and 
the  fhamefulflayery  they  were  upon  the  point  of  experiencing^ 
more  afflicting  and  infupportable  to  them  than  the  mold  fevere 
punilhments  and  death  itfelf.  The  next  day  the  affembly  was 
fummoned,  wherein  it  was  refolved  to  fflut  up  all  the  port-',  one 
only  excepted  ;  to  repair  the -breaches  in  the  walls  5  and  mount 
guard  to  prepare  againft  a  fiege. 

In  effeft,  Agis  and  Paufanias,  the  two  kings  of  Sparta,  ad¬ 
vanced  towards  Athens  with  all  their  troops.  Evfander  foon 
after  arrived  at  the  Piraeus  with  150  fail,  and  prevented  all  fliips 
from  going  in  or  coming  out.  The  Athenians,  befieged  by 
fea  and  land,  without  provifions,  fnips,  hope  of  relief,  or  any 
refource,  re-inflated  alliperfons  attainted  by  any  decree,  with¬ 
out  fpeaking  the  leafl  word  of  a  capitulation  however,  though 
many  already  died  of  famine.  But  when  their  corn  was  en¬ 
tirely  confumed,  they  fent  deputies  t®  Agis,  to  propofe  a 
treaty  with  Sparta,  upon  condition  of  abandoning  all  their  pof- 
fellions,  the  city  and  port  only  excepted.  He  referred  the 

*  A.  M.  3600.  Ant.  T.  C.  404.  Xenoph.  Hellen.  1.  ii.p.  438 — 462. 
Plut.  in  Lyfand.p.  440,  441. 
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deputies  to  Lacedaemon,  as  not  being  empowered  to  treat  with 
them.  Wlfii  they  arrived  at  Salalia,  upon  the  frontier  of 
Sparta,  an^iad  made  known  their  commifiion  to  the  Ephori, 
they  were  ordered  to  retire,  and  to  come  with  other  propofals 
if  they  expefted  peace.  The  Ephori  had  demanded,  that 
1200*  paces  of  the  wall  on  each  lide  of  the  Piraeus  fhouid  be 
demolilhed  :  but  an  Athenian,-  for  venturing  to  advife  a  com¬ 
pliance,  was  feat  to  prifon,  and  prohibition  made  agamft  pro^ 
poling  any  thing  of  that  kind  for  the  future. 

In  this  deplorable  condition  Theramenes  declared  in  the  af- 
fembly,  that  if  he  were  fent  to  Lyfander,  he  would  know, 
whether  the  propofal  made  by  the  Lacedaemonians  for  dii- 
mantling  the  city,  was  intended  to  facilitate  its  ruin,  or  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  revolt.  The  Athenians  having  deputed  him  according¬ 
ly,  he  was  more  than  three  months  abfent ;  no  doubt  with  the 
view  of  reducing  them  by  famine  to  accept  any  conditions  that 
fhouid  be  offered.  On  his  return  he  told  themr  that  Lyfander 
had  detained  him  all  that  time,  and  that  at  laft  he  had  been 
given  to  underfland,  that  he  might  apply  to  the  Ephori.  He 
was  therefore  fent  back  with  nine  others  to  Sparta,  with  full 
powers  to  conclude  a  treaty.  When  they  arrived  there,  the 
Ephori- gave  them  audience  in  the  general  affembly,  where  the 
Corinthians  and  feveral  other  allies,  efpecially  the  Thebans,  in¬ 
filled  that  it  was  abfolutely  neceffary  to  deliroy  the  city  with¬ 
out  hearkening  any  farther  to  a  treaty.  But  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians,  preferring  the  glory  and  fafety  of  Greece  to  their  own 
grandeur,  made  anfwer,  that  they  would  never  be  reproached 
with  having  deftroyed  a  city  that  had  rendered  fucl^great  fer- 
viees  to  all  Greece  ;  the  remembrance  of  which  ousdit  to  have 
much  greater  weight  with  the  allies,  than  the  refentment  of 
private  injuries  received  from  it.  The  peace  was  therefore 
concluded  under  thefe  conditions :  “  That  the  fortifications  of 
“  the  Piraeus,  wich  the  long  wall  that  joined  that  port  to  the 
“  city,  fhouid  be  demolilhed  ;  that  the  Athenians  fhouid  de- 
“  liver  up  all  their  galleys,  12  only  excepted  ;  that  they  fhouid 
“  abandon  all  the  cities  they  had  feized,  and  content  themfelves 
“  with  their  own  lands  and  country  ;  that  they  fhouid  recall 
“  their  exiles,  and  make  a  league  offenfive  and  uefenfive  with 
“  the  Lacedaemonians,  under  whom  they  fhouid  march  where- 
“  ever  they  thought  fit  to  lead  them. 

The  deputies  on  their  return  were  furrounded  with  an  in¬ 
numerable  throng  of  people,  who  apprehended  that  nothing 
had  been  concluded,  for  they  were  not  able  to  hold  out  any 
longer,  fuch  multitudes  dying  every  day  of  famine.  The  next 

E  e  2  .  day- 
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nay  they  reported  tire  fuccefs  of  their  negociation  ;  the  treaty 
was  ratified,  notwithftamling  the  oppofition  of  fome  perfons  ; 
and  Lyfander,  followed  by  the  exiles,  entered  the  port.  It 
was  upon  the  very  day  the  Athenians  had  formerly  gained  the 
famous  naval  battle  of  Salami  n.  He  caufed'  the  walls  to  be 
demolifhed  to  the  found  cf  flutes  and  trumpets,  and  with  all 
the  exterior  marks  of  triumph  and  rejoicing,  as  if  all  Greece 
'■  ad  that  day  regained  its  liberty.  Thus  ended  the  Pelopon- 
jwfian  war,  after  having  continued  during  the  fpace  of  27 
years. 

Lyfander,  without  giving  the  Athenians  time  to  look  about 
them,  changed  the  form  of  their  government  entirely,  ellabhYh- 
td  50  archons,  or  rather  tyrants,  over  the  city,  put  a  good 
garrifon  into  t-he  citadel,  and  left  the  Spartan  Callibius  “  har- 
ir.oiles”,  or  governor.  Agis- difmifled  his  troops.  Lyfander* 
before  he  difbanded  his,  advanced  again!!  Samos,  which  he 
preffed  fo  warmly,  that  it  was  at  laft  obliged^  to  capitulate. 
After  having  eftablifhed  its  ancient  inhabitants  in  it,  he  pro- 
pofed  to  return  to  Sparta  with  the  Lacedaemonian  galleys,  thofe 
of  the  Piraeus,  and  the  beaks  of  thofe  he  had  taken. 

He  had  fent  Gylippus,  who  had  commanded  the  army  inr 
Sicily,  before  him,  to  carry  the  money  and  fpoils,  which  were 
the  fruit  of  his  glorious  campaigns,  to  Lacedaemon.  The  mo¬ 
ney,  without  reckoning  the  innumerable  crowns  of  gold  given 
him  by  the  cities,  amounted  to  iyco  talents,  that  is  to  fay, 
1,500,000  crowns  *.  Gylippus,  who  carried  this  confiderable 
fum,  could  not  refill  the  temptation  of  converting  fome  part  of 
it  to  his  o^rn  life.  The  bags  were  lealed  up  carefully,  and  did 
not  feem  to  leave  any  room  for  theft.  He  unfewed  them  at  the 
bottom;  and  after  having  taken  out  of  each  of  them  what  mo¬ 
ney  he  thought  fit,  to  the  amount  of  300  talents,  he  fewed 
them  up  again  very  neatly,  and  thought  himfelf  perfectly  fafe» 
But  when  he  arrived  at  Sparta,  the  accounts  which  had  been 
put  up  in  each  bag,  difcovered  him.  To  avoid  punifliment,  he 
banilhed  himfelf  from  his  country,  carrying  along  with  him  in 
all  places  the  difgvace  of  having  Bullied,  by  fo  bale  and  lordid1 
an  avarice,  the  glory  of  all  his  great  actions. 

From  this  unhappy  example,  the  wifeft  and  moll  diftinguifh- 
ing  of  the  Spartans,  apprehending  the  all-powerful  effe&s  of 
money,  which  enflaved  not  only  the  vulgar,  hut  even  the  greateft 
of  men,  extremely  blamed  Lyfander  for  having  aCled  fo  con¬ 
tradictorily  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  Sparta,  and  warmly  re- 


*  About  L.  3  37,000  fterling. 
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prefented  to  the  Ephori,  how  incumbent  it  was  upon  them  to 
banifh  *  all  that  gold  and  filver  from  the  republic,  and  to  lay 
the  heavieft  of  curies  and  imprecations  upon  it,  as  the  fatal 
bane  of  all  other  dates,  introduced  only  to  corrupt  the  whole- 
fome  conilitution  of  the  Spartan  government,  which  had  fnp- 
ported  itfelf  for  fo  many  ages  with  vigour  and  profperity.  The 
Ephori  immediately  palled  a  decree  to  profcribe  that  money, 
and  ordained  that  none  fhould  be  current,  except  the  ufual  pie¬ 
ces  of  iron.  But  Lyfander’s  friends  oppofed  this  decree,  and 
fparing  no  pains  to  retain  the  gold  and  filver  in  Sparta,  the  af¬ 
fair  was  referred  for  further  deliberation.  There  naturally 
feemed  only  two  methods  to  be  confidered ;  which  were,  either 
to  make  the  gold  and  filver  fpecies  current,  or  to  cry  them 
down  and  prohibit  them  abfoluteiy.  The  men  of  addrefs  and 
policy  found  out  a  third  expedient,  which,  in  their  fenfe,  re¬ 
conciled  both  th£  others  with  great  fuccefs  :  this  was  wifely  to 
cliufe  the  mean  betwixt  the  vicious  extremes  of  too  much  ri¬ 
gour  and  too  much  negledl.  It  was  therefore  refolved,  that: 
the  new  coin  of  gold  and  filver  fhould  be  folely  employed  by 
the  public  treafury ;  that  it  fnould  only  pafs  in  the  occafions  and 
ufes  of  the  ftatej  and  that  every  private  perfon,  in  whole 
pofieflion  it  Ihould  be  found,  fhould  be  immediately  put  to 
death. 

A  ftrdnge  expedient,  fays  Plutarch  !  As  if  Lycurgus  had 
feared  the  fpecies  of  gold  and  filver,  and  not  the  avarice  they 
occafion  ;  and  avarice,  lefs  to  be  extinguilhed  by  prohibiting 
to  particulars  the  pofieflion  of  it,  than  inflamed  by^oermitting 
the  date  to  amafs  and  make  ufe  of  it  for  the  fervice  of  the  pub¬ 
lic.  For  it  was  impoffible,  whilft  that  money  was  in  honour, 
and  efteem  with  the  public,  that  it  fhould  be  defpifed  in  private 
as  uieiefs,  and  that  people  fhould  look  upon  that  as  of  no. 
'  value  in  their  domeflic  affairs,  which  the  city  prized,  and  were 
fo  much  concerned  to  have  it  for  its  occafions  ;  bad  ufage1', 
authorized  by  the  practice  and  example  of  the  public,  being  a 
thoufand  times  more  dangerous  to  particulars,  that  the  vices  o: 
particulars  to  the  public.  The  Lacedaemonians  therefore,  con¬ 
tinues  Plutarch,  in  punifhing  thofe  with  death  who  fhould  make 
ufe  of  the  new  money  in  private,  were  fo  blind  and  imprudent 
as  to  imagine,  that  the  placing  of  the  law,  and  the  terror  ot 
punifhment  as  a  guard  at  the  door,  was  fufficient  to  prevent 
gold  and  filver  from  entering  the  houfe  :  they  left  the  hearts  of 
their  citizens  open  to  the  defire  and  admiration  of  riches,,  and 

*  *Asr zi  to  a^yv^too,  zeu  to  uforio  zrigxs  \oeayuyty.i-,. 
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introduced  themfelves  a  violent  paffion  for  amaffing  treafure; 
in  caufing  it  to  be  deemed  a  great  and  honourable  thing  to  be¬ 
come  rich. 

*  It  was  about  the  end  of  the  Peloponnefian  war,  that  Darius 
Nothus  king  of  Perfia  died,  after  a  reign  of  19  years.  Cyrus 
had  arrived  at  the  court  before  his  death,  and  Paryfatis  his  mo¬ 
ther,  vvhofe  idol  he  was,  not  contented  with  having  made  his 
peace,  notwithftanding  the  faults  he  had  committed  in  his  go¬ 
vernment,  preffed  the  old  king  to  declare  him  his  fuceeffor  alfo, 
after  the  example  of  Darius  the  fh'ft,  who  gave  Xerxes  the 
preference  before  all  his  brothers,  becaufe  born,  as  Cyrus  was; 
after  his  father’s  acceffion  to  the  throne.  But  Darius  did 
not  carry  his  complaifance  for  her  fo  far.  He  gave  the  crown 
to  Arfaces,  his  elded  fon  by  Paryfatis  alfo,  whom  Plutarch 
calls  Ariicas,  and  bequeathed  only  to  Cyrus  the  provinces  he- 
had  already. 
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CONTINUED  DURING  THE 


FIRST  FIFTEEN  YEARS  OF  THE  REIGN  OF  ARTAXERXES 

MNEMON. 


CHAPTER  I. 


HIS  chapter  contains  the  domeftic  troubles  of  the  court 


1  ofPerl'ia:  the  death  of  Alcibiades:  the  re-eftablifhment 
of  the  liberty  of  Athens:  and  Lyfander’a  fecret  defigns  to 
make  himi'elf  king. 


SECTION  I. 


CORONATION  Or  ARTAXERXES  MNEMON. - CTRETS  AT¬ 
TEMPTS  TO  ASSASSINATE  HIS  BROTHER. - RETENGE 

OF  STATIRA. - DEATH  AND  CHARACTER  OF  ALCIBIADES. 

Arsaces,  upon  afeending  the  throne,  affumed  the  name  of 
Artaxerxes,  the  fame  to  whom  the  Greeks  gave  the  furname 
of*  Mnemon,  from  his  prodigious  memory,  f  Being  near 
his  father’s  bed  when  he  was  dying,  he  aiked  him  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  before  he  expired,  what  had  been  the  rule  cf  his  conduct 
during  io  long  and  happy  a  reign  as  his,  that  he  might  make 
it  his  example.  “  It  has  been,”  replied  he,  “  to  do  always 
“  what  juft  ice  and  religion  required  of  me” — Words  of  deep 
feaie,  and  well  worthy  of  being  fet  up  in  letters  of  gold  in  the 

51  Which  ward  dignifies  in  the  Greek,  one  of  a  good  memory. 

•j  A.  M.  3600.  Ant.  J.  C.  404,  A  (hen.  1.  xii.  p.  458. 
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palaces  of  kings,  to  keep  them  perpetually  in  mind  of  what 
ought  to  be  the  guide  and  rule  of  all  their  adtions.  It  is  not 
uncommon  for  princes  to  give  excellent  inftrudtions  to  their 
children  on  their  death-beds,  which  would  be  more  efficacious, 
if  preceded  by  their  own  example  and  conduit;  without  which 
they  are  as  weak  and  Impotent  as  the  fick  man  who  gives  them,, 
and  feldom  furvive  him  long. 

*  Soon  after  Darius’s  death,  the  new  king  fet  out  from  his 
capital  for  the  city  of  -)■  Pafargades,  in  order  to  his  coronation, 
according  to  cuftom,  by  the  prielts  of  Perfia.  There  was  in 
that  city  a  temple  of  thegoddefs  who  prefidedin  war,  in  which 
the  coronation  was  folemnized.  It  was  attended  with  very  lin¬ 
gular  ceremonies,  which  no  doubt  had  fome  myfterious  fenfe;. 
though  Plutarch  does  not  explain  it.  The  prince  at  his  con- 
fecration  took  off  his  robe  in  the  temple,  and  put  on  that  worn 
by  the  ancient  Cyrus,  before  he  came  to  the  throne,  which  was 
preferved  in  that  place  with  great  veneration.  After  that  he 
ate  a  dry  fig,  chewed  fome  leaves  of  the  turpentine  tree,  and 
drank  a  draught  compofed  of  milk  and  vinegar.  This  might 
fignify,  that  the  fweets  of  fovereign  power  are  mingled  with- 
the  fours  of  care  and  difquiet,  and  that,  if  the  throne  be  fur- 
rounded  w'ith  pleafures  and  honours,  it  is  alfo  attended  with 
pains  and  anxieties.  It  fecms  fufficiently  evident,  that  the  de- 
fign  in  putting  the  robes  of  Cyrus  upon  the  new  king,  was  tcr 
make  him  underftand,  that  he  ffiould  alfo  clothe  his  mind  with 
the  great  qualities  and  exalted  virtues  of  that  prince. 

Young  Cyrus,  whofe  foul  was  all  ambition,  was  in  defpair 
upon  being  for  ever  prevented  from  afcending  a  throne  his- 
mother  had  given  him,  and  on  feeing  the  fceptre,  which  he 
thought  his  right,  transferred  into  the  hand  of  his  brother.. 
The  blacked  crimes  coll  the  ambitious  nothing.  Cyrus  re- 
folved  to  affaffinate  Artaxerxes  in  the  temple  itfelf,  and  in  the 
prefence  of  the  whole  court,  juft  when  he  took  off  his  own,  to 
put  on  the  robe  of  Cyrus.  Artaxerxes  was  apprifed  of  this 
defign  by  the  prieft  himfelf,  who  had  educated  his  brother,  to 
whom  he  had  imparted  it.  Cyrus  was  feized,  and  condemned 
to  die,  when  his  mother  Paryfatis,  almoft  out  of  her  fenfes, 
flew  to  the  place,  clafped  him  in  her  arms,  tied  herfelf  to  him 
with  the  treffes  of  her  hair,  faftened  her  neck  to  his,  and  by 
her  ffirieks,  and  tears,  and  prayers,  prevailed  fo  far  as  to  ob¬ 
tain  his  pardon,  and  that  he  ffiould  be  fent  back  to  his  govern- 


*  Plut.  in  Artax.  p.  1012. 

•j- A  city  of  Perfu  built  by  Cyras  the  Great, 
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ment  of  the  maritime  provinces.  He  carried  thither  with  him 
an  ambition  no  lefs  ardent  than  before,,  was  animated  befides 
with  refentment  of  the  check  he  had  received,  and  the  warm 
defire  of  revenge,  and  armed  with  an  ahnoft  unbounded  power. 
Artaxerxes  upon  this  occafion  adted  contrary  to  the  moil  com¬ 
mon  rules  of  policy,  which  do  not  admit  *  the  nourifhing  and 
enfiaming,  by  extraordinary  honours,  the  pride  and  haughti- 
nefs  of  a  bold  and  enterprifing  young  prince  like  Cyrus,  who 
had  carried  his  perfonal  enmity  to  his  brother  fo  far,  as  to  have 
refolved  to  affaffinate  him  with  his  own  hand,  and  whofe  am¬ 
bition  for  empire  was  fo  great,  as  to  employ  the  moil  criminal 
methods  for  the  attainment  of  its  end. 

f  Artaxerxes  had  efpoufed  Statira.  Scarce  had  her  hulband 
afcended  the  throne,  when  (he  employed  the  povrer  her  beauty 
gave  her  over  him,  to  avenge  the  death  of  her  brother  Teri- 
teuchmes.  Hiftory  has  not  a  more  tragical  fcene,  nor  a  more 
monftrous  complication  of  adultery,  inceft,.and  murder;  which, 
after  having  occafioned  great  diforders  in  the  royal  family,  ter¬ 
minated  at  length  in  the  moft  fatal  manner  to  all  who  had  any 
lhare  in  it.  But  it  is  neceffary,  for  the  reader’s  knowledge  of 
the  fadl,  to  trace  it  from  the  beginning. 

Hidarnes,  Statira’s  father,  a  Perfian  of  very  great  quality, 
was  governor  of  one  of  the  principal  provinces  of  the  empire. 
Statira  was  a  lady  of  extraordinary  beauty,  which  induced  Ar¬ 
taxerxes  to  marry  her,  who  was  then  called  Arfaces.  At  the 
fame  time  Teriteuchmes,  Statira’s  brother,  married  Hameftris, 
Arfaces’s  filler,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Darius  and  Paryfatis ; 
in  favour  of  which  marriage  Teriteuchmes,  upon  his  father’s 
death,  had  his  government  given  him.  There  was  at  the  fame 
time  another  filler  in  this  family,  no  lefs  beautiful  than  Statira, 
and  who  befides  excelled  in  the  arts  of  (hooting  with  the  bow; 
and  throwing  the  dart.  Teriteuchmes  her  brother  conceived 
a  criminal  paffion  for  her,  and  to  gratify  it  refolved  to  fet  bim- 
felf  at  liberty  by  killing  Hameftris,  whom  (lie  had  efpoufed. 
Darius,  having  been  informed  of  this  projeft,  by  the  force  of 
prefents  and  promifes  engaged  tfdiaftes,  Teriteuchmes’ s  inti¬ 
mate  friend  and  confident,  to  prevent  fo  black  a  defign,  by 
afiaffinating  him.  He  obeyed,  and  had  for  his  reward  the 
government  of  him  he  had  put  to  death  with  his  own  hands. 

Amongll  Teriteuchmes’s  guards  was  a  fon  of  Udiaftes,  called 

*  Ne  quis  mobiles  adolefcentium  animos  prrematuris  bonoribus  ad  fa- 
perbiam  extolleret.  Tacit.  Anna!.  1.  iv.  c.  17. 

f  Ctef.  c.  li.  lv. 
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Mithridates,  very  much  attached  to  his  mailer.  The  young 
gentleman,  upon  hearing  that  his  father  had  committed  this 
murder  in  perfcn,  uttered  all  manner  of  imprecations  againft 
him,  and  full  of  horror  for  fo  infamous  and  vile  an  action, 
feized  on  the  city  of  Zaris,  and  openly  revolting,  declared  for 
the  eftablifhment  of  Teriteuchmes’s  fen.  But  that  young  man 
could  not  hold  out  long  againft  Darius.  He  was  blocked  up 
in  the  place  with  the  fon  of  Teriteachmes,  whom  he  had  with 
him;  and  all  the  reft  of  the  family  of  Hidarnes  were  put  in- 
prifon  and  delivered  to  Paryfatis,  to  do  with  them  as  that 
mother,  exafperated  to  the  laft  excefs  by  the  treatment  either 
done  or  intended  againft  her  daughter  Kameftris,  ftiould  think 
fit.  That  cruel  princefs  began  by  caufing  Roxana,  vvhofe 
beauty  had  been  the  occaiion  of  this  evil,  to  be  fawed  in  two, 
and  ordered  all  the  reft  to  be  put  to  death,  except  Statira, 
whofe  life  fhe  granted  to  the  tears  and  the  moil  tender  and  avj 
dent  felicitations  of  Arfaces;  whofe  love  for  his  wife  made  him 
fpare  no  pains  for  her  prefervation,  though  Darius,  his  father, 
believed  it  neceffary,  even  for  his  own  good,  that  file  fitould 
fhare  the  fame  fate  with  the  reft  of  her  family.  Such  was  the 
ftate  of  the  affair  at  the  death  of  Darius. 

Statira,  as  foon  as  her  hufband  was  upon  the  throne,  caufed 
Udiaftes  to  be  delivered  into  her  hands.  She  ordered  his 
tongue  to  be  torn  out,  and  made  him  die  in  the  molt  exquiute 
torments  fhe  could  invent,  to  punifh  the  crime  which  had  oc- 
cafioned  the  ruin  of  her  family.  She  gave  his  government  to 
Mithridates,  in  recompence  for  his  attachment  to  the  interefts 
of  her  family,  Paryfatis  on  her  fide  took  her  revenge  on  the 
for.  bf  Teriteuchmes,  whom  fine  caufed  to  be  poifoned,  and  we 
fhall  fee  that  Statira’s  turn  was  not  very  remote. 

We  fee  here  the  terrible  effefts  of  female  revenge,  and  in 
general  of  what  exceffes  they  are  capable,  who  find  themfelves 
above  all  laws,  and  have  no  other  rule  for  their  actions  than 
their  will  and  pafftons. 

Cyrus,  having  reiolved  to  dethrone  his  brother,  employed 
Clearchus,  the  Lacedaemonian  general,  to  raife  a  body  of 
Grecian  troops,  under  pretence  of  a  war,  which  that  Spartan 
was  to  carry  into  Thrace.  I  fhal!  defer  fpeaking  of  this  famous 
expedition,  and  alfo  of  the  death  of  Socrates,  which  happened 
about  the  fame  time;  intending  to  treat  thofe  two  great  events 
in  all  the  extent  they  deferve.  It  was  without  doubt  with  the 
fame  view,  that  Cyrus  prefented  Lyfander  a  galley  of  two  cu¬ 
bits  in  length  made  of  ivory  and  gold,  to  congratulate  him 
upon  his  naval  victory.  That  galley  was  confecrated  to  Apollo 
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in  the  temple  of  Delphos.  Lyfander  went  foon  after  to  Sardis, 
charged  with  magnificent  preients  for  Cyrus  from  the  allies. 

It  was  upon  that  occafion  Cyrus  had  the  celebrated  cor.ver- 
fation  with  Lyfander  related  by  Xenophan,  and  which  Cicero 
after  him  has  applied  fo  beautifully.  That  young  prince, 
who  piqued  liimfelf  more  upon  his  integrity  and  politenefs 
than  nobility  and  grandeur,  pleafed  himfelf  with  conducting 
in  perfon  fo  illuftrious  a  gueil  through  his  gardens,  and  to 
make  him  obferve  the  various  beauties  of  them.  Lyfander, 
{truck  with  fo  fine  a  profpedt,  admired  the  manner  in  which 
the  feveral  parts  were  laid  out ;  the  height  and  projection  of 
the  trees  ;  .the  neatnefs  and  difpofition  of  the  walks  ;  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  fruits,  planted  with  an  art  which  had  known  how  to 
unite  the  ufeful  with  the  agreeable;  the  beauty  of  the  parterres, 
and  the  glowing  variety  of  flowers,  exhaling  odours  univerfally 
throughout  the  delightful  fcene.  “  Every  thing  charms  and 
tranfports  me  in  this  place,*'’  faid  Lyfander,  addreffing  him¬ 
felf  to  Cyrus  ;  “  but  what  ftrikes  me  moft,  is  the  exquifite  tafte 
“  arid  elegant  indultry  of  the  perfon,  who  drew  the  plan  of  the 
4t  feveral  parts  of  this  garden,  and  gave  it  the  fine  order,  won- 
“  derful  difpofition,  and  happinefs  of  fymmetry,  which  I  can- 
**  not  fufficiently  admire.”  Cyrus,  infinitely  pleafed  with  this 
difcourfe,  replied,  “  It  was  I  that  drew  the  plan,  and  entirely 
•“  marked  it  out  ;  and  not  only  that,  many  of  the  trees,  which 
“  you  fee,  were  planted  with  my  own  hands.”  “  What,”  re¬ 
plied  Lyfander,  confidering  him  from  head  to  foot,  “  is  it  pof- 
“  fible,  with  thefe  purple  robes  and  fplendid  veftments,  thofe 
“  firings  of  jewels,  and  bracelets  of  gold,  thofe  bufkins  fo  rich- 
-4‘  ly  embroidered,  that  you  could  play  the  gardener,  and  em- 
“  ploy  your  royal  hands  in  planting  trees  ?”  “  Does  that 

“  furptife  you,”  fays  Cyrus  ?  “  I  fwear  by  the  god  *  Mithris, 

that  when  my  health  admits,  I  never  fit  down  to  table  with- 
“  out  having  made  myfelf  fweat  with  fome  fatigue  or  other, 
“  either  in  military  exercife,  rural  labour,  or  fome  other  toil- 
“  fome  employment,  to  which  I  apply  with  pleafure,  and  with- 
“  out  fparing  myfelf.”  Lyfander  was  amazed  at  his  difcourfe, 
and  preffing  him  by  the  hand  ;  f  “  Cyrus,”  faid  he,  “  you 
“  are  truly  happy,  and  deferve  your  high  fortune  ;  becaufe 
“  you  unite  it  with  virtue.” 

*  The  Perfians  adored  the  fun  under  that  name,  who  was  their  prin¬ 
cipal  god. 

7  A ixxiuc,  to  Kt/£e-,  \'Jox.if/,ivi7t  ayaS-oc,  yct£  ojv  IvSajfzcvtTt.  Which  Cicero 
trar.Cates  .  Recte  vero  te,  Cyre,  bestum  ferunt,  quoniam  virtuti  tute  for- 
tuna  conjuncta  eft. 
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Alcibiades  was  at  no  finall  pains  to  difcover  the  my  (levy  of 
the  levies  made  by  Cyrus,  and  went  into  the  province  of  Phar- 
nabafus,  with  defign  to  proceed  to  the  court  of  Perfia,  and  to 
apprife  Artaxerxes  of  the  fcheme  laid  againfl.  him.  Had  he 
arrived  there,  a  difcovery  of  fuch  importance -had  infallibly  pro¬ 
cured  him  the  favour  of  that  prince,  and  the  affiftanoe  he  want¬ 
ed  for  the  re-eftablifhment  of  his  country.  But  the  JLacedcemo- 
nian  partilans  at  Athens,  that  is  to  fay,  the  30  tyrants,  appre¬ 
hended  the  intrigues  of  fo  fuperior  a  genius  as  his,  and  repre- 
fented  to  their  makers,  that  they  were  inevitably  ruined  if  they 
did  not  find  means  to  rid  themfelves  of  Alcibiades.  The  La¬ 


cedaemonians  thereupon  wrote  to  Pharnabafus,  and  with  an  ab- 
jcft  meannefs  not  to  beexcufed,  and  which  fiiowed  how  much 
JSparta  had  degenerated  from  her  ancient  manners,  made  pref¬ 
ling  intlances  to  him,  to  deliver  them  at  any  rate  from  fo  for¬ 
midable  an  enemy.  The  fatrap  complied  to  their  wifh.  Al¬ 
cibiades  was  then  in  a  finall  town  of  Phrygia,  where  he  lived 
with  his  concubine  *  Timand.ra-  Thofe  who  were  fent  to  hill 
him,  not  daring  to  enter  his  houfe,  contented  themfelves  with 
fu  rrounding  and  fetting  it  on  fire.  Alcibiades,  having  quit¬ 
ted  it  through  the  flames  fword  in  hand,  the  barbarians  were 
afraid  to  llay  to  come  to  blows  with  him,  but  flying  and  retreat¬ 
ing  as  he  advanced,  they  poured  their  darts  and  arrows  upon 
him,  and  he  fell  dead  on  the  fpot.  Timandra  took  up  his 
body,  and  having  adorned  and  covered  it  with  the  fineft  robes 
flte  had,  (lie  made  as  magnificent  a  funeral  for  it,  as  her  prefent 
condition  would  admit. 

Such  was  the  end  of  x\lcibiades,  whofe  great  virtues  were 
flifled  and  fuppreffed  by  Hill  greater  vices,  f  It  is  not  eafy  to 
fay,  whether  his  good  or  bad  qualities  were  moll  pernicious  to 
his  country  ;  for.  with  one  he  deceived,  and  with  the  other  he 
opprefied  it.'  In  him  diftinguifhed  valour  was  united  with  no¬ 
bility  of  blood.  His  perfon  was  beautiful  and  finely  made,  be 
was  eloquent,  of  great  ability  in  affairs,  infatuating,  and  form¬ 
ed  for  charming  all  mankind.  He  loved  glory,  but  without 
prejudice  to  his  inclination  for  pleafure  ;  nor  was  he  fo  fond 
of  pleafure,  as  to  neglect  his  glory  for  it.  He  knew  how  to 
give  into,  or  abftradt  himftlf  from  jt,  according. to  the  fituation 
of  his  affairs.  Never  was  there  dudb’lity  of  genius  equal  to  his. 
He  metamorphofed  himfelf  with  incredible  facility,  like  a  Pro- 


*  It  was  laid  that  Lais  the  famous  courtezan,  called  the  Corinthian,  was 
the  daughter  of  this  Timandra. 

+  Cujus  nefcio  utrum  bona  an  vitia  patriae  pernicofior.i  fuerint ;  ill's 
enim  cives  fuos  decepit,  his  afflixit.  Val.  Max.  1.  iii.  c.  1. 
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tens,  into  the  mod  contrary  forms,  and  fupported  them  all  with 
as  much  eafe  and  grace,  as  if  each  had  been  natural  to  him. 

This  convertibility  of  character,  according  to  occafions,  the 
cufloms  of  countries,  and  his  ow  n  interefts,  difcovers  an  heart 
void  of  principles,  without  either  truth  or  juft  ice.  He  did  not 
confine  himfelf  either  to  religion,  virtue,  laws,  duties,  or  his 
country.  His  foie  rule  of  action  was  his  private  ambition,  to 
which  he  reduced  every  thing.  His  aim  was  to  pleafe,  to 
dazzle,  and  be  beloved  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  to  fubjedt  thofe 
he  ioothed.  He  favoured  them  only  as  they  ferved  his  pur- 
pofes,  and  made  his  correlpondence  and  fociety  a  means  for 
engrofiing  every  thing  to  himfelf. 

His  life  was  a  perpetual  mixture  of  good  and  evil.  His  Tal¬ 
lies  for  virtue  were  ill-fuftained,  and  quickly  degenerated  into 
vices  and  crimep,  very  little  to  the  honour  of  the  inftru&ions  of 
that  great  philofopher,  who  took  no  fmall  pains  to  cultivate 
him  into  a  man  of  worth.  His  aftions  were  glorious  ;  but 
without  rule  or  principle.  His  character  was  elevated  and 
grand  ;  but  without  connection  and  confidence.  He  was 
fucceffively  the  fupport  and  terror  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
Perfians.  He  was  either  the  misfortune  or  refuge  of  his  owa 
country,  according  to  his  declaring  for  or  againft  it.  In 
fine,  he  was  the  author  of  an  univerfal  deftructive  war  in 
Greece,  from  the  foie  motive  of  commanding,  by  inducing 
the  Athenians  to  befiege  Syracufe,  much  lefs  from  the  hope 
of  conquering  Sicily,  and  afterwards  Africa,  than  with 
the  defign  of  keeping  Athens  in  dependence  upon  himfelf; 
convinced,  that  having  to  deal  with  an  incouftant,  fufpicious, 
ungrateful,  jealous  people,  averfe  to  thofe  that  governed,  it  was 
necdfary  to  engage  them  continually  in  fome  great  affair,  in 
order  to  make  his  fervices  always  neceffary  to  them,  and  that 
they  might  not  be  at  leifure  to  examine,  cenfure,  and  condemu 
his  conduct. 


He  had  the  fate  generally  experienced  by  perfons  of  his  cha- 
ra&er,  and  of  which  they  cannot  reafonably  complain.  He 
never  loved  any  one,  himfelf  being  his  foie  motive,  nor  ever 
iouud  a  friend.  He  made  it  h:s  merit  and  glory  to  amufe  al! 
men,  and  no  body  confided  in,  or  adhered  to  him.  His  foie 
view  was  to  live  with  fplendor,  and  to  lord  it  univerfally  ;  and 
he  periihed  miferablv,  abandoned  by  the  whole  world,  and 
obliged  at  his  death  to  the  feeble  fervices  and  impotent  zeal  of 
one  only  woman  for  the  Jaft  honours  rendered  to  his  remains. 

About  this  time  died  Democritus,  the  philofopher,  of  whom 
more  will  be  faid  elfewhere. 

VOL  in.  ""  ~ 
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SECTION  II. 

THE  THIRTY  EXERCISE  THE  MOST  HORRTD  CRUELTIES  AT 

ATHENS - THEY  PUT  THERAMENES  TO  DEATH - THRASY- 

BULUS  ATTACKS  THE  TYRANTS,  IS  MASTER  OF  ATHENS, 
AND  RESTORES  ITS  LIBERTY. 

The  council  of  thirty*,  eftabliftied  at  Athens  by  Lyfander, 
.committed  the  moft  execrable  cruelties.  Upon  pretence  of 
reftraining  the  multitude  within  their  duty,  and  to' prevent  fe¬ 
ll  itions,  they  had  caufed  guards  to  be  aligned  them,  had  armed 
ycco  of  the  citizens  for  that  fervice,  and  at  the  fame  time  dif- 
armed  all  the  reft.  The  whole  city  was  in  the  utmoft  terror 
and  difmay.  Whoever  oppofed  their  injuftice  and  violence, 
became  the  viftims  of  them.  Ruches  were  a  crime  that  never 
failed  of  drawing  a  fentence  upon  their  owners,  always  followed 
with  death,  and  the  conftfcation  of  eftates  j  which  the  thirty 
tyrants  divided  amongft  themfelves.  They  put  more  people  tp 
death,  fays  Xenophon,  in  eight  months  of  peace,  than  the  ene¬ 
my  had  done  in  a  war  of  30  years. 

The  two  moft  confiderable  perfons  of  the  thirty  were  Critias 
and  Theramenes,  who  at  firft  lived  in  great  union,  and  always 
ailed  in  concert  with  each  other.  The  latter  had  fome  honour, 
and  loved  his  country.  When  he  faw  with  what  an  excefs  of 
violence  and  cruelty  his  colleagues  behaved,  he  declared  open¬ 
ly  againft  them,  and  thereby  drew  their  refentment  upon  him, 
Critias  became  his  moft  mortal  enemy,  and  afted  as  informer 
•Againft  him  before  the  fenate,  accuftng  him  of  difturbing  the 
tranquillity  of  the  ftate,  and  of  defigningto  fubvertthp  prefent 
government.  As  he  perceived,  that  the  defence  of  Therame- 
nes  was  heard  with  filence  and  approbation,  he  was  afraid,  that, 
if  the  affair  was  left  to  the  decifton  of  the  fenate,  they  would 
acquit  him.  Having  therefore  caufed  a  band  of  young  men, 
whom  he  had  armed  with  poniards,  to  advance  to  the  bar,  he 
faid  that  he  thought  it  the  duty  of  a  fupreme  magiftrate  to  pre¬ 
vent  juftice  from  being  abufed,  and  that  he  fiiould  aft  conforma¬ 
bly  upon  this  occafton.  “  But,”  continued  he,  “  as  the  law 
“  does  not  admit,  that  any  of  the  3000  fhould  be  put  to  death 
without  the  confent  of  the  fenate,  I  exclude  Theramenes  from 
“  that  number,  and  condemn  him  to  die  in  virtue  of  my  own  and 
<£  my  colleagues’  authority.”  Theramenes,  upon  thefe  words, 
leaped  upon  the  altar :  “  I  demand,”  faid  he,  “  Athenians, 

*  Xenoph.  Hift.  1.  ii.  p.  463,  et  479.  Diod.  1.  xiy.  p.  23J— 238. 
Juftin.  1.  v.  c.  8 — 10. 
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“  that  I  may  be  tried  according  to  the  laws  ;  which  cannot 
be  refuted  me  without  manifest  injudice.  Not  that  I  ima- 
“  gine,  that  the  goodnefs  of  my  caufe  will  avail  me  any  thing, 
“  or  the  fanftion  of  altars  protect  me,  but  I  would  ihow  at 
“  lead,  that  my  enemies  refpedf  neither  the  gods  nor  men. 
“  What  mod  aitonilhes  me  is,  that  perfons  of  your  wifdom  d<» 
“  not  fee,  that  your  own  names  may  as  eafily  be  ftruck  out  of 
“  the  lid  of  the  citizens,  as  that  of  Theramenes.”  Critias 
upon  this  ordered  the  officers  of  judice  to  pull  him  down  from 
the  altar.  An  univerfal  filence  and  terror  enfued  upon  the 
fight  of  the  armed  foldierS  that  furrounded  the  fenate.  Oi 
ail  the  fenatoi#,  only  Socrates,  whofe  difciple  Theramenes  had 
been,  took  upon  him  his  defence,  and  oppofed  the  officers  of 
judice.  But  his  weak  endeavours  could  not  deliver  Thera¬ 
menes,  who  was  led  to  the  place  of  execution,  notwithdanding 
all  he  could  do,  through  crowds  of  the  citizens,  who  fawwith 
tears,  in  the  fate  of  a  man  equally  confiderable  for  his  love  of 
liberty,  and  the  great  fervices  he  had  done  his  country,  what 
they  had  to  fear  for  themfelves.  When  they  prefented  him 
the  hemloc,  that  is,  the  poifon,  which  was  the  manner  of  put¬ 
ting  the  citizens  of  Athens  to  death,  he  took  it  with  an  intre¬ 
pid  air,  and  after  having  drank  it,  he  poured  the  bottom  upon 
the  table,  after  the  ufual  manner  obferved  in  feads  or  public 
rejoicings,  faying,  “  This  for  the  noble  Critias.”  Xeno¬ 
phon  relates  this  circumdance,  inconfiderable  in  itfelf,  to  fhow, 
fays  he,  the  tranquillity  of  Theramenes  in  his  lad  moments. 

The  tyrants,  delivered  fronrra  colleague  whofe  prefence  alone 
was  a  continual  reproach  to  them,  no  longer  obferved  any  mea- 
fures.  Nothing  paffed  throughout  the  city  but  imprifon- 
ments  and  murders.  Every  body  trembled  for  themfelves  or 
their  friends.  The  general  defolation  had  no  remedy,  nor  was 
there  any  hope  of  regaining  their  liberty.  Where  had  they 
then  as  many  *  Harmodiufes  as  they  had  tyrants  ?  Terror  had 
taken  entire  poffeffion  of  their  minds,  whild  the  whole  city  de¬ 
plored  in  fecret  their  lofs  of  liberty,  without  having  one  amonglt 
them  generous  enough  to  attempt  the  breaking  of  its  chains. 
The  Athenian  people  feemed  to  have  lod  that  valour,  which 
till  then  had  made  them  awful  and  terrible  to  their  neighbours 
and  enemies.  They  feemed  to  have  lod  the  very  ufe  offpeech: 
not  daring  to  vent  the  lead  complaint,  led  it  Ihould  be  made  a 
capital  crime  in  them.  Socrates  only  continued  intrepid.  He 

*  Harmodius  formed  a  confpiracy  for  the  deliverance  of  Athens  from 
the  tyranny  of  the  Pififcrutides. 
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confided  the  afilsfied  fenate,  animated  the  defponding  citizens, 
and  fet  all  men  an  admirable  example  of  courage  and  refolutioi  5 
preferving  his  liberty,  and  fu Raining  his  port  in  the  midft  of 
thirty  tyrants,  who  made  all  elfe  tremble,  but  could  never  {hake 
the  conifancy  of  Socrates  with  their  menaces.  *  Critias,  who 
had  been  his  pupil,  was  the  firft  to  declare  moft  openly  againit 
him,  taking  offence  at  the  free  and  bold  difcourfes  which  he 
keld  againit  the  government  of  the  thirty.  He  went  fo  far  as  to 
prohibit  his  iuftrudling  youth  ;  but  Socrates,  who  neither  ac¬ 
knowledged  his  authority,  nor  feared  the  violent  effects  of  it,, 
paid  no  regard  to  fo  unjuil  an  order. 

All  the  citizens  of  any  confideration  in  Athens,  and  who  re¬ 
tained  the  love  of  liberty,  quitted  a  place  reduced  to  fo  hard 
and  fharaeful  a  flavery,  and  fought  elfewherean  afylumand  re¬ 
treat,  where  they  might  live  in  fafety.  At  the  head  of  thefe 
was  Tnryfabulus,  a  perfon  of  extraordinary  merit,  who  beheld 
with  the  moft  lively  affiiftion  the  miferies  of  his  country.  The 
Lacedaemonians  had  the  inhumanity  to  endeavour  to  deprive 
thofe  unhappy  fugitives  of  this  laft  refource.  They  publifhed 
an  edift  to  prohibit  the  cities  of  Gfeece  from  giving  them  re¬ 
fuge,  decreed  that  they  fhould  be  dcdivered  up  to  the  thirty  ty¬ 
rants,  and  condemned  all  fuch  as  fhould  contravene  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  this  edift,  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  talents.  Only  two 
cities  rejected  with  difdain  fo  unjuR  an  ordinance,.  Megara  and 
Thebes  ;  the  latter  of  which  made  a  decree  to  punifh  all  per- 
fons  whatsoever,  who  fhould  fee  an  Athenian  attacked  by  his 
enemies  without  doing  his  utmofi  to,  affift  him.  Lyfias,  an  ora¬ 
tor  of  Syracufe,  who  had  been  banifhed  by  the  thirty,  f  raifed 
500  foldiers  at  his  own  ex.pence,  and  fent  them  to  the  aid  of 
the  common  country  of  eloquence. 

Thrafybulus  loft  no  time.  After  having  taken  Phyla,  a  final! 
fort  in  Attica,  he  marched  to  the  Piraeus,  of  which  he  made 
liimfelf  mailer.  The  thirty  flew  thither  with  their  troops,  and  a 
battle  fufficiently  warm  enfued.  But  as  the  foldiers  on  one 
fide  fought  with  valour  aud  vigour  for  their  liberty,  and  on  the 
other  with  indolence  and  negledf  for  the  power  of  others,  the 
fuccefs  was  not  doubtful,  but  followed  the  better  caufe.  The 
tyrants  were  overthrown.  Critias  was  killed  on  the  fpot.  And 
as  the  reft  of  the  army  were  taking  to  flight,  Thrafybulus 
cried  out  :  “  Wherefore  do  you  fly  from  me  as  from  a  vidlor, 

*  Xenoph.  Memorab.  1.  i.  p.  7 1  7*7- 
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“  rather  than  afhft  me  as  the  avenger  of  your  liberty  ?  W e  are 
“  not  enemies,  but  fellow-citizens  ;  nor  have  we  declared  war 
“  againft  the  city,  but.  againft  the  thirty  tyrants.”  He  continu¬ 
ed  with  bidding  them  remember,  that  they  had  the  fame  origin, 
country,  laws,  and  religion  ;  he  exhorted  them  to  compaffion- 
ate  their  exiled  brethren,  to  reitore  their  Country  to  them,  and 
refume  their  liberty  to  themfelves.  This  difcourfc  h?.d  fu;ta- 
ble  effedts.  The  army,  upon  their  return  to  Athens,  expelled 
the  thirty,  and  fubllituted  ten  perfons  'to  govern  in  their 
room,  whofe  conduct  proved  no  better  than  theirs. 

It  is  a  matter  of  furprife,  that  fo  fudden,  fo  univerfal,  fo  te¬ 
nacious,  and  fo  uniform  a  confpiracy  againft  the  public  good, 
fhould  always  actuate  the  feveral  bodies  of  perfons  eftablifhed  in 
the  adminiftration  of  this  government.  This  we  have  feen  in  the 
fourhundred  formerly  chofen  by  Athens;  again  in  thethirty;  and 
now  in  the  ten.  'And  what  augments  our  wonder  is,  that  this 
paffion  for  tyranny  (hould  poffefs  fo  immediately  republicans, 
born  in  the  bofom  of  liberty,  accuftomed  to  an  equality  of  con¬ 
dition  on  which  it  is  founded,  and  principled  from  their  ear- 
hell  infancy  in  an  abhorrence  of  all  fubjeftion  and  dependency. 
*  There  mull  be  on  the  one  fide  in  power  and  authority  fome 
violent  impulfe  to  adluate  in  this  manner  fo  many  perfons,  of 
whom  many,  no  doubt,  were  not  without  fentiments  of  virtue 
and  honour;  and  to  banifh  fo  fuddenly  the  principles  and  man¬ 
ners  natural  to  them  :  and  on  the  other  an  exceffive  propenfity 
in  the  mind  of  man  to  fubject  his  equals,  to  rule  over  them  im- 
perioufly,  to  carry  him  on  to  the  laft  extremes  of  opprefiioa 
and  cruelty,  and.  to  make  him  forget  at  once  all  laws,  nature* 
and  religion. 

The  thirty,  beingfallen  from  their  power  and  hopes,  fent  depu¬ 
ties  to  Lacedaemon  to  demand  aid.  It  was  not  Lyfander’s 
fault,  who  was  fent  to  them  with  troops,  that  the  tyrants  were 
not  re-eftablifhed.  But  king  Paufanias,  moved  with  eompaf- 
fion  for  the  deplorable  condition  to  which  a  city,  once  fo  flou- 
rilhing,  was  reduced,  had  the  generofity  to  favour  the  Athe¬ 
nians  in  fecret,  and  at  length  obtained  a  peace  for  them.  It 
was  fealed  with  the  blood  of  the  tyrants,  who,  having  taken 
arms  to  reinitiate  themfelves  in  the  government,  and  being  pre- 
fent  at  a  parley  for  that  purpofe,  were  all  put  to  the  fword, 
and  left  Athens  in  the  full  poffefiion  of  its  liberty.  All  the 
exiles  were  recalled.  Thrafybulus  at  that  time  propefed  the 
celebrated  amneity,  by  which  the  citizens  engaged  upon  oath, 

*  Vi  domination^  convulfus.  Tacit. 
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that  all  pall  tranfa&ions  fhould  ke  buried,  in  oblivion-.  The 
government  was  re-edablilhed  .upon  its  ancient  foot,  the  laws 
reftored  to  their  prifline  vigour,  and  magiftrates  elected  with- 
the  ufual  forms. 

I  cannot  forbear  obferving  in  .this  place  the  wifdom  and  mo- 
deration  of  Thrafybulus,  fo  fahitary  and  efiential  after  fo  long 
a  continuance  of  domellic  troubles.  This  is  one  of  the  fined 
events  in  ancient  hiftory,  worthy  the  Athenian  lenity  and  be¬ 
nevolence,  and  has  Lived  as  a  model  to  fucceftive  ages  in  good 
governments. 

Never  had  tyranny  been  more  cruel  and  bloody  than  that: 
the  Athenians  had  lately  thrown  ofF.  Every  houfe  was  in 
mourning  j  every  family  bewailed  the  Iofs  of  fome  relation.. 
It  had  been  a  feries  of  public  robbery  and  rapine,  in  which  li¬ 
cence  and  impunity  had  authorized  all  manner  of  crimes.  The 
people  feemed  to  have  a  right  to  demand  the  blood  of  all  ac¬ 
complices  in  fuch  notorious  malverfations,  and  even  the  intcrell 
of  the  date  to  authorize  fuch  a  claim,  that  by  exemplary  feve- 
rities  fuch  enormous  crimes  might  be  prevented  for  the  future.. 
But  Thrafybulus  riling  above  thofe  fentiments  from  the  fupe- 
rionty  of  his  more  extenfive  genius,  and  tire  views  of  a  more 
difcerning  and  profound  policy,  forefaw,  that  by  giving  in  to 
the  punirhment  of  the  guilty,  eternal  feeds  of  difcord  and  en- 
jnity  would  remain,  to  weaken  the  republic  by  domellic  divi- 
iions,  which  it  was  neceffary  to  unite  againft  the  common  ene¬ 
my,  and  occafion  the  l'ofs  to  the  date  of  a  great  number  of  citi-. 
zens,  who  might  render  it  important  fervices  from  the  view 
itfelf  of  making  amends  for  pad  mifbehaviour. 

Such  a  conduit,  after  great  troubles  in  a  date,  has  always, 
feemed,  with  the  ahled  politicians,  the  mod  certain  and  ready 
means  to  redore  the  public  peace  and  tranquillity.  Cicero, 
when  Rome  was  divided  into  two  factions  upon  the  occafion  of 
Ctefar’s  death,  who  had  been  killed  by  the  confpirators,  calling 
to  mind  this  celebrated  amnedy,  propofed,  after  the  example  ol 
the  Athenians,  to  bury  all  that  had  paffed  in  eternal  oblivion,. 
*  Cardinal  Mazarin  obferved  to  Don  Lewis  de  Haro,  prime 
minider  of  Spain,  that  this  gentle,  and  humane  conduct  in 
France  had  prevented  the  troubles  and  revolts  of  that  kingdom 
from  having  any  fatal  confequences,  and  “  that  the  king  had 
“  not  lod  a  foot  of  land  by  them  to  that  day  whereas  the 
inflexible  feverity  of  the  Spaniards  “  was  the  occafion,  that 

the  fubiefts  of  that  monarchy,  whenever  they  threw  off 
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“  the  malic,  never  returned  to  their  obedience  hut  by  the 
“  force  of  arms  ;  which  fufficiently  appears,”  fays  he,  “  in 
“  the  example  of  the  Hollanders,  who  are  in  the  peaceable  pof- 
“  fefilon  of  many  provinces,  that  not  an  age  ago  were  the  pa- 
“  trimony  of  the  king  of  Spain.” 

Diodorus  Siculus  takes  occation,  from  the  thirty  tyrants  of 
Athens,  whofe  immoderate  ambition  induced  them  to  treat 
their  country  with  the  mod  exceffive  cruelties,  to  obferve  how 
unfortunate  it  is  for  *  perfons  in  power  to  want  a  fenfe  of 
honour,  and  to  difregard  either  the  prefent  opinion,  or  the 
judgment  pofterity  will  form  of  their  conduit :  for  from  the 
contempt  of  reputation  the  tranfkion  is  too  common  to  that 
of  virtue  itfelf.  They  may  perhaps,  by  the  awe  of  their  power, 
fupprefs  for  fome  time  the  public  voice,  and  impofe  a  forced 
lilence  upon  cenfure  ;  but  the  more  conftraint  they  lay  upon 
.  it  during  their  lives,  the  more  liberal  will  it  be  after  their 
deaths  of  complaints  and  reproaches,  and  the  more  infamy  and 
imputation  will  be  affixed  to  their  memories.  The  power  of 
the  thirty  was  of  a  very  ffiort  duration,  their  guilt  immortal, 
which  will  be  remembered  with  abhorrence  throughout  all  ages, 
vrhilft  their  names  will  be  recorded  in  hiltory  only  to  render 
them  odious,  and  to  make  their  crimes  detedable.  He  ap¬ 
plies  the  fame  reflection  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  who,  after  hav¬ 
ing  made  themfelves  mailers  of  Greece  by  a  wife  and  moderate 
conduct,  fell  from  that  glory,  through  the  feverity,  haughti- 
nefs,  and  injuftice,  with  which  they  treated  their  allies.  There 
is  doubtlefs  no  reader,  whom  their  abjeCt  and  cruel  jealoufy, 
in  regard  to  Athens  enflaved  and  humbled,  has  not  prejudiced 
againll  them  ;  nor  is  there  any  refemblance  in  fuch  behaviour 
of  the  greatnefs  of  mind  and  noble  generofity  of  ancient  Sparta; 
fo  much  power  have  the  lull  of  dominion  and  profperity  over 
even  virtuous  men.  Diodorus  concludes  his  reflection  with  a 
maxim  very  true,  though  very  little  known  :  “  The  greatnefs 
“  and  majefty  of  princes,”  fays  he,  (and  the  fame  maybe  faid 
of  all  perfons  in  high  authority)  “  can  be  fupported  only  by 
“  humanity  and  juftice  with  regard  to  their  fubjefts :  as  on 
“  the  contrary,  they  are  ruined  and  deftroyed  by  a  cruel  and 
“  oppreffive  government,  which  never  fails  to  draw  upon  them 
“  the  hatred  of  their  people.” 

*  Cetera  principibus  ftatim  adeffe  :  unum  infatiabibter  parandum,prof- 
peram  fui  memorlam  ;  nam  contempta  fama,  contenmi  virtutes — t^uo 
magis  focordiam  eorum  irrideri  Ubet,  qui  przfenti  potentia  credunt  cx- 
tingui  pofle  etiani  fequentis  sevi  memoriam — iuum  cuique  decus  pofteritas 
rependit.  Tacit.  Amial.  L  iv.  c.  30  &  35. 
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LYSANDER  ABUSES  HIS  POWER  IN  AN  EXTRAORDINARY 
MANNER. - HE  IS  RECALLED  TO  SPARTA. 

As  Ly fancier  Lad  the  greateft  (hare  in  the  celebrated  ex¬ 
ploits*,  which  Lad  railed  the  glory  of  the  Lacedaemonians  to* 
io  high  a  pitch  ;  fo  he  had  acquired  a  degree  of  power  and  au¬ 
thority,  of  which  there  was  no  example  before  in  Sparta;  but 
he  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  carried  away  by  a  prefumption  and- 
vanity  hill  greater  than  his  ,  power.  He  permitted  the  Gre¬ 
cian  cities  to  dedicate  altars  to  him  as  to  a  god,  and  to  offer  fa- 
orifices,  and  nng  hymns  and  canticles  in  honour  of  him.  The 
Samians  ordained  by  a  public  decree,  that  the  feafts  celebrated 
in  honour  of  Juno,  and  which  bore  the  name  of  that  goddefs, 
ftiould  be  called  “  the  Feafts  of  Lyfander.”  He  had  always 
a  crowd  of  poets  about  him  (who  are  often  a  tribe  of  venal  flat¬ 
terers),  who  emulated  each  other  in  finging  his  great  exploits,, 
for  which  they  were  magnificently  paid.  Praife  is  undoubted¬ 
ly  due  to  noble  deeds,  but  diminilhes  their  luftre  when  either 
forced  or  excefir.  e. 

This  fort  of  vanity  and  ambition,  had  he  ftopt  there,  would 
have  hurt  only  himfelf,  by  expofing  him  to  envy  and  contempt; 
but  a  natural  confequence  of  it  was,  that  through  his  arro¬ 
gance  and  pride,  in  conjunftion  with  the  inceffant  flatteries  of 
thofe  around  him,  he  carried  the  fpirit  of  command  and  au¬ 
thority  to  an  infupportable  excefs,  and  obferved  no  longer  any 
meafures,  either  in  rewarding  or  punifhing.  The  abfolute  go¬ 
vernment  of  cities  with  tyrannic  power  were  the  fruits  of  his 
friendfhip,  and  the  ties  of  hofpitality  with  him  ;  and  only  the 
death  of  thofe  he  hated,  could  put  an  end  to  his  refentment 
and  difpleafure,  without  its  being  poffible  to  efcape  his  venge¬ 
ance.  What  Sylla  caufed  to  be  inferibed  upon  his  tomb,  might 
with  equal  propriety  have  been  engraved  upon  Lyfander’s  : 
That  no  man  had  ever  furpaffed  him  in  doing  good  to  his 
friends,  or  evil  to  his  enemies. 

Treachery  and  perjury  coft  him  nothing  whenever  they 
promoted  his  defigns  ;  nor  was  he  lefs  cruel  than  revengeful ; 
ef  which  what  he  did  at  Miletus  is  a  fufficient  proof.  Appre¬ 
hending  that  thofe  who  were  at- the  head  of  the  people  would 
efcape  him,  he  fvvore  not  to  do  them  any  hurt.  Thofe  un¬ 
fortunates  gave  credit  to  his  oath,  and  no  fooner  appeared  in 
public,  than  they  were  put  to  the  fword  with  his  confent  by 
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the  nobility,  who  killed  them  all,  though  no  Iefs  than  800. 
The  number  of  thofe  in  the  party  of  the  people,  whom  he  cauf- 
ed  to  be  maffacred  in  the  other  cities,  is  incredible  ;  for  he  did 
not  only  deftroy  to  fatiate  his  own  refentments,  but  to  ferve 
in  all  places  the  enmity,  malice,  and  avarice  of  Iris  friends,  whom 
he  fupported  in  gratifying  their  paffions  by  the  death  of  their 
enemies. 

There  was  no  kind  of  injuftice  and  violence  which  the  peo¬ 
ple  did  not  fuffer  under  the  government  of  Lyfander  ;  whilil 
the  Lacedsemonians,  who  were  fufficiently  informed  of  his  con- 
duff,  gave  themfelves  no  trouble  to  prevent  its  effects.  It 
is  too  common  for  thofe  in  power  to  be  little  affedted  with  the 
vexations  and  oppreffions  laid  upon  perfons  of  low  condition 
and  credit,  and  to  be  deaf  to  their  juft  complaints,  though  au¬ 
thority  is  principally  confided  in  them  for  the  defence  of  the 
weak  and  poor,  who  have  no  other  protestors.  But  if  fuch 
remonftrances  are  made  by  a  great  or  powerful  perfon,  from 
whom  they  may  have  any  thing  to  hope  or  fear,  the  fame  au¬ 
thority  that  was  flow  and  drowfy  becomes  immediately  warm 
and  officious  :  a  certain  proof  that  it  is  not  the  love  of  juftice 
that  actuates  it.  This  appears  here  in  the  condudt  of  the  La¬ 
cedaemonian  magiftrates.  Pharnabafus,  weary  of  Lyfander’s 
repeated  injuftices,  who  ravaged  and  pillaged  the  provinces 
under  his  command,  having  fent  ambaffadors  to  Sparta,  to  com¬ 
plain  of  the  wrongs  he  had  received  from  that  general,  the 
Ephori  recalled  him.  Lyfander  was  at  that  time  in  the  Hel- 
lefpont.  The  letter  of  the  Ephori  threw  him  into  great  con- 
fternation.  As  he  principally  feared  the  complaints  and  ac- 
cufations  of  Pharnabafus,  he  made  all  the  hafte  he  could  to 
come  to  an  explanation  with  him,  from  the  hope  of  foftening 
him,  and  making  his  peace.  He  went  for  that  purpofe  to 
him,  and  delired,  that  he  would  write  another  letter  to  the 
Ephori,  intimating  a  fatisfadtion  in  his  conduct.  But  Lyfan¬ 
der,  fays  Plutarch,  in  fuch  an  application  to  Pharnabafus,  for¬ 
got  the  *  proverb,  “  Set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief.”  The  fatrap 
promifed  all  he  defired,  and  accordingly  wrote  fuch  a  letter  in 
Lyfander’s  prefence  as  he  had  afked  of  him,  but  prepared  ano¬ 
ther  to  a  quite  different  effect.  When  he  was  to  feal  it,  as 
both  letters  were  of  the  fame  fizeand  form,  he  dexterouflv  put 
that  he  had  wrote  in  lecret  into  the  place  of  the  other,  without 
being  obferved,  which  he  fealed  and  gave  him. 

*  The  Greek  proverb  is,  Cretan  ayaiaft  Cretan,  from  the  people  of 
Crete,  who  patted  for  the  greatell  cheats  and  liais  in  the  world. 
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Lyfander  departed  well  fatisfied,  and  being  arrived  at  Sparta, 
alighted  at  the  palace  where  the  fenate  was  affembled,  and  de¬ 
livered  Pharnabafus’s  letter  to  the  Ephori.  But  he  was 
ftrangely  furprifed  when  he  heard  the  contents,  and  withdrew 
in  extreme  confufion  and  diforder.  Some  days  after,  he  return¬ 
ed  to  the  fenate,  and  told  the  Ephori,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
go  to  the  temple  of  Ammon  to  acquit  himfelf  of  the  facrifices 
he  had  vowed  to  that  god  before  his  battles.  That  pilgrim¬ 
age  was  no  more  than  a  pretence  to  cover  the  pain  it  gave  him 
to  live  as  a  private  perfon  in  Sparta,  and  to  fubmit  to  the  yoke 
of  obeying;  he,  who  till  then  had  always  governed.  Accuf- 
tomed  long  to  commanding  armies,  and  to  the  flattering  diflinc- 
tions  of  a  kind  of  fovereignty  exercifed  by  him  in  Afia,  he 
could  not  endure  the  mortifying  equality  with  the  multitude, 
nor  refrain  himfelf  to  the  fimplicity  of  a  private  life.  Having 
obtained  permiffion,  not  without  great  difficulties,  he  embarked. 

As  foon  as  he  was  gone,  the  kings,  reflefting  that  he  held 
all  the  cities  in  his  dependence,  by  the  means  of  their  governors 
and  magiftrates  eftabliihed  by  him,  to  whom  they  were  alfo 
indebted  for  their  unlimited  authority,  and  that  he  was  there¬ 
by  effedlually  lord  and  mafler  of  all  Greece,  applied  themfelves 
vigoroufly  to  reftore  the  government  of  the  people,  and  to  de- 
pofe  all  his  creatures  and  friends  from  any  fhare  in  it.  This 
alteration  occafloned  great  tumults  at  firft.  About  this  fame 
time  Lyfander,  being  apprifed  of  the  defign  of  Thrafybulus, 
to  re-eftabliih  the  liberty  of  his  country,  returned  with  the  ut- 
molh  diligence  to  Sparta,  and  endeavoured  to  engage  the  La¬ 
cedaemonians  to  fupport  the  party  of  the  nobility  at  Athens. 
We  have  before  obferved,  that  Paufanias,  from  a  more  noble 
fpirit  of  equity  and  generoflty,  gave  peace  to  Athens,  and  by 
that  means,  fays  Plutarch,  clipped  the  wings  of  Lyfander’s 
ambition. 


CHAPTER  II. 


YOUNG  CYRUS,  WITH  THE  AID  OF  THE  GRECIAN  TROOPS, 
ENDEAVOURS  TO  DETHRONE  HIS  BROTHER  ARTAXERXES. 


HE  IS  KILLED. - FAMOUS  RETREAT  OF  THE  TEN  THOUSAND. 


ANTIQUITY  has  few  events  fo  memorable,  as  thofe  I  am 
about  to  relate  in  this  place.  We  fee  on  one  fide  a  young 
prince,  abounding  otherwife  with  excellent  qualities,  abandon¬ 
ed  to  his  violent  ambition,  carry  the  war  from  far  againft  his 
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brother  aud  fovereign,  and  go  to  attack  him  almok  in  his  own 
palace,  with  the  view  of  depriving  him  at  once  of  his  crown  and 
life.  We  fee  him,  I  fay,  fall  dead  in  the  battle  at  the  feet  of 
that  brother,  and  terminate,  by  fo  unhappy  a  fate,  an  enterprife 
equally  glaring  and  criminal.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Greeks 
who  follow  him,  *  dekitute  of  all  fuccour  after  the  lofs  of 
their  chiefs,  without  allies,  provifions,  money,  horfe,  or  arch¬ 
ers,  reduced  to  lefs  than  i 0,000  men,  with  no  refource  but  in 
their  own  perfons  and  valour,  fupported  only  by  the  warm  defire 
of  preferving  their  liberty,  and  of  returning  to  their  native 
countries;  thefe  Greeks,  with  bold  and  intrepid  refolution, 
make  their  retreat  before  a  vi&orious  army  of  1,000,000  of 
men,  traverfe  500  or  600  leagues,  notwithftanding  valt  rivers 
and  innumerable  paffes,  and  arrive  at  lad  in  their  own  country 
through  a  thoufand  fierce  and  barbarous  nations,  victorious  over 
all  obitacles  in  their  way,  and  over  all  the  dangers  which  either 
concealed  fraud  or  open  force  reduced  them  to  undergo. 

This  retreat,  in  the  opinion  of  the  belt  judges  and  molt  ex¬ 
perienced  in  the  art  of  war,  is  the  boldelt  and  beft-condu£ted 
exploit  to  be  found  in  ancient  hiltory,  and  is  deemed  a  perfeCt 
model  in  its  kind.  Happily  for  us,  it  is  defcribed  to  the  mod 
minute  circumftance  by  an  hitlorian,  who  was  not  only  eye- 
witnefs  of  the  faffs  he  relates,  but  the  firll  mover,  the  foul  of 
this  great  enterprife.  I  lhall  only  abridge  it,  and  abifraft  i  s 
moft  material  circumkances;  but  I  cannot  omit  advifing  young 
perfons  who  make  arms  their  profefuon,  to  confult  the  origi¬ 
nal,  of  which  there  is  agood  tranflation  extant  inFrench,  though 
far  fhort  of  the  admirable  beauties  of  the  text.  It  is  very  dif¬ 
ficult  to  meet  with  a  more  able  maker  than  Xenophon  in  the 
art  of  war,  to  whom  may  be  well  applied  here  what  Homer 
fays  of  Phoenix  the  governor  of  Achilles,  “  -j-  That  he  was 
4<  equally  capable  of  forming  his  pupil  for  eloquence  or  arms.” 

M vOuv  rs  pnrwp  tpczvcct,  ■Zvor.Krvigoi  rz  eoywv. 


SECTION  I. 

-CYRUS  RAISES  TROOPS  AGAINST  HIS  BROTHER  ARTAXERXES. 

We  have  already  faid,  that  young  Cyrus  J,  fon  of  Darius 
Nothus  and  Paryfatis,  faw  with  pain  his  elder  brother  Artax- 

*  Poll  mortem  Cyri,  neque  armis  a  tanto  exercitu  vinci,  neque  dolo 
capi  potuerunt ;  revertentefque  inter  tot  indomitas  nationes  et  barbaras 
gentes,  per  tanta  itineris  fpatia,  virtute  fe  ufque  terminos  patriae  defende- 
rur.t.  Juftin.  L  v.  c.  11. 
f  Iliad,  x.  ver.  443. 

|  A.  M.  3600.  Ant.  J.  C.  404.  Diod.  1.  xiv.  p.  243 — 249,  et  252. 
Juftin.  I.  v.  c.  11.  Xenoph.  de  Cyri  Exped.  1.  i.  p.  243 — 248. 
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erxesupon  the  throne,  and  that  at  the  very  time  the  latter  was 
taking  poffeffion  of  it,  he  had  attempted  to  deprive  him  of  his 
crown  and  life  together.  Artaxerxes  was  not  infenfible  of  what 
he  had  to  fear  from  a  brother  of  his  enterprifing  and  ambiti¬ 
ous  fpirit,  but  could  not  refufe  pardoning  him  to  the  prayers 
and  tears  of  his  mother  Paryfatis,  who  doated  upon  this  young- 
eft  fon.  Ke  removed  him  therefore  into  Alia  to  his  govern¬ 
ment;  confiding  to  him,  contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  policy, 
an  abfolute  authority  over  the  provinces  left  him  by  the  will 
of  the  king  his  father. 

As  foon  as  he  arrived  there,  his  thoughts  were  folely  intent 
upon  revenging  the  fuppofed  affront  he  had  received  from  his 
brother,  and  to  dethrone  him*.  He  received  all  that  came 
from  the  court  with  great  favour  and  affability,  to  induce  them 
infenlibly  to  quit  the  king’s  party,  and  adhere  to  him.  He 
gained  alfo  the  hearts  of  the  barbarians  under  his  government; 
familiarizing  himfelf  with  them,  and  mingling  with  the  common 
foldiery,  though  without  forgetting  the  dignity  of  their  gene¬ 
ral;  thefe  he  formed  by  various  exercifes  for  the  trade  of  war. 
He  applied  particularly  in  fecret  to  raife  from  feveral  parts,  and 
upon  different  pretexts,  a  body  of  Grecian  troops,  upon  whom 
lie  relied  much  more  than  upon  thofe  of  the  barbarians.  Cle- 
archus  retired  to  his  court  after  having  been  banilhed  from 
Sparta,  and  was  of  great  fervice  to  him,  being  an  able,  experi¬ 
enced,  and  valiant  captain,  -j-  At  the  fame  time  feveral  cities 
in  the  provinces  of  Tiffaphernes  revolted  from  their  obedience 
in  favour  of  Cyrus.  This  incident,  which  was  not  an  effeCt  of 
chance,  but  of  the  fecret  practices  of  that  prince,  gave  birth 
to  a  war  between  them.  Cyrus,  under  the  pretence  of  arming 
againft  Tiffaphernes,  affembled  troops  openly;  and  to  amufe  the 
court  the  more  fpecioufly,  fent  grievous  complaints  to  the  king 
againft  that  governor,  demanding  his  protection  and  aid  in  the 
rnoft  fubmiffive  manner.  Artaxerxes  was  deceived  by  thefe 
appearances, and  believed,  that  all  Cyrus’s  preparations  regarded 
only  Tiffaphernes,  and  continued  quiet,  from  the  affurance  of 
having  nothing  to  apprehend  for  himfelf. 

J  Cyrus  knew  well  how  to  improve  the  imprudent  fecurity 
and  indolence  of  his  brother,  which  fome  people  conceived  the 
effeft  of  his  goodnefs  and  humanity.  And  indeed  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  his  reign  he  teemed  to  imitate  the  virtues  of  the 


*  A.  M.  1601.  Ant.  J.  C.  403. 

+  A.  M.  602.  A  it.  J.  C.  4C2, 
i  Plut.  in  Artax.  p.  1014. 
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firft  Artaxerxes,  whofe  name  he  bore;  for  he  demeaned  him- 
felf  with  great  mildnefs  and  affability  to  fuch  as  approached 
him;  he  honoured  and  rewarded  magnificently  all  thofe  whofe 
fervices  had  merited  favour;  when  he  palfed  fentence  to  puu- 
ifh,  it  was  without  either  outrage  or  inlult;  and  when  he  made 
prefents,  it  was  with  a  gracious  air,  and  fuch  obliging  circum- 
ltances,  as  infinitely  exalted  their  value,  and  implied,  that  he 
was  never  better  pleafed  than  when  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
doing  good  to  his  fubje&s.  To  all  thefe  excellent  qualities  it 
had  been  very  neceffary  for  him  to  have  added  one  no  lefs  royal, 
and  which  would  have  put  him  upon  his  guard  againft  the  enter- 
prifes  of  a  brother,  whofe  charafter  he  ought  to  have  known; 
I  mean,  a  wife  forefight,  that  penetrates  the  future,  and  renders 
a  prince  attentive  to  prevent  or  fruftrate  whatever  may  diilurb 
the  tranquillity  of  the  Hate. 

The  emiffaries  of  Cyrus  at  the  court  were  perpetually  dif- 
perfing  reportG  and  opinions  amongft  the  people,  to  prepare 
their  minds  for  the  intended  change  and  revolt.  They  talked 
that  the  Hate  required  a  king  of  Cyrus’s  chara&er;  a  king, 
magnificent,  liberal,  who  loved  war,  and  fhowered  his  favours 
upon  thofe  that  ferved  him;  and  that  it  was  neceffary  for  the 
grandeur  of  the  empire  to  have  a  prince  upon  the  throne,  fired 
with  ambition  and  valour  for  the  fupport  and  augmentation  of 
its  glory. 

*  The  young  prince  loft  no  time  on  his  fide,  and  haftened 
the  execution  of  his  great  defign.  He  was  then  23  years  old 
at  molt.  After  the  important  fervices  he  had  done  the  Lace¬ 
daemonians,  without  which  they  had  never  obtained  the  victo¬ 
ries  that  had  made  them  mailers  of  Greece,  he  thought  he 
might  fafely  open  himfelf  to  them.  He  therefore  imparted 
to  them  the  prefent  fituation  of  his  affairs,  and  the  end  he  had 
in  view;  convinced  that  fuch  a  confidence  could  not  but  incline 
them  the  more  in  his  favour. 

In  the  letter  he  wrote  them,  he  fpoke  of  himfelf  in  very 
magnificent  terms.  He  told  them  he  had  a  greater  and  more 
royal  heart  than  his  brother;  that  he  was  better  verfed  in  phi- 
lofophy  and  the  f  knowledge  of  the  Magi,  and  that  he  could 
drink  more  wine  without  being  difordered  in  his  fenfes;  a  very 
meritorious  quality  amongft  the  barbarians,  but  not  fo  proper 
to  recommend  him  to  the  opinion  of  thofe  he  wrote  to.  The 

*  A.  M.  3603.  Ant.  J.  C.  401. 

f  By  the  knowledge  of  the  Magi,  amongft  the  Perfians,  was  meant  ths 
fcience  of  religion  and  government. 

vol.  in.  Gg  Laceds- 
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Lacedemonians  fent  orders  to  their  fleet  to  join  that  of  the 
prince  immediately,  and  to  obey  the  commands  of  Tamos  his 
admiral  in  all  things,  but  without  the  leaf!  mention  of  Artax¬ 
erxes,  or  feeming  in  any  manner  privy  to  his  deiign.  They 
thought  that  precaution  *  necefiary  for  their  juflification  with 
Artaxerxes,  in  cafe  affairs  fhould  happen  to  terminate  in  his 
favour. 

The  troops  of  Cyrus,  according  to  the  review  afterwards 
made,  confifted  of  13,000  Greeks,  which  were  the  flower  and 
chief  force  of  his  army,  and  of  100,000  regular  men  of  the 
barbarous  nations.  Clearchus,  the  Lacedaemonian,  command¬ 
ed  all  the  Peloponnefian  troops,  except  the  Acbceans,  who 
had  Socrates  of  Achaia  for  their  leader.  The  Boeotians  were 
under  Proxenes  the  Theban,  and  the  Theflalians  under  Menon. 
•j-  The  barbarians  had  Perfian  generals,  of  whom  the  chief  was 
Ariaeus.  The  fleet  confided  of  35  fhips  under  Pythagoras 
the  Lacedsmonian,  and  of  25  commanded  by  Tamos  the 
^Egyptian,  admiral  of  the  whole  fleet.  It  followed  the  land- 
army,  c'oalling  along  the  fliore. 

Cyrus  had  opened  his  defign  only  to  Clearchus  of  all  the 
Greeks,  forefeeing  aright  that  the  length  and  boldnefs  of  the 
enterprife  could  not  fail  of  difco-uraging  and  difgufting  the 
officers  as  well  as  foldiers.  He  made  it  his  foie  application  to 
gain  their  affedhons  during  the  march,  by  treating  them  with 
kindnefs  and  humanity,  converfing  freely  with  them,,  and  giv¬ 
ing  effectual  orders  that  they  fhould  want  for  nothing.  Prox- 
enes,  between  whofe  family  and  Xenophon’s  an  ancient  friend- 
fhip  fublifted,  prefented  that  young  Athenian  to  Cyrus  J,  who 
received  him  very  favourably,  and  gave  him  an  employment 
in  his  army  amongfl  the  Greeks.  Pie  fet  out  for  Sardis  at 
length,  and  marched  towards  the  upper  provinces  of  Aha, 
The  tro.ops  knew  neither  the  occafion  of  the  war,  nor  into 
■what  countries  they  were  going.  Cyrus  had  only  caufed  it  to 
be  given  out,  that  he  fhould  adt  sgainfi.  the  Pifidians,  who  had 
infefted  his  provinces  by  their  incurfions. 

Tifiaphernes,  rightly  judging  that  all  thefe  preparations 
were  too  great  for  fo  fmall  an  enterprife  as  againft  Pifidia,  had 
fet  out  poll  from  Miletus  to  give  the  king  an  account  of  them. 
This  news  occafioned  great  trouble  at  court.  Paryfatis,  the 
mother  of  Artaxerxes  and  Cyrus,  was  looked  upon  as  the  prin- 


*  Quxrentes  apud  Cyrum  gratiam ;  et  apud  Artaxerxem,  fi  vicif!et, 
venire  patrocinia,  cum  nihil  adverfus  eum  aperte  decreviffent.  Juftin.  1 
v.  c.  11.  f  Xenoph.  Cyri  Exptd.  1.  i.  p.  25a. 

%  Xenoph.  1.  ii.  p.  294.  §  Pltit.  in  Artax.  p.  1014. 
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cipal  caufe  of  this  war;  and  all  pevfons  in  her  fervice  and  in- 
terell  were  fufpe&ed  of  holding  intelligence  with  Cyrus.  Sta- 
tira  efpecially,  the  reigning  queen,  reproached  her  inceffantly 
in  the  molt  violent  terms.  ®‘  Where  is  now,”  faid  (he  to  her, 
“  that  faith  you  have  fo  often  engaged  for  your  fon’s  beha- 
c‘  viour?  Where  thole  ardent  prayers  you  employed  to  pre- 
“  ferve  from  death  that  confpirator  againft  his  king  and  bro- 
“  ther?  It  is  your  unhappy  fondnefs  has  kindled  this  war,  and 
<{  plunged  us  into  an  abyfs  of  misfortunes.”  The  antipathy 
and  hatred  of  the  two  queens  for  each  other  was  already  very 
great,  and  much  enilamed  by  fuch  warm  reproaches.  We 
flail  fee  what  confequences  they  have.  Artaxerxes  afifembled 
a  numerous  army  to  receive  his  brother. 

*  Cyrus  advanced  continually  by  great  marches.  What 
troubled  him  mod  on  the  way  was  the  pafs  of  Cilicia,  which 
was  a  narrow  defile  between  very  high  and  fteep  mountains, 
that  would  admit  no  more  than  one  carriage  to  pafs  at  a  time. 
Syennefis-,  king  of  the  country,  prepared  to  difpute  this  paf- 
fiage  with  him,  and  would  infallibly  have  fueceeded,  but  for 
the  diveriion  made  by  Tamos  with  his  fleet,  in  conjunction 
with  that  of  the  Lacedcemonians.  To  defend  the  coafts  againft 
the  infults  of  the  fleet,  Syennefis  abandoned  that  important 
poll,  which  a  fmall  body  of  troops  might  have  made  good 
againft.  the  greateft  army. 

When  they  arrived  at  Tarfus,  the  Greeks  refufed  to  march 
any  farther,  rightly  fufpe6ting  that  they  were  intended  againft 
the  king,  and  loudly  exclaiming  that  they  had  not  entered  into 
the  fervice  upon  that  condition.  Clearchus,  who  commanded 
them,  had  occafion  for  all  his  addrefs  and  ability  to  ftifle  this 
commotion  in  its  birth.  At  firft  lie  made  life  of  authority  and 
force,  but  with  very  ill  fuccefs,  and  defifted  therefore  from  an 
open  oppofuion  to  their  fentiments:  he  even  affedted  to  enter 
into  their  views,  and  to  fupport  them  with  his  approbation  and 
credit.  He  declared  publicly,  that  he  would  not  feparate  him- 
felf  from  them,  and  advifed  them  to  depute  perfons  to  the 
prince,  to  know  from  his  own  mouth  againft  whom  they  were 
to  be  led,  that  they  might  follow  him  voluntarily  if  they  approv¬ 
ed  his  meafures;  if  not,  that  they  might  demand  his  permiflion 
to  withdraw.  By  this  artful  evafion  be  appeafed  tile  tumult, 
and  made  them  eafy,  and  they  chofe  him  and  fome  other  offi¬ 
cers  for  their  deputies.  Cyrus,  whom  he  had  fecretly  apprifed 


*  Xenoph.  1.  i.  p.  248 — 261. 
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of  every  thing,  made  anfwer,  that  he  was  going  to  attack 
Abrocomas* * * §  his  enemy,  at  twelve  days  march  from  thence  upon 
the  Euphrates.  When  this  anfwer  was  repeated  to  them, 
though  they  plainly  faw  againft  whom  they  were  going,  they 
refolved  to  proceed,  and  only  demanded  an  augmentation  of 
their  pay.  Cyrus,  inftead  of  one  daric  f  a  month  to  each  fol- 
eier,  promifed  to  give  them  one  and  a  half. 

Some  time  after,  Cyrus  was  informed  that  two  of  the  prim, 
cipal  officers,  upon  account  of  a  private  quarrel  with  Clearchus, 
had  deferted  with  part  of  their  equipage  on  board  a  merchant* 
fhip.  Many  were  of  opinion,  that  it  was  proper  to  fend  two 
galleys  after  them;  which  might  be  done  with  great  eafe;  and 
that  when  they  were  brought  back,  they  Ihould  be  made  an 
example,  by  fuffering  death  in  the  fight  of  the  whole  army. 
Cyrus,  convinced  that  favour  J  was  the  moll  certain  means  to 
the  attainment  of  affection,  and  that  punilhments,  like  violent 
remedies,  ought  never  to  be  ufed  but  in  extreme  neceffity,  de¬ 
clared  publicly,  that  he  would'not  fuffer  it  to  be  faid,  that  he 
had  detained  any  one  in  his  fervice  by  force;  and  added,  that 
he  would  fend  them  their  wiv-,3  and  children,  whom  they  had 
left  as  hoftages  in  his  hands.  An  anfwer  of  fo  much  wifdora 
and  generality  had  afurprifing  effect,  and  made  even  thofe  his 
firm  adherents  who  were  before  inclined  to  retire.  This  is  an 
excellent  leffon  for  all  who  govern.  There  is  in  the  mind  of 
man  a  fund  of  natural  generality,  which  it  is  neceffary  to  know 
and  apply.  Threats  exafperate  them,  and  challifement  makes 
them  revolt,  when  endeavours  are  ufed  to  force  them  to  do 
their  duty  againft  their  will.  They  defire  a  certain  degree  of 
confidence  in  their  honour},  and  that  the  glory  of  acquitting 
themfelves  of  it  out  of  choice  be  left  in  their  power.  To  fhow 
that  you  believe  men  faithful,  is  often  the  beft  means  to  make 
them  fo. 

Cyrus  foon  after  declared,  that  he  marched  againft  Artax- 
erxes;  upon  which  fome  murmuring  was  heard  at  firft,  but 
it  foon  gave  place  to  expreffions  of  joy  and  fatisfadtion,  oc- 
cafioned  by  that  prince’s  magnificent  promifes  to  the  army. 


*  It  is  not  faid  where  he  commanded.  It  appears  to  he  upon  the  Euph¬ 
rates.  He  marched  with  300,000  men  to  join  the  kmg’6  army,  but  did  not 
arrive  till  after  the  battle. 

f  The  daric  was  worth  ten  Iivres. 

}  Beneficiis  potius  quam  remediis  ingenia  experiri  placuit.  Plin.  in  Traj. 

§  Nefcio  an  plus  moribus  conferat  princeps,  qui  bonos  elfe  patitur,  quam 
qui  cogit.  Plin.  ibid. 

Fkrumque  habita  fides  ipfam  obligat  fidem.  Liv. 
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*  As  Cyrus  advanced  by  long  marches,  he  was  informed 
from  all  parts  that  the  king  did  not  intend  to  come  directly 
to  a  battle,  but  had  rel'olved  to  wait  in  the  rertiote  parts  of 
Perfia,  till  all  his  forces  were  affembled;  and  that  to  flop  his 
enemies,  he  had  ordered  an  intrenchment  to  be  thrown  up  in 
the  plains  of  Babylonia,  with  a  foffe  of  five  fathoms  broad, 
and  three  deep,  extending  the  fpace  of  twelve  f  parafangas,  or 
leagues,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  wall  of  Media.  Between 
the  Euphrates  and  the  foffe  a  way  had  been  left  of  20  feet  in 
breadth,  by  which  Cyrus  paffed  with  his  whole  army,  having 
reviewed  it  the  day  before.  The  king  had  neglefted  to  dif- 
pute  this  pafs  with  him,  and  fuffered  him  to  continue  his  march 
towards  Babylon.  It  was  Tiribafus,  who  determined  him  not 
to  fly  in  fuch  a  manner  before  an  enemy,  againft  whom  he  had 
infinite  advantages,  as  well  from  the  number  of  his  troops  as  the 
valour  of  his  generals.  EIc  tefolved  therefore  to  advance 
againtl  the  enemy. 


SECTION  II. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  C  UN  AX  A. CYR.U  S  IS  KILLED. 

The  place  where  the  battle  was  fought ■£,  was  called  Cun- 
axa,  about  25  leagues  from  Babylon.  The  army  of  Cyrus 
confided  of  13,000  Greeks,  100,000  barbarians,  and  20  cha¬ 
riots  armed  with  feythes.  The  enemy  in  horfe  and  foot  might 
amount  to  about  1,200,000,  under  four  generals,  Tiffaphernes, 
Gobryas,  Arbaces,  and  Abrocomas,  without  including  6000 
chofen  horfe,  that  fought  where  the  king  was  prefent,  and  ne¬ 
ver  quitted  his  perfon.  But  Abrocomas,  who  had  the  com-, 
mand  of  300,000  men,  did  not  arrive  till  five  days  after  the 
battle.  In  the  king’s  army  were  only  150  chariots  armed  with 
feythes. 

Cyrus  believed,  from  the  enemy’s  not  having  defended  the 
pafs  at  the  foffe,  that  there  would  be  no  battle;  fo  that  the 
next  day  the  army  marched  with  great  negligence.  But  on 
the  third,  Gyrus  being  in  his  chariot,  with  few  foldiers  ia 

*  Plut.  in  Artax.  p.  1014. — Xenoph.  1.  i.  p.  261 — 266. 

f  The  parafanga  is  a  meafure  of  ways  peculiar  to  the  Perfians.  It  was 
Commonly  30  ftadia,  which  make  about  a  league  and  a  half  French. 
Some  were  from  20  to  60  ftadia.  In  the  march  of  Cyrus’s  army,  I  fup- 
pofe  the  parafanga  only  20  ftadia,  or  one  league,  for  reafons  I  Ihall  give 
hereafter. 

1  Xenoph.  in  Exped.  Cyr.  1.  i.  p.  263 — 266.  Diod.  1.  xiv.  p.  253,  2J4, 
Plut.  p.  1014 — 1017. 
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their  ranks  before  him,  and  the  reft  marching  without  any 
order,  or  having  their  arms  carried '  for  them,  an  horfemaa 
came  in  full  ipeed,  crying  out  as  he  pafied,  that  the  enemy  ap- 
'  proached  in  order  of  battle.  Upon  this,  great  confufion  enf li¬ 
ed,  from  the  apprehenfion  that  they  ffiould  not  have  time  to 
draw  up  the  army.  Cyrus,  leaping  from  his  chariot,  put  on 
'his  arms  immediately,  and  getting  on  horfeback  with  his  javelin 
in  his  hand,  he  gave  orders  univerfally  to  the  troops  to  ftand  to*, 
their  arms,  and  fall  into  their  ranks;  which  was  executed  with 
fo  much  expedition,,  that  the  troops  had  not  time  to  refrefh 
themfclves. 

Cyrus  pofted  upon  his  right  1000  Paphlagonian  borfe,  fup- 
ported  by  the  Euphrates,  and  the  light-armed  infantry  of  the 
Greeks  ;  and  next  them,  Clearchus,  Proxenes,  and  the  reft  of 
the  general  officers,  to  Menon,  at  the  head  of  their  feveral  corps. 
The  left  wing,  compofed  of  Lydians,  Phrygians,  and  other 
Afiatic  nations,  were  commanded  by  Aniens,  who  had  lOOQ 
borfe.  Cyrus  placed  himfelf  in  the  centre,  where  the  chofen 
Hoops  of  the  Perfians  and  other  barbarians  were  pofted.  He 
bad  around  him  600  horfemen,  armed  at  all  points,  as  were 
their  horfes,  with  head  and  breaft-pieces.  The  prince’s  head 
was  uncovered,  as  were  thofe  of  all  the  Perfians,  whole  cuftom 
it  was  to  give  battle  in  that  manner  ;  the  arms  of  all  his  people 
were  red,  and  thofe  of  Artaxerxes  were  white. 

A  little  before  the  onfet,  Clearchus  advifed  Cyrus  not  to 
~harge  in  perfon,.but  to  cover  himfelf  in  the  rear  of  the  Gre¬ 
cian  battalions.  “  What  is  it  you  fay  ?”  replied  Cyrus.  “  At 
“  the  time  I  am  endeavouring  to  make  myfelf  king,  would 
,kt  you  have  me  ihow  myfelf  unworthy  of  being  fo  ?”  Thafe- 
wife  and  generous  anfwer  proves,  that  he  knew  the  duty  of  a 
general,  efpecialiy  on  a  day  of  battle.  Had  he  withdrawn 
when  his  prefence  was  molt  neceffary,  it  would  have  argued  his 
want  of  courage,  and  intimidated  others.  It  is  neceffary,  al¬ 
ways  preferving  the  clue  dillinfxion  between  the  leader  and  the 
troops,  that  their  danger  fhould  be  common,  and  no  one 
exempted  from  it,  left  the  latter  fnould  be  alarmed  by  a  dif¬ 
ferent  conduct.  Courage  in  an  armv  depends  upon  example,, 
upon  the  defire  of  being  diftinguifhed,  the  fear  of  diftionour, 
the  incapacity  of  doing  otherwife  than  the  reft,  and  the  equa¬ 
lity  of  danger.  The  retiring  of  Cyrus  had  either  ruined,  or 
greatly  weakened,  all  thefe  potent  motives,  by  difeouraging  as 
well  the  officers  as  foldiers  of  his  army.  He  thought,  that, 
being  their  general,  it  was  incumbent  upon  him  to  diicharge 
ft}  the  fiindtions  of  that  office,  and  to  ffiow  himfelf  worthy  to 

be 
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be  the  leader  and  foul  of  fuch  a  number  of  valiant  men,  ready  to 
filed  their  blood  for  h:  s  Lrvice. 

It  was  now  noon,  and  the  enemy  did  not  yet  appear.  But 
about  three  of  the  clock  a  great  dull,  like  a  white  cloud,  arofe, 
followed  foon  alter  with  a  blacknefs  that  ovcrcaft  the  whole 
plain  ;  after  which  was  feen  the  glittering  of  armour,  lances, 
and  llandards.  TifFaphernes  commanded  the  left,  which  con¬ 
fided  of  cavalry  armed  with  white  cuir'afles,  and  of  light-arm¬ 
ed  infantry  ;  in  the  centre  was  the  heavy-armed  foot,  a  great 
part  of  which  had  bucklers  made  of  wood,  which  covered  the 
loldiery  entirely:  thefe  were  Egyptians.  The  reft  T>f  the  light¬ 
armed  infantry  and  of  the  horfe  formed  the  right  wing.  The 
foot  were  drawn  up  by  nations,  with  as  much  depth  as  front, 
and  in  that  order  compofed  fquare  battalions.  The  king  had 
polled  hlmfelfin  the  main  body  with  the  flower  of  the  whole 
army,  and  had  6000  horfe  for  his  guard,  commanded  by  Arta- 
gerfes.  Though  he  was  in  the  centre,  he  was  beyond  the  left 
wing  of  Cyrus’s  army,  fo  much  did  the  front  of  his  own  exceed 
that  of  the  enemy  in  extent.  An  hundred  and  fifty  chariots 
armed  with  feythes  were  placed  in  the  front  of  the  army  at 
fomc  diftance  from  one  another.  The  feythes  were  fixed  to  the 
axle  downwards  and  aflant,  fo  as  to  cut  down  and  overthrow 
all  before  them. 

As  Cyrus  relied  very  much  upon  the  valour  and  experience 
of  the  Greeks,  he  bade  Clearchus,  as  foon  as  he  had  beat  the 
enemy  in  his  front,  to  take  care  to  incline  to  his  left,  and  fall 
upon  the  centre,  where  the  king  was  polled  ;  the  fuccefs  of 
the  battle  depending  upon  that  attack.  But  Clearchus,  find¬ 
ing  it  very  difficult  to  make  his  way  through  fo  great  a  body 
of  troops,  replied,  that  he  need  be  in  no  pain,  and  that  he  would 
take  care  to  do  what  was  neceffary. 

The  enemy  in  the  mean  time  advanced  flowly  in  good  order. 
Cyrus  marched  in  the  fpace  between  the  two  armies,  the  near- 
eft  to  his  own,  and  confidered  both  of  them  with  great  atten¬ 
tion.  Xenophon,  perceiving  him,  fpurred  directly  up  to  him, 
to  know  whether  he  had  any  further  orders  to  give.  He  call¬ 
ed  out  to  him,  that  the  facrifices  were  favourable,  and  that  he 
fhould  tell  the  troops  fo.  He  then  haftened  through  the  ranks 
to  give  his  orders,  and  Ihowed  himfelf  to  the  foldiers  with  fuch 
a  joy  and  ferenity  in  his  countenance,  as  infpired  them  with 
new  courage,  and  at  the  fame  time  with  an  air  of  kindnefs  and 
familiarity,  that  excited  their  zeal  and  affeftion.  It  is  not  eafy 
to  comprehend,  what  great  effefts  a  word,  a  kind  air,  or  a  look 
of  a  general,  will  have  upon  a  day  of  action  j  and  with  what  ar¬ 
dour 
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dour  a  common  man  will  rufh  into  danger,  when  he  believer 
himfelf  not  unknown  to  his  genetal,  and  thinks  his  valour  will 
oblige  him. 

O 

Artaxerxes  moved  on  continually,  though  with  a  How  pace, 
and  without  noife  and  confufion.  That  good  order  and  exa£t 
difcipline  extremely  furprifed  the  Greeks,  who  expefted  to  fee 
much  hurry  and  tumult  in  fo  great  a  multitude,  and  to  hear 
confufed  cries,  as  Cyrus  had  foretold  them. 

The  armies  were  not  diftant  above  400  or  500  paces,  when 
the  Greeks  began  to  fingtlie  hymn  of  battle,  and  to  march  on, 
foftly  at  fir  ft,  and  with  filence.  When  they  came  near  the 
enemy,  they  fet  up  great  cries,  ftriking  their  darts  upon  their 
fhields  to  frighten  the  horfe,  and  then  moving  all  together, 
they  fprung  forwards  upon  the  barbarians  with  all  their  force, 
who  did  not  wait  their  charge,  but  took  to  their  heels,  and  fled 
univerfally  ;  except  Tilfaphernes,  who  flood  his  ground  with- 
a  fmall  part  of  his  troops. 

Cyrus  faw  with  pleafure  the  enemy  routed  by  the  Creeks, 
and  was  proclaimed  king  by  thofe  around  him.  But  he  did 
not  give  himfelf  up  to  a  vain  joy,  nor  as  yet  reckon  himfelf 
vidtor.  He  perceived,  that  Artaxerxes  was  wheeling  his  right 
to  attack  him  in  flank,  and  marched  direftly  againft  him  with 
his  600  horfe.  He  killed  Artagerfes,  who  commanded  the 
king’s  guards  of  6000  horfe,  with  his  own  hand,  and  put  the 
whole  body  to  flight.  Difcovering  his  brother,  he  cried  out, 
with  his  eyes  fparkling  with  rage,  “  I  fee  him,”  and  fpurred 
againft  him,  followed  only  by  his  principal  officers  ;  for  his 
troops  had  quitted  their  ranks  to  follow  the  run-aways,  which 
was  an  eflfential  fault. 

*  The  battle  then  became  a  Angle  combat,  in  fome  meafure, 
between  Artaxerxes  and  Cyrus,  and  the  two  brothers  were 
feen  tranfported  with  rage  and  fury,  endeavouring,  like  Eteo- 
cles  and  Polynices,  to  plunge  their  fwords  into  each  other’s 
hearts,  and  to  affure  themfelves  of  the  throne  by  the  death  of 
their  rival. 

Cyrus  having  opened  his  way  through  thofe  who  were  drawn 
up  in  battle  before  Artaxerxes,  joined  him,  and  killed  his 
horfe,  that  fell  with  him  to  the  ground.  He  rofe  and  was  re¬ 
mounted  upon  another,  when  Cyrus  attacked  him  again,  gave 
him  a  fecond  wound,  and  was  preparing  to  give  him  a  third,  in 
hopes  that  it  would  prove  his  laft.  The  king,  like  a  lion 
wounded  by  the  hunters,  was  only  the  more  furious,  from  the 


f  Diod.  1.  xiv.  p.  254. 
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fmart,  and  fprung  forwards,  impetuoufiy  pufhing  his  horfe 
againft  Cyrus,  who,  running  headlong,  and  without  regard  to 
his  perfon,  threw  himfelf  into  the  midft  of  a  flight  of  dart3 
aimed  at  him  from  all  fides,  and  received  a  wound  from  the 
king’s  javelin,  at  the  inftant  all  the  reft  difcharged  upon  him. 
Cyrus  fell  dead :  fome  fay,  by  the  wound  given  him  by  the 
king  ;  others  affirm,  that  he  was  killed  by  a  Carian  foldier. 
Mithridates,  a  young  Perfian  nobleman,  aflerted,  that  he  had 
given  him  the  mortal  ftroke  with  a  javelin,  which  entered  his 
temple,  and  pierced  his  head  quite  through.  The  greateft  per- 
fons  of  his  court,  refolving  not  to  furvive  fo  good  a  mafter,  were 
all  killed  around  his  body  ;  a  certain  proof,  fays  Xenophon, 
that  he  well  knew  how  to  chufe  his  friends,  and  that  he  was 
truly  beloved  by  them.  Ariaeus,  who  ought  to  have  been  the 
firmeft  of  all  his  adherents,  fled  with  the  left  wing,  as  foon  as 
he  heard  of  his  death. 

Artaxerxes,  after  having  caufed  the  head  and  right  hand  of  his 
brother  to  be  cut  off  by  the  eunuch  Mefabates,  purfued  the 
enemy  into  their  camp.  Ariaeus  had  not  ftopped  there,  but 
having  paffed  through  it,  continued  his  retreat  to  the  place 
where  the  army  had  encamped  the  day  before,  which  was  about 
four  leagues  diftant. 

Tiffaphernes,  after  the  defeat  of  the  greateft  part  of  his  left 
wing  by  the  Greeks,  led  on  the  reft  againft  them,  and  by  the 
fide  of  the  river,  paffed  through  the  light-armed  infantry  of  the 
Greeks,  who  opened  to  give  him  paffage,  and  made  their  dif- 
charge  upon  him  as  he  paffed  without  loling  a  man.  They  were 
commanded  by  Epifthenes  of  Amphipolis,  who  was  efteemed 
an  able  captain.  Tiffaphernes  kept  on  without  returning  to 
the  charge,  becaufe  he  perceived  he  was  too  weak,  and  went 
forward  to  Cyrus’s  camp,  where  he  found  the  king,  who  was 
plundering  it,  but  had  not  been  able  to  force  the  quarter  de¬ 
fended  by  the  Greeks  left  to  guard  it,  who  faved  their  bag¬ 
gage 

The  Greeks  on  their  fide,  and  Artaxerxes  on  his,  who  did 
not  knowr  what  had  paffed  elfewhere,  believed  each  of  them 
that  they  had  gained  .the  victory  ;  the  firft,  becaufe  they  had 
put  the  enemy  to  flight,  and  purfued  them  :  and  the  king,  be¬ 
caufe  he  had  killed  his  brother,  beat  the  troops  he  had  fought, 
and  plundered  their  camp.  The  event  was  foon  cleared  up  on 
both  fides.  Tiffaphernes,  upon  his  arrival  at  the  camp,  inform¬ 
ed  the  king,  that  the  Greeks  had  defeated  his  left  wing,  and 
purfued  it  with  great  vigour ;  and  the  Greeks  on  their  lldc 
learned,  that  the  king,  in  purfuing  Cyrus’s  left,  had  penetrat¬ 
ed 
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ed  into  the  camp.  Upon  this  advice,  the  king  rallied  his 
troops,  and  marched  in  quell;  of  the  enemy ;  and  Clearchus, 
being  returned  from  purfuing  the  Perfians,  advanced  to  fupport 
the  camp. 

The  two  armies  were  foon/Very  near  each  other,  when  by  a 
movement  made  by  the  kiftg,  he  feemed  to  intend  to  charge 
the  Greeks  by  their  left,  \f’ho,  fearing  to  be  furrounded  on  all 
fides,  wheeled  about,  and  halted  with  the  river  on  their  backs, 
to  prevent  their  being  taken  in  the  rear.  Upon  feeing  that, 
the  king  changed  his  form  of  battle  alfo,  drew  up  his  army  in 
front  of  them,  and  marched  on  to  the  attack.  As  foon  as  the 
Greeks  faw  him  approach,  they  began  to  ling  the  hymn  of  bat¬ 
tle,  and  advanced  againll  the  enemy  even  with  more  ardour 
than  in  the  firft  adtion. 

The  barbarians  again  took  to  their  heels,  ran  farther  than 
before,  and  were  purfued  to  a  village  at  the  foot  of  an  hill,  upon 
which  their  horfe  halted.  The  king's  ftandard  was  obferved 
to  be  there,  which  was  a  golden  eagle  upon  the  top  of  a  pike, 
having  its  wings  difplayed.  The  Greeks  preparing  to  purfuc 
them,  they  abandoned  alfo  the  hill,  fled  precipitately  with  all 
their  troops,  broke,  and  in  the  utmoft  diforder  and  confuflorr. 
Clearchus,  having  drawn  up  the  Greeks  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hill,  ordered  Lycias  the  Syracufan  and  another  to  go  ivp  it,  and 
obferve  what  pafled  in  the  plain.  They  returned  with  an  ac¬ 
count  that  the  enemy  fled  on  all  fides,  and  that  their  whole 
army  was  routed. 

As  it  was  alrnoft  night,  the  Greeks  laid  down  their  arms  to 
reft  themfelves,  much  furprifed,  that  neither  Cyrus,  nor  any  one 
from  him,  appeared  ;  and  imagining,  that  he  was  either  engag* 
ed  in  the  purfuit  of  the  enemy,  or  was  making  hafte  to  poflefs 
himfelf  of  fome  important  place,  for  they  were  ftill  ignorant  of 
his  death,  and  the  defeat  of  the  reft  of  his  army.  They  deter¬ 
mined  therefore  to  return  to  their  camp,  and  found  the  greateft 
part  of  the  baggage  taken,  with  all  the  proviuons,  and  4C0  wag¬ 
gons  laden  with  corn  and  wine,  which  Cyrus  had  exprefsly  cauf- 
ed  to  be  carried  along  with  the  army  for  the  Greeks  in  cafe  of 
any  prefling-  neceflity.  They  palled  the  night  in  the  camp, 
the  greateft  part  of  them  without  any  refrefhment,  concluding 
that  Cyrus  was  alive  and  victorious. 

The  fuccefs  of  this  battle  (hows  the  fuperiority  of  valour  and 
military  knowledge  to  multitude  without  them.  The  fmall 
army  of  the  Greeks  did  not  amount  to  more  than  12  or 
13,000  men;  but  they  were  feafoned  and  difeiplined  troops, 
inarad  to  fatigues,  accuftomed  to  confront  dangers,  fenfi- 
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ble  to  glory,  and  who,  during  the  long  Peloponnefian  war, 
had  not  wanted  either  time  or  means  to  acquire,  and  complete 
themfelves  in  the  art  of  war,  and  the  methods  of  battle.  Ar- 
taxerxes’s  fide  was  computed  at  1,000,000  of  men  ;  but  they 
were  foldiers  only  in  name,  without  force,  courage,  difcipline, 
experience,  or  any  fenfe  of  honour.  Hence  it  was,  that,  as 
foon  as  the  Greeks  appeared,  terror  and  diforder  enfued  among 
the  enemy;  and  in. the  fecond  aftion,  Artaxerxes  himfelf  did 
not  dare  to  wait  their  attack,  but  fhamefully  betook  himfelf 
to  flight. 

Plutarch  here  blames  Clearchus  the  general  of  the  Greeks 
very  much,  and  imputes  to  him.,  as  an  unpardonable  negletf, 
bis  not  having  followed  Cyrus’s  order,  who  recommended  to 
him  above  all  things  to  incline  and  charge  Artaxerxes’s  perfon. 
This  reproach  feems  groundlefs.  It  is  not  eafy  to  conceive 
how  it  was  poffible  for  that  captain,  who  was  potted  on  the 
right  wing,  to  attack  Artaxerxes  immediately,  who,  in  the 
centre  of  his  own  army,  lay  beyond  the  utmoft  extent  of  the 
enemy’s  left,  as  has  been  laid  before.  It  feems  that  Cyrus, 
depending  as  he  did  with  great  reafon  upon  the  valour  of  the 
Greeks,  and  defiring  they  ihould  charge  Artaxerxes  in  his 
poll,  ought  to  have  placed  them  in  the  left  wing,  which  an- 
fwered  dire&ly  to  the  part  where  the  king  was ;  that  is,  to 
the  main  body,  and  not  in  the  right,  which  was  very  remote 
from  it. 

Clearchus  may  indeed  be  reproached  with  having  followed 
the  purfuit  too  warmly  and  too  long.  If,  after  having  put  the 
left  which  oppofed  him  into  diforder,  he  had  charged  the  reft 
of  the  enemy  in  flank,  and  had  opened  his  way  to  the  centre, 
where  Artaxerxes  was,  it  is  highly  probable  that  he  had  gained 
a  complete  victory,  and  placed  Cyrus  upon  the  throne.  The 
600  horfe  of  that  prince’s  guard  committed  the  fame  fault, 
and  by  purfuing  the  body  of  troops  they  had  put  to  flight  too 
eagerly,  left  their  matter  almoft  alone,  and  abandoned  to  the 
mercy  of  the  enemy  ;  without  confidering,  that  they  were 
chofen  from  the  whole  army  for  the  immediate  guard  of  his  per¬ 
fon,  and  for  no  other  purpofe  whatfoever.  Too  much  ardour 
is  often  prejudicial  in  a  battle,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  an  able 
general  to  know  how  to  reftrain  and  direft  it. 

Cyrus  himfelf  erred  highly  in  this  refpeft,  and  abandoned 
himfelf  too  much  to  his  blind  paffion  for  glory  and  revenge. 
In  running  headlong  to  attack  his  brother,  he  forgot,  that 
there  is  a  wide  difference  between  a  general  and  a  private  fol- 
dier.  He  ought  not  to  have  expofed  himfelf,  but  as  it  was 
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confident  with  a  prince ;  as  the  head,  and  not  the  hand ;  as 
the  perfon  who  was  to  give  orders,  and  not  as  thofe  who  were 
to  execute  them. 

I  fpeak  in  this  manner  after  the  judges  in  the  art  of  war, 
and  would  not  chufe  to  advance  my  own  opinion  upon  things 
out  of  my  fphere. 


SECTION  III. 

EULOGY  OF  CYRUS. 

Xenophon  gives  us  a  magnificent  chara&er  of  Cyrus*,  and 
that  not  upon  the  credit  of  others,  but  from  what  he  faw  and 
knew  of  him  in  his  own  perfon.  He  was,  fays  he,  in  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  all  that  were  acquainted  with  him,  after  Cyrus  the 
Great,  a  prince  the  moft  worthy  of  the  fupreme  authority,  and 
had  the  mod  noble,  and  mod  truly  royal  foul.  From  his  in¬ 
fancy  he  furpaffed  all  of  his  own  age  in  every  exercife,  whe¬ 
ther  it  were  in  managing  the  horfe,  drawing  the  bow,  throw¬ 
ing  the  dart,  or  in  the  chace,  in  which  he  didinguifhed  himfelf 
once  by  fighting  and  killing  a  bear  that  attacked  him.  Thofe 
advantages  were  exalted  in  him  by  the  noblenefs  of  his  air,  an 
engaging  afpedf,  and  by  all  the  graces  of  nature,  that  conduce 
to  recommend  merit. 

When  his  father  had  made  him  fatrap  of  Lydia  and  the 
neighbouring  f  provinces,  his  chief  care  was  to  make  the  peo¬ 
ple  fenfible,  that  he  had  nothing  fo  much  at  heart,  as  to  keep 
his  word  inviolably,  not  only  with  regard  to  public  treaties, 
but  the  mod  minute  of  his  promifes;  a  quality  very  rare  among 
princes,  and  which  however  is  the  bafis  of  all  good  govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  fource  of  their  own,  as  well  as  their  people’s 
happinefs.  Not  only  the  places  under  his  authority,  but  the 
enemy  themfelves,  repofed  an  entire  confidence  in  him. 

Whether  good  or  ill  were  done  him,  he  always  defired  to 
return  it  double,  and  that  he  might  live  no  longer,  as  he  faid 
himfelf,  than  whild  he  furmounted  his  friends  in  benefits,  and 
his  enemies  in  vengeance.  (It  had  been  more  glorious  for 
him  to  have  overcome  the  latter  by  the  force  of  favour  and 
benevolence).  Nor  was  there  ever  prince  that  people  were 
more  afraid  to  offend,  nor  for  whofe  fake  they  were  more 
ready  to  hazard  their  pofieffions,  lives,  and  fortunes. 

Lefs  intent  upon  being  feared  than  beloved,  his  dudy  was  to 

*  De  Exped.  Cyr.  1.  i.  p.  266,  267. 
f  Great  Phrygia  and  Cappadocia. 
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make  his  greatnefs  appear  only  where  it  was  ufeful  and  bene¬ 
ficial,  find  to  extinguiih  all  other  fentimenis,  but  thofe  which 
flow  from  gratitude  and  affetfion.  He  was  induftrious  to  do 
good  upon  all  ocCafions,  to  confer  his  favours  with  judgment  . 
and  in  feafon,  and  to  fhow,  that  he  thought  himfelf  rich, 
powerful,  and  happy,  only  as  he  made  others  fenfible  of  his 
being  fo  by  his  benevolence  and  liberality.  But  he  took  care 
not  to  exhaufl  the  means  by  an  imprudent  profufion.  He  did 
not  *  lavifn,  but  diftribute,.his  favours.  He  chofe  rather  to 
make  his  liberalities  the  rewards  of  merit,  than  mere  donations, 
and  that  they  fnould  be  fubfervient  in  promoting  virtue,  and 
not  in  fupporting  the  foft  and  a'ojedl  floth  of  vice. 

He  was  particularly  pleafed  with  conferring  his  favours  upon 
valiant  men,  and  governments  and  rewards  were  only  bellowed 
on  thofe  who  had  dillinguifned  themfelves  byr  their  actions. 
He  never  granted  any  honour  or  dignity  to  favour,  intrigue, 
or  faction,  but  to  merit  only  ;  upon  which  depends  not  only 
the  glory  but  the  profperity  of  governments.  By  thefe  means 
he  foon  made  virtue  ellimable,  and  the  purfuit  of  men,  and  ren¬ 
dered  vice  contemptible  and  horrid.  The  provinces,  animated 
with  a  noble  emulation  to  deferve,  furniiheJ  him  in  a  very 
fiiort  time  with  a  confiderable  number  of  excellent  fubje&s  of 
every  kind  ;  who  under  a  different  government  would  have  re¬ 
mained  unknown,  obfcure,  and  ufekfs. 

Never  did  any  one  know  how  to  oblige  with  a  better  grace, 
or  to  win  the  hearts  of  thofe  who  could  ferve  him  with  more 
engaging  behaviour.  As  he  was  fully  fenfible  that  be  flood 
in  need  of  the  afiiftance  of  others  for  the  execution  of  his  de- 
ligns,  he  thought  juitiee  and  gratitude  required  that  he  fhould 
render  his  adherents  all  the  fervices  in  his  power.  All  the 
prefents  made  him,  whether  of  fplendid  arms,  or  rich  apparel, 
lie  diftributed  among  his  friends,  according  to  their  feveral 
taftes  or  occafions  ;  and  ufed  to  fay,  that  the  brighteft  orna¬ 
ment,  and  moft  exalted  riches,  of  a  prince,  confided  in  adorn¬ 
ing  and  enriching  thofe  who  ferved  him  well.  In  effeft,  fays 
Xenophon,  to  do  good  to  one’s  friends,  and  to  excel  them  in. 
liberality,  does  not  feem  fo  admirable  in  fo  high  a  fortune ;  but 
to  tranfcend  them  in  goodnefs  of  heart  and  fentiments  of  friend- 
fhip  and  affeftion,  and  to  take  more  pleafure  in  conferring, 
than  receiving,  obligations ;  in  this,  T  find  Cyrus  truly  worthy 
of  efteem  and  admiration.  The  firft  of  thefe  advantages  he 

*  Habebit  finum  faciletn,  non  perforatum  :  ex  quo  niulta  exeant,  nihil 
excidat.  Senec.  de  vit.  beat.  c.  3 3. 
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derives  from  his  rank ;  the  other  from  himfelf  and  his  in- 
triiific  merit. 

By  thefe  extraordinary  qualities  he  acquired  the  univerfal 
efteem  and  arTeciion  as  well  of  the  Greeks  as  the  Barbarians. 
A  great  proof  of  what  Xenophon  here  fays,  is,  that  none  ever 
quitted  the  fervice  of  Cyrus  for  the  king’s  ;  whereas  great 
numbers  went  over  every  day  to  him  from  the  king’s  party 
after  the  war  was  declared,  and  even  of  fuch  as  had  molt  cre¬ 
dit  at  the  court  ;  becaufe  they  were  all  convinced,  that  Cyrus 
knew  belt  how  to  diftinguifh  and  reward  their  fervices. 

It  is  moft  certain,  that  young  Cyrus  did  not  want  great  vir¬ 
tues,  and  a  fuperior  merit ;  but  I  am  furprifed  that  Xenophon, 
in  drawing  his  charafter,  has  defcribed  only  the  moft  beauti¬ 
ful  features,  and  fuch  as  are  proper  to  excite  our  admiration 
of  him,  without  faying  the  lead  word  of  his  defedts,  and 
cfpecially  of  that  immoderate  ambition,  that  was  the  foul  of  all 
bis  adiicns,  and  which  at  length  put  arms  into  his  hands  againlt 
bis  elder  brother  and  king.  Is  it  allowable  in  an  biftorian, 
whole  chief  duty  it  is  to  paint  virtue  and  vice  in  their  proper 
colours,  to  relate  at  large  an  enterprife  of  fueh  a  nature,  with¬ 
out  intimating  the  lealt  diflike  or  imputation  againft  it?  But 
with  the  Pagans,  ambition  was  fo  far  from  being  considered 
as  a  vice,  that  it  often  paffed  for  a  virtue. 


SECTION  IV. 

THE  KING  IS  TOR  COMPELLING  THE  GREEKS  TO 
DELIVER  UP  THEIR  ARMS. 

The  Greeks*,  having  learned,  the  day  after  the  battle, 
that  Cyrus  was  dead,  fent  deputies  to  Ariasus,  the  general  of 
the  Barbarians,  who  had  retiied  with  his  troops  to  the  place 
from  whence  they  had  marched  the  day  before  the  adlion,  to 
offer  him,  as  vjftars,  the  crown  of  Perfia  in  the  room  of  Cyrus, 
At  the  fame  time  arrived  Perfian  heralds  at  arms  from  the 
king,  to  fummon  them  to  deliver  up  their  arms  ;  to  whom  they 
anfwercd  with  a  haughty  air,  that  they  talked  a  ftrange  lan¬ 
guage  to  conquerors  ;  that  if  the  king  would  have  their  arms, 
he  might  come  and  take  them  if  he  could  ;  but  that  they 
would  die  before  they  would  part  with  them  :  that  if  he  would 
receive  them  into  the  number  of  his  allies,  they  would  ferve 

*  Xenoph,  in  exped,  Cvr.  !.  ii.  p.  273— 252.  Diod.  1.  xlv.  p.  ajj 
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him  with  fidelity  and  valour;  *  but  if  he  imagined  to  reduce 
them  into  (lavery  as  conquered,  he  might  know,  they  had 
wherewithal  to  defend  thetnfelves,  and  were  determined  to  lofe 
their  lives  and  liberty  together.  The  heralds  added,  that  they 
had  orders  to  tell  them,  that  if  they  continued  in  the  place 
where  they  were,  they  would  be  allowed  a  fuipenfioft  of  arm  ;; 
but  if  they  advanced  or  retired,  that  they  would  be  treated  as 
enemies.  The  Greeks  agreed,  and  were  aficed  by  the  herMds 
what  anfwer  they  fhould  report.  Peace  in  continuing  here, 
or  war  in  marching,  replied  Clearchus,  without  explaining  him- 
felf  further;  from  the  view  of  keeping  the  king -always  in 
fufpenfe  and  uncertainty. 

The  anfwer  of  A  rice  11s  to  the  Grecian  deputies  was,  that 
there  were  many  Perfians  more  confiderable  than  himfelr,  who 
would  not  fuffer  him  upon  the  throne,  and  that  he  fhould  fet 
out  earlv  the  next  day  to  return  into  Ionia;  that,  if  they  would 
march  thither  with  him,  they  might  join  him  in  the  night. 
Clearchus,  with  the  advice  of  the  officers,  prepared  to  depart. 
He  commanded  from  thenceforth,  as  being  the  foie  perfeo  of 
fufScient  capacity  ;  for  he  had  not  been  actually  elected  general 
in  chief. 

The  fame  night,  Mdthocytes  the  Thracian,  who  commanded 
40  h-orfe,  and  about  300  foot  of  his  country,  went  and  fur- 
rendered  himfelf  to  the  king.  The  reft  of  the  Greeks  began 
their  march  under  the  conduct  of  Clearchus,  and  arrived  about 
midnight  at  the  camp  of  Arise  us.  After  they  had  drawn  up 
in  battle,  the  principal  officers  went  to  wait  on  him  in  his  tent, 
where  they  fwore  alliance  with  him  ;  and  the  barbarian  en¬ 
gaged  to  conduct  the  army  without  fraud.  In  confirmation 
of  the  treaty,  they  facrificed  a  wolf,  a  ram,  a  boar,  and  ahull ; 
the  Greeks  dipped  their  fwords,  and  the  barbarians  the  points 
of  their  javelins,  in  the  blood  of  the  victims. 

Ariaeus  did  not  think  it  proper  to  return  by  the  fame  route 
they  came,  becaufe,  having  found  nothing  for  their  fubliftence 
the  lafe  17  days  of  their  march,  they  mull  have  buffered  much 
more,  had  they  taken  the  iame  way  back  again.  Pie  there¬ 
fore  took  another ;  exhorting  them  only  to  make  long  marches 
at  firft,  in  order  to  evade  the  king’s  purfuit ;  which  they  could 
not  effect.  Towards  the  evening,  when  they  were  not  far 
from  fome  villages  where  they  propofed  to  halt,  the  fcouts 
came  in  with  advice,  that  they  had  ieen  feveral  equipages  and 

*  Sin  lit  vidtis  fervitium  indie'eretur,  efTc  fibi  fermm  ct  juventutem,  et 
promptum  libertati  aut  ad  mortem  animuin.  Tacit,  annal.l,  iv.  c.  46.  ' 
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conveys,  which  made  it  reafcnnble  to  judge  that  the  enemy 
were  not  far  off.  Upon  which  they  flood  their  ground,  and 
v. aited  their  coming  up  ;  and  the  next  day,  before  fun-rifmg, 
drew  up  in  the  fame  order  as  in  the  preceding  battle.  So 
bold  an  appearance  terrified  the  king,  who  fent  heralds,  not  to 
demand,  as  before,  the  furrender  of  their  arms,  but  to  propofe 
peace  and  a  treaty.  Clearchus,  who  was  informed  of  their  ar¬ 
rival,  whilft  he  was  btify  in  drawing  up  his  troops,  gave  orders 
to  Lid  them  wait,  and  to  tell  them,  that  he  was  net  yet  at  iei- 
fure  to  hear  them.  He  affumed  purpofely  an  air  of  haughti- 
refs  and  grandeur,  to  denote  his  intrepidity,  and  at  the  lame 
time  to  ih'ow  the  fine  appearance  and  good  condition  of  his  pha¬ 
lanx.  “When  he  advanced  with  the  moll  fhewy  of  his  officers, 
exprefsly  chofen  for  the  occafion,  and  had  heard  what  the  he¬ 
ralds  had  to  propofe  ;  he  made  an  fiver,  that  they  mull  begin 
with  giving  battle,  becaufe  the  army  being  in  tv  a  lit  of  provi- 
f't  ns,  bad  no  time  to  lofe.  The  heralds  having  carried  back 
this  anfvver  to  their  mafler,  returned  immediately  ;  which  (bow¬ 
ed,  that  the  king,  cr  whoever  fpoke  in  his  name,  was  not  very 
diftant.  They  faid,  they  had  orders  to  condudl  them  to  villa¬ 
ges,  where  they  would  find  provisions  in  abundance,  and  con¬ 
ducted  them  thither  accordingly. 

The  army  {laid  there  three  days,  during  which  Tiffaphernes 
arrived  from  the  king,  with  the  queen’s  brother  and  three  other 
Ptrfian  grandees,  attended  by  a  great  number  of  officers  and 
domeftics.  After  having  fainted  the  generals,  who  advanced 
to  receive  him,  he  told  them  by  his  interpreter,  that  being  a 
neighbour  cf  Greece,  and  feeing  them  engaged  in  dangers,  out 
of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  extricate  themfelves,  he  had 
*1  fed  his  good  offices  with  the  king,  to  obtain  permiffion  to 
ve-eondudt  them  into  their  own  country  ;  being  convinced, 
that  neither  themfelves,  ncr  their  cities,  would  ever  he  unmind¬ 
ful  of  that  favour  :  that  the  king,  without  having  declared 
himfelf  pofitively  upon  that  head,  had  commanded  him  to  come 
to  them,  to  know  for  what  caufe  they  had  taken  arms  againil 
him  ;  and  he  advifed  them  to  make  the  king  fuch  an  anfwer 
as  might  not  give  any  offence,  and  might  enable  hum  to  do 
them  lervice.  “  We  call  the  gods  to  witnefs,”  replied  Clear- 
chufj  “  that  we  did  not  lift  ourfelves  to  make  war  with  the 
“  king,  cr  to  march  againft  him.  Cyrus,  concealing  his  true 
“  motives  under  different  pretexts,  brought  us  almoft  hither 
“  without  explaining  himfelf,  the  better  to  furprife  you.  And 
“  when  we  faw  him  furrounded  with  dangers,  we  thought  it 
“  infamous  to  abandon  him,  after  the  favours  we  had  received 
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“  from  him.  Eat  as  he  is  dead,  we  are  releafed  from  our 
“  engagement,  and  neither  defire  to  contell  the  crown  with 
“  Artaxerxes,  nor  to  ravage  his  country  ;  provided  he  does 
“  not  oppofe  our  return.  However,  if  we  are  attacked,  we 
“.{hall  endeavour,  with  the  affiilance  of  the  gods,  to  make  a 
“  good  defence  ;  and  {hall  not  be  ungrateful  in  regard  to  thofe 
“  who  render  us  any  fervice.”  TiiTaphernes  replied,  that  he 
would  let  the  king  know  wliat  they  laid,  and  return  with  Ins 
aafvver.  But  his  not  coming  the  next  day  gave  the  Greeks 
fome  anxiety  :  he  however  arrived  on  the  third,  and  told  them, 
that  after  much  controverfy  he  had  at  length  obtained  the 
king’s  graceful'  them  :  for,  that  it  had  been  reprefented  to  the 
king,  that  he  ought  not  to  fuffer  people  to  return  with  im¬ 
punity  into  their  country,  who  had  been  io  infolent  as  to  come 
thither  to  make  war  upon  him.  “  In  fine,”  faid  he,  “  you 
“  may  now  affure  yotrrfelves  of  not  finding  any  obllacle  to  your 
“  return,  and  cf  being  fupplied  with  provifions,  or  fullered  to 
“  buy  them  •  and  you  may  judge,  that  you  are  to  pafs  without 
“  committing  any  diforders  in  your  march,  and  that  you  are 
“  to  take  only  what  is  necefiary  ;  provided  you  are  not  fur- 
“  niihed  with  it.”  Thefe  conditions  were  fworn  to  on  both 
fides.  TiiTaphernes  and  the  queen’s  brother  gave  their  hands 
to  the  colonels  and  captains  in  token  of  amity.  After  which 
TiiTaphernes  withdrew,  to  difpofe  his  affairs ;  promifing  to- 
return  as  foon  as  they  would  admit,  in  order  to  go  back  with 
them  into  his  government. 

The  Greeks  waited  for  him  above  20  days,  continuing  en¬ 
camped  near  Ariseus,  who  received  frequent  vifits  from  his 
brothers,  and  other  relations,  as  did  the  officers  of  his  army 
from  the  Perfians  of  the  different  party  ;  who  affured  them 
from  the  king  of  an  entire  oblivion  of  the  paft  ;  fo  that  the 
friendfliip  of  Ariaeus  for  the  Greeks  appeared  to  coal  every 
day  more  and  more.  This  change  gave  them  caufe  oi  unc  a  fi¬ 
nds.  Several  of  the  officers  went  to  Clearclnis  and  the  other 
generals,  and  faid  to  them,  “  What  do  we  here  any  longer? 
“  Are  we  not  fenfible,  that  the  king  defires  to  fee  us  all  perilh, 
“  that  others  may  be  terrified  by  our  example  ?  Perhaps  he 
“  keeps  us  waiting  here,  till  he  re-affembles  his  uifperfei 
“  troops,  or  fends  to  felze  the  paffes  in  our  way  ;  for  lie  will 
“  never  fuffer  us  to  return  into  Greece,  to  divulge  our  own 
“  glory  and  his  lhame.”  .  Clearchus  made  anfwci  to  tins  cl. i- 
courfe,  that  to  depart  without  confulting  the  Ling,  was  to 
break  with  him,  and  to  declare  war  by  violating  the  treaty  ; 
that  they  fltould  remain  without  a  conductor  in  a  country  where 
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tv.  o'J;  would  fupply  them  with  pro vluons ;  that  Ariaeiw 
would  abandon  them  ;  and  that  even  their  friends  would  be¬ 
come  their  enemies ;  that  he  did  not  know,  but  there  might  be 
other  rivers  to  pafs,  and  that,  though  the  Euphrates  were  the 
on!)'  one,  they  could  not  get  over  it,  were  the  paffage  ever  fo 
little  difpnted  ;  that  if  it  were  neceffary  to  come  to  a  battle, 
they  fhould  find  themfelves  without  cavalry  againft  an  enemv, 
that  had  a  very  numerous  and  excellent  body  of  horfe  ;  fo  that 
if  they  gained  the  victory,  they  could  make  no  great  advantage 
of  it,  and  if  they  were  overcome,  they  were  utterly  and  irre¬ 
trievably  loft.  “  Betides,  why  fhould  the  king,  who  has  fo 
“  many  other  means  to  deftroy  us,  engage  his  word  only  to 

violate  it,  and  thereby  render  hirnfelf  execrable  in  the  fight 
“  of  cods  and  men 

Tilfsphenies  however  arrived  with  his  troops,  in  order  to. 
return  into  bis  government,  and  they  fet  forward  all  together 
under  the  conduct  of  that  fatrap,  who  fuppiied  them  with  p’-o- 
vr'ous.  Arixus  with  his  troops  encamped  with  the  barbari¬ 
ans,  and  the  Greeks  feparatcly  at  feme  diflance,  which  kept 
un  3  continual  dill  raft  among  them  :  befides  which,  there  hep- 
yen  ed  frequent  quarrels  for  wood  or  forage,  that  augmented 
their  averfion  for  each  other.  After  .three  days  march,  they 
arrived  at  the  wall  of  Media,  which  is  ioo  feet  high,  20  broad, 
;:nr  zc  leagues  *  in  extent,  all  built  of  bricks,  cemented  with 
bitumen,  like  the  walls  of  Babylon,  from  which  it  was  not 
very  diila.it  at  one  of  its  extremities.  When  they  had  palled 
if,  tlv’v  marched  eight  leagues  in  two  days,  and  came  to  the 
river  Tvgri?,  after  having  eroded  two  cf  its  canals,  cut  ex- 
pre-fifty  for  watering  the  country.  -}  They  then  puffed  the 
’  :%,gris  upon  a  bridge  of  27  boats  near  Sitacinn,  a  very  great 
r  d  populous  city-  After  four  days  march,  they  arrived  at 
mother  city  very  powerful  alfo,  called  Opis.  ft  hey  found 
■here  a  ballard  brother  of  Artaxerxes  with  a  very  confiderable 
body  or  troops,  which  he  was  bringing  from  Sufa  and  Ecbatana 
to  his  aid.  He  admired  the  fine  order  of  the  Greeks.  From 
t  hence,  having  paffed  the  deferts  or  Media,  they  came,  after  a 
march  of  fix  days,  to  a  place  called  the  lauds  of  Paryfatis  ;  the 

*  20  paruftngns, 

;  The  march  of  the  Greeks  and  the  reft  of  the  army,  from  the  day 
after  the  battle  till  the  palling  of  the  Tygris,  abounds  in  the  text  of  Xe¬ 
nophon  with  very  great  obfeurities,  to  explain  which  fully  requires  a  long 
diflertatloq.  My  plan  does  net  admit  me  to  enter  into  ftich  difeufltons, 
which  I  nuift  therefore  refer  tc  thole  who  are  more  able  than  me. 
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reven  :es  of  winch  appertained  to  that  princefs.  Tiffaphernes, 
toiutr.it  the  memory  of  her  fon  Cyrus,  fo  dearly  beloved  by 
her,  gave  the  villages  to  be  plundered  by  the  Greeks.  Con¬ 
tinuing  their  march  through  the  defert  on  the  fide  of  the 
Tygris,  which  they  had  on  their  fi.-ft,  they  arrived  at  Caente,  a 
very  great  and  rich  city,  and  from  thence  at  the  river  Zabates. 

The  occafions  of  ditlruft  increafed  every  day  between  the 
Greeks  and  barbarians.  Clearchus  thought  it  incumbent  on 
him  to  come  to  an  explanation  once  for  all  with  Tiffaphernes. 
He  began  with  obferving' upon  the  facred  and  inviolable  na¬ 
ture  of  the  treaties  fubfilling  between  them.  “  Can  a  man,’’ 
faid  he,  “  confcious  of  the  guilt  of  perjury,  be  capable  of 
“  living  at  ead?  How  would  he  fhun  the  wrath  of  the 
“  god-',  the  witncfies  of  treaties,  and  efcape  their  vengeance, 
“  whole  power  is  univerfal?”  He  added  afterwards  many 
things  to  prove,  that  the  Greeks  were  obliged  by  their  own 
filtered  to  continue  faithful  to  him,  and  that,  by  renouncing 
bis  alliance,  they  mud  fir  ft  inevitably  renounce  not  only  all 
religion,  but  region  and  common  fenfe.  Tiffaphernes  feemed 
to  relifh  this  difccurfe,  and  fpoke  to  him  with  all  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  mod  perfect  lincerity;  infinuating  at  the  fame 
time,  that  feme  perfons  had  done  him  bad  offices  with  him. 
“  If  you  will  bring  your  officers  hither,”  faid  he,  “  I  will  ffiow 
“  you  thofe,  who  have  wronged  you  in  their  reprefentations.” 
He  kept  him  to  fupper,  and  profeffed  more  friendffiip  for  him 
than  ever: 

The  next  day  Clearchus  propofed  in  the  affembly,  to  go 
with  the  feveral  commanders  of  the  troops  to  Tiffaphernes. 
He  fufpecled  Menon  in  particular,  whom  he  knew  to  have 
had  a  fecret  conference  with  the  fatrap  in  the  prefence  of 
Aria: us;  befides  which,  they  had  already  differed  feveral  times 
with  each  other.  Some  objected,  that  it  was  not  proper 
that  all  the  generals  fiiould  go  to  Tiffaphernes,  and  that  it 
aid  not  confid  with  prudence  to  rely  implicitly  upon  the  pro- 
feffior.s  of  a  Barbarian.  But  Clearchus  continued  to  infill 
upon  what  he  had  moved,  till  it  was  agreed,  that  the  four 
other  commanders,  with  20  captains,  and  about  200  foldiers, 
under  the  pretext  of  buying  provifions  in  the  Perfian  camp, 
where  there  was  a  market,  fhould  be  fent  along  with  him. 
When  they  came  to  the  tent  of  Tiffaphernes,  the  five  com¬ 
manders,  Clearchus,  Menon,  Proxenes,  Agias,  and  Socrates, 
were  differed  to  enter,  but  the  captains  remained  without  at 
the  door.  Immediately,  on  a  certain  fignal  before  agreed  on, 
■  thofe  within  were  feized,  and  the  others  £ut  to  the  fword. 
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Some  Perfian  norfe  afterwards  fcoured  the  country,  and  killed 
all  the  Greeks  they  met,  whether  freemen  or  haves.  Cle- 
archus,  with  the  other  generals,  was  fent  to  the  king,  who  or¬ 
dered  their  heads  to  be  ftruck  off.  Xenophon  defcribes  with 
fufficient  extent  the  characters  of  thofe  officers. 

Clearchus  was  valiant,  bold,  intrepid,  and  of  a  capacity  for 
forming  great  cnterprifes.  Kis  courage  was  not  rain,  but  di¬ 
rected  by  prudence,  and  he  retained  all  the  coolnefs  of  his  tem¬ 
per  and  prefence  of  mind  in  the  midll  of  the  greateli  dangers.' 
He  loved  the  troops,  and  let  them  want  for  nothing.  Pie 
knew  how  to  make  them  obey  him;  but  out  of  fean  Plis 
mien  was  awful  and  fevere;  his  language  rough;  his  punifh- 
ments  in (l ant  and  rigorous:  lie  gave  way  fometimes  to  paflion, 
but  prefently  came  to  himfelf,  and  always  cliaftifed  with  juf- 
tice.  His  great  maxim  was,  that  nothing  could  be  done  in  an 
army  without  a  fevere  difeipline;  and  from  him  came  the  fay¬ 
ing,  that  a  foldier  ought  to  fear  his  general  more  than  the 
enemy.  The  troops  *  eheemed  his  valour,  and  did  juhice  to 
his  merit;  but  they  were  afraid  of  his  humour,  and  did  not 
love  to  ferve  under  him.  in  a  word,  fays  Xenophon,  the  fol- 
diers  feared  him  as  fcholars  do  a  fevere  pedagogue.-  We  may 
fay  of  him  with  Tacitus,  that  by  an  excefs  of  feverity  he  made, 
what  had  otherwlfe  been  well  done  by  him,  unamiable; 
“  -j*  Cupidine  feveritatis  in  his  etiam,  quit  rite  faceret,  acerhus.” 

Proxenes  was  of  Bceotia.  From  his  infancy  he  afpired  at 
great  things,  and  was  induftrious  to  make  himfelf  capable  of 
them.  Pie  fpared  no  means  for  the  attainment  of  inftruflion, 
and  was  the  difeipleof  Gorgias  the  Leontine,  a  celebrated  rhe¬ 
torician,  who  foid  his  leCtures  at  a  very  high  price.  When  he 
found  himfelf  capable  of  commanding,  and  of  doing  good  to 
his  friends,  as  well  as  of  being  ferved  by  them,  he  entered  into 
Cyrus’s  fervree  with  the  view  of  advancing  himfelf.  He  did 
not  want  ambition,  but  would  take  no  other  path  to  glory 
than  that  of  virtue.  He  had  been  a  perfeft  captain,  had  lie 
had  to  do  with  none  but  brave  difeiplined  men,  and  it  had  been 
only  neceffary  to  be  beloved.  He  was  more  appreheniive  of 
being  in  his- foldiers  difpleafure,  than  his  foldiers  in  his.  He 
thought  it  fufficient  for  a  commander  to  praife  good  aftions, 
without  punifhing  bad  ones;  for  which  reafon  he  was  beloved 
by  the  worthy;  but  thofe  of  different  character  abufed  his  faci¬ 
lity.  He  died  at  30  years  of  age. 


*  Manebat  admiratio  viri  et  fama  ;  fed  ederunt.  Tacit.  Hift.  1.  ii.  c.  68. 
-r  Tacit.  Annul,  c.  Ixx7. 
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*  Could  the  two  great  perfons  we  have  here  drawn  after 
Xenophon,  have  been  moulded  into  one,  fomething  perfect 
might  have  been  made  of  them ;  retrenching  their  feveral  defedls, 
and  retaining  only  their  virtues;  but  it  rarely  happens,  that 
the  fame  man,  +  as  Tacitus  fays  of  Agricola,  behaves,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  exigency  of  times  and  circumftances,  fometimes  with 
gentlenefs,  and  fometimes  with  feverity,  without  lelfening  his 
authority  by  the  former,  or  the  people’s  affection  by  the  latter. 

Menon  was  a  Theffalian,  avaritious  and  ambitious,  but  am¬ 
bitious  only  from  the  motive  of  avarice,  purfuing  honour  and 
eftimation  for  the  mere  lucre  of  money.  He  courted  the 
friend  drip  of  the  great,  and  of  perfons  in  authority,  that  he 
might  have  it  in  his  power  to  commit  injuflice  and  oppreffion 
with  impunity.  To  obtain  his  ends,  all  means  with  him  were 
virtue;  falfehood,  fraud,  perjury ;  whilft  fincerity,  and  inte¬ 
grity  of  heart,  flood  in  his  fcheme  for  weaknefs  and  flupidity. 
He  loved  nobody;  and  if  he  profeffed  friendfhip,  it  was  only 
to  deceive.  As  others  made  their  glory  confill  in  religion, 
probity  and  honour,  he  valued  himfelf  upon  injuflice,  deceit, 
and  treachery.  He  gained  the  favour  of  the  great  by  falfe  re¬ 
ports,  whifpering,  and  calumny;  and  that  of  the  foldiery  by 
licence  and  impunity.  In  fine,  he  endeavoured  to  render 
himfelf  terrible  by  the  mifchief  it  was  in  his  power  to  do,  and 
imagined  he  favoured  thofe  to  whom  he  did  none. 

It  was  in  my  thoughts  to  have  retrenched  thefe  charadters, 
which  interrupt  the  thread  of  the  hiflory.  Eut  as  they  are  a 
lively  image  of  the  manners  of  men,  which  in  all  times  are 
the  fame,  I  thought  retaining  them  would  neither  be  ufelefs 
nor  difagreeable  to  the  reader. 


SECTION  V. 

RETREAT  OF  THE  TEN  THOUSAND  GREEKS  FROM  THE 
PROVINCE  OF  BABYLON  TO  TREB1SOND. 

The  generals  of  the  Greeks  having  been  feizedj:,  and  the 
officers  who  attended  them  maffacred,  the  troops  were  in  the 
higheft  confleruation.  They  were  500  or  600  leagues  from 

*  Egregium  principatus  tempo-amentum,  fi,  demptis  utnufque  vitiis, 
folte  virtutes  mifcerentur.  Tacit,  hiftor.  I.  ii.  c.  5. 

f  PrO'Varih.  teinporibus  ac  negotiis  I'cverus  et  ccmis — nee  illi,  quod  eft 
r  rilTununi.  atit  faciiitas  atnftciitatcni,  aut  lcveiitas  amorem,  diminuit. 
Tacit,  in  Agric.  c.  ix. 

;  Xer.oph.  in  exped.  Cyr.  I.  iii.  et  iv. 
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Greece,  furrounded  with  great  rivers  and  enemy-nations,  with¬ 
out  any  (applies. of  provifions.  In  this  (late  of  general  dejec¬ 
tion,  they  could  not  think  of  taking  either  nourishment  or  re- 
poie.  In  the  middle  of  the  night,  Xenophon,  a  young  Athe¬ 
nian,  but  of  prudence  and  capacity  fuperior  to  his  years,  went 
to  fome  of  the'officers,  and  reprefented  to  them,  that  they  had 
no  time  to  lofe;  that  it  was  of  the  lad  importance  to  prevent 
the  bad  defigns  of  the  enemy;  that,  however  fmall  their  num¬ 
ber,  they  would  render  themfelves  formidable,  if  they  behaved 
with  boldnefs  and  refclution;  that  valour  and  not  multitude 
determines  the  fuccefs  of  arms:  and  that  it  was  neceftary  above 
all  things  to  nominate  generals  immediately;  becaufe  an  army 
without  commanders  is  like  a  body  without  a  foul.  A  council 
was  immediately  held,  at  which  too  officers  were  prefent,  and 
Xenophon,  being  defined  to  fpeak,  deduced  the  reafons  at  large 
he  had  at  fin l  but  lightly  touched  upon;  and  upon  his  advice 
commanders  were  appointed.  They  were,  Timafton  for  Cle- 
archus,  Xar.thicles  for  Socrates,  Cleanor  for  Agias,  Philenus 
for  Menon,  and  Xenophon  for  Proxenes. 

Before  the  break  of  day,  they  aflembled  the  army.  The 
generals  made  fpeeehes  to  animate  the  troops,  and  Xenophon 
amongft  the  reft.  “  Fellow-foldiers,”  Paid  he,  “  the  lofs  of 
“  fo  many  brave  men  by  vile  treachery,  and  the  being  aban- 
“  doned  by  our  friends,  is  very  deplorable  :  but  we  muft  not 
“  fink  under  our  misfortunes  ;  and,  if  we  cannot  conquer,  let 
“  us  choofe  rather  to  perifh  glorioully,  than  to  fall  into  the 
“  hands  of  barbarians,  who  would  inflict  upon  us  the  greateil 
“  miferies.  Let  us  call  to  mind  the  glorious  battles  of  Tiatsea, 
i:  Thermopylae,  Salamin,  and  the  many  others  wherein  our 
“  anceftors,  though  with  a  fmall  number,  have  fought  and  de- 
“  feated  the -innumerable  armies  of  the  Perfians,  and  thereby 
“  rendered  the  name  alone  of  Greek  for  ever  formidable.  It 
“  is  to  their  invincible  valour  we  owe  the  honour  we  poftefs,  of 
“  acknowledging  no  mailers  upon  earth  but  the  gods,  nor  any 
“  happinefs  but  what  conftfts  with  liberty.  Thofe  gods,  the 
“  avengers  of  perjury,  and  witneffes  of  the  enemy’s  treafon, 
“  will  be  favourable  to  us ;  and  as  they  are  attacked  in  the  vio- 
“  lation  of  treaties,  and  take  pleafure  in  humbling  the  proud, 
“  and  exalting  the  low,  they  will  alfo  follow  us  to  battle,  and 
“  combat  fur  us.  For  the  reft,  fellow-foldiers,  as  we  have  no 
“  refuge  but  in  victory,  which  muft  be  our  hope,  and  will  make 
“  us  ample  amends  for  whatever  it  colls  to  attain  it  ;  I  fhould 
“  believe,  if  it  were  your  opinion,  that,  for  the  making  a  more 
“  ready  and  lei's  difficult  retreat,  it  would  be  very  proper  to 
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“  rid  ourfelves  of  all  the  ufelefs  baggage,  and  to  keep  only 
“  what  is  abfolutely  neceffary  in  our  march.”  All  the  foldiers 
that  moment  lifted  up  their  hands  to  fignify  their  approbation 
and  confent  to  all  that  had  been  faid,  and  without  lofs  of  time 
fet  fire  to  their  tents  and  carriages  ;  fuch  of  them  as  had  too 
much  equipage  giving  it  to  others  who  had  too  little,  and  def- 
troying  the  reft. 

It  was  refolved  to  march  the  army  without  tumult  or  vio¬ 
lence,  if  their  return  was  not  oppofed  ;  but  otherwife  to  open 
themfelves  a  paffage  fword  in  hand  through  the  enemy.  They 
began  their  march  in  the  form  of  a  great  hollow  fquare,  with 
the  baggage  in  the  centre.  Chirifophus,  the  Lacedaemonian, 
had  the  van-guard  ;  two  of  the  oldeft  captains  the  right  and 
left  ;  and  Timafion  with  Xenophon  were  polled  in  the  rear,  as 
the  youngeft  officers.  The  firft  day  was  rude  ;  becaufe,  having 
neither  horfe  nor  {lingers,  they  were  extremely  hataffed  by  a 
detachment  fent  againft  them  :  but  they  provided  againft  that 
inconvenience  by  following  Xenophon’s  advice.  They  chofe 
200  men  out  of  the  Rhodians  in  the  army,  whom  they  armed 
with  flings,  and  augmented  their  pay  for  their  encouragement. 
They  could  throw  as  far  again  as  the  Perfians,  becaufe  they 
difeharged  balls  of  lead,  and  the  others  made  ufe  of  large  flints. 
They  mounted  alfo  a  fquadron  of  50  men  upon  the  horfes  in¬ 
tended  for  the  baggage,  and  fupplied  their  places  with  other 
beafts  of  burden.  By  the  means  of  this  fuppiy,  a  fecond  de¬ 
tachment  of  the  enemy  were  very  feverely  handled. 

After  fome  days  march,  Tilfaphernes  appeared  with  all  his 
forces.  He  contented  himfelf  with  haraffing  the  Greeks,  who 
moved  on  continually.  The  latter  obferving  the  difficulty  of 
retreating  in  an  hollow  fquare  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  from 
the  unevennefs  of  ground,  hedges,  and  other  cbftacles,  which 
might  oblige  them  to  break  it,  changed  their  order  of  battle, 
and  marched  in  two  columns,  with  the  little  baggage  they  had 
in  the  fpace  between  them.  They  formed  a  body  of  refervc  of 
600  chofen  men,  whom  they  divided  into  fix  companies, and 
fub-divided  by  fifties  and  tens,  to  facilitate  their  motions  accord¬ 
ing  to  occafion.  When  the  columns  came  clofe  to  each  other, 
they  either  remained  in  the  rear,  or  filed  off  upon  the  flanks  on 
both  fides,  to  avoid  diforder  ;  and  when  they  opened,  they  fell 
into  the  void  fpace  in  the  rear  between  the  two  columns.  Upon 
any  occafion  of  attack,  they  immediately  ran  where  it  was 
neceffary.  The  Greeks  ftood  feveral  charges,  but  they  were 
neither  confiderable,  nor  attended  with  much  lofs. 

They  arrived  at  the  river  Tygris.  As  its  depth  would  not 
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admit  them  to  repafs  it  without  boats,  they  were  obliged  to  crofs 
the  Carducian  mountains  ;  becaufe  there  was  no  other  way,  and 
the  prifoners  reported,  that  from  thence  they  would  enter  Ar¬ 
menia,  where  they  might  pafs  the  Tygris  at  its  fource,  and  af¬ 
terwards  the  Euphrates,  not  very  diltant  from  it.  To  gain 
thofe  defiles  before  the  enemy  could  feizethem,  it  was  thought 
proper  to  fet  forwards  in  the  night,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  by  the  break  of  day  ;  which  was  done 
accordingly.  Chirifophus  continued  at  the  head  of  the  advan¬ 
ced  guard,  with  the  troops  armed  with  mifiive  weapons,  befides 
his  ordinary  corps  ;  and  Xenophon  in  the  rear,  with  only  the 
heavy-armed  foldiers,  becaufe  at  that  time  there  was  nothing 
to  fear  on  that  fide.  -  The  inhabitants  of  the  country  had  taken 
poffellion  of  feveral  of  the  heights,  from  whence  it  was  necef- 
fafy  to  drive  them,  which  could  not  be  done  without  great 
danger  and  difficulty. 

The  officers,  having  held  a  council  of  war,  were  of  opinion, 
that  it  was  proper  to  leave  behind  them  all  the  beads  of  burden 
not  abfolutely  neccffary,  with  all  the  Haves  lately  taken  ;  be¬ 
caufe  both  the  one  and  the  other  would  retard  their  march  too 
much  in  the  great  defiles  they  had  to  pafs;  befides  which,  it 
required  a  greater  quantity  of  provifions  to  fupport  them,  and 
thofe  who  had  the  care  of  the  beads  were  ufelelsin  fight.  That 
regulation  was  executed  without  delay  ;  and  they  continued 
their  march,  fometimes  fighting,  and  fometimes_halting.  The 
palling  of  the  mountains,  which  took  up  feven  days,  fatigued 
the  troops  exceedingly,  and  occafioned  feme  lofs  ;  but  at  length 
they  arrived  at  villages,  where  they  found  provifions  in  abun¬ 
dance,  and  reded  fome  days,  to  recover  the  fevere  fatigues  the 
army  had  differed  ;  in  companion  with  which  all  they  had  un¬ 
dergone  in  Perfia  was  trivial. 

They  found  themfelves  foon  after  expofed  to  new  danger. 
Almod  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  they  came  to  a  river,  200 
feet  in  breadth,  called  Centrites,  which  ftopped  their  march. 
They  had  to  defend  themfelves  againft  the  enemy,  who  purfti- 
ed  them  in  the  rear,  and  the  Armenians,  the  foldiers  of  the 
country,  who  defended  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  river.  They 
attempted  in  vain  to  pafs  it  in  a  place  where  the  water  came  up 
to  their  arm-pits,  and  were  carried  away  by  the  rapidity  of  the 
current,  againil  which  the  weight  of  their  arms  made  them  un¬ 
able  to  refill.  By  good  fortune  they  difeovered  another  place 
not  fo  deep,  where  the  foldiers  had  feen  the  people  of  the  coun¬ 
try  pafs.  It  required  abundance  of  addrefs,  diligence,  and  va¬ 
lour,  to  keep  off  the  enemy  on  both  fides  of  them.  The  army 
however  paffed  the  river  at  length  without  much  lofs. 
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They  marched  afterwards  with  lefs  interruption  ;  palled  the 
fource  of  the  Tygris,  and  arrived  at  the  little  river  Teleboa, 
which  is  very  beautiful,  and  has  many  villages  on  its  banks. 
Here  began  the  weftern  Armenia  ;  which  was  governed  by 
Tiri'oafus,  a  fatrap  much  beloved  by  the  king,  and  who  had  the 
honour  to  help  him  to  *  mount  on  horfeback  when  at  the  court: 
he  offered  to  let  the  army  pafs,  and  to  fuffer  the  foldiers  to 
take  all  they  wanted,  upon  condition,  that  they  lhould  commit 
no  ravages  in  their  march ;  which  propofal  was  accepted  and 
ratified  on  each  fide.  Tiribafus  kept  always  a  flying  camp  at 
a  fmall  diftance  from  the  army.  There  fell  a  great  quantity  of 
fnow,  which  gave  the  troops  fome  inconvenience ;  and  they 
learned  from  a  prifoner,  that  Tiribafus  had  a  defign  to  attack 
the  Greeks  at  a  pafs  of  the  mountains,  in  a  defile,  through  which 
they  muft  necelfarily  march.  They  prevented  him  by  fei/.ing 
that  poll,  after  having  put  the  enemy  to  flight.  After  fome 
days  march  through  deferts,  they  palled  the  Euphrates  near  its 
fource,  not  having  the  water  above  their  middles. 

They  fuffered  exceedingly  afterwards  from  a  north  wind, 
which  blew  in  their  faces,  and  prevented  refpiration  ;  fo  that 
it  was  thought  necefTary  to  facrifice  to  the  wind,  upon  which 
it  feemed  to  abate.  They  marched  on  in  fnow  five  or  fix  feet 
deep,  which  killed  feveral  fervants  and  beails  of  burden,  befides 
30  foldiers.  They  made  fires  during  the  night,  for  they  found 
plenty  of  wood.  All  the  next  day,  they  continued  their  march 
through  the  fnow :  when  many  of  them,  from  the  excefs  of 
hunger,  followed  with  languor  or  fainting,  continued  lying  upon 
the  ground  through  weaknefs  and  want  of  fpirits.  When  fome- 
thing  had  been  given  them  to  eat,  they  found  themfelves  reliev¬ 
ed,  and  continued  their  march. 

The  enemy  Hill  purfued  them;  of  whom  many,  overtaken 
by  the  night,  remained  on  the  way  without  fire  or  provifions,  fo 
that  feveral  died  of  their  hardfhips,  and  the  enemy  who  follow¬ 
ed  them  took  fome  baggage.  Some  foldiers  were  alfo  left  be¬ 
hind,  that  had  loll  their  fight,  and  others  their  toes,  by  the 
snow.  Againft  the  firft  evil,  it  was  good  to  wear  fomething 
black  before  the  eyes ;  and  againft  the  other,  to  keep  the  legs 
always  in  motion,  and  to  bare  the  feet  at  night.  Arriving  ia 
a  more  commodious  place,  they  difperfed  themfelves  into  the 
neighbouring  villages,  to  recover  and  repofe  after  their  fatigues. 

*  The  French  tranflator  of  Xenophon  fays,  “  He  held  the  king’s  ftir- 
“  rup  when  he  got  on  horfeback,”  without  confidcring,  that  the  ancients 
wfed  none. 
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The  houfes  were  built  under-ground,  with  an  opening  at  lop, 
like  a  well,  through  which  the  defcent  was  by  a  ladder  ;  but 
there  was  another  entrance  for  cattle.  They  found  there  fheep, 
cows,  goats,  poultry  ;  with  wheat,  barley,  and  pulfe  ;  and  for 
d-ink,  there  was  beer,  which  was  very  itrong,  when  not  mingled 
with  water,  but  was  agreeable  to  thole  who  were  ufed  to  it. 
They  drank  this  with  a  reed  out  of  the  veffels  that  held  the 
beer,  upon  which  they  faw  the  barley  fwim.  The  matter  of 
the  houfe  where  Xenophon  lay,  received  him  very  kindly,  and 
even  flowed  him  where  he  had  concealed  fome  wine  ;  betides 
which,  lie  made  him  a  prefent  of  feveral  horfes.  He  taught 
bun  aifo  to  fatten  a  kind  of  hurdles  to  their  feet,  and  to  do  the 
fame  to  the  other  beads  of  burden,  to  prevent  their  finking  in 
the  fnow;  without  which  they  would  have  been  up  to  the  girth 
in  it  at  every  ftep.  The  army,  after  having  retted  feven  days 
in  thefe  villages,  refumed  their  route. 

After  a  march  of  feven  days,  they  arrived  at  the  river  Araxes, 
railed  alfo  the  Pbafus,  which  is  about  ioo  feet  in  breadth.  Two 
days  after,  they  oifcovered  the  Phaflans,  the  Chalybes,  and  the 
Taochians,  who  kept  the  pafs  cf  the  mountains,  to  prevent 
their  defcending  into  the  plain.  They  faw  it  was  impoflible  to 
avoid  coming  to  a  battle  with  them,  and  refolved  to  give  it  the 
fame  day.  Xenophon,  who  had  obferved  that  the  enemy  de¬ 
fended  only  the  ordinary  paiTage,  and  that  the  mountain  was 
three  leagues  in  extent,  propofed  the  fending  of  a  detachment 
to  take  pofiefilon  of  the  heights  that  commanded  the  enemy  ; 
which  would  not  be  difficult,  as  they  might  prevent  all  fufpi- 
cion  of  their  defign  by  a  march  in  the  night,  and  by  making 
a  falfe  attack  by  the  main  road,  toamuie  the  barbarians.  This 
was  accordingly  executed,  the  enemy  put  to  flight,  aud  the 
pafs  cleared. 

They  eroded  the  country  of  the  Chalybes,  wl.c  are  the  mod 
violent  of  all  the  barbarians  in  thofe  parts.  When  they  killed 
an  enemy,  they  cut  off  his  head,  and  carried  it  about  in  tri¬ 
umph,  Tinging  and  dancing.  They  kept  themfelves  clofe  flint 
up  in  their  cities,  and  when  the  army  marched,  fell  fuddenly 
upon  the  rear,  after  having  carried  every  thing  of  value  in  the 
country  into  places  of  fafety.  After  12  or  15  days  march, 
they  arrived  at  a  very  high  mountain,  called  Tecqua,  from 
whence  they  deferied  the  fea.  The  firft  who  perceived  it,  raff¬ 
ed  great  fliouts  of  joy  for  a  coniiderable  time  ;  which  made 
Xenophon  imagine,  that  the  van  guard  was  attacked,  and  go 
with  all  hafte  to  fupport  it.  As  he  approached  nearer,  the 
cry  of  “the  fea!  the  fea!”  was  heard  diflinftly,  and  the 
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alarm  changed  into  joy  and  gaiety  ;  and  when  they  came  to 
the  top,  nothing  was  heard  but  a  confufed  noit'e  of  the  whole 
army,  crying  out  together,  “  the  fea  !  the  fea  !”  whillt  they 
could  not  refrain  from  tears,  nor  from  embracing  their  generals 
and  officers.  And  then,  without  waiting  for  orders,  they  heap¬ 
ed  up  a  pile  of  ifones,  and  erefted  a  trophy  with  broken  buck¬ 
lers  and  other  arms. 

From  thence  they  advanced  to  the  mountains  of  Colchis,  one 
of  which  was  higher  than  the  reft,  and  of  that  the  people  of 
the  country  had  pofteffed  themfelves.  The  Greeks  drew  up 
in  battle  at  the  bottom  of  it  to  afcend,  for  the  accels  was  not 
imprafticable.  Xenophon  did  not  judge  it  pioper  to  march 
in  line  of  battle,  but  by  files;  beeaufe  the  foldiers  could  not 
keep  their  ranks,  from  the  inequality  of  the  ground,  that  in 
fome  places  was  eafy,  and  in  others  difficult  to  climb,  winch 
might  difcourage  them.  That  advice  was  approved,  and  the 
army  formed  according  to  it.  The  heavy-armed  troops  amount  - 
ed  to  80  files,  each  confiding  of  about  ico  men,  with  1800 
•light  -armed  foldiers,  divided  into  three  bodies,  one  of  which  was 
polled  on  the  right,  another  on  the  left,  and  a  third  in  the  centre. 
After  having  encouraged  his  troops,  by  reprefenting  to  them, 
that  this  was  the  laft  ooftacle  they  had  to  furmount,  and  im¬ 
plored  the  abidance  of  the  gods,  the  army  began  to  afcend  the 
hill.  The  enemy  were  not  able  to  fupport  their  charge,  and 
difperfed.  They  paffed  the  mountain,  and  incamped  in  villages, 
where  they  found  provisions  in  abundance. 

A  very  ftrange  accident  happened  there  to  the  army,  which 
put  then!  into  great  confternation.  For  the  foldiers,  finding 
abundance  of  bee-hives  in  that  place,  and  eating  the  boner, 
they  were  taken  with  violent  vomiting  and  fluxes,  attended 
with  raving  fits ;  fo  that  thofe  who  were  leaft  ill,  feemed  like 
drunken  men,  and  the  reft,  either  furioufly  mad,  or  dying. 
The  earth  was  ftrewed  with  their  bodies  as  after  a  defeat  ; 
however,  none  of  them  died,  and  the  diftemper  ceafed  the  next 
day  about  the  fame  hour  it  had  taken  them.  The  third  or 
fourth  day  the  foldiers  got  up,  but  in  the  condition  people  are 
after  having  taken  a  violent  medicine. 

Two  days  after,  the  army  arrived  near  Trebifond,  a  Greek 
colony  of  Sinopians,  fituated  upon  the  Euxine  or  Black  fea,  in 
the  province  of  Colchis.  Here  they  lay  encamped  for  thirty 
days,  and  acquitted  themfelves  of  the  vows  they  had  made  to 
Jupiter,  Hercules,  and  the  other  deites,  to  obtain  an  happy 
return  into  their  own  country.  They  alfo  celebrated  the  games 
of  the  1-orfe  and  foot  races,  wreftling,  boxing,  the  pancratium : 
the  whole  attended  with  the  greateft  joy  and  folemnity. 
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SECTION  VI. 

THE  GREEKS  ARRIVE  UPON  THE  SEA-COAST  OPPOSITE  TO 
BYZANTIUM. - XENOPHON  JOINS  THIMBRON. 

After  having  offered  facrifices  to  the  feveral  divinities,  and 
celebrated  the  games,  they  deliberated  upon  the  proper  mea- 
fures  for  their  return  into  Greece*.  They  concluded  upon 
going  thither  by  fea  ;  and  for  that  purpofe  Chirifophus  offered 
to  go  to  Anaxibus,  the  admiral  of  Sparta,  who  was  his  friend, 
to  obtain  fhips  of  him.  He  fet  out  diredlly,  and  Xenophon 
jegulated  the  order  it  was  neceffary  to  obi'erve,  and  the  pre¬ 
cautions  to  be  taken  for  the  fecurity  of  the  camp,  provifions, 
and  forage.  He  believed  it  alfo  proper  to  make  fure  of  fome 
veffels,  befides  thofe  that  were  expedted,  and  made  fome  expe¬ 
ditions  againft  the  neighbouring  people. 

As  Chirifophus  did  not  return  fo  foon  as  was  expedled,  and 
provifions  began  to  be  wanting,  it  was  refolved  to  proceed  by 
land  ;  becaufe  there  was  not  a  fufficient  number  of  fhips  to 
tranfport  the  whole  army,  and  thofe  which  the  precaution  of" 
Xenophon  had  procured,  were  allotted  to  carry  the  women* 
the  old  and  fick  men,  with  all  the  unneceffary  baggage.  The 
army  continued  its  march,  and  lay  ro  days  at  f  Cerafus,  where 
there  was  a  general  review  of  the  troops,  who  wrere  found  to 
amount  to  8600  men,  out  of  about  10,000  ;  the  reft  having 
died  in  the  retreat,  of  their  wounds,  fatigues,  or  difeafes. 

In  the  fmall  time  the  Greeks  continued  in  t’nefe  parts,  feve- 
ral  divifions  arofe  as  well  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  country* 
as  with  fome  of  the  officers,  w’ho  were  jealous  of  Xenophon’s 
authority,  and  endeavoured  to  render  him  odious  to  the  army. 
But  his  vvifdom  and  moderation  put  a  ftop  to  thofe  diforders  j 
having  made  the  foldiers  fenfible,  that  their  fafety  depended 
upon  preferving  union  and  a  good  underftanding  among  them- 
felves,  and  obedience  to  their  generals. 

From  Cerafus  they  went  to  Cotyora,  which  is  not  very  re¬ 
mote  from  it.  They  there  deliberated  again  upon  the  proper 
njeafures  for  their  return.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country 
reprefented  the  almoft  infuperable  difficulties  of  going  by  land-, 
from  the  defiles  and  rivers  they  had  to  pafs,  and  offered  to 
fupply  the  Greeks  with  fhips.  This  feemed  the  beft  expedient', 

*  Xenoph.  1.  Hi. 

f  The  city  of  Cerafus  became  famous  for  the  cherry-trees,  which  Lu- 
cullus  firft  brought  into  Italy,  and  which  from  thence  have  been  difperfed 
all  over  the  weftern  world. 

and 
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'and  the  army  embarked  accordingly.  They  arrived  the  nest 
day  at  Sinope,  a  city  of  Paphlagoni.a,  and  a  colony  of  the 
Milefians.  Chirifophus  repaired  thither  with  galleys,  but  with¬ 
out  money,  though  the  troops  expected  to  receive  tome.  Pie 
allured- them  that  thearmy  Cnould  be  paid,  as  foon  as  they  were 
out  of  the  Euxine  fea,  and  that  their  retreat  was  univerfally 
-celebrated,  and  the  fubjedt  of  the  difcourfe  and  admiration  of 
-all  Greece. 

The  foldiers,  finding  thcmfelves  near  enough  to  Greece,  de. 
fired  to  make  fome  booty  before  they  arrived  there,  and  with 
that  view  rcfolved  to  nominate  a  general  with  full  authority, 
whereas,  tilt  then,  all  affairs  were  determined  in  the  council  of 
war  by  the  plurality  of  voices.  They  call  their  eyes  upon 
Xenophon,  and  caufed  him  to  be  defi;  ed  to  accept  that  office.' 
He  was  not  infenfible  of  the  honour  cf  commanding  iu  chief; 
but  he  forefaw  the  confcquences,  and  defired  time  to  confider. 
After  having  exprefled  the  higheft  fenfe  of  gratitude  for  a, a 
offer  fo  much  to  his  honour,  he  reprefen'ted,  that,  to  avoid jea- 
loufy  and  divifion,  the  fuccefs  of  affairs,  and  the  intereft  of 
the  army,  feetned  to  require  that  they  fhould  choofe  a  Lace¬ 
daemonian  for  their  general ;  the  Spartan  ftate  at  that  time 
aflually  ruling  Greece,  and,  in  confideration  of  that  choice, 
would  be  difpofed  to  fupport  them.  This  reafon  was  not  re- 
lifhed,  and  they  objefted  to  it,  that  they  were  far  from  intend¬ 
ing  a  fervile  dependence  upon  Sparta,  or  to  fubmit  to  regulate 
their  enterprifes  by  the  pleafure  or  diflike  of  that  Hate  ;  and 
preffed  him  again  to  accept  the  command.  He  was  then 
obliged  to  explain  himfelf  fincerely,  and  without  evafion  ;  and 
declared,  that  having,  eonfulted  the  gods  by  facrirlce,  upon  the 
offer  they  made  him,  that  they  had  manifefted  their  will  by 
evident  figns,  from  w-hence  it  appeared  that  they  did  not  ap¬ 
prove  their .  choice.  It  was  furprivbig  to  fee  the  imprefiion 
which  flie  foie  mention  of  the  gods  made  upon  the  foldier:, 
otherwife  very  warm  and  tenacious,  and  who  befides  are  com¬ 
monly  little  affefled  with  the  motives  of  religion.  Their  great 
ardour  abated  immediately ;  and,  without  making  any  reply, 
they  proceeded  to  elefl  Chirifophus,  though  a  Lacedaemonian, 
for  their  general. 

His  authority  was  of  no  long  continuance.  Difcord,  33 
Xenophon  had  forefeen,  arofe  among  the  troops,  who  were 
angry  that  their  general  prevented  their  plundering  the  Grecian 
eities,  by  which  they  paffed.  This  didurbance  was  principally 
excited  by  the  Peloponnefians,  who  compofed  one  half  of  the 
army,  and  could  not  fee  Xenophon  an  Athenian  in  authority 
*  I  i  3  without 
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without  pain.  Different  meafures  were  propofed  ;  but  nothing 
being  concluded,  the  troops  divided  themfelves  into  three  bo¬ 
dies,  of  which  the  Achaians  and  Arcadians,  that  is,  the  Pelo- 
ponnefians,  were  the  principal,  amounting  to  4500  heavy-armed' 
foot,  ■with  Lycon  and  Callimachus  for  their  generals.  Chi— 
rifophus  commanded  another  party  of  about  1400  men,  be- 
fides  700  light-armed  infantry.  Xenophon  had  the  third,  al- 
moft  the  fame  in  number,  of  which  300  were  light-armed  fob- 
diers,  with  about  40  horfe,  which  were  all  the  cavalry  of  the 
army.  The  firft  having  obtained-  fliips  from  the  people  off 
Hemclea*,  to  whom  they  fent  to  demand  them,  fet  out  before 
the  reft  to  make  feme  booty,  and  made  a  defeent  in  the  port 
of  Calpe.  Chirifophus,  who  was  fick,  marched  by  land  ;  but: 
without  quitting  the  coaft.  Xenophon  landed  at  Heraclea* 
and  entered  into  the  heart  of  the  country. 

New  divifions  arofe.  The  imprudence  of  the  troops  and 
their  leaders  had  involved  them  in  ill  meafures,  not  without 
Iofs,  from  whence  the  addrefs  of  Xenophon  extricated  them 
more  than  once.  Being  all  re-united  again,  after  various  fuc- 
cefs,  they  arrived  by  land  at  Chryfopolis  in  Caledonia  facing 
Byzantium,  whither  they  repaired  forne  days  after,  having  paf- 
fed  the  fmall  arm  of  the  lea  which  feparates  the  two  continents. 
They  were  upon  the  point  of  plundering  that  rich  and  power¬ 
ful  city,  to  revenge  a  fraud  and  injury  which  bad  been  done 
them,  and  from  the  hope  of  enriching  themfelves  once  for  all  j 
when  Xenophon  made  all  pofiible  hafte  thither.  He  admitted 
the  juftnefs  of  their  revenge,  but  he  made  them  fenfible  of  tha 
fatal  confequences  which  would  attend  it.  “  After  your 
“  plundering  this  city,  and  deftroying  the  Lacedoemonians- 
“  eftablifhed  in  it,  you  will  be  deemed  the  mortal  enemies  of 
“  their  republic,  and  of  all  their  allies.  Athens,  my  country, 
“  that  had  400  galleys  at  fea  and  in  the  arfenals,  when  it  took 
“  up  arms  againfl  them,  great  fams  of  money  in  its  treafury, 
“  a  revenue  of  1000  talents,  and  was  in  poffeffion  of  all 
“  the  ifles  ef  Greece,  and  cf  many  cities  in  Europe  and  Afia, 
“  of  which  this  was  one,  has  neverthelefs  been  reduced  to  yield 
“  to  their  power,  and  fubmit  to  their  fway.  And  do  you 
“  hope,  who  are  but  an  handful  cf  men,  without  generals,  pro- 
“  vifions,  allies,,  or  any  refource,  either  from  Tiffaphernes, 
“  who  has  betrayed  you,  or  the  king  of  Perfia,  whom  you 
“  have  attempted  to  dethrone  ;  can  you  hope,  I  fay,  in  fucli 
«  a  condition,  to  make  head  againff  the  Lacedaemonians  ?  Let' 

*  A  city  of  Pontus, 
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tl  us  demand  fatisfa&ion  from  the  Byzantines,  and  not  avenge 
“  their  fault  by  a  much  greater  of  our  own,  which  mud  draw 
“  upon  us  inevitable  ruin.5’  He  was.  believed,  and  the  affair 
accommodated. 

*  From  thence  he  led  them  to  Salmydefla,  to  ferve  Seuthes 
prince  of  Thrace,  who  had  before  folicited  him  by  his  envoys 
to  bring  troops  to  his  aid,  in  order  to  his  re-eftablifhment  in  his 
father’s  dominions,  of  which  his  enemies  had  deprived  him. 
He  made  Xenophon  great  promifes  for  himfelf  and  his  troops ; 
but  when  they  had  done  him  the  ferviee  he  wanted,  he  was  fo 
far  from  keeping  his  word,  that  he  did  not  give  them  the  pay 
agreed  upon.  Xenophon  reproached  him  exceedingly  with 
this  breach  of  faith  1  imputing  his  perfidy  to  his  minifter  He- 
raclides,,  who-  thought  to  make  his  court  to  his  mailer,  by  fav- 
ing  him  a  fum  of  money  at  the  expence  of  juftice,  faith,  and 
honefty  qualities  which  ought  to  be  dearer  than  all  others  to 
a  prince, as  they  contribute  the  moft  to  his  reputation,  as  well 
as  to  the  fuccefs  of  affairs,  and  the  fecurity  of  a  ftate.  But 
that  treacherous  minifter,  who  looked  upon  honour,  probity, 
and  juftice,  as  mere  chimeras,  and  that  there  was- nothing  real 
hut  the  poffeffion  of  much  money,  had  no  thoughts,  in  confe- 
quence,  but  of  enriching  himfelf  by  any  means  whatfoever, 
and  robbed  his  mafter  firft  with  impunity,  and  all  his  fubje£ts 
along  with  him.  “  However,”  continued  Xenophon,  “  every 
“  wife  man,  efpecially  in  authority  and  command,  ought  to 
“  regard  juftice,  probity,  and  the  faith  of  engagements,  as  the* 
“  moll  precious  treafure  he  can  poffefs  •>  and  as  an  affured  re- 
“  fource,  and  an  infallible  fupport  in  all  the  events  than  cam 
“  happen.”  Heraclides  was  the  more  in  the  wrong  for  adfing 
in  this  manner  with  regard  to  the  troops,  as  he  was  a  native 
of  Greece,  and  not  a  Thracian  ;  but  avarice  had  extinguifhed 
all  fenfe  of  honour  in  him. 

Whilft  the  dilpute  between  Seuthes  and  Xenophon  was 
warmeft,  Charminus  and  Polynices  arrived,  as  ambaffadors  from 
Lacedaemon,  and  brought  advice,  that  the  republic  had  de¬ 
clared  war  againft  Tiffaphernes  and  Pharnabafus  ;  that  Thim- 
bron  had  already  embarked  with  the  troops,  and  promifed  a 
daric  a  month  to  every  foldier,  two  to  each  officer,  and  four 
to  the  colonels,  who  fhould  engage  in  the  ferviee.  Xenophon 
accepted  the  offer,  and  having  obtained  from  Seuthes,  by  the 
mediation  of  the  amhaffabors,  part  of  the  pay  due  to  him,  he 
went  by  fea  to  Lampfacus  with  the  army,  which  amounted  at 

’  Xenoph.  1.  vii. 
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that  time  to  slmoft  6cco  men.  From  thence  he  advanced  to 
Pergamos,  a  city  in  the  province  of  Troas,  Having  met  near 
Parthenia,  where  ended  the  expedition  of  the  Greeks,  a  great 
nobleman  returning  into  Perfia,  he  took  him,  his  wife,  and 
children,  with  all  his  equipage,  and  by  that  means  found  him- 
felr  in  a  condition  to  beftow  great  liberalities  among  the  fol- 
diers,  and  to  make  them  a  fatisfaftory  amends  for  all  the  Ioffes 
they  had  fuilained.  Thimbron  at  length  arrived,  who  took, 
upon  hum  the  command  of  the  troops,  and  having  joined  them 
with  his  own,  marched  2 gain ;l  Tiffaphernes  and  Pharnabafus. 

*  Such  was  the  event  of  Cyrus’s  expedition.  Xenophon  rec- 
kous  from  the  firft  fitting  out  of  that  prince’s  army  from  the 
city  of  Ephelns  to  their  arrival  where  the  battle  was  fought,- 
530  parafangas  or  leagues,  and  93  days  march;  -j-  and  in  their 
return  from  the  place  of  battle  to  Ccryora,  a  city  upon  the  coaff 
of  the  Euxine  or  Black  Sea,  620  parafangas  or  leagues,  and 
120  days  march;  and  adding  both  together,  he  fays,  the 
the  way,  going  and  coming,  was  1 155  J  parafangas  or  leagues 
and  2 15  days  march;  and  that  the  whole  time  the  army  took 
to  perform  that  journey,  including  the  days  of  reft,  was  15: 
months. 

It  appears  by  this  calculation,  that  the  army  of  Cyrus  march¬ 
ed  daily,  one  day  with  another,  almoft  fix  parafangas  []  or  leagues 
in  going,,  and  only  five  in  their  return.  It  was  natural,  that 
Cy  rus,  who  dtfired  to  furprife  his  brother,  fnould  ufe  all  poffi- 
ble  diligence  for  that  purpofe. 

This  retreat  of  the  10,000  Greeks  has  always  paffed  amongfi: 

*  Xenoph.  de  exped.  Cyr.  1.  ii.  p.  276.  f  Ibid.  1.  iii-  p.  335. 

I  I  add,  five,  which  are  left  out  in  the  text,  to  make  the  total  agree  with 
the  two  parts. 

§  Xenoph.  de  exped.  Cyr.  1.  vii.  p.  427. 

||  The  parafanga  is  a  meafure  of  ways  peculiar  to  the  Perfians,  and 
confifts  of  three  ftadia.  The  ftadiuni  is  the  fame  with  the  Greeks,  and 
contains,  according  to  the  moft  received  opinion,  125  geometrical  paces; 
20  of  which  in  conlequence  are  required  to  the  common  French  league. 
And  this  has  been  my  rule  hitherto,  according  to  which  the  parafanga  is  a 
league  and  a  half. 

I  obferve  here  a  great  difficulty.  In  this  calculation  we  find,  the  ordi¬ 
nary  days  marches  of  Cyrus,  with  an  army  of  more  than  100,000  men, 
would  have  been,  one  day  with  another,  nine  leagues,  during  fo  long  a  time; 
which,  according  to  the  judges  in  military  affairs,  is  abfolutely  impoflible. 
This  is  what  has  determined  me  to  compute  the  parafanga  at  no  more  than 
a  league.  Several  authors  have  remarked,  and  indeed  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted,  that  the  fhtdium,  and  all  the  other  meafures  of  ways  of  the  anci¬ 
ents,  have  differed  widely  according  to  times  and  places,  as  they  ftill  do 
amongfi  us. 
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the  judges  of  the  art  of  war,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  for  a 
perfect  model  in  its  kind,  and  never  had  a  parallel.  Indeed 
no  enterprife  could  be  formed  with  more  valour  and  bravery, 
nor  conduced  with  more  prudence,  nor  executed  with  more 
fuccefs:  10,000  men,  500  or  600  leagues  from  their  own 
country,  who  had  loft  their  generals  and  beft  officers,  and  find 
themfelves  in  the  heart  of  the  enemy’s  vaft  empire,  undertake, 
in  the  fight  of  a  vi&orious  and  numerous  army,  with  the  king  at 
the  head  of  them,  to  retire  through  the  feat  of  his  empire,  and 
in  a  manner  from  the  gates  of  his  palace,  and  to  traverfe  a  vaft 
extent  of  unknown  countries,  almoft  ail  in  arms  againft  them, 
without  being  difmayed  by  the  profpect  of  the  innumerable 
obftacles  and  dangers,  to  which  they  were  every  moment  ex- 
pofed;  paffes  of  rivers,  of  mountains  and  defiles;  open  attacks; 
fecret  ambufcades  from  the  people  upon  their  route;  famine, 
almoft  inevitable  in  vaft  and  defert  regions;  and  above  all,  the 
treachery  they  had  to  fear  from  the  troops,  who  feemed  to  be 
employed  in  efcorting  them,  but  in  reality  had  orders  to  deftroy 
them.  For  Artaxerxes,  who  was  fenfible  how  much  the  re¬ 
turn  of  thofe  Greeks  into  their  country  would  cover  him  with 
difgrace,  and  decry  the  majefty  of  the  empire  in  the  fenfe  of  all 
nations,  had  left  nothing  undone  to  prevent  it;  and  he  defired 
their  deftrudftion,  fays  Plutarch,  more  paffionaftly,  than  to  con¬ 
quer  Cyrus  himfelf,  or  to  preferve  the  fovereignty  of  his  eftates. 
Thofe  10,000  men,  however,  notwithftanding  fo  many  obfta¬ 
cles,  carried  their  point,  and  arrived,  through  a  thoufand  dan¬ 
gers,  vi&oricus  and  triumphant  i*i  their  .own  country.  *  An¬ 
thony  long  after,  when  purfued  by  the  Parthians  almoft  in  the 
fame  country,  finding  himfelf  in  like  danger,  cried  J^ut  in  admira¬ 
tion  of  their  invincible  valour,  “  Oh  the  retreat  of  the  ten 
“  thoufand!’’ 

And  it  was  the  good  fuccefs  of  this  famous  retreat,  which 
filled  the  people  of  Greece  with  contempt  for  Artaxerxes,  by 
demonftrating  to  them,  that  goid,  filver,  luxury,  voluptuouf- 
nefs,  and  a  numerous  feraglio  of  women,  were  the  foie  me¬ 
rit  of  the  jrrand  monarch;  but  that,  as  to  the  reft,  his  opulence 
and  all  his  ooafted  power  were  only  pride  and  vain  oftentation. 
It  was  this  prejudice,  more  univerfal  than  ever  in  Greece  after 
this  celebrated  expedition,  that  gave  birth  to  thofe  bold  enter- 
prifes  of  the  Greeks,  of  which  we  ihall  foon  treat,  that  made 
Artaxerxes  tremble  upon  his  throne,  and  brought  the  Perfian 
empire  to  the  very  brink  of  deftruttion. 


*  Plut.  in  Anto.  p.  937.  "'ripw.ic. 
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SECTION  VII. 

CONSEQUENCES  OF  CYRUS’S  DEATH. - PARYSATIS^S 

CRUELTY. - STATIRA  POISONED. 

I  return  to  what  paffed  after  the  battle  of  Cunaxa  in  the 
court  of  Artaxerxes*.  As  he  believed  that  he  killed  Cyrus 
with  his  own  hand,  and  looked  upon  that  aftion  as  the  moll; 
glorious  of  his  life,  he  defired  that  all  the  world  Ihould  think 
the  fame;  and  it  was  wounding  him  in  the  moil  tender  part, 
to  difpute  that  honour,  or  endeavour  to  divide  it,  with  him. 
The  Carian  foldier,  whom  we  mentioned  before,  not  contented 
w  ith  the  great  prefents  the  king  had  made  him  upon  a  differ¬ 
ent  pretext,  perpetually  declared  to  all  that  would  hear  him, 
that  none  but  himfelf  had  killed  Cyrus,  and  that  the  king  did 
him  great  injuftice  in  depriving  him  of  the  glory  due  to  him. 
The  prince,  upon  being  informed  of  that  infolence,  conceived  a 
jealoufy  equally  bale  and  cruel,  and  had  the  weaknefs  to  caufe 
■him  to  be  delivered  to  Paryi’atis,  who  had  fvvorn  the  delfru&ion 
1>f  all  ihofe  that  had  any  lhare  in  the  death  of  her  fon.  Ani¬ 
mated  by  her  barbarous  revenge,  fhe  commanded  the  execu¬ 
tioners  to  take  that  unfortunate  wretch,  and  to  make  him  fuffer 
the  moll  exquifite  tortures  during  ten  days;  then,  after  they 
had  torn  out  his  eyes,  to  pour  melted  brafs  into  his  ears,  till  he 
expired  in  that  cruel  mifery ;  w'hich  was  accordingly  executed. 

Jiithridates  alfo,  having  hoafted  in  an  entertainment  where 
•be  had  heated  his  brain  with  wine,  that  it  was  he  gave  Cyrus 
ins  mortal  wound,  paid  very  dear  for  that  fottiih  and  imprudent 
vanity.  He  was  condemned  to  fuffer  the  punifbment  of  the 
■troughs,  one  of  the  mofr  cruel  that  was  ever  invented,  and  af¬ 
ter  having  languifhed  in  torment  during  i  7  days,  died  at  laft 
flowly  in  exquifite  mifery. 

There  only  remained,  for  the  final  execution  of  her  projedl, 
and  fully  to  iatiate  her  vengeance,  the  punifbment  of  the  king’s 
eunuch  Mefabates,  who  by  his  mailer’s  order  had  cut  off  the 
head  and  hand  of  Cyrus.  But  as  there  was  nothing  to  take 
hold  of  his  conduct,  Paryfatis  laid  this  fnare  for  him.  She  was 
a  woman  of  great  addrefs,  had  abundance  of  wit,  and  excelled 
in  playing  at  a  certain  game  with  dice.  After  the  war,  fhe 
had  been  reconciled  with  the  king,  played  often  with  him,  was 
of  all  his  parties,  had  an  unbounded  complaifance  for  him,  and 
far  from  contradicting  him  in  any  thing,  prevented  his  defires, 

did 
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did  not  blufh  at  indulging  his  pafiions,  and  even  at  fupplying 
him  with  the  means  of  gratifying  them.  But  (he  took  a  fpe-. 
csal  care  never  to  lofe  fight  of  him,  and  to  leave  Statira  as  little 
alone  with  him  as  (he  could,  defiring  to  gain  an  abfolute  afcend- 
ant  over  her  fon. 

One  day  feeing  the  king  entirely  unemployed,  and  with  no. 
thoughts  but  of  diverting  himfelf,  (he  propofed  playing  at  dice 
for  iooo  darics*,  to  which  he  readily  confented.  She  fuffered 
him  to  win,  and  paid  down  the  money.  But  affe&ing  regret 
and  vexation,  (he  prelfed  him  to  begin  again  and  to  play  with 
her  for  an  eunuch.  The  king,  who  fufpedted  nothing,  com¬ 
plied,  and  they  agreed  to  except  five  of  the  favourite  eunuchs 
on  each  fide,  that  the  winner  (hould  take  their  choice  out  of 
the  reft,  and  the  lofer  be  bound  to  deliver  him.  Having  made 
thefe  conditions,  they  fat  down  to  play.  The  queen  was  all 
attention  to  the  game,  and  made  ufe  of  all  her  Ikill  andaddrefs 
in  it ;  befides  which  the  dice  favoured  her.  She  won,  and  chofe 
Mefabates,  for  he  was  not  one  of  the  excepted.  As  foon  as 
file  got  him  into  her  hands,  before  the  king  could  have  the  lead 
fufp’cion  of  the  revenge  file  meditated,  flic  delivered  him  to  the 
executioners,  and  commanded  them  to  flea  him  alive,  to  lay  him 
afterwards  upon  three  crofs  barsf,  and  to  ftretch  his  fkin  at 
large  before  his  eyes  upon  two  ftakes  prepared  for  that  purpofe ; 
which  was  performed  accordingly.  When  the  king  knew  this, 
he  was  very  forry  for  it,  and  violently  angry  with  his  mother. 
But  without  giving  herfelf  any  further  trouble  about  it,  (he 
told  him  with  a  fmile,  and  in  a  jetting  way,  “  Really,  you  are 
“  a  great  lofer,  and  mutt  be  highly  in  the  right,  to  be  fo  much 
“  out  of  humour  for  a  decrepit  wretch  of  an  eunuch,  when  I, 
“  who  loft  iooo  good  darics,  and  paid  them  down  upon  the 
e‘  fpot,  do  not  fay  a  word,  and  am  fatisfied.” 

All  thefe  cruelties  feem  to  have  been  only  eftays  and 
preparations  for  a  greater  crime  Paryfatis  meditated.  She  had 
retained  at  heart  a  violent  hatred  for  queen  Statira,  which  (he 
had  fuffered  to  efcape  her  upon  many  occafions.  She  perceiv¬ 
ed  plainly,  that  her  credit  with  the  king  her  fon  was  only  the 
effedl  of  his  refpedl  and  confideration  for  her  as  his  mother; 
whereas  that  for  Statira  was  founded  in  love  and  confidence, 
the  beft  fecuritv  of  credit  with  him.  Of  what  is  not  the  jea- 
loufy  ofan  ambitious  woman  capable!  She  refolved  to  rid  her¬ 
felf,  whatever  it  coll  her,  of  fo  formidable  a  rival. 

*  The  daric  was  worth  ten  livres. 

f  Plutarch  explains  this  circumftance  no  farther. 

For 
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For  the  more  certain  attainment  of  her  ends,  flie  feigned  a 
reconciliation  with  her  daughter-in-law,  and  treated  her  with 
all  the  exterior  marks  of  fincere  friendfhip  and  real  confidence. 
The  two  queens,  appearing  therefore  to  have  forgot  their  for¬ 
mer  fufpieions  and  differences,  lived  well  together,  faw  one 
another  as  before,  and  ate  at  each  other’s  apartments.  But  as 
both  of  them  knew  how  much  the  friendfhips  and  careffes  of 
the  court  were  to  be  relied  upon,  efpecially  amongft  the  wo¬ 
men,  they  were  neither  of  them  deceived  in  the  other;  and  the 
fame  fears  always  fubfifting,  they  kept  upon  their  guard,  and 
never  ate  but  of  the  fame  difhes  and  pieces.  Could  one  believe 
it  poffible  to  deceive  fo  attentive  and  cautious  a  vigilance?  Pa- 
ryfatis  one  day,  when  her  daughter-in-law  was  at  table  with 
her,  took  an  extremely  exqnifite  bird,  that  had  been  ferved  up, 
cut  it  in  two  parts,  gave  the  one  half  to  Statira,  and  ate  the 
other  herfelf.  Statira  foon  after  was  feized  with  fharp  pains, 
and  having  quitted  the  table,  died  in  the  moll  horrible  con- 
vulfions,  not  without  infpiring  the  king  with  the  moft  violent 
fufpieions  of  his  mother,  of  whofe  cruelty,  and  implacable  and 
revengeful  fpirit,  he  was  fufficiently  feniible  before.  He  made 
the  ftridleft  inquiry  into  the  crime.  All  his  mother’s  officers 
and  domellics  were  feized  and  put  to  the  queftion;  when 
Gygis,  one  of  Paryfalis’s  women  and  confidents,  confefied  the 
whole.  She  caufed  one  fide  of  a  knife  to  be  rubbed  with 
poifon,  fo  that  Pavyfatis,  having  cut  the  bird  in  two,  put  the 
found  part  into  her  own  mouth  directly,  and  gave  Statira  the 
other  that  was  poifoned.  Gygis  was  put  to  death  after  the 
manner  the  Perfians  punifhed  poifoners,  which  is  thus:  they 
lay  their  heads  upon  a  great  and  very  broad  ftone,  and  beat 
upon  it  with  another  till  they  are  entirely  crufhed,  and  have  no 
remains  of  their  former  figure.  As  for  Paryfatis,  the  king 
contented  himfelf  with  confining  her  to  Babylon,  where  fhe 
demanded  to  retire,  and  told  her,  that  he  would  never  fet  h’.s 
foot  within  it  >vhilft  Ihe  was  there. 
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